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This Issue in Brief... 





By September 1, 1947, 39 States had taken 
legislative action that, in most cases, will mate- 
rially improve and strengthen existing workmen’s 
compensation laws, as shown in Strats Work- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION IN 1947 
(p. 415). The number of States providing some 
protection against the hazards of occupational 
diseases was increased by 6 and the total having 
second-injury funds by 5. Coverage became com- 
pulsory instead of elective in Nevada and New 
Hampshire. Increases in benefits were very 
general and medical benefits were extended in 
some States. 


Payment of workmen’s compensation for serious 
disabilities was doubtless made to many of the 
workers included in the survey on Work INJURIES 
IN THE Untrep States, 1946 (p. 442). Thisstudy 
shows the number of disabling injuries to have 
reached over 2 million for the sixth consecutive 
year. The total exceeded that for 1945 by 
slightly over 1 percent, thus reversing the down- 
ward trend from the 1943 peak. However, dis- 
abling injuries in 1946 numbered fewer than in 
any war year between 1941 and 1944. 


In the First Two Montus Unper Lasor- 
MANAGEMENT Rewations Act (p. 436) interim 
developments between the enactment of the law 
on June 23 and August 22, when many of the 
important terms became effective, are discussed. 
The period was marked by unusual activity in the 
field of industrial relations. Administrative func- 
tions in the Federal Government were extended 
and strengthened; labor and management stated 
their positions with respect to operations under 


II 





the legislation; and a number of significant co]. — 
lective agreements were negotiated in advance of — 
the August 22 deadline, taking the terms of the — 
Of the contracts made — 


law into consideration. 
in the interim period, that covering the bitumi- 
nous coal industry was perhaps more significant 
than any other. 


Means by which the normal hourly pay of wage 
earners is supplemented are the subject of two 
articles in this issue. According to Premium 
Pay Provisions 1n SeLectep UNION AGREr- 


MENTS (p. 419), 85 percent of the union agreements — 


studied provide overtime pay at the rate of time 
and a half for all work in excess of 8 hours a 
day or 40 hours a week. In the flat glass, 
men’s clothing, and leather products industries it 
was not uncommon to find established workdays 
and workweeks of shorter duration; however, the 
premium rate started after 8 or 40 hours. Ex- 
TENT OF Nonpropuction Bonuses, 1945-46 
(p. 451), shows that two-fifths of the manufacturing 
and about half of the nonmanufacturing establish- 
ments surveyed by the Bureau paid nonproduc- 
tion bonuses. Christmas bonuses were by far the 
most common type and were paid in over four- 
fifths of both the manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing establishments. On an annual basis, 
bonuses did not raise hourly pay by as much as 
1 cent for plant workers and 2 cents for office 
workers, except in a few instances. 


Mera Furniture Inpustry WaaGzss (p. 446) 
shows that plant workers averaged $1.12 in 
straight-time hourly earnings during January 
1947. For men, the over-all average was about 
one-fifth higher than for women. Regional differ- 
ences in wage levels were slight. Earnings were 
higher in plants employing more than 250 workers 
than in smaller establishments. Hotren WaGers 
In Larce Cities, JunE 1947 (p. 450), discloses 
that Seattle hotels were paying the highest hourly 
rates and Birmingham the lowest. The earnings 
in southern cities were generally lower than in 
other regions. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE PURCHASING POWER of wage earners suffered 
a new setback in the third quarter. Wages con- 
tinued to advance slowly, but increased earnings 


were more than offset by a succession of rises in 


consumers’ prices. 

Though official figures are not yet available, it 
appears that consumers’ prices rose by 3 to 4 per- 
cent between May (the last month of the brief 
spring plateau) and September 1947. This is 
more than the expected seasonal rise and about 
half again as great as the rise in hourly and weekly 
earnings. The price increases reduced the pur- 
ehasing power of weekly take-home pay, in terms 
of goods and services bought by the average 
factory worker, about to the point where it was 
in the early months of 1942. 

The spurt in prices has been most marked in 
farm products and their byproducts. The re- 
duced grain supplies, in the face of heavy demands 
at home and increasing requirements abroad, has 
led to continual increase in grain prices, broken 
only now and again by technical corrections in 
commodity markets that are thin and over-bought. 
The increases in grains have been accompanied 
by increases in prices of meats, dairy and poultry 
products, fats, hides, and other commodities 
that move sympathetically with cereals and feeds. 
These, of course, have an immediate impact on the 
prices of food for consumption. 

It is possible that the seasonal increases in meat 
supplies in fall and early winter will be heavier 
than usual because of high costs of feed and the 
extraordinary efforts to divert grains from animal 
to human consumption. This might relieve the 
price tension on meat and some other livestock 
products temporarily, although it can scarcely 
fail to be reflected in short supplies and new 
tensions next year. 





While farm and food prices recorded the most 
spectacular increases, there were persistent in- 
creases in other commodity groups during the 
third quarter. Prices in most commodity groups 
were higher at the end of the quarter than at the 
beginning, and higher at the end of September 
than at the end of August. The increases in coal 
and steel prices that occurred during the summer 
promptly worked their way through the price 
structure. Prices generally are being forced up 
not only by specific cost and market conditions, 
but also by inflationary pressure in the economy 
generally. The immediate outlook depends on 
the strength and duration of these pressures. 

The continued rise in living costs, occurring after 
most of the major labor-management agreements 
for the year had been concluded, raised the ques- 
tion of the reopening of wage issues when the 
agreements come up for renewal. So far, there 
has been little opportunity, although some con- 
tracts have automatic escalator clauses which pro- 
vide wage increases to offset specified increases in 
living costs. 


Hours and Earnings Stable 


Hourly earnings of factory workers continued 
relatively stable during August. A few scattered 
wage increases during the month helped raise 
average hourly earnings by about half a cent to a 
new high close to $1.24. This increase was about 
the same as that in July. Wage increases were 


principally in nonferrous metals and in some iron 
and steel plants. Slightly increased hourly earn- 
ings in the nondurables are probably accounted 


for by increased overtime, especially in the food 
and apparel industries. 

Average weekly hours in manufacturing were 
39.8 in August, the same as in July, according 
to preliminary estimates. ‘The small increase in 
average weekly earnings, to $49.29, was therefore 
attributable to increased hourly earnings. Weekly 
earnings in the durable goods industries were still 
more than $1 below the peak of December 1944, 
although the nondurables had surpassed the war- 
time peak in early 1946 and reached a new high 
in August. 

Preliminary reports indicated that weekly hours 
in bituminous coal mining in August were 39.3— 
a drop of about 5 hours from the average hours 
worked under the old contract. Hourly earnings 
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in August were approximately $1.80, or 32 cents 
above May, the last full working month before the 
wage increase. Weekly earnings in August were 
estimated at just over $70, an increase of between 
$4 and $5 over the May average. With employ- 
ment virtually unchanged between May and 
August, the rate of production of coal in late sum- 
mer was about 8 percent less than in the spring. 
But since hours of work have declined by 11 per- 
cent, it appears that there has been a moderate 
increase in output per man-hour. 


Labor Relations Law Clarified 


There were few immediate labor-management 
issues pending in September. Time lost because of 
labor disputes during July and August was near 
the lowest point since the war’s end, and appar- 
ently dropped still further in September. The 
principal uncertainties were those arising over 
broad issues in the application of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. Some of 
these seemed on the way to clarification in late 
September and early October. 

Many major provisions of the law became fully 
operative late in August, and in the ensuing 
month a number of cases arose under the yet un- 
tried new sections. Several of these involve the 
provisions specifying liability for damages, and 
the efforts of unions and management to find 
mutually satisfactory contract terms clarifying and 
limiting their respective liabilities. Other cases 
arose out of the law’s provisions with respect to 
union security, jurisdictional disputes, and boy- 
cotts. The AFL and CIO conventions—both 
meeting in October—were faced with decisions 
which would clarify their policy and future action 
under the law. 

On October 7, the National Labor Relations 
Board in a test case reversed its General Counsel 
who had earlier ruled that the requirement for 
filing affidavits disavowing Communist affiliation, 
by union officials, as a prerequisite to the use of the 
Board’s facilities, applied to officers of the AFL 
and CIO as well as to officers of local and inter- 
national unions. This clarified one of the most 
controversial issues arising in the application of 


the law. 
Non-op Award 


On September 2, a 6-man arbitration board 
awarded approximately 1,000,000 nonoperating 


railroad employees (shop mechanics, trackmen, 
signalmen, clerks, etc.) a wage increase of 15% 
cents per hour. The two management representa- 
tives on the board dissented from the award, 
which was made effective as of the first of Sep- 
tember. Late in the month railroad operating 
employees (train, engine, and yard service per- 
sonnel) filed with the Nation’s railroads requests 
for an increase of 30 percent in their basic rates 
of pay, in addition to changes in working rules. 


Employment Firm 


The postwar return of the pattern of seasonal 
employment in a number of industries was con- 
firmed during the late summer months. New 
orders for the fall season and the recall of many 
workers, temporarily idled because of material 
shortages and vacation shut-downs, brought non- 
agricultural employment in August and September 
to the highest levels of 1947. 

A substantial part of the 400,000 increase in 
nonagricultural employment between July and 
August was in the soft goods industries, partic- 
ularly textiles, apparel, and leather, which had 
experienced seasonal declines. Construction em- 
ployment expanded beyond expectations during 
August to a postwar high close to 2 million. 

A decrease in the number of unemployed ac- 
companied the late summer employment gains. 
A large part of the decline in unemployment is 
due to the return to school of students who were 
in the labor force during the summer. Unem- 
ployment was apparently still decreasing in mid- 
September, as suggested by the smaller number of 
persons registering for unemployment benefits. 

With the seasonal resumption of hiring, es- 
pecially in soft goods industries, the accession 
rate in manufacturing rose in August, following 
the sharp drop in July. Quits increased from the 
July low, as temporary summer workers gave up 
their jobs. 

The estimated 83,000 new housing starts in 
August, following the high number in July, insures 
prolongation of the housing construction season 
beyond its usual tapering-off point. Although 
private nonresidential building has not attained 
last year’s volume, the rise in other kinds of con- 
struction has eased the fears that building activity 
would continue the spring lag. June estimates of 
1947 housing and construction volume were 
apparently too conservative. 
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The BLS Program for 1947-48 


Emphasis on National Statistical Services, 
New Programs in Wages, Productivity, 


and Industrial Relations 


Cuar.es D. Stewart! 





IN THE CURRENT FISCAL year the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is engaged in a broad program of statisti- 
cal and economic research—reduced in scope from 
that of preceding years, but continuing basic 
statistical services that for many years have been 
used by labor, industry, government, and the 
public generally for a great variety of purposes. 
Changes in program, as a result of reduced 
appropriations, were made by the Bureau with 
the helpful assistance and advice of many individ- 
uals and organizations. Because of limited 
financial resources, all needs could not be met, 
but it is hoped that the choice of alternatives that 
was made will result in as balanced and useful a 
program as is possible under the circumstances. 

The purpose of this article is to summarize, 
briefly, the Bureau’s program for the current 
year, and to note important changes, for the 
convenience of the users of the Bureau’s statistics 
and research. 

One principal consideration in the reshaping of 
the Bureau’s program was the retention of monthly 
statistical series that, in the course of time, have 
become so widely used as to be regarded as 
indispensable by all groups. This meant, in 
effect, that monthly statistics on a national basis 
were in general to be continued, with minimum 
adjustments in scope and detail, while much of the 
newer reporting programs designed for obtaining 


! Chief of Program Planning. 





similar information on a State or local basis would 
necessarily have to be discontinued. There was 
general concurrence on the part of all advisory 
groups on the necessity of this decision, and this 
appeared to be the intention of the Congress in its 
action with respect to the Bureau’s budget. 

The Bureau’s current program, however, is not 
simply a return to its prewar activities; it is 
planned to provide, so far as possible, the kinds 
of current economic information in the field of 
labor statistics that are required by the needs of 
the postwar economic situation. Thus, some of 
the valuable innovations that were made in the 
past 5 or 6 years in various of the Bureau’s pro- 
grams have been retained, although with con- 
siderable change in scope or detail. In contrast 
to the prewar program, for example, the consumer’s 
price indexes are to be published, nationally, on a 
monthly rather than a quarterly basis; employ- 
ment and pay-roll statistics are to be continued 
for a larger number of significant industry groups 
and in cooperation with a larger number of States; 
wage-rate statistics by industry are to be pro- 
vided on a more current basis than before the war; 
the new reporting techniques for the measurement 
of productivity changes are incorporated as a 
regular part of the Bureau’s program; and the 
research activity in the field of foreign labor con- 
ditions is to continue as an integral part of the 
Department of Labor’s functions in international 
affairs. 
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Employment and Pay-Roll Statistics 


In this phase of the Bureau’s program the major 
change to be noted is the abandonment of the 
comprehensive reporting and publication of 
monthly estimates of employment, for all impor- 
tant nonagricultural industries, in each of the 48 
States and the District of Columbia. This State 
employment statistics program, initiated in 1945, 
represented an important extension of the Nation’s 
economic knowledge that made possible an almost 
immediate appraisal, monthly, of geographic and 
industrial variations in the rate of economic 
activity. The current program continues the 
individual programs that are now conducted by 
28 States? in cooperation with the Bureau. 
Comprehensive reports, however, are published 
monthly in less than half of these States. What 
is lost is a Nation-wide program covering nonagri- 
cultural employment in all States. For the im- 
mediate future the Bureau will attempt to con- 
tinue monthly series on total manufacturing in 
virtually all States, but it may not be possible to 
continue even this temporary expedient for any 
great length of time. 

Reference to sections A, B, and C in the Current 
Labor Statistics department of the Monthly Labor 
Review shows the monthly services in the field of 
employment and pay-roll statistics that are con- 
tinued under this year’s program. All of the 
Bureau’s national statistics on total employees, 
production workers, pay rolls, hours and earnings, 
for the industries shown, are to be continued. 
The quarterly publication of data on employment 
of women production workers in manufacturing 
industries will, however, be dropped. The na- 
tional series on turn-over, shown in tables B-1, 
2, and 3, will be published monthly with some 
change in detail, including elimination of rates for 
women and veterans. All other tables in series 
A and C will appear substantially unchanged 
although, for the immediate future at least, with 
some delay in time of publication. Release of 
data in mimeographed form will be continued as 
in the past, in advance of publication in the 
Monthly Labor Review, as early as operating 
schedules permit. 








* For the list of cooperating States, see the footnote to table A-4 in the Cur 
rent Labor Statistics department of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Prices and Cost of Living 


Under present circumstances, monthly data on 
changes in prices were recognized as an urgent 
necessity, and, in line with responses to a question- 
naire sent to users of these indexes, no serious 
consideration could be given, for example, to 
returning to the prewar quarterly basis for publi- 
cation of the consumers’ price index. It was also 
apparent, because of the need for local information 
on consumers’ prices and because of the importance 
of food as a major portion of living costs during 
this period of rapid price changes, that the 
monthly city food price indexes ought to be con- 
tinued in all of the 56 cities for which such indexes 
have been prepared for many years.’ In con- 
trast, retail fuel prices will be collected monthly 
only for the 34 large cities on which the national 
consumers’ price index is based—for 21 other 
cities, monthly fuel prices will be discontinued; 
consumers’ price indexes for 5 cities* which have 
been prepared on a semiannual basis in recent 
years will be discontinued; and quarterly indexes 
will be substituted for monthly over-all indexes 
in 11 cities.® 

The major change that was made in the Bureau’s 
consumers’ price index was one of frequency of 
complete cost-of-living surveys in certain cities.° 
The monthly national index will, during this year, 
be based on prices of commodities and services in 
10 large cities, supplemented on a rotating basis 
by prices for similar items in 8 of the remaining 24 
cities each month on a quarterly cycle, and by food 
prices monthly from 56 cities and fuel prices 
monthly from 34 cities. Because of the need for 
more current information on changes in rent, 
surveys of rents paid by tenants in each of the 34 





3 For list of 56 cities, see table D-5 in Current Labor Statistics department 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 

‘These 5 cities are Bridgeport, Omaha, San Diego, South Bend, and 
Wichita. 

§ These 11 cities are Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Denver, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Minneapolis, St. Louis, San Francisco, Savannah, Seattle, and 
Washington (D. C.). 

* In the current program, consumer’s price indexes will be published for 
the 34 large cities which comprise the basis for the monthly national index, 
on the following schedule: 

Monthly: Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Houston, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 

January, April, July, and October: Buffalo, Denver, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Manchester, N. H., Portland, Oreg., Richmond, Savannah. 

February, May, August, and November: Atlanta, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Norfolk, Scranton, Seattle, Washington, D. C. 

March, June, September, and December: Baltimore, Jacksonville, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Mobile, Portland, Maine., St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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cities will be made at least once each quarter in- 
stead of semiannually as in recent years. No 
change was made with reference to the schedule of 
Consumer Price Check surveys, in 3 cities, to 
provide information for testing the need for 
changes in index weights. Field surveys on 
current costs of City Worker’s Family Budgets, 
however, are not scheduled for the current year. 
In the other price work of the Bureau, princi- 
pally in the field of primary market or wholesale 
prices, the major changes are the elimination of 
three sets of price data: export and import price 
indexes, special industrial price indexes, and prices 
of building materials charged by dealers to con- 
tractors in 53 cities. It may prove possible in 
some instances for such work to be continued in 
part through contract arrangements with special 
users of data. The basic revision of the Bureau’s 
wholesale price indexes, already under way, will 
be continued as rapidly as possible during the 
current year. 
Reference may be made to the tables in section 
D of the Current Labor Statistics department 
of the Monthly Labor Review for an indication of 
the continuing availability of a large part of the 
Bureau’s price statistics in the current year. The 
data provided in tables D-1, 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9 will 
continue to be provided monthly, substantially 
unchanged. The weekly indexes of wholesale 
prices, shown in table D-8, will be released as 
available in mimeographed form, as in the past. 
In table D-2, Consumers’ Price Indexes will be 
shown for the 34 cities on the time schedule given 
in footnote 6, page 410. Similarly for table 
D-3, the commodity indexes for the various cities 
will be provided in some instances, as suggested 
above, at less frequent intervals than in the past. 
Table D-6 will continue to present selected food 
indexes, monthly, although there will in general be 
some reduction in commodity coverage. In the 
case of the index of 28 commodity prices, not 
shown in the Monthly Labor Review, the indexes 
will continue to be made available to the press 
daily. 


Wages and Wage Analysis 


Probably the most significant changes in the 
substantive character of the Bureau’s work were 
those introduced into the program of the Wage 
Analysis Branch as a result of growing recognition 
of the need for more current wage information 


and, further, of the specific requirements of wage 
information for purposes of local contract negotie- 
tion. Offsetting in part the effects of reduction 
in funds available for collection of occupational 
wage rates, the program revisions represented 
adoption of less costly types of industry wage 
surveys and the introduction of many economies in 
operation based upon recent experimentation, 
for example, in the use of mail questionnaires in 
place of field visits, where practical. To a large 
extent these economies reflect reduction in the 
variety of detail to be made available, or in the 
industries and areas covered. 

Contrary to the general policy to emphasize 
national data at the sacrifice of local statistics, the 
new wage program of the Bureau places greater 
emphasis upon local industry wage information. 
This reflects the recognition, noted above, of the 
greater usefulness for both labor and manage- 
ment in many situations of wage-rate information 
on a local basis (and between areas) as against 
national averages. Further, the industry-locality 
wage studies, which now constitute a major part of 
the current program in this field, are projected as 
recurring annual surveys that will provide a body 
of comparative wage data over time. Under this 
program, wage-rate information is obtained for a 
highly selected number of key occupations in 18 
manufacturing and 8 or more nonmanufacturing 
industries, predominantly in 33 leading industrial 
areas.’ The operations are scheduled to facilitate 





7 The industries (subject to some change) are as follows, with number of 
localities covered indicated in parentheses: 


Manufacturing: 
Industrial chemicals (13) 
Cotton textiles (8) 
Dresses (14) 
Cigars (7) 
Fabricated structural steel (20) 
Foundries, ferrous (25) 
Footwear (10) 
Furniture, wood, other than 

upholstered (9) 

Furniture, wood, upholstered (4) 


Nonmanufacturing: 
Cafeterias (33)* 
Grocery stores (33)** 
Auto repair shops (33) 
Department stores (33) 
Hotels (33) 
Limited price variety stores (33) 

*To alternate with hotels. 

**To alternate with limited price variety stores. 

The principal cities included in the surveys are as follows: Boston, Hart 
ford, Providence, Buffalo, Newark, New York, Paterson, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Rochester, Baltimore, Louisville, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Toledo, St. Louis, Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, 
Tulsa, Denver, Los Angeles, Portland (Oreg.), San Francisco, Seattle. 


Machinery, miscellaneous (32) 
Machine too! accessories (13) 
Paints and varnishes (12) 
Radios (8) 

Rayon and silk textiles (9) 
Suits and coats, men’s (10) 
Woolens and worsteds (4) 
Hosiery, full fashioned (4) 
Hosiery, seamless {5) 


Power laundries (33) 

Wholesale groceries (33) 

Cross-industry clerical 
survey (5) 
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prompt release of information; publication is to be 
by means of local releases for each industry and 
city, with combined locality summaries for each 
industry. 

The Bureau’s series on union wage rates and 
standard hours of work, dating back to 1907, are 
to be continued for 5 industries where such rates, 
on an individual city basis, constitute an important 
type of wage information in contract negotiations. 
The industries covered are building construction, 
trucking, printing, street railways, and baking. 
The surveys provide data, once a year, on union 
rates and hours of work by craft, for key occupa- 
tions, in 75 cities, with publication of results as 
soon after completion as possible. In part the 
surveys are to be conducted by means of mail 
questionnaires for the first time. Information on 
rates in 7 key construction trades, by city, will be 
continued on a quarterly, instead of monthly, 
basis after October 1947. 

National industry surveys of wages and special 
studies are also to be continued but on a more 
restricted basis. Comprehensive surveys of occu- 
pational wage rates in major industries once 
every 4 or 5 years, which constituted the core of 
the Bureau’s prewar program, will be undertaken 
in a limited number of manufacturing and mining 
industries in which national data are particularly 
significant or where large city concentration is 
not evident. The industries to be surveyed this 
year will be selected from a list of industries for 
which comprehensive surveys have not been made 
for a number of years. The specific industries 
to be selected from the list shown below ° will be 
determined in part by the cooperative arrange- 
ments that can be made with industry and union 
groups and in part by the economy with which 
they can be scheduled together with the other 

field work of the Wage Analysis Branch. Ex- 
ploratory work will be conducted to determine the 
feasibility of initiating a new survey, at a later 
date, of unskilled labor rates cutting across many 
industries. This project is planned to replace the 
previous series on common labor rates, to provide 
a type of wage data commonly used in contracts 
as a benchmark for the determination of all 
other rates. 





§ Cotton garments; Rubber tires and tubes; Automobiles; Grain milling 
(by mail questionnaire); Electrical appliances; Steel; Electric utilities; 
Petroleum refining; Fertilizer (by mail questionnaire); and Non ferrous 
mining and milling. 


Another innovation in the Bureau’s wage pro- 
gram is the conversion, now in a technical stage, 
of the semiannual urban wage rate index (based 
upon occupational wage rate data) to an index 
of straight-time average hourly earnings directly 
related to the Bureau’s establishment pay-rol! 
reports. Other work bearing upon wage move- 
ments and wage developments will include prepa- 
ration of a monthly report on the wage situation, 
using hours and earnings data, reports from 
regional wage analysts on general wage changes, 
and information available from other sources; and 
preparation and maintenance on a current basis 
of a series of wage chronologies in important wage 
determination situations. 

Following completion of the Bureau’s final re- 
port on guaranteed wage and employment plans 
this year, work is to be continued on maintaining 
a current file of information on such plans for 
servicing management and labor groups. Ex- 
ploratory work of a technical character will be 
conducted to provide a basis for obtaining infor- 
mation on annual earnings and family earnings for 
use in connection with guaranteed wage plans and 
for other purposes. 


Industrial Relations 


During the first year of collective bargaining 
under the Labor Management Relations Act 
there is an additional need for maintaining the 
Bureau’s basic fact-finding activities in the field of 
industrial relations. This program will consist, 
essentially, of three parts. Probably of most im- 
portance is the function, required of the Bureau 
under the act, of maintaining a file of collective- 
bargaining agreements and making the information 
on contract provisions available to the public. 
Funds for this work are not adequate to permit 
the collection of all agreements (the act does not 
provide for compulsory filing) but the current pro- 
gram is designed to obtain monthly 700 or 800 
new agreements or arbitration awards and to 
maintain a relatively current file of approximately 
15,000 agreements. Two innovations may be 
noted for making information on agreements 
readily available to the public. Agreements are 
to be microfilmed and filed in the Bureau’s five 
regional offices for public inspection (unless con- 
fidential), and 1,200 key agreements are to be 
coded and processed by machine tabulation 
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methods to facilitate systematic analysis and 
summarization of major current changes in con- 
tract provisions. During the year the revised 
chapters of Union Agreement Provisions (Bulletin 
No. 686) are to be published as separate sections 
of Bulletin 968, the first of which has already ap- 
peared. The analysis of health and welfare pro- 
visions of collective-bargaining agreements, in co- 
operation with the Social Security Board and the 
Public Health Service, is to be completed. 

The Bureau’s monthly statistics on work stop- 
pages resulting from labor-management disputes, 
on a national basis, are to be continued (as shown 
in table E-1) with no reduction in detail. Revised 
data and review of industrial disputes will be 
published in the regular annual review. 

To the extent possible, the directories of trade- 
unions and trade organizations engaging in collec- 
tive-bargaining activities are to be kept up to date, 
as is the Bureau’s information on the membership 
of trade-union organizations. 


Construction Statistics 


Curtailment of the Bureau’s statistical services 
in the field of construction statistics takes the 
form, as in other programs, except wages, of 
elimination of local surveys, with continuance of 
national data on a reduced basis. Following the 
completion in November 1947 of a program con- 
ducted for the National Housing Administration, 
the Bureau will collect and publish local informa- 
tion on the total volume and characteristics of 
housing undertaken (other than building permit 
data) in only 6 of the 65 nonfarm areas for which 
monthly information on dwelling units started and 
average costs were made available to that time. 

The building permit data, initiated by the 
Bureau in the twenties, will continue to be released 
monthly in mimeographed form, for 92 cities of 
over 100,000 population and for States and geo- 
graphic divisions. The information provided 
under this continuing program of local building 
information includes (from permit data) the valu- 
ation and the number of new dwellings scheduled 
to be started. 

The scope and detail of the national construc- 
tion and housing statistics program on construc- 
tion volume and costs to be maintained by the 
Bureau in the current year may be shown, most 
readily, by examination of tables F-1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 8. These tables embody all of the data to 
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be made available, on a national basis, with refer- 
ence to construction except the monthly employ- 
ment and earnings data referred to above, quar- 
terly estimates of employment by type of con- 
struction, and quarterly data on union wage rates 
for 7 construction trades. 


Industrial Hazards 


For the current year the Bureau’s program in 
this field is restricted to a continuation of the 
annual and monthly industry surveys of work in- 
juries and to accident-cause surveys in two in- 
dustries. Special working conditions studies, 
similar to the recently published report on the 
effects of work-hours schedules, are not to be under- 
taken at the present time. The annual survey 
of work injuries covers all types of fatalities and 
disabilities in manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing industries; monthly frequency rates of a kind 
useful for accident-prevention programs will be 
published for 18 major and 112 separate manu- 
facturing industry groups. The two accident- 
cause studies to be published this year, for which 
field work was previously completed, cover in- 
juries and accident causes in pulpwood logging °® 
and textile dyeing and finishing. Field studies 
will be conducted this year for current studies of 
accidents and their causes in the fertilizer in- 
dustry and among seamen on inland waterways. 


Productivity, Technological Developments 


The major emphasis in this program is upon the 
new series of direct-productivity reports which 
are based on establishment records and provide 
annual data on changes in the man-hours ex- 
pended in the manufacture of specified products. 
Beginning with the study on machine tools, 
issued in June 1947, reports will be published 
during the current fiscal year for about 9 industries 
in which field work has been largely completed.” 
Field work already in progress will be continued 
for about 10 additional industries, but staff limita- 
tions will delay carrying forward preliminary work 
initiated in another group of 10 industries. For 
the same reason, “repeat” surveys, covering the 
year 1946 or 1947, can be scheduled for only about 
4 of the first group of 10 industries. In short, 
under present conditions the program covers 





* Summary published in Monthly Labor Review, August 1947. 

10 The reports will probably include the following industries: Construction 
machinery; Industrial equipment; Radio receivers and parts; Shoes; Fer 
tilizer; Leather; Sugar refining; Soap; and Shirts. 
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about 30 industries but on less than an annual 
basis." 

This new approach to the measurement of 
productivity changes provides, it is believed, a 
generally more useful type of data, including in- 
dexes of man-hour requirements for carefully speci- 
fied products, by size of plant, capacity utilization, 
production methods, and geographic region. In 
contrast to productivity indexes based upon 
secondary sources of data, the direct reports 
provide detailed information and facilitate realistic 
analysis of the factors affecting productivity 
trends. The new approach is particularly useful 
in those industries, notably in the durable goods 
fields, which produce a heterogeneous variety of 
final products, and for which over-all indexes are 
not always very meaningful. 

The general indexes of productivity and unit 
labor costs based upon secondary sources will be 
continued, on an annual basis, in about 35 manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries for 
which output data are currently available from 
secondary sources. The full coverage of 65 indus- 
tries includéd in the Bureau’s historical series can- 
not be reestablished until data from the Census 
of Manufactures for 1947 become available. 

The development of statistics on interindustry 
relationships and techniques for dealing with 
economic relationships of this kind (e. g., as in the 
Bureau’s study of Full Employment Patterns, 
1950) is recognized as a contribution of great 
value in the analysis of complex economic prob- 
lems. In the current year the Bureau is main- 
taining the nucleus of a technical staff to make 
such improvements in the underlying data as 
may be possible prior to the availability of 
additional material from the Census material 
mentioned above and to assist other government 
agencies on studies involving this statistical 
method. 


Occupational Outlook Studies 


This program of research on the long-range 
employment prospects in occupations requiring 





1! Other industries that may be covered in the program include the follow- 
Ing: Book printing; Batteries; Nonferrous metals; Watches and clocks; 
Chemicals; Agricultural equipment; Furniture; Glass containers; Tires and 
tubes; Electrical appliances; Household electrical equipment; Cutlery and 
razor blades; Slaughtering and meat packing; Aluminum and enamelware; 
Flatware and hollow ware; Mining machinery; Pressed and blown glassware; 
Railway equipment; Luggage; and Metal-forming equipment. 





planned training or apprenticeship is continued 
with some curtailment in scope. Within the past 
year the objective of the Congress, in establishing 
this function in 1940, to make such information 
available for vocational counseling, has been 
realized in large part, after a wartime cessation of 
activities. In addition to a series of compre- 
hensive outlook studies for important industries, 
the program has provided shorter reports on more 
than 200 occupations including the major pro- 
fessional, administrative, clerical, service, and 
skilled crafts that veterans and young people in 
school have indicated as occupational objectives. 
In the current period 6 major industry studies, 
embracing 70 occupations and a labor force of 
about 2% million, are scheduled; these include 
railroads, electric light and power, and plastics. 
Related work on current analysis of changes in 
the size and composition of the labor force is con- 
siderably reduced for the present, although work 
on the construction of labor force ‘‘life tables’ 
and their application to the study of occupational! 
replacement needs is to be continued. 


Foreign Labor Conditions 


Studies on foreign labor conditions, authorized 
in the original legislation defining the functions 
of the Bureau in 1888, have assumed increasing 
importance in the past 2 years. Because of the 
role of labor in the political life of foreign coun- 
tries and the expanded functions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the international field, there was 
an evident need for continuing the Bureau’s fact- 
finding and technical services of this kind on at 
least the same scale as during the past fiscal year. 
In the current program, a somewhat smaller staff 
is provided to service the Department of Labor, 
particularly in connection with the work of inter- 
departmental agencies and international organiza- 
tions; to collect and publish information on foreign 
labor conditions for the public; and to carry on a 
training program for Latin American statisticians 
in labor statistics and in the labor aspects of the 
1950 Census of the Americas as a part of the 
Cultural Cooperation Program. Much of the 
information collected by this staff is published in 
summary form several times a year in the mime- 
ographed publication Notes on Labor Abroad. 
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State Workmen’s 
Compensation 
Legislation in 1947 


ALFRED ACEE! 





LEGISLATION which in most cases will materially 
improve and strengthen existing workmen’s com- 
pensation laws was enacted in 39 States this year.’ 
Six States enacted new occupational-disease laws, 
bringing the total to 39 States which provide some 
protection against the hazards of occupational 
diseases. In addition, second-injury funds were 
established in 5 States. The laws of Nevada and 
New Hampshire were made compulsory instead 
of elective, and at the same time other improve- 
ments were made in these two acts. Most of the 
States increased the benefits payable for injuries 
or death, and in some of these States medical 
benefits were extended. 


Second-Injury Funds 


Important advances were made in the establish- 
ment of second-injury funds. The purpose of 
these funds is to help handicapped persons to 
obtain employment. When an employee has 
sustained an injury involving the loss of a member 
of the body, and then loses another member as a 
result of an industrial injury, he may become 
permanently and totally disabled. If the total 
cost of compensation in such a case is imposed on 
the latest employer, physically handicapped per- 
sons are apt to have increased difficulties in 





1 Of the Division of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor. This 
article is based on reports received up to September 1, 1947, as to legislative 
action taken by the States. 

1 An analysis of State labor legislation enacted in 1947, by subject, was 
published in the September issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 275). 


finding jobs. To meet such problems, second- 
injury funds have been created, so that when a 
second injury occurs the employer has to pay only 
for the last injury. The employee is compensated, 
however, for the disability resulting from the com- 
bined injuries, as the remainder of the award is 
paid from the second-injury fund. These funds 
are frequently financed by a charge made against 
employers in death cases when there are no 
dependents. 

As a result of 1947 legislation, there are 37 
States in which second-injury funds or equivalent 
arrangements have been established. New funds 
were set up in New Hampshire, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Vermont. An amendment to the 
West Virginia law established a second-injury 
reserve in the surplus fund. Previously there 
was an equivalent arrangement which provided 
that payment for second injuries was to be made 
out of the regular accident fund. 


Occupational Diseases 


Occupational-disease laws were enacted for the 
first time, in lowa, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas, making a 
total of 39 States which completely or partially 
protect workmen against the hazards of occupa- 
tional diseases. The National Conferences on 
Labor Legislation and other representative groups 
have repeatedly stressed the importance of having 
general or complete coverage of occupational 
diseases, rather than limiting compensation to 
specified diseases. However, each of the laws 
passed in 1947 is of the schedule type, which lists 
certain compensable diseases. The Tennessee law 
has a special provision which permits an employer 
to reject the schedule and elect to be bound for 
full coverage of all occupational diseases. 

The occupational-disease law of Minnesota was 
amended to provide that compensation for tem- 
porary partial disability, instead of being limited 
to 25 weeks, shall be on the same basis as compen- 
sation for an accidental injury. The amendment 
specifies that in silicosis cases, the last 5 years of 
exposure must have been within the State; the 
period previously specified was 3 years. 

The New York law was amended so as to repeal 
special limitations with regard to silicosis benefits. 
The amendment also provides that the employer 
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or insurance carrier, although required to pay 
awards of compensation for silicosis or other dust 
diseases in the first instance, shall be reimbursed 
from the special disability fund for all compensa- 
tion and medical benefits, including death benefits 
and funeral expenses paid on account of such 
diseases, subsequent to the first 260 weeks of 
disability and death benefits combined. In the 
event of the death of an employee who was totally 
disabled from silicosis or other dust disease prior 
to July 1, 1947, the employer is to be reimbursed 
for death benefits subsequent to compensation 
payable for the first 104 weeks. 


Increased Benefits 


Twenty-two States provided for increased 
benefits. In some of these States, both maximum 
and minimum weekly benefits were increased, and 
in others the maximum number of weeks during 
which compensation is payable was raised. The 
aggregate amount payable also was increased in 
some States. Most of the changes resulted in 
improvements of existing legislation. 


Disability Benefits: Increased benefits for some 
type of disability were provided for in all 22 
States, as indicated in table 1. In 13 States, 
such increases applied to all types of disability. 
Special mention should be made of the California 
legislation. Previously maximum benefits had 
been temporarily increased to $30 a week; the 
increase was made permanent in 1947, and in 
addition, the minimum weekly benefits were in- 
creased from $6.50 to $9.75. In Minnesota, the 
additional amount payable to injured employees 
from the second-injury fund after they have 
received a maximum of $10,000 for total disa- 
bility, was increased from $2,500 to $5,000. 

In several States, compensation for the loss of 
members of the body, as specified in a schedule, 
was increased. In Massachusetts, for example, 
the number of weeks for which compensation is 
paid for the loss of the right hand was increased 
from 75 to 100, and similar increases were made 
for the loss of the left hand and the partial loss 
of the sight of an eye. In Rhode Island, bene- 
fits are now payable for 60 weeks for loss of hear- 
ing of either ear and 150 weeks for loss of hearing 
of both ears. The South Dakota law increased 
the period of compensation for loss of the sight 
of an eye from 100 to 150 weeks. In Virginia, 


the compensation to be paid in case of scheduled 
injuries was increased from 55 to 60 percent of the 
average weekly wage. 

In Florida, increases were made in the number 
of weeks of compensation for the loss of various 
members of the body. The Indiana law, which 
provided that compensation for scheduled injuries 
should be in lieu of all other compensation, was 
amended in 1947 to provide that an injured em- 
ployee shall receive compensation for scheduled 
injuries, in addition to compensation for temporary 
total disability, for not more than 26 weeks. The 
North Carolina law was amended to provide that 
in cases in which total disability is due to paralysis 
resulting from injuries to the spinal cord compen- 
sation, including reasonable and necessary medical 
and hospital care, shall be paid during the life of 
the injured employee. In Delaware, benefits are 
to be paid during disability; previously, com- 
pensation for permanent total disability was 
limited to 500 weeks. 

Table 1 shows the increases in benefits in disa- 
bility cases, both in weekly maximum and mini- 
mum rates and in the aggregate amounts. In 
some instances it was impracticable to give com- 
plete details in the table. In States where addi- 
tional amounts are allowed if the injured employee 
has dependents, the maximum amount shown in 
the table includes the amounts allowed for such 
dependents. For example, in Oregon, in perma- 
nent total disability cases, the allowance for a 
married workman having 2 children was increased 
from $50 to $70 a month. Increases were also 
made in the benefits paid to dependent children, 
with the provision that the total monthly bene- 
fits should be limited to $137 instead of $88. In 
order to include this provision in the table, the 
maximum amount of $137 a month was used 
(converted to weekly payments). 


Death Benefits: Increases in the maximum weekly 
benefits in death cases were made in 15 States. 
In 9 of these, the minimum weekly benefits were 
also raised. Changes were made in the aggre- 
gate maximum benefits in 7 States. In Maryland, 
the maximum period during which benefits are 
paid was extended. In New Hampshire, the 
benefits previously paid in a lump sum are to be 
paid on a weekly basis. Seven States increased 
the maximum allowances for funeral expenses: 
Connecticut and Minnesota, from $250 to $350; 
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TaBLe 1.—Benefit increases in disability cases under State 
workmen’s compensation laws, 1947 




















Weekly maxi-| Weekly mini-| Aggregate 
mum in- mum in- amounts in- 
State and kind of disability 
From—| To— |From—/ To— |From—| To— 
ifornia: 
oe Temporary total.......-..|---.---|------- $6.50 | $9.75 |..-...-]..----- 
Permanent total...........}|.......}......- £8] G7 |.......]......- 
rado 
Colieanperery totel.......--. $14.00 |$17.50 | 5.00] 7.00 }.......|-..-... 
Permanent total.........- 14.00 | 17.50 | 5.00] 7.00 |$4,375 | $5,475 
Permanent partial........ 14.00 | 17.50 | 5.00| 7.00 | 3,640] 4, 
Connecticut: 
Temporary total..........| 30.00 | 32.00! 7.00 | 9.00 |.......|....-.-. 
Permanent total__......-- 30.00 | 32.00 | 7.00 | 9.00 |_......}---.--- 
Permanent partial. ..-.-.- 30.00 | 32.00 | 7.00} 9.00 j.......]....... 
ag 5,000} (1) 
emporary toval......--.-| .------| --<----| -------|----<-- a 
OO SS eee ee ee a ee 5,000 | (}) 
PY RE isiwidadh ince. lawkbinel~ncdtcclecsaces 5,000} () 
Illinois: 
Temporary total.........- CL) Sa SE ee 
Permanent total__.......- St RR A CR Se 
Permanent partial.......- — 2, UL eee eee ee eee 
Kansas: 
Temporary total.........- 18.00 | 20.00} 6.00] 7.00 |......-]--..--- 
Permanent total.......-..- 18.00 | 20.00} 6.00] 7.00 |..-....]------- 
Permanent partial... ----- 18.00 | 20.00 | 6.00} 7.00 |....-.-]------- 
Merpuee: 
emporary total.......... SS se . y Pa Sa Severe eee 
Permanent total__......-- J ( | Oe Bea ee eee 
PE SOE SS ae 4,240 | 7,500 
Minnesota: 
Temporary total_......... 24.00 | 27.00 | 10.00 | 13.50 |_......}---.-.. 
Permanent total._......-- 24.00 | 27.00 | 10.00 | 13.50 |_......}.--.-.- 
Montana: 
Temporary total_........- 2 ) > ¢ 7? re ae 
Permanent total__......_. 6 ETE TRE EE Se 
Permanent partial.......- i Ji) 3 | =e a See Se 
Nevada: 
Temporary total_........- re 8) §) | ae ao 8,000 | 9,000 
Permanent total._.......- tf GR ARR! ae eee 
Permanent partial... _- _ OS 5 | 2 TS see 
New Hampshire: 
Temporary total.......... 21.00 | 25.00 | 8.00 | 10.00 |_......]....--. 
Permanent total......._.- 21.00 | 25.00 |} 8.00 | 10.00 j_......]....... 
Permanent partial....._.- ee Swen © BOP | BG bon caccleccses- 
New Mexico: 
Temporary total_......... 18.00 | 22.00 | 10.00 | 12.00 |__.....].-..--- 
Permanent total__...._._- 18.00 | 22.00 | 10.00 | 12.00 }__..-._}_.----. 
Permanent partial......_- 18.00 | 22.00 | 10.00 | 12.00 |._....}_-._..-. 
North Carolina: 
Temporary total_......._. 20.00 | 24.00} 7.00 | 8.00 |......-]-....-- 
Permanent total__......_.  . Ve BA Ie? eae eee 
on Permanent partial........ _ Y Te Y Jee Fe: | eee ea 
Temporary total_......._- 21.00 |? 25.00 8 Fh ff a Se 
Permanent total_......._- 21.00 |? 25.00 | 8.00 | 10.00 |__..___]_-...-- 
o Permanent partial.....__- 21.00 |? 25.00 | 8.00 | 10.00 |__...--].-...-- 
on: 
emporary total........_. ee Sea eer 
Permanent total........_-  - oy | | aa Rees. - Gaeeaee sores 
South Dakota: 
Temporary total__.....__- AE a ee see 
Permanent total__......_- i et Ta SES Sepa 
Permanent partial........ J. | SR SR GRR lee 
Tennessee: 
Temporary total_........- 18.00 | 20.00 | 7.00] 8.00] 5,000 | 6,500 
Permanent total._...____- 18.00 | 20.00 | 7.00] 8.00} 5,000 | 6,500 
. Permanent partial.......- 18.00 | 20.00 7.00 8.00 | 5,000 6, 500 
‘exas: 
Temporary total_......__- See meee See RED Ln. ccockconccee 
Permanent total._......_- 20.00 | 25.00} 7.00] 9.00 |_._...-].....-- 
Permanent partial... ___- 20.00 | 25.00] 7.00] 9.00 |.......}....... 
Washington: 
Temporary total_........- , \, » SE eS ae ee 
Permanent total_......... | et Se a ae 
Wisconsin: 
Temporary total_......._- OO 8S EE a + ee 
Permanent total._........ SS TT A 
Permanent partial_....__-  . | 2 Fe a Sea 
Wyoming: 
Temporary total__......_-  -t a Te as 
Permanent total__.......- i A 
Permanent partial____..-- i. 4° Gs ae 

















1No te amount. 

? The $21 maximum had been increased to $24.50 for a temporary period 
ending Sept. 30, 1947. 
a For married workmen. Additional amounts allowed for dependent 


ildren. 
4 Includes allowances for dependent children. 
§ Benefits for each child, which were increased from $198 to $240 annually. 



































Oregon and Washington, from $150 to $200; 
Maryland, from $125 to $300; Nevada, from $175 
to $350; and Oregon, from $200 to $250. 

Table 2 shows increases provided in weekly and 
total death benefits. In this table the same difli- 
culty exists in presenting details that applies to- 
the table showing disability benefits. The maxi- 
mum amounts as here presented take into con- 
sideration additional amounts allowed for de- 
pendents. 


TABLE 2.—Benefit changes in death cases under State 
workmen’s compensation laws, 1947 


























Weekly max- | Weekly min- Aggregate Periods (in 
imum imum amounts weeks) 
State — a Se on ae = 
| i 
From—| To— | From—| To— “<= To— | From | To— 
California. -_----- sear $6, 000 | $7, 500 
Colorado... ...-. $14. 00 |$17. 50 | $5.00 | $7.00 | 4,375 | 5,475 
Connecticut.....| 30.00 | 32.00 | 7.00 | 9.00 : : 
ind dines ereintonwintie EE, RTS 5, 000 (') 
Illinois.....-..-- 24.00 | 26.00 |..-.... te 
2S eae Se ae st = 4,000 | 5, 000 q 
Maryland._-.-_-_. as ~ ; 6, 500 | 7, 500 416 | 500 
Minnesota. - ..-- 24.00 | 27.00 | 10.00 | 13. 50 |__.--. ‘ 
DE cnckcudl MET bE Tntacdeslssescccefeancese 
Nevada. ......../| 19.38 | 31.126 |..... J 
New Hampshire. Se aad . 1225. 00 215.00 | 5,400 | 7, 500 .| 2300 
New Mexico....| 18.00 | 22.00 | 10.00 | 12.00 |.__-. ne , 
North Carolina.| 21.00 | 24.00 7.00 8. 00 
Ohio. ...-.. ...---| 21.00 |?25. 00 8.00 | 10.00 
Oregon.........- 20.31 | 31.61 |.. ar .| 
‘Tennessee... -- 18.00 | 20.00} 7.00] 8.00 | 5,000 | 6, 500 | 
Texas........... 20.00 | 25.00] 7.00! 9.00 
Vermont..____... 16.83 | 20.00} 5.60 | 10.00 | 3,500 | 5, 200 -| 
Washington. Be Oe SED Pnnccccalecce . 
Wisconsin... 25.90 | 28.00 |...... | 














1 No aggregate amount. 

? Under previous law, compensation was payable in a lump sum. 

3’ The $21 maximum had been increased to $24.50 for a temporary period 
ending Sept. 30, 1947. 

4 Includes allowances for dependent children, 


Waiting Period 


In Nevada, the waiting period was reduced from 
7 to 5 days, and it was provided that if incapacity 
lasts for 5 days or more (instead of 7 days) compen- 
sation shall be paid from the date of injury. 
Under a Vermont law, the 7-day waiting period was 
continued, but provision was made that compen- 
sation shall be paid for the whole period of disa- 
bility, if the disability lasts for 21 days after the 
seventh day. 


Coverage of Persons and Employments 


The most important changes relating to cover- 
age were made in Nevada and New Hampshire, 
where the laws were made compulsory instead 
of elective. In Nevada, the former law was elec- 
tive as to all employers, but the new law is com- 
pulsory for employers having 4 or more employees. 
In New Hampshire, the amendment provides for 
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compulsory coverage of employers with 5 or more 
employees; previously, the law was elective for 
such employers and for specified hazardous em- 
ployments. 

The Oklahoma law was amended to define 
hazardous employment as including any employee 
of an employer who procures an insurance policy 
covering such employee, regardless of the nature 
of the business or the type of work performed. 
In Wyoming, the list of extra-hazardous occupa- 
tions was enlarged. 





Medical Services 


Five States—Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
and New Mexico—increased the amount or 
duration of medical aid. A special act in Con- 
necticut enlarged the scope of medical services to 
include nursing. 

In Indiana, the period for which medical services 
must be rendered was increased from 120 to 180 
days. In addition, the industrial board is author- 
ized to require further medical treatment necessary 
to limit of reduce the amount and extent of the 
disability or impairment. In Iowa, the maximum 
amount which may be fixed by the industrial 
commissioner for medical services in exceptional 
cases was raised from $600 to $800. Under a 
Kansas law, the period allowed for medical benefits 
was increased from 60 to 120 days and the maxi- 
mum amount of benefits from $500 to $750. 

A Maryland law increased medical and hospital 
benefits from $750 to $1,500, with additional 
hospital services in the discretion of the com- 


mission, limited in amount to $500 instead of 
$250. In New Mexico, the maximum amount 
allowed for medical and hospital benefits was 
increased from $400 to $700. The injured employee 
is also authorized to apply to the district court for 
an order requiring additional benefits. 


Administration 


An independent workmen’s compensation com- 
mission, composed of 4 commissioners, was 
established in Michigan; previously 5 commis- 
sioners in the department of labor and industry 
administered workmen’s compensation. In New 
Hampshire, the commissioner of labor was given 
some administrative duties; under the previous 
law, a complete system of court administration 
had been in effect. A Rhode Island law authorized 
the chief of the division of workmen’s compensa- 
tion or any of his authorized representatives to 
hold hearings; previously such hearings were held 
by the director of labor. 

Several States made changes with regard to 
administration. In Florida, for example, claims for 
compensation can be filed within 2 years after 
injury or death instead of 1 year. In New Mexico, 
benefits are required to be paid semimonthly 
instead of monthly. The time for filing claims in 
New York was extended from 1 to 2 years after 
accident or death. The provision of the Tennessee 
law regarding settlement of claims was changed 
by providing that it shall be the duty of the court 
to determine whether the employee is receiving 
substantially the benefits provided by the act. 
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Premium Pay 
Provisions in Selected 
Union Agreements. 





Most UNION AGREEMENTS in effect in the second 
half of 1946—85 percent of those studied—provided 
overtime pay at the rate of time and a half for 
all work in excess of 8 hours a day or 40 hours a 
week.2, Exceptions to this general rule were 
found in the West Coast longshore and in women’s 
clothing industries. In flat glass, men’s clothing, 
and leather products it was not uncommon to find 
an established workday of less than 8 hours and 
workweek under 40 hours, with the premium 
rate, however, starting after 8 or 40 hours. 

Almost half the agreements, covering over 
750,000 workers in the sample, had provisions 
requiring penalty rates for work performed on 
Saturday as such; and about 60 percent, covering 
a similar proportion of workers, required penalty 
rates for Sunday work as such. In these agree- 
ments, more than 80 percent of the workers who 
received premium pay for Saturday or Sunday as 
such were paid time and a half for Saturday work 
and double time for Sunday work, irrespective of 
the number of hours previously worked during 
the week. 

About a fourth of the agreements, covering 
approximately 40 percent of the workers in the 
sample, specified time and a half for work on the 


1 Prepared by the staff of the Collective Bargaining Division in the Bureau’s 
Industrial Relations Branch. 

2 This analysis is based on a selection of 437 union agreements which were in 
effect in the latter half of 1946, covering slightly over 2 million workers in 
the following 31 manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries: Aircraft; 
alloying, rolling, and drawing of nonferrous metals; aluminum; automobiles; 
canning and preserving; chemicals; cigars; concerete, gypsum, and plaster 
products; cotton textiles; electrical machinery; flat glass; glassware, pressed 
or blown; iron and steel and their products; leather products; leather tanning; 
longshoring; meat packing; men’s clothing; nonelectrical machinery; paper; 
petroleum refining; pottery; rubber; shipbuilding; shoes; smelting and refin- 
ing of nonferrous metals; structural clay products; sugar; tobacco and ciga- 
rettes; trucking (general pick-up and delivery); and women’s clothing. 





sixth consecutive day. About 30 percent, cover- 
ing about 25 percent of the workers, specified a 
premium rate for work on the seventh consecutive 
day; half of these workers received time and a half 
for work on the seventh day and the other half, 
double time. 

More than four-fifths of all workers in the sample 
received premium pay for production work on 
holidays. Of these, two-thirds were paid double 
time, and a third, time and a half. Six holidays 
were most frequently specified. 

Three out of every four workers in the sample 
were under agreements which required a differen- 
tial for work on shifts other than the first or 
regular day shift. Workers on the third shift 
generally were paid a higher differential than 
those on the second shift. 


Executive Order 9240 


Prior to World War II, most union agreements 
provided premium rates for Saturday and Sunday 
work, as well as for holidays. ‘Two basic reasons 
accounted for the existence of special rates for 
work on these days: The principle that holiday 
work, as such, deserved special reward; and the 
deterrent effect of premium rates on the extension 
of work over the week-end holidays. 

During the war, however, as plants normally 
on a l-shift basis converted to 24-hour, 7-day 
operations, most of the usual premium pay pro- 
visions for Saturday, Sunday, and holiday work 
were altered by Executive Order 9240, which was 
in effect from October 1, 1942, to August 21, 1945. 
This order provided that no premium wage or 
extra compensation was to be paid for work on 
Saturday or Sunday, as such, on work relating to 
the prosecution of the war; that time and a half 
was permissible but not obligatory for work per- 
formed on the sixth day worked in the regularly 
scheduled workweek, or for work over 40 hours a 
week, or 8 hours a day, where otherwise required 
by law or by contract; that double time was to be 
paid for work on the seventh day worked in the 
regularly scheduled workweek; and that time and 
a half, but no more, was required for work on the 
six holidays enumerated in the order, premium 
pay or extra compensation having been prohibited 
for any other holidays. 

Of the 437 agreements included in this study, 
all of which were in effect on July 1, 1946 (almost 
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a year after the end of the war and the revocation 
of Executive Order 9240), approximately 60 per- 
cent had reinstated the provisions requiring pre- 
mium rates for Sunday work as such, and about 
50 percent, the clauses for Saturday work as such. 


Weekly or Daily Work Schedules 


Agreements covering most of the workers in the 
sample required that time and a half was to be 
paid for hours of work which exceed 40 a week. 
In the shipbuilding industry on the West Coast 
and in ship repair on the Gulf Coast, however, the 
zone standard agreements * provided for double 
time after 40 hours. 

Most of the agreements which required a 
premium rate for work beyond a scheduled work- 
week under 40 hours were in the West Coast 
longshore industry and in women’s clothing. The 
West Coast longshore agreements stipulated an 
amount almost equivalent to time and a half after 
30 hours of work a week, averaged over 4 weeks. 
In women’s clothing, many agreements required 
time and a half after 35 or 37% hours of work, and 
some prohibited overtime altogether. 

In men’s clothing, the association agreements 
for the principal manufacturing areas established 
a 36-hour week, and one agreement required time 
and a half thereafter. The agreement with the 
New York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange con- 
tained no mention of overtime work. The Phila- 
delphia and Boston association agreements per- 
mitted 4 hours’ overtime beyond the scheduled 
36-hour week at the regular rates. Agreements in 
other areas with individual manufacturers in some 
cases established a 40-hour week, with time and 
a half thereafter. 

A number of trucking agreements provided a 

+ During 1041, labor and management in the shipbuilding industry volun- 
tarily agreed to cooperate with the Government in establishing standards in 
the industry, through the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee (composed 
of representatives of labor and management in the shipbuilding industry and 
of the procurement agencies of the Government— Maritime Commission, 
Navy and War Departments). Four zone agreements (Pacific, Atlantic, 
Gulf Coast, and Great Lakes) were negotiated and went into effect between 
April and October 1941, to continue for the duration of the national emer- 
gency. These zone agreements covered certain basic conditions of employ- 
ment: Basic hourly wage rates for standard skilled mechanics, hours of em- 
ployment and overtime rates, a clear definition of shift premiums, provision 


for apprentice training, and provisions for employee health and safety. In- 
dividual! collective-bargaining agreements entered into between shipbuilding 
management and labor incorporated the provisions of the zone standards. 

The change to prewar practices in overtime payments became effective 
October 6, 1945, as the result of a national referendum held in August of that 
year, on instruction of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee. See Re- 
port of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee, in Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Labor, June 30, 1946 (Washington, 1947). 





premium rate for time worked beyond a schedule 
of 48 to 54 hours. 

Agreements affecting more than 4 out of 5 
workers in the sample required that time and a half 
was to be paid for all work in excess of 8 hours 
a day. About half of the men’s clothing agree- 
ments studied, which covered about a third of the 
industry’s workers in the sample, required time 
and a half after 8 hours. In other agreements in 
this industry, overtime work beyond 8 hours was 
prohibited. About two-thirds of the workers in 
the trucking industry sample received time and a 
half after 8 hours. Double time after 8 hours was 
provided for in the Zone Standard Agreements of 
the West Coast shipbuilding industry and of ship 
repair on the Gulf Coast, and also in an agreement 
in iron and steel products. In the Alaska salmon 
industry, which paid its workers on a monthly 
basis, and occasionally in trucking, the premium 
rate for work over 8 hours was a fixed sum an hour. 

Only 11 agreements, covering less than 5,000 
workers, provided for a workday of more than 
8 hours. Eight trucking agreements required 
time and a half after 9 hours, and the remainder 
(2 trucking and 1 cigar manufacturing agreement) 
required similar overtime after 10 hours. 

A premium rate for work beyond a day of less 
than 8 hours was found principally in the West 
Coast longshore industry and in women’s clothing. 
In the former, the premium rate applied to work 
after 6 hours. In the latter industry, some agree- 
ments stipulated time and a half after 7 or 7% 
hours, others required a premium rate after 8 hours, 
and still others prohibited overtime. One trucking 
agreement provided for time and a half after 
6% hours of work for men on a 6-day week schedule. 

In 3 industries it was not uncommon to have an 
established workday of less than 8 hours and work- 
week under 40 hours with the premium rate start- 
ing after 8 or 40 hours. For example, agreements 
with the two major producers in the flat glass 
industry established a normal 36-hour week and 
provided for time and a half after 8 hours a day 
or 40 hours a week. Similar arrangements were 
found in some of the men’s clothing agreements. 
In leather products, agreements affecting a sub- 
stantial number of workers provided for a 74-hour 
day and a 37\-hour week, with the premium rate 
starting after 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week. 
Two agreements in petroleum refining, which 
covered 2 plants of a single company, established 
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a schedule of 40 hours a week or 72 hours in any 
“predetermined” 2-week period, with time and a 
half after 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week. 

Twenty-four agreements covering less than 5 
percent of the workers in the sample stipulated 
time and a half for the first 2, 3, or 4 hours of 
overtime work and double time thereafter. This 
provision was most common in aircraft, appearing 
in 7 of the 21 agreements studied in this industry 
and affecting about 25,000 workers. In the air- 
craft sample, 2 agreements required double time 
after 10 hours and 3 after 12 hours, in 1 day; 
another required double time after 2 hours of 
overtime, and the seventh, after 3 hours of over- 
time. . 

In lieu of a higher premium rate, or in some cases 
in addition to it, some agreements provided that 
an employee who worked a specified number of 
hours overtime was to receive a meal at the em- 
ployer’s expense or payment for his meal period, 
or both. 


Premium Calendar Days 


Slightly less than half of the agreements, which 
affected more than 750,000 workers (over a third 
in the sample) required that a premium rate was 
to be paid for production work on Saturday as 
such. Table 1 shows the proportion of workers 
in each of the industries analyzed who received 
this premium rate. 


TABLE 1.—Saturday work—Proportion of workers receiving 
premium pay, by industry 








Two-thirds or more Sa Under one-third 
Aircraft. Leather tanning. Aluminum. 
Alloying, rolling, and | Men’s clothing. Automobiles. 
drawing of nonferrous | Shoes. Canning and preserving. 
metals. Trucking. Chemicals. 
Cotton textiles. Cigars.? 
Electrical machinery. Concrete, gypsum, and 
Longshoring.! aye ed products.? 
Nonelectrical machinery. Flat glass.? 
Tobacco. Glassware, pressed or 
Shipbuilding. blown.? 
Iron and steel. 
Leather products. 
Meat packing. 
Paper. 
Petroleum. 
Pottery.? 
Rubber. 
Smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals. 
Structural clay prod- 
ucts.? 
Sugar.? 
Women’s clothing.’ 











1 In longshoring, a premium rate was required for work performed between 
5 p.m. on Friday and 8 a. m. on Monday. 

2 None of the agreements in the sample for this industry required a pre- 
mium rate for Saturday work. ; 

3? Work on Saturdays often was not performed; in some instances it was 
expressly prohibited. 


Over four-fifths of the workers who were paid 
a premium rate for Saturday work received time 
and a half; the others, double time. The majority 
of those paid the latter rate were in the West 
Coast shipbuilding industry or in ship repair on 
the Gulf Coast; some were in electrical machinery 
and a few other industries. 

More than 260 of the agreements, covering 
about three-fifths of the total workers in the 
sample, required a premium rate for production 
work on Sunday. The proportion of production 
workers who received such payment is shown in 
table 2, by industry. 


TABLE 2,—Sunday work—Proportion of workers receiving 
premium pay, by industry 





One-third and under 


Two-thirds or more Under one-third 








two-thirds 
Aircraft. Canning and preserv- | Leather products.! 
Alloying, rolling, and ing. Men's clothing.! 
drawing of nonferrous | Chemicals. Women’s clothing. 
metals. Iron and steel. 
Aluminum. Leather tanning. 
Automobiles. Paper. 
Cotton textiles. Petroleum refining. 
Electrical machinery. Shoes. 
Flat glass. Structural clay prod- 
Glassware, pressed or ucts. 
blown. Sugar. 
Longshoring. 
Meat packing. 
Nonelectrical machin- 
ery. 
Pottery 
Rubber. 
Shipbuilding. 


Smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals. 

Tobacco. 

Trucking. 











1 Since production work generally is not performed on Sunday, the agree- 
ments usually contained no reference to premium rate of work on that day. 


More than four-fifths of the production workers 
who received a premium rate for Sunday work 
were paid double time. Others were paid time 
and a half, or in a few cases, a fixed sum. 

In the following industries most of the produc- 
tion workers in the sample who received a premium 
rate jwere paid time and a half: Aluminum; 
flat glass; glassware, pressed or blown; longshoring; 
paper; petroleum; pottery; smelting and refining 
of nonferrous metals; and structura! clay products. 

Double time was the prevailing rate for produc- 
tion work on Sunday in aircraft; alloying, rolling, 
and drawing of nonferrous metals; automobiles; 
cotton textiles; electrical machinery; iron and 
steel products; meat packing; nonelectrical 
machinery; rubber; shipbuilding; shoes; tobacco; 
trucking. There were some workers in these 
industries, however, who were paid time and a 


half. 
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In chemicals, leather tanning, and sugar, about 
half of the workers in the sample who received 
a premium rate were paid time and a half, and 
the other half received double time. In canning 
and preserving, the Alaska salmon agreement 
provided that a fixed sum per hour was to be 
paid for work on an employee’s day of rest. Before 
and after the fishing season the day of rest was 
Sunday; during the season it was Sunday or 
Monday. 

Premium pay for production work on the 
worker’s sixth consecutive day of work was 
provided in 105 agreements, covering nearly 
800,000 workers. The rate in all cases was time 
and a half. 

The proportion of workers who _ received 
premium pay for work performed on the sixth 
day worked in the regularly scheduled workweek 
is shown in table 3, by industry. 


Taste 3.—Sizth consecutive day of work—Proportion of 
workers receiving premium pay, by industry 











Two-thirds or more seen ~~ « ~\ aad Under one-third 
- SS 
Aluminum. Chemicals. Aircraft. 
Automobiles. Structural clay prod- | Alloying, rolling, and 
Cigars. ucts. drawing of nonferrous 
Flat glass.! metals. 


Canning and preserving. 

Cotton textiles. 

Electrical machinery. 

Glassware, pressed or 
blown.? 

Leather products.? 

Longshoring.? 

Meat packing.? 

Men’s clothing.? 

Nonelectrical machin- 
ery. 

Paper. 

Petroleum refining. 

Pottery.? 

Rubber. 

Shipbuilding.? 

Shoes.? 

Smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals. 

Sugar.? 

Tobacco.? 

Trucking. 

Women’s clothing. 


Iron and steel. 
Leather tanning. 











| When on a regularly scheduled day of 8 hours or more. 
1No agreement in the sample in these industries contained a provision 


concerning the sixth day. 


A premium rate for production work on an 
employee’s seventh consecutive day of work was 
required in 126 agreements, affecting slightly 
more than 550,000 workers (about a fourth of the 
total in the sample). The number of workers 
who received double time and the number who 
received time and a half were approximately equal. 

The proportion of workers who received a 
premium rate for the seventh consecutive day of 
production work is shown, by industry, in table 4. 


TABLE 4.—Seventh consecutive day of work—Proportion of 
workers receiving premium pay, by industry 








Two-thirds or more woee ~~~ ~~ \ peed Under one-third 
Aluminum, Chemicals. Aircraft. 
Cigars. Paper. Alloying, rolling, and 
Flat glass. Petroleum refining. drawing of non- 


ferrous mete!s. 


Iron and steel. Smelting and refining of 
Leather tanning. nonferrous metals. Automobiles. 
Structural clay products. Opes and preserv- 


g. 
Cotton textiles. 
Electrical machinery. 
Glassware, pressed or 

blown.! 
Leather products.! 
Longshoring.! 
Meat packing. 
Men’s clothing. 
Nonelectrical machin- 
ery. 
Pottery.! 
Rubber. 
Shipbuilding.! 
Shoes. 
Sugar. 
To q 
Trucking. 
Women’s clothing.'! 











! Agreements in this industry contained no mention of the seventh day. 


In petroleum refining, 6 agreements, which 
covered about 11,000 workers, required that a 
worker was to be paid time and a half “for work 
on his day off.”” In pressed and blown glassware, 
1 agreement required time and a half for the 
13th and 14th consecutive day of work, and 3 
required time and a half for Sunday in a “6—1”’ 
system (6 days of work followed by 1 day of rest) 
or for the 13th and 14th day in a “12-2” system. 
These 4 agreements cover over 3,000 workers. 


Holidays: More than 380 of the agreements, 
which covered more than four-fifths of all workers 
in the sample, specifically required that a premium 
rate was to be paid for production work on holi- 
days. In men’s clothing and women’s clothing, 
work is rarely performed on holidays, and conse- 
quently premium-pay provisions were frequently 
absent from the agreements. Additional agree- 
ments scattered in several other industries had no 
holiday provisions. The absence of a holiday 
provision from an agreement, however, does not 
invariably mean that a premium rate is not paid. 

Of the number of workers covered by the agree- 
ments sampled who received a premium rate for 
work on holidays, approximately a third were 
paid time and a half and two-thirds, double time. 
Seven agreements, covering about 7,000 workers, 
required that employees were to be paid their 
regular rate for certain holidays on which no work 
was generally done, and that either 2% times the 
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regular rate or triple time was to be paid if work 
was performed. Three of these agreements were 
in trucking, and 2 each in leather products and 
meat packing. 

A majority of the workers of the sample were 
paid double time for holiday work in the following 
industries: Aircraft; alloying, rolling, and drawing 
of nonferrous metals; automobiles; electrical 
machinery; meat packing; nonelectrical machin- 
ery; pottery; rubber; shipbuilding; tobacco; and 
trucking. Time and a half was paid the majority 
of workers studied in aluminum; chemicals; 
cigars; cotton textiles; flat glass; iron and steel 
and their products; leather products; leather tan- 
ning; longshoring; paper; shoes; and structural 
clay products. Either time and a half or double 
time was paid to a substantial number of workers 
in canning and preserving; glassware, pressed or 
blown; petroleum refining; smelting and refining 
of nonferrous metals; and sugar. 

The number of holidays for which a premium 
rate was required ranged from 3 to 11. Six days 
was most common; next, in order, were 7, 8, and 
6% days. Over 1.5 million workers were under 
agreements which specified either 6 or 6% days. 
The 6 holidays most frequently mentioned were 
New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

About 200,000 of the production workers in the 
sample (about 10 percent of all those covered) 
were under agreements which required pay for 
holidays not worked. Approximately three- 
fourths of these workers were paid for 6 or 6% 
days; the number of holidays paid for but not 
worked in other agreements ranged from 1 to 8. 


Shift Differentials ‘ 


Approximately three-fourths of the total num- 
ber of workers in the sample were under agree- 
ments which required a differential for work on 
shifts other than the first or regular day shift. 
Many of the agreements which did not specify 
shift differentials were in industries such as men’s 
and women’s clothing, where only 1 shift was 
normally scheduled. Longshore agreements, as 
noted in a following section, made no reference to 
shifts but required a premium rate for work after 
specified hours. 





4 For a study of shift differentials in manufacturing, 1945-46, see Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1947 (p. 183). 


Table 5 shows the proportion of workers who 
received shift differentials for work on shifts other 
than the first or regular day shift, by industry. 


TaBLE 5.—Proportion of workers receiving shift differentials, 
by industry 





One-third and 


under two-thirds Under one-third 


Two-thirds or more 





Aircraft. Paper. Canning and preserving. 
Alloying, rolling, and | Rubber. Chemicals. 

drawing of nonferrous | Trucking. Cigars.! 

metals. Glassware, pressed or 
Aluminum. blown.! 
Automobiles. Leather products, 
Cotton textiles. Shoes.! 
Electrical machinery. Structural clay  prod- 
Flat glass. ucts. 
Iron and steel. Sugar. 


Leather tanning. Tobacco.! 

Meat packing. 

Petroleum, 

Pottery. 

Shipbuilding. 

Smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals. 











1No references to shifts were contained in the agreements sampled in these 
industries. 


About 400,000 workers, or about a fifth of the 
sample, were under agreements which required a 
differential of 4 cents an hour for the second shift 
and of 6 cents for the third shift; about 120,000 
workers were paid a differential of 5 cents for such 
shifts. Approximately 350,000 workers were 
covered by a differential of 5 percent for the second 
and of 7% percent for the third shift; nearly 
200,000 workers were paid a 10-percent differential 
for such shifts. Other differentials ranged from 
2 cents an hour for night shifts to 18 percent (in 
1 instance) for the third shift. 

In flat glass, when four 6-hour shifts were 
scheduled, all the agreements in the sample re- 
quired a differential of 4 cents an hour for work 
performed between 6 p. m. and midnight, and of 
6 cents for work between midnight and 6 a. m. 
For shifts other than daylight single shifts, a 
differential of 4 cents an hour was paid for work 
done between the hours of 4 p. m. and midnight, 
and of 6 cents for work done between midnight 
and 8 a.m. “Appropriate” differentials were paid 
for daylight single shifts, which began or ended 
after specified hours. 

In the pottery industry, a 5-cent an hour differ- 
ential was stipulated for work on the second and 
third 8-hour shifts when three 8-hour shifts were 
scheduled. When four 6-hour shifts were operated, 
this differential was specified for work between 6 
p.m.and6a.m. Most of the agreements in the 
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sample in petroleum refining required differentials 
of 4 and 6 cents an hour for the second and third 
shifts, respectively. In the Pacific Coast ship- 
building industry, a 10-percent differential and 8 
hours’ pay for 7% hours of work were usually re- 
quired for the second shift, and 15 percent and 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours of work, for the third shift. 
In shipbuilding on the Atlantic Coast, a 7-percent 
differential for both the second and third shifts 
prevailed. 

Leather tanning agreements generally required 
a 5-cent an hour differential for the second shift 
(except 1 agreement, requiring 4 cents) and from 
5 to 10 cents for the third. The prevailing shift 
premium in meat packing was 5 cents an hour 
for work done between 6 p. m. and 6 a.m. Most 
aluminum workers were paid a differential of 4 
cents an hour for the second shift and 6 cents for 
the third. In smelting and refining of nonferrous 
metals and in alloying, rolling, and drawing of 
nonferrous metals, the second shift differential 
ranged from 4 to 6 cents or 5 percent; and the 
third, from 5 to 8 cents or 7% percent. Agreements 
covering gver 90 percent of the workers in the 
sample in iron and steel required 4 cents an hour 
for the second shift and 6 cents for the third. 
Other differentials in this industry ranged from 3 
cents an hour to 12% percent for the second shift, 
and from 5 cents to 12% percent for the third. 

Nearly 350,000 automobile workers in the 
sample were under agreements which required 
differentials of 5 percent and of 7% percent for 
specified shifts. A differential of 7 cents an hour 
for the third shift only was most common in 
cotton textiles. Over 175,000 workers in the 
sample in electrical machinery were under agree- 
ments which require a differential of 10 percent 
for the second and third shifts. 

In the aircraft industry, all agreements in the 
sample contained provisions for shift differentials. 
Three-fourths of these workers were under agree- 
ments which also prescribed a differential in hours 
for the third shift—8 hours’ pay for 6% hours’ 
work. About 35,000 aircraft workers were under 
agreements which specified a differential of 6 cents 
an hour for the second and third shifts, with 8 
hours’ pay for 6% hours of work on the third. 
One agreement provided for a differential of 10 
cents an hour for the second and third shifts, with 
8 hours’ pay for 6% hours’ work on the third shift. 


Another, without differential in hours, provided 
for a differential of 15 percent for the second and 
third shifts. The premium rate for overtime 
work in the aircraft industry usually began in the 
third shift after the scheduled hours of work, 
rather than after 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week. 

In rubber, the shift differential most often 
specified was 3 cents an hour for work between 
6 p. m. and 6 a. m. or, in a few cases, between 
7 p. m. and 7 a. m. : 


Other Premium Payments 


It was a general practice in the longshore in- 
dustry to require a premium rate, rather than a 
shift differential, for work performed before or 
after designated hours. All agreements in the 
sample in this industry required that work per- 
formed after 5 p. m. or before 8 a. m. on a week- 
day was to be paid for at a stated monetary rate, 
which was generally equivalent to time and a half 
of the regular rate. Some agreements in alloying, 
rolling, and drawing of nonferrous metals, auto- 
mobiles, canning and preserving, cotton textiles, 
men’s clothing, shipbuilding, smelting and re. 
fining of nonferrous metals, and tobacco specified 
that work outside an employee’s regular shift 
was to be compensated at time and a half. Four 
agreements in trucking required that a premium 
rate was to be paid for work before or after certain 
hours. 

Provisions regarding hazardous, dirty, or un. 
pleasant work were common in longshoring, where 
premium rates, varying from 5 cents an hour to 
more than double the regular rates, were required 
for handling certain commodities or damaged 
cargoes. Six shipbuilding agreements stipulated 
premium rates ranging from 10 cents an hour to 
time and a half for “dirty” or other specified work, 
such as galvanized burning, spray painting, 
tank cleaning, or working with certain materials 
in closely confined space. Some of the agreements 
in the paper industry required workers who were 
called in while off duty for repair work and chang- 
ing screens to be allowed 4 to 6 hours’ pay for 
the job, or time and a half for actual hours worked, 
whichever was greater. A chemical agreement 
provided that men working 30 feet or more above 
the ground were to receive a 5-cent an hour 


premium. 
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Meal Periods 


Three of the 4 longshore agreements in the 
sample required that a stipulated amount vir- 
tually equivalent to time and a half was to be 
paid for work performed during the noon lunch 
period; in the other agreement, the rate was 
double time. Work during meal periods other 
than the noon lunch period in this industry was 
usually compensated for at a higher rate than work 
during the noon period. 

Two agreements in petroleum refining stipulated 
that an employee who was required to work 
during his regular meal period was to be paid 
time and a half for such work, with an equal 
period of time allowed for eating. Four agree- 
ments stipulated that a meal was to be provided 
by the employer to workers who had to work 
past their regular quitting time. Under 1 of 
these 4 agreements, day workers on a night shift 
were allowed a 20-minute paid lunch period; 
under another, the employer paid for a lunch 
costing not more than 75 cents for an employee 
who worked 2 hours beyond his quitting time. 
According to some of the petroleum agreements, 
certain workers were permitted to eat while on 
duty. 

Three shipbuilding agreements required time 
and a half for work performed during an employee’s 
meal period and another, double time. A fifth 


specified time and a half for work during meal 


periods on new construction work and double time 
on repair work. 

Agreements covering three-fourths of the work- 
ers in the sample in meat packing required the 
payment of time and a half for work performed 
during a worker’s lunch period. When overtime 
was worked, the second meal period of the em- 
ployee, not to exceed 20 minutes, was generally 
paid for by the employer. 

One rubber agreement allowed a paid lunch 
period, with the additional provision that em- 
ployees were to produce a half hour’s extra output. 
Another provided that “employees engaged in 
jobs which are operated on 3 continuous 8-hour 
shifts, the nature of which requires a cessation 
of production for the purpose of eating, shall be 
paid 80 percent of their average straight-time 
hourly earnings for an assigned lunch period.” 

Two agreements in sugar required that time 
and a half be paid for work during the meal period. 

Collective agreements in a number of industries 
provided that, during 3-shift operations, a fully 
or partly paid lunch period be allowed. Workers 
on continuous operations in some agreements 
were also permitted to eat while on duty. A 
number of agreements specified that an employee 
who worked more than 5, 6, or any other indicated 
number of hours without a meal period was to be 
paid a premium rate for additional work until a 
meal period was allowed, or was to be allowed a 
paid meal period, or both. 


Canada: Wage Trends 
and Wage Policies, 
1939-47 


JOSEPH MINTZES ! 








AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS Of wage earners in 
Canadian manufacturing industries rose by ap- 
proximately 70 percent between 1939 and June 
1947, whereas retail prices increased by about 
33 percent and wholesale prices by nearly 70 per- 
cent. These changes in wages and prices increased 
the actual purchasing power of such workers whose 
real weekty earnings on June 1, 1947, averaged 
approximately 28 percent above the 1939 level. 
The moderate increase in prices during this period 
parallels the price developments in the United 
Kingdom and Sweden.? 

Changes in the Canadian wage structure during 
World War II and in the postwar period resulted in 
some reduction in differences in average hourly 
earnings between men and women, among the 
various industries, and among the different 
Provinces; but the trend toward narrowing 
differences was not always clear-cut. These 
changes, in general, were like those which occurred 
in other countries. 

Unlike the wage policies followed in Great 
Britain and Sweden, where stabilization was 
achieved largely through voluntary agreements 
between employers and trade-unions, direct gov- 
ernmental controls over wages were relied upon in 
Canada from November 1941 to December 1946. 
At the same time, the Government maintained 
price control and rationing in an attempt to 





1 Of the Bureau's Foreign Labor Conditions Staff. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1947, p. 149, September 1447, p. 285, 
and this issue, p. 431, for similar accounts of wage trends and wage policies in 
France, Great Britain, and Sweden; these are part of a series of wage studies 
which will appear in bulletin form under the title Wage Trends and Wage 
Policies in Selected Foreign Countries. 
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stabilize prices and to assure an adequate dis- 
tribution of war-reduced supplies of consumers’ 
goods. Following a policy influenced considerably 
by similar movements in the United States, 
wartime instituted wage controls in Canada were 
withdrawn in December 1946; and most price 
control regulations were removed by the fall 
of 1947. 

Proximity and close economic ties have limited 
the extent to which Canada has been able to insu- 
late herself from the major economic trends in the 
United States. Price and wage pressures from 
across the border have been instrumental in Can- 
ada’s abandonment of most of her wartime eco- 
nomic controls. Internal factors have also been 
at work. The upward wage pressures within 
Canada also stem from a manpower shortage 
caused by a great industrial expansion which is 
similar to that in the United States.* As in the 
United States, the heavy foreign and domestic 
demands for her products also have tended to push 
up Canadian prices during the postwar period. 


Money Wages ‘ 


Average hourly earnings in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries rose from 42.2 cents in 1939 
to 79.8 cents in June 1947 °—an increase of 89.1 
percent (table 1). Additional increases in hourly 
earnings can be anticipated following important 
wage increases, ranging from 7 to 13 cents an hour, 
granted in major collective agreements made after 
June. Hourly earnings rose steadily during the 
war, and, after reaching a wartime peak of 70.5 
cents in May 1945, declined slightly before re- 
suming their upward trend in the early part of 
1946. 


3 Industrial production, according to official indexes, rose 60.4 percent 
in Canada and 70.8 percent in the United States between 1939 and June 1947. 

‘ Although data on hourly and weekly earnings for the period before 1942 
do not cover identical groups in all cases, this material is employed as a gen- 
eral indication of trends. Footnotes to the various tables mention instances 
where data may not be directly comparable. 

5 All dollars and cents quotations in this article refer to Canadian money. 
In 1939, the exchange rate for a Canadian dollar was 96.0 United States cents; 
between 1940 and July 1946 it was 90.9 cents. Since July 1946, the official 
exchange rate in Canada has been set at par, with a Canadian dollar exchang- 
ing for a United States dollar. Free exchange rates for the Canadian dollar in 
the United States, however, have been below the official rate—declining 
gradually from an average of about 95 cents in 1946 to about 92 cents in the 
spring and summer of 1947. 

Great caution, nevertheless, should be used in comparing Canadian wage 
data with those of the United States. Comparisons of wages between coun- 
tries are difficult to interpret because of the fact that foreign exchange rates 
do not truly reflect international differences in living costs and because of the 
lack of information on relative productivity by industry in different coun- 
tries. Wherever productivity studies have been made, the differences favor 
the United States. 
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TaBLeE 1.—Canada: Hours and earnings in manufacturing 
industries, and indexes of cost of living and real wages, 
19389-June 1947! 


























Indexes (1939=100) of— 
Average | “hours. | Avie” 4 
Dates ourly | worked | Wee™Y | Average Real 
earnings | per week | °27DINSS | “Weekly y- AY weekly 
earnings earnings 
— er 3 2$0. 422 47.2 320.11 100.0 100.0 100.0 
peg () 50.1| @) () 104.1} (4) 
== (4) 50.6 (*) (4) 110.0 (4) 
* eres 3. 554 50. 2 3 27.99 139. 2 115.3 120.8 
Re 3. 603 48.3 329.70 147.7 116.7 126. 6 
1944_- ea 3. 646 47.5 3 30. 04 153.8 117.1 131.4 
7 3.694 43.3 3 30.71 152.7 117.7 129.8 
inate 3.700 42.6 3 29. 87 148. 5 121.8 122.0 
1947: Jan. 1 . 763 § 38.1 5 29.07 5144.5 125.1 $115.6 
Feb. 1. . 764 43.2 33. 164. 1 125.9 130. 4 
Mar. 1 .771 43.4 33. 46 166. 4 127.0 131.1 
Apr. 1. . 776 43.2 33. 52 166.7 128. 7 129.6 
May 1. . 783 42.2 33. 83 168.2 131.1 128. 4 
June 1. . 798 42.9 34. 23 170.2 132. 9 128.1 











i Sources: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Weekly Earnings and 
Hours of Work of Male and Female Wage-Earners Employed in the Manu- 
facturing Industries of Canada, 1944; Statistics of Average Hours Worked and 
Average Hourly Earnings, various dates; and the Employment Situation, 
various dates. The Canada Yearbook, Ottawa, 1946. 

The census of manufactures data on earnings and hours for the month of 
highest employment were used for the years 1939 through 1944. Data for 
later years are from a current monthly survey based on returns of employers 
with 15 or more employees and keeping man-hour records of such employees, 
and therefore relate primarily to hourly rated (time) workers. 

2 All dollars and cents quotations in this and subsequent tables refer to 
Canadian money. 


3 Computed in the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics by taking a 
weighted average of male and female average weekly earnings for 1939, 1942, 
1943, and 1944; and by taking an average of the 12 monthly figures of average 
py SS dele 

5 Averages affected by year-end holidays. 

Increases in average hourly earnings during the 
war period represented, for the most part, cost-of- 
living supplements and increases in substandard 
wages provided by wartime wage orders, overtime 
pay, and the high wage rates paid by war indus- 
tries. According to a recent official study, the 
decline in average hourly earnings experienced 
after the end of the war in Europe was the result 
of a shift in employment from the higher paying 
war industries to lower paying jobs, and was 
not attributable to reductions in hourly rates.° 
This downward trend was reversed in the first 
half of 1946 by the relatively increased employ- 
ment which occurred in high paying heavy indus- 
tries, as well as by increased wage rates through- 
out industry in general. With wage controls 
terminated in December 1946, the upward move- 
ment of average hourly earnings in 1947 repre- 
sented wage gains made through collective bar- 
gaining and by the competitive bidding for labor 
by industry under conditions of relatively full 
employment. 

Between 1939 and June 1947, average weekly 
earnings of wage earners in Canadian manufac- 





* Postwar Trend of Real and Money Earnings in Canada (Jn Labor Ga- 
zette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, July 1947 (pp. 949-953). 


turing industries rose from $20.11 to $34.23—an 
increase of 70.2 percent. Although weekly earn- 
ings dropped sharply from the wartime peak of 
March 1945 during the latter half of 1945 and 
early 1946, this level was regained, and in June 
1947 average weekly earnings were 6.6 percent 
above the wartime maximum. Data available 
since 1942 for nine leading industries, including 
manufacturing, indicate that average weekly 
earnings of both wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees were highest in both 1942 and June 1947 
in mining, transportation, and finance. Although 
trade, logging, and services remained the lowest 
paying industries in both periods, the relative in- 
crease in earnings among industries in the group 
was greatest in these three, with logging showing 
an increase of 66.7 percent over the 1942 average 
(see table 4, p. 429). The increase in average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing (25.5 percent) 
during this period was very close to the average 
for all groups (26.0 percent). 

An important factor in the trend of earnings in 
the postwar period has been the steady reduction 
of hours, together with the maintenance of weekly 
pay. Although average weekly hours dropped 
from 47.5 to 42.9 between 1944 and June 1947, 
average hourly earnings during this period rose by 
23.5 percent and average weekly earnings by 10.6 
percent. Part of the postwar reduction in the 
number of hours worked can be attributed to 
organized labor’s drive for the 40-hour week 
through collective bargaining. 


Real Wages 


Increased money earnings were partially offset 
by the higher cost of living in the period 1939-— 
June 1947. During that time the official cost-of- 
living index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
rose by 32.9 percent, whereas average weekly 
earnings in Canadian manufacturing industries in- 
creased by 70.2 percent. On this basis, real weekly 
earnings in June 1947 were 28.1 percent higher 
on the average, than in 1939. Real earnings 
however, reached a maximum of 36.6 percent 
over the 1939 level in March 1945, then declined 
sharply in the latter part of 1945 and in 1946. 
During the early part of 1947, they rose slightly 
but between March and June 1947 again showed 
a small decrease which reflected the relatively 
greater increase in prices over wages during the 
postwar period. 
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These estimates may, however, overstate the 
actual increase in real earnings. The figures on 
average earnings do not take into account the 
wartime increases in direct taxes; the Canadian 
cost-of-living index does not include direct taxes. 
The average income tax paid by a single worker 
rose from 1.4 percent of his income in 1939 to 14 
percent in 1946, and the tax paid by a married 
worker with one dependent rose from 0 to 6 
percent during this period. 
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Wage Structure Changes 


Between 1939 and 1944, there was a reduction 
in earning differentials between men and women. 
In 1944, average hourly earnings of 47.9 cents for 
women wage earners and 71.4 cents for men repre- 
sented increases of 54.5 and 69.3 percent, respec- 
tively, over 1939 levels. The trend toward narrow- 
ing the spread between men’s and women’s 
earnings during these war years’ is indicated in 
the following tabulation: 





’ No data are available for the more recent period. 


MONTHLY LABOR 

Average hourly earnings wn ‘a 

in cents)— percent of 
Men's Women's men’s 
a ois Bhke taken aeaiedl 46. 2 28. 3 61.3 
EE cits w catinaeens able 48. 7 28. 5 58. 5 
| ER eee a. . 53. 8 31. 6 58. 7 
I as aan we a ie 61.9 37. 1 59. 9 
ict coresseh-siveeh ncta aati 67. 1 43. 1 64. 2 
ED oie tinsel ie aie 71. 2 47.9 67. 3 


— Census of Manufactures (data refer to month of highest employ. 
ment). 


With the exception of British Columbia, where 
the upward movement of earnings was more 
marked than elsewhere in Canada, there has been 
a general reduction in differentials in average 
hourly earnings among wage earners in the various 
Provinces between 1939 and June 1947. As 
measured by indexes based on average hourly 
earnings in British Columbia, index numbers for 
the various Provinces, in June 1947, clustered in 
the high 70’s and 80’s, compared to a considerably 
wider spread in 1939 (table 2). 


TABLE 2.—Canada: Average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing industries, by Province, 1939—June 1947 











1939 ! June 1, 19472 
Province Index m Index 
horas’ | GBritish | 4versge | (British 
earnings — earnings — 
British Columbia... .--- $0. 495 100. 0 $0. 948 100. 0 
i A EEE . 487 98. 4 . 789 83. 2 
RE EERE “SE: . 459 92.1 . 837 88.3 
EEA . 451 91.1 . 794 83.8 
Saskatchewan . 421 85.1 om 4.2 
ee . 370 74.7 . 725 76. 5 
| reas . 349 70. 5 746 78.7 
New Brunswick. _..__..- . 342 69.1 7 77.4 
Prince Edward Island. . . 23 47.1 (3) () 

















1 Based on census of manufactures. Data relate to month of highest em- 


ployment in each year. 

? Current monthly survey data based on employers of 15 or more em- 
ployees and keeping man-hour records of such employees; data, therefore, 
relate primarily to hourly rated (time) workers. 

3 Not available. 


Among the various manufacturing industries, 
average hourly earnings of wage earners in the 
manufacture of iron and its products were highest 
in both 1939 and 1944 (table 3). The greatest 
increase during this period occurred in chemicals 
and allied products—an important war industry; 
the smallest, in the nonferrous metal products 
industry. Although there had been some change 
in rank according to earnings among the various 
industrial groups, the earnings level of the lowest 





. LY) ve hourly earnings for identical industrial groups are not available 
or later dates 
facturing started in 1944, and — industrial 
what from that of earlier series 


e monthly series on average hourly earnings in manu- 
classification used differs some- 
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group in proportion to that of the highest re- 
mained unchanged between 1939 and 1944, thus, 
average hourly earnings in vegetable products, the 
lowest paying group in 1939, were approximately 
60 percent of the highest; and, in 1944, wage 
earners in textiles, the new lowest paying in- 
dustry, also had an earnings level of about 60 per- 
cent of the highest. 


Taste 3.—Canada: Average hourly earnings of wage 
earners in manufacturing industries, by industry group, 


1939-44! 






































Average hourly 
earnings of wage Rank in— 
Industrial group carmers —— 
1939 1944 1939 | 1944 
All industrial groups. -..............- $0. 422 | $0. 646 _ < | Se ee 
Iron and its products_............-.- . 572 . 803 40.4 1 1 
Nonferrous metal products. _-__....-- . 508 . 568 11.8 2 4 
Nonmetallic mineral products__--.--- . 498 . 676 35.7 3. 2 
Wood and paper p EE . 403 . 554 37.5 4 6 
Chemicals and allied products__-__--- . 392 . 636 62. 2 5 3 
pre . 37 . 556 46.7 6 5 
Textiles and textile products-_-__-.-.-- . 350 . 488 39.4 7 s 
Vegetable products.-..............-- . 346 . 506 46.2 8 7 





1 Source: Report of Paul H. Norgren, Labor Attaché, U. S. Embassy, Otta- 
wa: No. 21, Jan. 13, 1947 (p.6). The data are based on census of manufactures 
for the month of highest employment. 


Comparable data available since 1942, however, 
indicate that the differentials in average weekly 
earnings among 9 leading industries had narrowed 
somewhat by June 1947 (table 4). The relative 
increases in average weekly earnings of wage 


TaBLE 4.—Canada: Weekly earnings of wage and salaried 
workers in 9 leading industries, 1942-June 1947} 

















June Percent 

Industry 1942 1947 inarense 
EE $28. 61 $36.06 | 26.0 
iain cictinmesinaciiivanin 34.7 41.17 18.3 
a nobacwanaie 34. 69 43. 37 25.0 
EAE ee eae 30. 20 37. 51 24.2 
Manufacturing -_-__..._- Se RS EIT E 29.17 36. 61 25. 5 
aT I a a Se 28. 13 34. 41 22.3 
Construction and maintenance-._._......_-- 26. 45 34. 51 30. 5 
I euuine 24. 07 31. 49 30.8 
i nenoneuns 20. 34 33. 91 66.7 
LEDER AE CLE I EAR Te 17.37 23. 22 33.7 














1 Source: Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Ottawa); Annual Review 
of Employment and Payrolls in Canada, 1945 (p. 96); and The Employment 
Situation, June 1947, (p. 21). 


earners in the low-paying industries were generally 
higher than those in the better paying industries. 
In June 1947, average weekly earnings in the 
services industry—the lowest paying industry in 
both years studied—were 53.5 percent of weekly 
earnings in transportation—the highest paying 
industry; in 1942, earnings in services were 49.9 


percent of mining—the highest paying industry 
of that year. 


Wage and Price Policies 


During the first 2 years of World War II, little 
control was placed upon the movement of wages. 
The first measure relating to the control of wages 
was Order-in-Council P. C.-7440 of December 16, 
1940, but this order merely set forth a policy to be 
followed by Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in their attempts to settle wage disputes. 
In the fall of 1941, however, a comprehensive wage 
and price control policy was introduced by the 
Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order 
of October 24, 1941 (P. C.—8253).° 

The Order which replaced P. C.—7440 stabilized 
all wage rates at the level of November 24, 1941. 
The program was administered under a National 
War Labor Board and by 9 Regional War Labor 
Boards. Adjustments were permitted when an 
employer’s scale of wage rates was low in compari- 
son witb rates generally prevailing in the same 
occupation in the same locality. The NWLB 
could also order an employer to pay a cost-of- 
living bonus based on any increase in the cost-of- 
living index after October 1941, or such date as 
the Board determined. 

The second phase of Canadian wartime wage 
control was inaugurated at the end of 1943, 
when a new Wartime Wages Control Order (P. C.- 
9384) was issued. With its amendments of 
March 1944, this order incorporated the existing 
cost-of-living bonuses into the regular wage rates 
and allowed adjustments only when necessary “‘to 
rectify a gross inequality or gross injustice.”’ In 
an effort to prevent increased prices, the NWLB 
was directed to pay particular attention to the 
employer’s ability to pay an increase without’ an 
increase in price. Employers paying higher than 
authorized rates could not deduct such additional 
payments as costs in computing their excess- 
profits taxes. During the remainder of the war, 
living costs as measured by the official cost-of- 
living index remained stable; wages rose more 
slowly than previously, and no further changes 
were made in wage controls. 

The first change in wage controls after VJ-day 
occurred in January 1946, when price ceilings were 





* This wage order was consolidated and reissued July 10, 1942, with subse 
quent minor amendments as P. C.-5963, Wartime Wage Control Order. 
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suspended on 300 items and new regulations made 
it possible for the NWLB to grant wage increases 
of 10 cents an hour in many cases. An increase in 
retail prices and the large number of threatened 
and actual strikes for wage increases resulted in a 
further relaxation of wage controls on June 20, 
1946. Following the settlement of major strikes 
during the summer and fall of 1946, wage control 
regulations were repealed, effective December 1, 
1946. 

Price control was introduced in the fall of 1941 
as part of the general wage and price stabilization 
program. Initially, efforts were made to stabilize 
retail prices by requiring manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to absorb increased costs and by the 
payment of subsidies. The subsidy program was 
introduced at the end of 1941 with the express 
purpose of forestalling a wage increase based on 
the rise in the cost-of-living index. The increas- 
ing reliance placed on subsidies in connection with 
price control is indicated by the following data: 





See Montjly Labor Review, August 1945 (pp. 243-254), or separate 
Serial No. R. 1767, for further details. 


Subsidies | 
Fiscal year ending Mar. 31— (in thousands) 
StS diddise iste stn cb pew $3, 242 
Pn ri cittletines whi cennebmenaeid 67, 715 
ES Se See 111, 024 
St inenitiniediin sediias inten tiabe wndéamde 149, 668 
1946 (estimated) ................ 139, 509 


! Source: House of Commons Debates (Ottawa), June 27, 1946, 
Appens (p. 8). (Annual budget message to Parliament of Minister 
of Finance). 

For further details, see Monthly Labor Review, August 1945 (pp. 
243-254), or separate Serial No. R 1767. 

Agricultural subsidies in connection with feed and freight are not 
included in this tabulation. 


Retail prices, as measured by the official cost- 
of-living index (table 1, p. 427) remained stable 
from the fall of 1941 to the end of the war. After 
the war ended, price ceilings were suspended on 
many items, and the index rose at a relatively 
rapid rate, reaching a level by June 1947 that was 
approximately 12.6 percent above that of VJ-day. 

In early 1947, the Canadian Minister of Finance 
announced that most consumer goods had been 
removed from price control with the exception of 
those goods ‘of basic importance in living costs 
and production costs.”” Although some controls 
were still in effect as late as October 1947, the 
Government had removed most price controls 
and eliminated most subsidy payments. 
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Sweden: Wage Trends 
and Wage Policies, 
1939-47 


Mary B. CHENEY! 





HovurLY EARNINGS of wage earners in eight prin- 
cipal Swedish industries rose on the average by 
approximately 77 percent, from 1939 to May 1947. 
Prices rose at retail by 54 percent and at wholesale 
by 72 percent. ‘These increases were moderate, 
however, compared to those which occurred in 
France and other continental countries. The 
movements of wages and prices in Sweden during 
the period were similar in many respects to devel- 
opments in the same field in the United Kingdom.? 

Real wages in Sweden, which had declined dur- 
ing World War II, by 1947 had reached or sur- 
passed the levels of 1939, which was considered a 
boom year. Changes in the Swedish wage struc- 
ture during the war and postwar period generally 
tended to reduce wage differentials between men 
and women, adults and young workers, rural and 
urban workers, and workers in different industries. 
These changes were similar to those which occurred 
in other countries. 

Although the movements of wages and prices in 
Sweden were not unique, the particular institutions 
through which relative wage-price stability was 
attained differed from those in other countries. 
Chief reliance was placed upon the central organi- 
zations of employers and workers in exercising 
control over wages through the negotiation of 
collective agreements. Price control, maintained 
in the early part of the war largely by voluntary 
cooperation between trade associations and the 
Government, and rationing were employed in an 





1 Formerly of the Bureau’s Staff on Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1947, p. 149, September 1947, p. 285, 
and this issue, p. 426, for similar accounts of wage trends and wage policies in 
France, the United Kingdom, and Canada; these are part of a series of wage 
studies which will appear in bulletin form under the title Wage Trends and 
Wage Policies in Selected Foreign Countries. 


attempt to stabilize prices and to assure an ade- 
quate distribution of war-reduced supplies— 
thereby forestalling demands for higher wages. 

Neutral Sweden escaped the most disrupting 
effects of the war. The stability of her wage-and- 
price structure was threatened, however, by the 
disorganized state of world trade, upon which she 
had so greatly depended, and in the postwar 
period, by the sharp competitive demand for 
labor under full-employment conditions. Since 
1945, when Sweden was able to export a large 
wartime-accumulated stock of products, she has 
experienced a heavy drain on her foreign exchange 
and on her gold reserves required to pay for 
imports of essential raw materials, such as United 
States coal. The Government made special efforts 
to offset this continued drain by increasing output 
in the export industries, at the same time limiting - 
domestic consumption of the luxury items which 
have made up the bulk of postwar imports. The 
effort to increase production has been seriously 
hampered by a severe shortage of workers. 
According to a survey made by the Swedish Ikm- 
ployers’ Confederation in the summer of 1946, 
manufacturing industries needed 50,000 additiona! 
workers. 


Money Wages 


By May 1947, average hourly earnings in eight 
principal Swedish industries were 76.9 percent 
above the 1939 level (see table 1). More com- 
prehensive earnings data, which also cover trade 
and public service, indicate that between 1939 
and 1946 the average earnings of men rose by 51.1 
percent and those of women by 64.3 percent (see 
table 2). 

Average weekly earnings in 1946 (the latest 
period for which information is available) were 
56.8 percent above the 1939 level. This increase 
was not much greater than that in average hourly 
earnings (approximately 53 percent in eight prin- 
cipal industries) for the same period, because 
working hours were not materially lengthened in 
Sweden during wartime (see table 3). 

Increased earnings were accounted for by cost- 
of-living wage supplements granted under collec- 
tive agreements; negotiated increases in basic 
wage rates and in minimum rates in certain indus- 
tries; increases in piece rates; and greater output 
by pieceworkers. Toward the end of the war, 
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competitive bidding by employers for scarce labor 
tended to raise wage rates above the level fixed 
by collective agreements.’ 

Following the reopening of normal trade chan- 
nels after the war, earnings reflected increased 
business activity. The Swedish Employers’ Con- 
federation has estimated that between 1945 and 
1947 basic wage rates increased, on the average, 
15 percent in industries covered by collective 
agreements. 

The increase in rates has been partially offset 
by a gradual shortening of the workweek since 
the peak year of 1945. Weekly hours, which 
during the period from 1942 to 1945, as shown in 
table 3, averaged 47 or slightly over, dropped in 
1946 to 46.6, and in February 1947 (not a typical 
month) to 45.0. 

















TABLE 1.—Sweden: Average hourly earnings in 8 prin- 
cipal industries, 1939-47 ! 
Average hourly earn-| Percent in- 
ings (in kronor 4) crease 
Industry sane 
to 
May | 1939 to 
. 1939 1946 May 
a 1947 1946 1947 
ee 41.17 1. 79 2.07 53.0 76.9 
Ore mining and metal manufacturing 1.33 1. 95 . 23 46.6 67.7 
Clay and stone NE A a’ 1. 06 1.72 2. 02 62.3 90. 6 
Lumber ae ss 1. 05 1.70 1, 96 61.9 86.7 
PND GE GO ncoccccacescoceseus 1. 29 1.89} 2.12 46.5 64.3 
Foodstuffs I late 1. 25 1. 75 2. 00 40.0 60.0 
Textiles and clothing...............- . 87 1. 45 1. 73 66.7 98.9 
Leather, hair, and rubber_...........| 1.04 1. 65 1.99) 58.7 91.3 
Ge. + co cbudcetcnehénivbacdeteet 1.18 1.80} 2.06) 62.5 74. 6 




















! Sources: Sweden, Royal Social Board, Lénestatistisk Arsbok 1939, 
Stockholm, 1941 (pp. 84-95), Sociala Meddelanden, Stockholm, July 1947 
(pp. 634 £38); Central Statistical Bureau, Statistisk Arsbok 1942, Stockholm 

(p. 252). 

? The United States exchange rate for the Swedish krona was about 23.9 
cents up to July 1946 when the krona was revalued; from that date the rate 
has been 27.8 cents. 

However, great caution should be used in comparing Swedish wage data 
in this article with United States wages. Comparisons of wages between 
countries are difficult to interpret because of the fact that foreign exchange 
rates do not truly reflect international differences in living costs and because 
of the lack of information on relative productivity by industry in different 
countries. Wherever productivity studies have been made, the differences 
favor the United States. 

? Computed in the Bureau of Labor Statistics from data appearing in 
Linestatistisk Arsbok, 1939, by weighting average hourly earnings in each 
industry according to employment statistics. 


The Council of the Confederation of Swedish 
Trade Unions urged affiliated groups to restrict 
new wage demands for 1948 to increases justified 
by advances in living costs or in productivity.‘ 
In any case, family allowances, which are to be 
introduced on January 1, 1948, will increase 
workers’ incomes. 


* Wage Trends in Sweden since 1939, by Bertil Kugelberg, managing 
director of the SAF, in Skandinaviska Banken Aktiebolag, Stockholm, 
July 1047 (p. 64). 

‘The American-Swedish News Exchange, News From Sweden, New 
York, September 5, 1947 (pp. 1-2). 





—$___ 


TaBLE 2.—Sweden: Average hourly earnings in industry, 
trade, and public service, by sex, 1939-46 ' 




















Men Women 
Average P Average Pp 
hourly a hourly — 
Industry earnings ; - earnings ’ moat 
(in kronor ?) crease, (in kronor ?) en 
1939 to 1939 to, 
1939 | 1946 | 1946 | 3939 | 1946 | 1946 
Po Ee ee 1.39 | 2.10} 51.1 | 0.84] 1.38 64.3 
Ore mining and metal manu- . 
td a es 1.42 | 2.14] 50.7; .96] 1.42 47.9 
ERTS ES 1.12 | 1.88 | 67.9] .69} 1.20 73.9 
Se eae 1.10} 1.81 | 64.5] .75] 1.30 73.3 
Paper and graphic._.............- 1.41 | 2.12} 50.4} .88} 1.43 62. 5 
i 1.45 | 2.04 40.7 .91 | 1.40 53.8 
Textiles and clothing. ............ 1.11 | 1.86] 67.6] .79 | 1.36 72. 2 
Leather, hair, and rubber -_.._-.-. 1.28 | 2.02] 57.8] .84] 1.35 60.7 
RE ee EEE SE AEE, 1.37 | 2.07 51.1 .83 | 1.31 57.8 
i ait Tt Oe Oa ae = 
State works and building____..._. 1.48 | 2.32] 56.8 | 1.04] 1.73 66. 3 
Municipal works and building...| 1.78 | 2.52 41.6 | 1.02 | 2.03 99.0 
Commerce and warehousing......| 1.39 | 2.03 | 46.0) .83 | 1.29 55. 4 
pe EE ea weg (SP 8 ae ee — 
Sa a sil 5 a 2 ee, 1.34/ 2.99] 56.0] .81 | 1.30 60. 5 























! Sources: Sweden, Royal Social Board, Sociala Meddelanden, Stockholm. 
July 1947 (pp. 628-629); Lénestatistisk Arsbok, 1939, Stockholm, 1941 (pp. 


84-95). 2 See table 1, footnote 2. 


Real Wages 


Official indexes of real earnings (see table 3) 
indicate that average annual earnings of women 
workers in Swedish manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries had regained their 1939 
purchasing power in 1945, and those of men 
workers in 1946. Upward trends in real earnings 
continued, and latest figures for 1946 indicate a 
real-earnings level 5.9 percent higher than the 
1939 annual average. If weekly instead of annual 
average earnings had been used in computing the 
real-wage index, the increases noted in the official! 
index for 1945 and 1946 would be 3 to 4 percent 
higher. 

To obtain these real-earnings figures, the money 
earnings were deflated by the official cost-of- 
living index. In Sweden, two official cost-of- 
living indexes are prepared by the Royal Social 
Board. In addition to the items of food, clothing, 
rent, fuel and light, and miscellaneous goods and 
services which are included in the first index, the 
second index reflects also the movement of direct 
taxes paid by wage earners. It is the second 
index which is used as a deflator in the official 
computations of real-wage indexes and in adjust- 
ing wages to changes in the cost of living under 
terms of the basic wage agreements. Although 
both indexes are presented in table 3 for purposes 
of comparison, all references in this article are 
made to the index which includes the movement 
of direct taxes. 
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TaBLE 3.—Sweden: Cost-of-living index, and earnings and hours in industry, trade, and public service, 1989-4? ! 


[Indexes, 1939= 100] 






































Average annual earnings § 
Cost of living index— — 
——- Indexes of— A verage 
Date earn a — —|} hours per 
(in — re : Real earnings week . 
With Without Money Rt EET 
taxes taxes earnings 
Total Men Women 
$99D coco cccnccnccccncesecececenscoosscesccee 100 100 58. 02 2, 825 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 $47.1 
1940... ccncncnencocccesccnseensesesscoese- 114 lll 62.79 3, 028 107. 2 95. 5 95.3 05, 2 46.4 
ET AS Se TT 129 127 67.71 3, 213 113.8 89, 2 89. 1 89, 3 46.9 
SOO. . cnc cocehvoccucoqnontinesemuososensees 140 137 73. 49 3, 538 125. 2 90.8 90.7 90. 5 47. 
Sl... peadamesususenocnsenngssuaenecososese 142 140 77.28 3, 683 130. 4 93.3 92.9 04.5 47. 
SO0E. .conamibiiaheatncadetonatunscceseeunett 143 139 80. 12 3, 808 134. 8 95.7 04.9 99.0 47 
SD, .. nacqcatatetatsoevceseseontadsccosescese 143 139 84. 53 3, 926 139.0 98. 6 97.6 103. 6 47 
Ee = = 90. 97 4, 293 152.0 $105.9 $104.7 #110.9 46.6 
ncn ncetcccctecccccccescces| jjg- BGR § | «= FED fecwcecenccccfeccces------ — dnesaones pean 
Second on EE 144 ee Serre eee 
TERE IE SE 143 RE Sa ae See 
PT hiccsusececescesséasesana 145 Pesecascnesienstesastcon | 
947: | 
in cccngpnndsenteneenniinns 150 EE a oe ae a : 145.0 
ET icitinndeninnegochnneegnn sce | SEs EE Se <a een Hanere a aa | 
| | 




















1 Sources: Sweden, Royal Social Board, Sociala Meddelanden, Stockholm, various issues; Lénestatistisk Arsbok, Stockholm, various years. 


4 See table 1, footnote 2. 


3 Data on annua! earnings are obtained each year by the Royal Social Board in surveys of Swedish industry, trade, and public service. 
firms, employing 763,711 wage earners, responded to questionnaires distributed by the Social Board). Employers submit annual wage data only for workers 
throughout the year or for that part of the year in which the industry is generally in operation. 
Board notes that this type of average does not show the effect of unemployment on workers’ annual earnings. 
for which comparable data are available, indicates that trends in average annual earnings closely followed those for hourly and weekly periods. 


employ 


4 November of each year. 


§ Last prewar figure for 1937; agrees with figure computed from hourly and weekly earnings. 
6 Computed in the Bureau of Labor Statistics from data appearing in Sociala Meddelanden for July 1947. 


’ February. 


Wage-Structure Changes 


During the war period, some leveling occurred 
in the earnings of men and women, and the earning 
position of minors (under 18 years of age) improved 
relatively, compared to that of adult male workers. 
The changes in average weekly earnings for the 
three groups of workers between 1939 and 1946 
are shown below, together with ratios of earnings 
of women and minors to those of adult male 
workers. 





1989 1946 
Kroner! amvene Erener ! nateoige 
Men._._-_-.-- 65. 68 100. 0 99. 65 100. 0 
Women__. 38. 85 59. 2 63. 30 63. 5 
Minors_... 26. 55 40. 4 46. 7 46. 9 





1 See table 1, footnote 2. 
The narrowing of wage differentials conformed to 
labor’s plan to introduce gradually the policy of 
equal pay for equal work. 

Differentials between rural and urban earnings 
also narrowed. Between 1939 and 1945, average 
hourly earnings increased by 51.4 percent in rural 
areas and by 32.1 percent in Stockholm. As 
table 4 indicates, the percentage of increase in 






















(In 1945, 11,406 


The official wage yearbook issued by the Social 
An examination of earnings for the period 1939-44, 


other parts of Sweden was generally between these 
two figures, in accordance with the degree of ur- 
banization.° 

Increases in earnings during the war and 
postwar periods were most marked in the low-wage 
industries, such as clay and stone, textiles and 
clothing, and lumber (woodworking) and leather 
(see tables 1 and 2). On the other hand, increases 
in the industries paying high wages—such 
construction, transportation, commerce, and munic- 
ipal activities and buildings (in the case of male 
wage-earners)—were less than the average for all 
industries. The reduction in the gap between 
wages in the various industries is explained in part 
by the nature of individual wage agreements. In 
some industries, wages are pegged to a fixed level 
by so-calied normal wage agreements, which 
establish a full schedule of wage rates for various 
occupations. In other industries, in which only 
minimum rates are set, workers may increase 
their earnings above the minimum established, by 
reason Of skill and exceptional output. Thus, the 


as 





5 Differences in earnings also exist between the various Swedish ltin (prov- 
inces). In 1945, average male hourly earnings in Krénobergs lain (the lowest 
paying ae were kronor 1.61, or 63.1 percent of hourly earnings in 

tockholm, 
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relative level of wages in the latter category 
of industries could change, despite the provi- 
sions of the 1939 basic agreement (described 
below), which called for automatic percentage 
adjustment of all wages according to given 
changes in the price level. Some of the reduction 
in the differential in wages also may be attributed 
to increased output of pieceworkers (piece rates 
are paid by over half of Swedish industry). 


TABLE 4.—Average hourly earnings of adult men (excluding 
Joremen), by cost-of-living areas in Sweden, 1939 and 1945! 

















Hourly earnings 
(in kronor #) nae mn 
Cost-of-living areas ? ve a 2 1939 to’ 
1939 1945 1945 
Ares A 1, 07 1, 62 51.4 
Area B 1, 20 1, 73 44.2 
Area © 1, 28 1, 85 44.5 
Area D 1. 34 1, 89 ; 41.0 
Area E 1, 44 2.01 39. 6 
Area F._.. 1. 46 2. 03 39.0 
Area G.. 1, 66 2. 20 32.5 
Area H 1, 95 2. 44 25.1 
1. 93 32.1 





oS ate a ----| . 2. 55 | 





' Source: Sweden, Royal Social Board, Lénestatistisk Arsbok 1939, 
Stockholm, 1941 (p. 105), and 1945, Stockholm, 1947 (p. 123). 

? Areas A and B consist of country regions; C, D, and E are mostly cities 
and closely populated areas; F, G, and H are the larger cities and industrial 
areas; and area I includes Stockholm and its suburbs. 

' See table 1, footnote 2. 

> 


Wage and Price Policies 


At the beginning of World War II, the central 
organizations of employers and trade-unions— 
the Swedish Employers’ Confederation (SAF) and 
the Confederation of Swedish Trade Unions (LO) 
—were accustomed to working together on com- 
mon labor-market problems and exercised consider- 
able control over negotiation of the collective 
agreements concluded between their member 
federations, as well as between local unions and 
individual employers. Collective agreements were 
customarily industry-wide (though with local wage 
variations). Basic agreements took the form of 
recommendations to members, which were widely 
accepted. During the war period, wage stabiliza- 
tion was achieved almost entirely through basic 
agreements between the SAF and the LO, which 
were taken into consideration in the actual wage 
agreements. Because of the nature of the indus- 
try-wide collective agreements, there was (as 
noted in the preceding discussion) some flexibility 
in the wage structure. 

A basic agreement providing for adjustment of 
wage rates in accordance with changes in the official 
cost-of-living index was signed by the SAF and 
the LO in December 1939, and was renewed each 
year until 1946. Wage increases under its terms 


—— 


did not fully compensate for increases in living 
costs. Supplements to wages during 1940 equaled 
75 percent of the rise in the cost-of-living index: 
during 1941, 50 percent; and in 1942, 60 to 70 
percent. The dangers of a wage-price spiral, in 
view of the curtailment of supplies caused by the 
war, were recognized by both sides. 

In January 1943, when the cost-of-living index 
was 239 (July 1914=100), employers and trade- 
unions agreed that no further increases in wages 
should be made until the index reached 249. This 
modification of the basic agreement followed the 
Government’s announcement of a general price 
freeze (described below) and was continued in 
effect until December 1946. 

The standards set by these basic agreements 
appear to have been widely observed during the 
war years. Average weekly earnings increased 
from 1939 to 1945 by 45.7 percent, compared 
with an increase of 43 percent in the cost-of-living 
index (see table 3). Adjustment of substandard 
rates through individual contract negotiations was 
permitted. 

The formula appears to have been less rigidly 
applied during the year 1945, when production as 
well as profits were rising sharply. In December 
1946 (when it appeared that the cost-of-living 
index would soon exceed the critical point of 249), 
instead of renewing the agreement, the SAF and 
the LO recommended that as of May 1, 1947, wage 
rates be adjusted upward by whatever amount 
would be needed to bring them to 25.7 percent 
above the 1938 level (since 1942, the cost-of-living 
supplement had been 20.7 percent of that level). 
This meant average wage-rate increases of from 
3 to 4 percent above the preceding year’s level. 
However, in some dispute cases (most of which 
were settled by arbitration) increases as high as 
8 percent for men and 12 percent for women were 
obtained. 

While direct wage stabilization was achieved by 
trade-union and employer agreement, the Govern- 
ment was indirectly but vitally involved through 
its price-control policy. Legislation providing for 
price control and prevention of hoarding of goods 
was passed early in 1939. Following the outbreak 
of war, subsidies and control over imports were 
established and the Government was empowered 
to determine ceiling prices and to encourage the 
organization of open-membership cartels which 
might themselves control prices. 
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During the early part of the war, the Govern- 
ment relied primarily upon associations of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers to control 
prices voluntarily. Compulsory price-control 
powers were exercised only when the desired 
results could not be obtained through voluntary 
agreements between the Government and the 
various associations. 

Prices were fixed on the basis of re-acquisition 
costs during the first year and a half of price 
control. In most cases the absolute amount of 
profit, rather than the profit ratio, was kept 
stable. A Price Control Act, passed in mid-1941, 
extended the powers of the Price Control Board 
and gave the Government added authority to 
form cartels, to prevent the starting of new enter- 
prises, and to prohibit profiteering. Under the 
1941 act, firms were permitted to raise their prices 
only to the extent that their variable costs had 
gone up (i. e., higher unit overhead costs due to 
lower production did not justify a price increase). 
These measures were not entirely effective, as the 
cost-of-living index rose 40.7 percent between the 
third quarter of 1939 and the same quarter of 
1942. Under these circumstances and in view of 
the approaching renegotiation of collective agree- 
ments and agricultural prices, the Government 
announced a general price freeze in November 
1942. 

Sweden’s relative success in stabilizing prices 
after 1942 (as reflected by the cost-of-living 
indexes as shown in table 3) was due, in part, to 
the introduction of substitutes for items which 
no longer could be imported and to some increase 
in production and productivity. Stabilization of 
prices for consumers’ items was also due to the 
widespread use of subsidies to producers and 
direct rebates to large groups of lower-income 
families. In addition to expanded milk subsidies 
paid to smaller producers prior to the war, edible 
fats, grains, and imported foods were subsidized 
during the war and postwar periods. Direct 
consumer rebates on fats and milk were made 
through a price-discount system under which 
stamps were issued entitling purchasers to buy 
specified amounts of food at less than market 
price. This system was inaugurated in 1940, 


and in the following years as many as 3.2 million 


persons (out of a total population of about 6.5 
million) held price discount cards. 

Price controls were continued into the postwar 
period, but the subsidy program was curtailed to 
some extent. In July 1946, Sweden revalued the 
krona upward by 17 percent,’ in an effort to 
counteract rising prices in foreign countries and 
thus cheapen her own imports. In addition, 
import subsidies—mostly for clothing and shoes-— 
were introduced in December 1946 to help 
neutralize high import prices. By the spring of 
1947, strict import licensing was introduced in a 
program designed to limit luxury imports and 
thus conserve Sweden’s dwindling foreign-ex- 
change holdings needed for purchases of raw 
materials. More stringent price controls were 
introduced in April 1947, because the existing 
regulations, which covered approximately 50 
percent of all consumer goods, had apparently 
lost their effectiveness. This gradual rise in 
prices was due in part to large-scale conversion 
by manufacturers of staple items to the produc- 
tion of the more profitable—and uncontrolled 
luxury goods. 

Plans for further restrictions on luxury imports 
were announced by the Government in mid-June 
1947’ as part of its anti-inflation program. 
This over-all economic program is intended to 
direct production into necessities and exportable 
items by means of raw-material allocation and 
control over new investments. The Social-Demo- 
cratic Government also called upon the unions to 
cooperate in the voluntary reallocation of labor 
to those export industries in which the need for 
workers is greatest and to employ restraint in 
making new income demands. The Government 
promised, in return, to stabilize the price structure 
by strengthening price-control regulations; to 
resist farmers’ demands for higher agricultural 
prices; and to forbid increases over the 1946 
level in corporation dividends. Recognizing the 
critical labor shortage and inadequate industrial 
output, the trade-union leaders agreed not to 
press for a shorter workweek. 





*See Monthly Labor Review, January 1947 (p. 30) or Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Serial No. R. 1873 (p. 3). 

7 See Notes on Labor Abroad, Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1947 
(pp. 10-11). 








First Two Months 
Under the 
Taft-Hartley Act 


Haro.p 8S. Rosperts ' 





From THE PASSAGE of the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947,? on June 23, to August 22— 
the interim period during which many of the pro- 
visions of the act were not in effect—unusual 
activity marked the field of industrial relations. 
For the National Labor Relations Board, the 
legislation involved the revision of its rules and 
regulations and procedures; the appointment of 
new Board members and a new General Counsel; 
the separation of functions between the Board 
members and the General Counsel; the preparation 
of affidavit forms; and, in general, the issuance of 
various interpretations in order to settle the 
numerous problems raised by the new law. For 
the Department of Labor, it meant that the 
United States Conciliation Service, which had 
been a part of the Department for 32 years, was 
replaced by a separate and independent agency; 
the establishment of the Union Registration 
Branch in the Division of Labor Standards and the 
issuance of forms which labor unions are required 
to file, before the machinery under the National 
Labor Relations Act may be used; the realignment 
of functions of the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to meet the provi- 
sions of the new law which require the Bureau to 
‘‘maintain a file of copies of all available agree- 
ments and’ * * * actions thereunder settling 


or adjusting labor disputes.” 





i Chief, Collective Bargaining Division, Industrial Relations Branch. 
* Public Law 101, 80th Cong., Ist sess., ch. 120 (H. R. 3020). 
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For labor and management, it involved a com- 
plete readjustment and orientation to the require- 
ments of the law. This was manifested in the 
form of conferences of employer organizations and 
meetings of the legal staffs of the major labor 
organizations, study groups in local communities, 
and detailed examinations and analyses of the 
implications of the law from the viewpoint of 
existing industrial-relations practices. 

For the public at large, it was a period of watch- 
ful waiting to see the extent to which the various 
prophecies made by the proponents and critics of 
the bill would materialize. 

The character of the settlements reached through 
collective bargaining showed the ability .of labor 
and management to adjust their differences at the 
bargaining table. The fact that most of the 
important provisions of the law did not become 
effective until August 22—2 months after its 
enactment—enabled employers and unions to 
make arrangements during the interim period that 
would in large measure mitigate its full impact. 
Certain effects of the law were thus postponed, at 
least until the expiration date of particular agree- 
ments or until other dates specified in the act. 


Federal Administrative Developments 


Registration Forms: On August 6, 1947,° Secretary 
of Labor Schwellenbach made available copies of 
registration forms for the listing of organization 
and financial details to be filed by unions under 
the provisions of sections 9 (f) and (g) of the 
Labor Management Relations Act. The filing of 
this information with the Secretary of Labor is 
required before the National Labor Relations 
Board may consider any union-representation or 
union-shop petition or complaint seeking Board 
action.* 

The form must be accompanied in each case by 
a copy of the constitution and bylaws of the 
organization. The form used is reproduced on 
the following pages.® 





3 United States Department of Labor release of August 6, 1947. 

4NLRB release No. 1083: What a Labor Organization Must Do to 
Comply with sec. 9 (f), 9 (g), and 9 (h) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as Amended. 

5 Copies of this form may be obtained from the Regional Offices of the 
Department of Labor and the NLRB, or by writing to the Office for 
Registration of Labor Organizations, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Labor Organization Registration Form 


(Public Law 101—80th Congress) 


— 1 


TO: Office for the Registration of Labor Organizations 
United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 








Sections 9 (f) and (g) of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947 (Public Law No. 
101, 80th Congress, lst sess.) require that 
the following information be filed and kept 
up to date annually with the Secretary of 
Labor before the National Labor Relations 
Board may investigate any representation 
question raised by the labor organization, or 
entertain any petition for a union-schop 


election, or issue any complaint pursuant to 
an unfair labor practice charge filed by a 
labor organization. This report must be 
filed not only by any labor organization 
desiring to raise any such question before 
the Board but also by any national or inter- 
national labor organization of which such 
labor organization is an affiliate or con- 
stituent part. 




















1. Full name of organization 





(Nome) (Lees! oumber, uf coy) 








2. Principal business add 





3. Name and address of parent national or international union 








(If none, check (1) 





4. (a) List the names, titles, and compensation and allowances of your three (3) principal officers and 
indicate the manner in which they are elected or appointed or otherwise selected. Show 
compensation and allowances for the preceding fiscal year in each case. 


(Compensation Manner in 
Name and Tide and Allowences mAh colorted 


q) 

(2) 

(3) 
(6) Attach a list showing the names, titles, and compensation and allowances of all other officers 
or agents whose aggregate compensation and allowances for the preceding fiscal year exceeded 
$5,000 and indicate the manner in which such officials or agents were elected, appointed, or 


otherwise selected. Show compensation and allowances for the preceding fiscal year in each 
case. 
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United States Conciliation Service: Following the 
enactment of the labor-management law, Edgar 
F. Warren, Director of the Conciliation Service, 
submitted his resignation on July 1 (effective 
August 22, 1947), indicating that, in view of the 
provisions of the act, “the President should be in 
a position to appoint the Director of the new 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service un- 
hampered by the fact that I am holding office.’ * 
On August 6, the President appointed Cyrus 
Ching, Industrial Relations Director of the 
United States Rubber Co., as Director of the new 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. The Presi- 
dent, on August 21, announced the designation of 
Howard T. Colvin as Acting Director in charge of 
operations until Mr. Ching took the oath of 
office (on September 5). 
The Conciliation Service continued to function 
in the Department of Labor during the period from 
June 23 to August 22. 


National Labor Relations Board: Under the law, 
the number of members of the NLRB was in- 
creased from three to five. The two additional 
appointees were Abe Murdock, former Congress- 
man and Senator from Utah, for the 5-year term, 
and J. Copeland Gray of Buffalo, labor expert for 
the Houdaille-Hershey Co., for the 2-year term. 
When the appointments were submitted for con- 
firmation, the Senate Labor Committee’ acted on 
the nominations, but the Senate did not reach a 
vote before adjournment. The President subse- 
quently issued interim appointments for both new 
Board members and for Robert Denham as 
General Counsel in charge of the administrative 
operation of the reorganized Board. 

Operating functions of the NLRB were divided 
into two separate groups. The Board members 
were designated to perform the quasi-judicial 
functions of the Board. The General Counsel 
was given responsibility for institution of Board 
proceedings, as well as field administration. 

General Counsel Denham has issued a number 
of rulings which— 

(1) Require the filing of affidavits (Copy 
shown below) of non-Communist affiliation, etc., 
not only by local and international unions, but also 
by the officers of the respective parent organiza- 
*U.8. Department of Labor release of July 2, 1947. 
™The Committee unanimously approved Mr. Denham to be General 


Counsel, and Messrs. Murdock and Gray to be Board Members by 9 to 3 
votes. 





tions with which the national or international 
unions are affiliated. : 

(2) Involve the dismissal of election cases 
pending on August 22 unless within 20 days the 
unions concerned meet the registration and non- 
Communist affidavit requirements of the act.® 
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(3) Provide for a reorganization of the Wash- 
ington office of the General Counsel into four 
major divisions: 

(A) The Operation Division is in charge of all 
field operations. Charles Brooks was appointed 
as Associate General Counsel in charge. 

(B) The Standards and Policies Division, which 
is responsible for analyzing cases for the determi- 
nation of the propriety of issuing unfair labor 
practice complaints; it is also to handle policy 
matters and operates in an advisory nature to the 
General Counsel. The work in this Division is 
under the direction of Associate General Counsel 
Joseph C. Wells. 

(C) The Legal Division, under the direction of 





§ The NLRB estimated that some 3,000 cases will be affected by the Gen- 
eral Counsei’s statement of policy (NLRB release No. R-6246 of August 
21, 1947). 
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Associate General Counsel David Findling, is to 
handie all court appearances and litigation, in- 
cluding injunction litigation. Mr. A. Norman 
Somers, formerly in charge of the Board’s En- 
forcement Division, is to assist Mr. Findling in 
the field of injunctions and other legal matters. 
(D) The Administrative Division is to deal 
with the normal administrative functions. The 
director had not yet been selected on August 22. 


Federal Employees and Strikes. The effect of sec- 
tion 305 of the act, which prohibits any employee 
of the Federal Government from participating in 
any strike, was clarified in an exchange of letters 
between Arthur S. Fleming, member of the Civil 
Service Commission, and D. W. Tracy, president ° 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. In reply to a question from Mr. 
Tracy, Mr. Fleming stated that a literal interpre- 
tation of section 305 would mean that no Federal 
employee could participate in any strike, even if 
such strike were against a private employer. 
However, he indicated that the Conference Re- 
port ® makes it clear that section 305 was in- 
tended to forbid participation on the part of 
Government employees in strikes against the 
Government only; and therefore it was the Com- 
mission’s understanding that a Government em- 
ployee would not, by section 305, be prohibited 
from striking against a private employer. 

The Commission held, however, that “each 
governmental agency has the authority to adopt 
reasonable regulations for the conduct of its em- 
ployees and it is conceivable that the agency could 
restrict the activities of its employees in connection 
with strikes against employers if such activities 
affected, or interfered with, the employee’s per- 
formance of his duty as a government employee.” 


Labor-Management Developments 


Following the passage of the law, labor and 
management groups issued general memoranda 
and other materials analyzing for their members 
the effect and scope of its terms. A number of 
large international unions, including the automo- 
bile, steel, rubber, and electrical workers, indicated 
that their unions would avoid the use of the NLRB 
procedure and would rely on the process of free 
collective bargaining with their employers. Other 





* Letter of Arthur S. Fleming to D. W. Tracy, dated August 12, 1947. 
* U. 8. Congress, House of Representatives, 80th Cong., Ist sess., Report 
No. 510. 


organizations, like the International Typograph- 
ical Union, established procedures involving no 
formal contractual agreements. 

Both the AFL and the CIO have sought to test 
the legality of section 304 of the law, dealing with 
restrictions on political contributions. Follow- 
ing adoption of the law, members of the Senate 
submitted amendments to section 304, which, 
“needed correction,” and would “remove any 
injuries created by one provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Bill.” 


Contract Negotiations in Interim Period: Most of 
the contracts negotiated between June 23 and 
August 22 took into consideration the provisions 
of the Labor Management Relations Act. Many 
of these contracts received attention, including the 
provisions of the International Harvester and the 
Murray Body Corporations. But the two that 
attracted Nation-wide consideration were the 
contracts negotiated by the United Mine Workers 
of America and bituminous operators and by the 
United Automobile Workers and Ford Motor Co. 

The bituminous-coal negotiations, which were 
perhaps more outstanding than any other follow- 
ing the passage of the law, focussed attention on 
the implications of the law to collective bargain- 
ing. The provisions of the contract (signed on 
July 7) which relate to the Act are those dealing 
with the welfare and retirement fund, the check- 
off, the cancellation of the no-strike clauses, and 
the inclusion of an “able and willing to work”’ 
clause. 

In discussing the provisions of the bituminous- 
coal agreement, the authors of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act expressed differing views." 
Whatever interpretation is finally placed on the 
intent of the law will be extremely important to 
the development of collective bargaining under 
this legislation. 

The Ford negotiations followed the bituminous- 
coal agreement in point of time. Efforts were 
made by the union to obtain a guaranty that the 
company would not utilize the machinery under 
the Labor Management Relations Act and would 
handle all violations of the agreement by specific 
procedures under the agreement. However, the 
settlement reached by the parties immediately prior 
to August 22 postponed the basic issues. 

" Congressional Record, July 14, 1947 (p. 9004). 


4 Idem, July 21, 1947 (p. 9643). 
™ Congressional Record of July 9, 1947 (p. 8735) and July 10, 1947 (p. 8783). 
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Provision is made for a four-man committee, 
consisting of two union and two company repre- 
sentatives, ‘‘to work out a solution of the question 
of the liability for damages by suit for breach of 
contract.”” If this committee fails to reach agree- 
ment after 3 months’ deliberation, it will choose a 
fifth member or, if they are unable to reach unani- 
mous agreement on the fifth member, the umpire 
(functioning under a previous contract) shall serve 
as such. Additional 3 months’ periods are pro- 
vided for the deliberation of the five-man com- 
mittee. The total period of deliberation is limited 
to 1 year. 

During the deliberations, the company agrees 
not to sue the union for strike damages: “There 
shall be no liability by suit for damages on the part 
of any such union, their officers, agents, or mem- 
bers for breach of contract by reason of any strike 
or work stoppage on the part of the members of 
any such union which may have occurred during 
the deliberation period; and the company shall 
institute no suit for damages against any such 
union or any of their officers, agents, or members 
in case of such breach of contract alleged to have 
been committed during the deliberation period”’ 
(art. V, sec. 6). If no agreement is reached under 
the provisions of the agreement, the union may 
strike for such a clause without being liable for 
damages under the no-strike clause. 

The contract further provides that the limita- 
tion on the right to strike for a clause limiting 
union liability ‘“‘shall not be deemed to limit the 
right of the union to strike at the same or any 
other time on any other issue with respect to which 
a strike is not prohibited by the other sections 
of this agreement, including the right to strike 
over a failure to agree upon wages, in the event 
the wage issue is reopened pursuant to the ter- 
mination of provisions of this agreement.” 

The settlement provisions of the Murray Body 
Corp. agreement of August 19 differ from the 
Ford contract terms in that issues were determined 
for the contract period. However, the Murray 
Body provisions resemble those in the Interna- 
tional Harvester agreement. The Murray no- 
strike provision reads as follows: 


ArticLe IV.—Limitation of Strikes, Work Stoppages, Slow- 
Downs and Lock-Outs 


Section 1. (a) The union and its members, individually 
and collectively, agree that during the term of this agree- 









ment and any extension thereof there shall be no slow- 
down or sit-down strikes. 

It is further agreed that the union will not take any 
strike action in respect to any controversy, dispute or 
grievance— 


(i) Arising under article VI hereof, relating to produc- 
tion standards. 


(ii) Arising under article V, section 2 of this agreement. 


(iii) Which has as its objective the obtaining of a change 
in or addition to this contract or any supplements mutually 
agreed upon. 

(b) It is agreed that the union will not authorize any 
strike, not otherwise prohibited or picket the company’s 
plants or premises in respect to any controversy, dispute 
or grievance until the grievance procedure provided herein 
has been completely exhausted and not even then unless 
sanctioned by the international union and until 45 days 
after filing of the grievance. 


Section 2: The company agrees as part of the considers- 
tion of this contract that neither the union, its officers, 
agents, or members shall be liable for damages for unau- 
thorized stoppages, strikes, intentional slow-downs or 
suspension of work, if the union complies with all of the 
provisions of section 3 of article IV of this agreement. 


Section 3: The union agrees that as a part of the con- 
sideration of this agreement, that it will take immediate 
steps to end any unauthorized stoppages, strikes, inten- 
tional slow-downs or suspension of work, in the following 
manner not later than the end of the same shift in the 
following regular workday after violation occurs. For this 
purpose regular workdays shall be Monday through Friday. 

The union shall deliver the following notice to the com- 
pany who shall post on bulletin boards or otherwise furnish 
such notice to employees: 

“To all members of local 2 UAW-CIO—dated __- . 
You are advised that certain action took place today 
I sasstiniiastiaees <iasaoaaie division, department -__-_-. ' i 
This action was unauthorized by both the local and 
international union. 

“You are directed to promptly return to your respective 
jobs and to cease any action which may affect production. 
The grievance(s) in dispute will be processed through the 
regular grievance procedures provided for in your con- 
tract.” 

It is agreed that an authorized officer of local 2 and/or 
the international union shall sign the notice above re- 
ferred to. 

Section 4. In the event of a strike in violation of this 
agreement, the company shall have the right to discipline 
by way of discharge or otherwise, any member of the 
union who participates therein, furthers or agitates such 
strike action. The union may review such disciplinary 
action in the grievance procedure and in the event the 
final grievance step does not resolve such dispute, the 
international union and the local union may authorize a 
strike only in accordance with section 1—(b) of this 
article IV. 

Section 5. The company agrees not to effect a lock- 
out until negotiations have continued at least 5 days in 
the fifth step of the grievance procedure. 





Summaries of Special Reports 





Work Injuries 
in the United States, 1946° 


Fork THE SIXTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR, disabling 
work injuries in the United States exceeded 2 
million in 1946. The estimated total of 2,056,000 
disabling injuries constituted an increase of slight- 
ly more than 1 percent above the revised 1945 
figures (2,020,300). Although the rise was slight, 
it marked a reversal of the downward trend from 
the peak in 1943. The 1946 total, nevertheless, 
was lower than that for any of the war years, 
1941-44, > 
Actual time lost from work because of disabling 
injuries during 1946 was estimated at about 
42¥ million days—a sufficient amount of time 
taken out of production or services to have pro- 
vided full-time employment over an entire year for 
about 142,000 workers. In other words, the effect 
of disabling work injuries was to subtract that 
many workers from the country’s labor force for 
all of 1946. Taking into consideration standard 
time charges for future economic losses occasioned 
by deaths and permanent inpairments, the total 
time loss caused by the year’s disabling work in- 
juries was estimated to reach a total of nearly 230 
million days, or enough to supply full-time annual 
employment for about 765,000 workers. 
Estimated fatalities resulting from work injuries 
numbered 16,500—the same as the revised 1945 
figure. Permanent total disabilities, which usually 
incapacitate workers entirely from future indus- 
trial employment, and which normally amount to 
10 percent of fatalities, remained unchanged at 
1,800. Permanent partial impairments, however, 
increased to 92,400—nearly 5,000 above the esti- 
! Prepared by Max D. Kossoris, Chief of the Bureau’s Industrial Hazards 


Division. The detailed tables on which this discussion is based will be in- 
cluded in a forthcoming bulletin, 
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mate for the preceding year. As in earlier years, 
about three-fourths of these impairments were of 
the hand or fingers. Most of these impairments 
will not prevent the workers involved from con- 
tinuing in industrial employment, but many may 
require retraining or changes in jobs. The great- 
est volume of the injuries—1,945,300—were tem- 
porary in nature and resulted in a time loss of 
1 or more days for each disability. In manu- 
facturing, the duration of temporary injuries 
averaged 17 days. 





“ DISABLING WORK INJURIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


1940-1946 
ESTIMATED 























The major industry group with the largest 
number of disabling work injuries, in 1945, was 
manufacturing. Although the 541,500 injuries 
estimated for this group fell about 50,000 below 
the 1945 level, 2,500 injuries resulted in death 
and more than 28,000, in permanent impairments 
(table 1). 

The major industrial group with the largest 
number of fatalities—4,500—was agriculture. The 
data for this industry were extremely meager and 
have not improved during the last 10 years 
(1937-46), although more attention has been 
centered on farm safety in recent years. Work 
injuries were estimated at about 323,600. 
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The injury experience for mining and quarrying 
during 1946 was only slightly worse than for 1945. 
The injury total for construction, contrary to the 
preliminary estimates, increased by only about 
20,000 over the preceding year’s level. The earlier 
estimates had indicated a much sharper increase. 
Fatalities, nevertheless, reached 2,200 in 1946, 


The services, government, and miscellaneous 
industries group was estimated to have had the 
second largest injury total—407,900—and 2,500 of 
these resulted in deaths. In sharp contrast with 
manufacturing, however, the number of permanent 
partial impairments was below 20,000 even 
though both groups were estimated to have had 
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with a 1946 total of 132,800, the estimated de- 
crease was about 5 percent below the 1945 level. 
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TaBLe 1,—Estimated number of disabling injuries during 1946, by industry group 
[Difference between total number of injuries and injuries to employees represents injuries to self-employed workers] 
















































































Permanent total Permanent ial Temporary total 
Industry group a 
To em- To em- To em- To em- To em- 
Total ployees Total ployees Total ployees Total ployees Total ployees 
All groups............. 2, 056, 000 | 1,614, 700 16, 500 11, 700 1, 800 1, 400 92, 400 72,900 | 1,945,300 | 1, 528, 700 
Agriculture 1... GF 323,600 | 75, 100 4, 500 1,10 | 400 100 | 16, 200 3,700 | 302, 500 70, 200 
ining and qpurryins 2 ae 83, 800 79, 400 1,300 1, 200 200 200 3. 700 3, 500 78, 600 74, 500 
Construction *__.. _ 131, 800 88, 300 2, 200 1, 600 300 200 3, 400 2, 300 125, 900 84, 200 
Manufacturing 4......__. 5A1, 500 532, 400 2, 500 2, 400 200 200 28, 200 27, 700 510, 600 502, 100 
Public utilities... .... aides 25, 500 25, 500 400 400 (5) (Q) 600 600 24, 500 24, 500 
Trade? Soucnsalbaes Sobenadaueal 333, 100 2/6, 600 1, 400 1, 200 100 100 8, 000 6, 400 323, 600 258, 900 
ER ERE ST A 76, 000 76, 000 800 800 300 300 5, 300 5, 300 69, 600 69, 600 
Miscellaneous transportation #........__. 132, 800 114, 000 900 700 100 100 7, 600 6, 500 124, 200 106, 700 
Services, government, and =apenenea 
industries 4... .. 407,900 | 357, 400 2, 500 2, 300 200 200 19, 400 16, 900 385, 800 338, 000 
| 





! Based on fragmentary data. 
? Based largely on Bureau of Mines data. 
5 Based on small sample studies. 


Injury-Frequency Rates 


Manufacturing: For the entire group of manu- 
facturing industries, the weighted frequency rate 
for 1946 was 19.9, or about 7 percent above the 
1945 rate (18.6). This increase was the result of 
frequency-rate increases in most of the individual 
manufacturing industries. 

Of the major groups (each composed of a num- 
ber of related industries), 5 had rates in 1946 
which differed by less than a full frequency-rate 
point from their 1945 level; 9 had group rates 
which were from 1 to 5 points higher than in 1945. 
On the downward side, only 1 group was 5 points 
or more below its 1945 figure, and only 2 had rates 
from 1 to 5 frequency points lower. 

Individual manufacturing industries had much 
the same experience. Of the 148 industries in- 
cluded in the survey, 36 showed changes of less 
than 1 frequency-rate point, up or down. But 76 
had larger increases, 22 of these experiencing a rise 
of 5 full frequency-rate points or more. Only 36 
industries showed decreases, 7 of which dropped 
5 or more points. In general, the frequency rates 
in manufacturing industries went up. 

Among the manufacturing industries for which 
frequency rates in 1946 were 5 points or more 
higher than in the previous year, were sawmills 
(with an increase from 56.6 to 64.1), combined 
saw and planing mills (52.6 to 60.3), boatbuilding 
(26.1 to 47.7), cut-stone and stone products (27.6 
to 42.7),-leather (28.4 to 34.9), and concrete, 
gypsum, and plaster products (27.0 to 32.7). 

Industries in which frequency rates were 40 or 
more, that is, at least 40 disabling injuries per 
500 workers per year, were cut-stone and stone 


* Based on comprehensive survey. 
5 Less than 50. 
6 Based on } Commerce Commission data. 


products (42.7), veneer mills (43.6), plywood 
mills (43.9), structural clay products (44.9), brew- 
eries (45.3), wooden containers (45.7), iron foun- 
dries (47.3), boatbuilding (47.7), combined saw 
and planing mills (60.3), sawmills (64.1), and 
logging (80.4). Although the logging rate was 
the highest in all manufacturing, it was about 12 
points below the 1945 rate (92.0). 

An important industry with a drop of more 
than 5 frequency-rate points was dairy products, 
the rate for which declined from 33.1 to 23.8. 

At the other end of the scale were 4 industries 
which experienced less than 5 disabling work in- 
juries for each million employee-hours worked: 
Synthetic rubber (1.9), millinery (2.6), electric 
lamps—bulbs (3.9), and women’s and children’s 
clothing (4.2). The explosives industry, in which 
injuries in recent years have been greatly reduced, 
had a frequency rate of 5.7. It is a significant 
tribute to accident prevention that injuries in an 
industry such as explosives, popularly regarded as 
extremely hazardous, occurred about half as fre- 
quently per million hours of exposure as in the 
tobacco industry, usually regarded as very safe. 
It also speaks eloquently for the needless toll of 
over 2 million disabling injuries in the country’s 
industries, and the tremendous cost to both labor 
and management in terms of suffering, lost income, 
and output. 


Nonmanufacturing: Because of the interest fo- 
cused on mining accidents, the Bureau’s data this 
year include frequency rates for mining. The 
rates were preliminary and were obtained from the 
United States Bureau of Mines. They indicated 
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that both anthracite and bituminous-coal mining 
were among the most hazardous of industries, 
exceeded by only a few others. The frequency 
rate for anthracite mining for 1946 was 84.2, and 
for bituminous coal mining, 61.4. The size of the 
bituminous rate placed it in the same category as 
sawmills—one of the most hazardous in the 
manufacturing group. 

As in past years, the nonmanufacturing industry 
in the Bureau’s own survey with the highest fre- 
quency rate was stevedoring. The 1946 rate of 
77.2 was substantially below that for 1945 (87.6). 





CHART 3 


WORK INJURY FREQUENCY RATES 
FOR MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1946 
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The nature of the reporting sample, however, 
suggests that both of these rates probably under- 
stated the situation considerably. If a more 
comprehensive study made a few years ago is any 
indication of the actual injury experience in this 
hazardous industry, the actual frequency rate may 
well have been twice as high as that based on the 
reporting sample of 73 stevedoring contractors. 
All 3 industries in the construction group had 
sizable increases in the frequency of disabling in- 
juries in 1946 as compared with 1945. The least 
hazardous of these—building construction—had 
an increase in its rate from 30.9 to 35.4. In heavy 
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engineering construction, the frequency rate 
jumped from 28.1 to 46.7, and the rate for highway 
construction advanced nearly as sharply—but to 
an even higher level—from 35.8 to 50.5. 

For 2 other industries in which frequency rates 
customarily are high, the 1946 rates showed very 
little change from those for 1945. In trucking and 
hauling, the rate decreased slightly, (37.5 to 35.6), 
and in warehousing and storage it increased frac- 
tionally (34.3 to 34.8). 

The contrast between industries with very high 
and very low rates was as marked in nonmanu- 
facturing as in manufacturing. Contrasted with 
rates in the 60’s, 70’s, and 80’s in the mining and 
stevedoring industries are rates as low as 2.4 in 
radio broadcasting, 2.9 in the telephone industry, 
3.1 in insurance, and 3.8 in retailing of apparel and 
accessories. 


Injury Severity 


Little emphasis has been placed on the severity 
rate in the Bureau’s analysis of work-injury 
experiences of the last few years. The reason for 
this was the conviction that the severity rate does 
not actually measure injury severity, but is in 
effect a weighted frequency rate.? Although the 
rate serves a useful purpose, it is obviously mis- 
named. As pointed out in earlier years, the disa- 
bility distribution is a more accurate indicator of 
changes in the severity of injuries than the sever- 
ity rate. If a single measure of injury severity is 
wanted, perhaps the simplest measure of all is 
the average time charge per disabling injury. 
For the injuries reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for 1946, this average time charge was 
nearly 82 days per injury. This, of course, in- 
cludes, in addition to the actual time lost in 
temporary total disabilities, the standard time 
charges for deaths and permanent impairments. 

The so-called severity rate, being a composite 
of injury frequency, time charges, and hours of 
exposure, may be more aptly designated as a 
“hazard rate,’ reflecting the days lost because of 
injuries per 1,000 hours of exposure. For the 
entire manufacturing group, this measure was 1.6 
for 1946. The rate indicates that for every person 
employed a full year (i. e., 2,000 hours), 3.2 days 
were lost because of work injuries. This, of 
course, includes all workers, regardless of whether 





1 The severity rate is the average number of days lost, because of disabling 
work injuries, per 1,000 employee-hours worked. 
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or not they were injured, and includes standard 
time charges for deaths and permanent impair- 
ments. For those who were injured, the story is 
quite different: Those who were only temporarily 
disabled, lost on an average of 17 days each. 
(In some industries this average was appreciably 
higher; in shipbuilding, for instance, it was 47 
days.) As already indicated, if standard time 
charges are included, the average comes to 82 
days. 

Manufacturing industries with high severity 
rates (5 or over) were plastics (9.9), logging (9.5), 
plywood mills (7.7), breweries and cut stone, each 
(5.5), and steel barrels (5.1). Among nonmanu- 
facturing industries were heavy engineering (5.7), 
highway construction (5.1), and, topping them all, 
stevedoring, with an unusually high rate, (25.9). 

The disability distribution, as already indicated, 
permits a better analysis of actual injury severity 
than does the severity rate. Of the injuries that 
actually occurred, 2.0 percent in petroleum refin- 
ing were fatal. The same percentage applied to 
waterworks, and nearly the same percentage 
(1.8 percent) to construction not elsewhere classi- 
fied, consisting largely of demolition work. In 
logging, the fatality percentage was 1.2, putting 
that industry on about the same level as iron and 
steel, copper smelting, heavy engineering con- 
struction, and police departments. For all man- 
ufacturing industries, deaths usually average 
about one-half of 1 percent of all disabilities. 

Industries in which permanent partial impair- 
ments constituted 10 percent or more of the 
injuries incurred included—plastics (36.8), steve- 
doring (14.8), hardware and electrical appliances, 
each (14.4), stamped and pressed metal products 
(12.0), cold-finished steel (10.4), and communica- 
tion equipment (10.1). 

In the manufacturing group, 77 percent of per- 
manent partial disabilities involved the hand or 
fingers. The percentages of such injuries to these 
members were particularly high in the following 
industries: 96 percent in metal furniture, in 
stamped metal products, and in commercial 
machinery; 92 percent in wooden containers and 
in leather; 90 percent in wood furniture and in 
hardware; 87 percent in electrical equipment; 86 
percent in book and job printing; and 82 percent 
in paper and pulp. 

Outstanding for high percentages of permanent 
impairments to an arm were highway construction, 


17 percent; carpets, 11 percent; bakeries, 10 
percent; and news and periodical printing, 10 
percent. 

Permanent injuries to eyes loomed large in the 
manufacture of tools and shipbuilding—10 per- 
cent in each industry. 





Wages in the Metal Furniture 
Industry, January 1947° 


PLANT WORKERS in the metal furniture.industry 
averaged $1.12 in straight-time hourly earnings in 
January 1947. Over-all wages of men were about 
a fifth higher than for women. There was little 
difference in general wage levels between the im- 
portant Great Lakes and Middle Atlantic regions. 
Earnings were higher in plants employing more 
than 250 workers than in smaller establishments; 
incentive workers usually received substantially 
higher earnings than time workers performing 
comparable duties. Employees producing metal 
office furniture averaged 5 cents an hour more than 
those engaged in metal household furniture 
establishments. 

A scheduled workweek of more than 40 hours 
was reported by a third of the establishments 
studied. Although multiple-shift operations were 
not extensive, most of the plants reporting extra 
shifts paid a differential over the first-shift hourly 
rate. Nine-tenths of the establishments studied 
had provision for paid vacations for both their 
plant and office workers. 

The present survey of wages in the metal house- 
hold- and office-furniture industry? relates to a 
period when physical reconversion had been com- 
pleted and the industry was busily engaged in 
meeting the pent-up demand for its products. 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch by Donald L. Helm. 

Field work for the study was under the direction of the Bureau’s regional 
wage analysts. Further detail will be provided in a forthcoming mimeo- 
graphed report: Wage Structure of the Metal Furniture Industry, January 
1947. 
2 The scope of the study corresponds to that of codes 2514 and 2522 of the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual issued by the Bureau of the 
Budget (Washington, 1941, vol. 1, p. 18). Establishments primarily engaged 
in the manufacture of public building or professional furniture and office or 
store fixtures were excluded. 

The survey covered seven-eighths of the workers and nine-tenths of the 
plants with 8 or more workers primarily engaged in the manufacture of metal 
household and office furniture in January 1947. It is estimated that at that 
time there were about 113 plants employing approximately 26,400 workers. 
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The large office furniture establishments were 
producing many types of office equipment, includ- 
ing desks, tables, chairs, and file cabinets. Smaller 
plants generally confined their manufacturing 
operations to one or two types of furniture. In 
contrast, metal household furniture establish- 
ments of all sizes tended to specialize in a limited 
line of kitchen, garden, porch, or living-room items. 
More plants manufactured either metal file 
cabinets or kitchen cabinets than any other 
product, 

The manufacture of metal furniture involves 
essentially sheet-metal fabrication processes. The 
labor force, therefore, was extensively engaged in 
sheet-metal operations in both branches of the 
industry—houschold, as well as office furniture— 
with a larger proportion of the workers so engaged 
in establishments manufacturing office furniture. 
Assemblers—the largest group of workers in 
both types of plants—were found in proportion- 
ately greater numbers in office-furniture than in 
household-furniture manufacture. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Straight-time earnings of plant workers fabri- 
cating metal furniture averaged $1.12 per hour 
(excluding premium pay for overtime or night 
work) in January 1947. Although only 3 out of 
1,000 workers received less than 65 cents, about 1 
out of 4 earned 95 cents or less, and a similar pro- 
portion earned $1.25 or more an hour (table 1). 

Among the occupations studied in January 
1947, the highest level of straight-time hourly 
earnings in the manufacture of metal furniture 
was attained by tool and die makers ($1.53) and 
class A lay-out men ($1.51). Except for watch- 
men and janitors, men in all jobs studied averaged 
at least $1 an hour (table 2). 

The average hourly earnings for all men plant 
workers in the industry were $1.15. Women, 
few of whom were employed in skilled occupations, 
averaged 95 cents an hour. They constituted 
little more than a tenth of the plant labor force 
and were employed principally as class C assem- 
blers and class B punch-press operators. The 
earnings of men in these two occupational classi- 
fications averaged from 6 to 12 percent more than 
those of women. The average minimum plant 
entrance rate for men was 75 cents—5 cents more 
than that for women. 


TABLE 1.—Percentage distribution of plant workers in 
metal furniture establishments by straight-time average 
hourly earnings,' United States and selected regions, Jan- 
uary 1947 
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Number of workers...__| 24, 414 704 | 5,983 | 16,479| 816 220 
Average hourly earn- 
ieee, Speed $1.12| $1.03] $1.12] $1.14] $1.01 | $1.23 























1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 
§ Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


Regional Earnings 


The manufacture of metal furniture is primarily 
a northern industry, with its greatest concentra- 
tion in the Great Lakes and Middle Atlantic 
regions, where five sixths of the establishments 
and nine-tenths of all workers in the industry were 
located at the time of the study. The Great 
Lakes region alone accounted for two-thirds of 
the industry’s employment. There was only a 
2-cent difference in over-all wage levels between 
the two regions. The earnings of a majority of 
workers in these regions were rather uniformly 
distributed over a comparatively wide range— 
from 80 cents to $1.35 in the Middle Atlantic 
region, and from 95 cents to $1.35 in the Great 
Lakes area. In contrast, 45 percent of the work- 
ers in New England earned between 85 and 95 
cents, whereas in the Middle West more than 40 
percent earned between 75 and 90 cents. Although 
only a small segment of the industry was located 
in the Pacific region, that area had the highest 
general average earnings—$1.23 an hour. 
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TaBLe 2.—-Straight-time average hourly earnings' for 
selected occupations in metal furniture establishments, 
United States and selected regions, January 1947 





























United Middle Great 
States 3 Atlantic Lakes 
Occupation, grade, and sex Num- Aver- Num- Aver- Num- Aver 
ber of om ber of oom ber of a. 4 
work- ly work- | work- ly 
ors | rates | & | ra ers | rates 
Men 
Assemblers: 
Class A... 91 | $1. 25 18 | $1.14 49 $1. 37 
Class B_.. WA 1. 21 366 1.22 477 1. 21 
Class C.. 1, 453 1.09 290 1.02 | 1,012 1.12 
Die setters... 229 1.21 61 1. 29 145 1.19 
Grainers, hand 65; 1.40 20; 1.49 35 1. 34 
I tors, final 332; 1.14 2; 1.19 299 1.14 
Janitors. ... 323 . 90 61 . 86 240 .92 
Lay-out men: 
| eae ; 39 1. 51 21 1. 48 17 1. 56 
Class B........... 34} 1.20 9; @& 25 1.18 
Maintenance men, L cmeees 
utility : . 195 1.15 44 1.10 119 1.20 
Mechanies, maintenance___. 119 | 1.22 24 1.34 8&8 1. 20 
Packers, furniture... 671 1.10 146 1.09 468 1.12 
Painters, spray. 836 | 1.25 232 | 1.22 556 1. 29 
Platers 102} 1.13 38} 1.04 46 1.09 
Platers’ helpers... . ‘ 150 | 1.06 66 | 1.15 46 9 
Polishers and buffers, metal 120 1. 34 19 1.00 46 1.16 
Polishing- and-buffing- 
machine operators 451 1.17 75) 1.21 320 1. 21 
Power- —y we baanmmnant 
Class A 275 1. 30 75 1. 30 179 1.34 
Class B.. 264 1.09 97 | 1.09 156 1.10 
Power-shear operators: 
Class A... * 150 1. 27 45 1. 28 97 1.2 
Class B...... 382 1. 08 144 1.03 213 1.13 
Punch-press operators: 
GD Bi ntocawe 370 1. 33 144 1. 35 204 1. 34 
oY ee 1, 245 1. 07 465 1.04 692 1.10 
Stock clerks. ...... 161 1. 07 33 .97 118 1.10 
Tool and die makers... 306 | 1.53 81 1. 54 196 1. 54 
Truckers, hand.... weal 611 1.01 89 . 87 452 1. 06 
Truckers, power............ 122; 1.03 18 .97 92 1.07 
Tete bendinpenadhine neal 
on 149; 1.15 38} 1.23 76 1.14 
Watchinen. a liahhdainesadit 160 . 86 54 . 84 90 .91 
Welders, hand: 
Class A... _.. i 200 | 1.38 35 | 1.38 154 1.40 
Class B...... antpaistine 381; 1.18 91) 1.26 259 1.17 
Welders, spot............. 1,117 | 1.17 450} 1.15 622 1.19 
Working foremen, processing 
departments... ‘des 526 | 1.37 122; 1.43 359 1. 34 
Wrappers, furniture. . 92; 1.02 44; 1.03 28 1.14 
Women 
Assemblers, class C_. 540 133 | 1.02 375 . 96 
Punch-press operators, class 
ENS ERE eS 208 | 1.01 63 96 127 1.04 
Wl ieescncedéceine 59 . 90 29 94 27 . 85 
Wrappers, furniture.......... 79 21 91 46 .97 





' Excludes premium pay y for eee and night work. 
? Includes data for ot regions in addition to those shown separately. 
* Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 


Interplant and Other Variations in Earnings 


Higher earnings in the largest establishments 
were evident in about three-fourths of the occupa- 
tions studied. Wage levels in plants of more than 
250 workers averaged about a tenth higher than in 
smaller establishments. These differences are 
influenced in part by the comparatively high 
proportion of incentive workers in large plants. 


There was but little difference in wage levels 
between medium and small sized establishments. 

Incentive methods of wage payment were used 
more extensively in the metal furniture industry 
than in most other metalworking industries. 
Two-fifths of all plant woikers were paid in this 
manner. Incentive workers generally received 
from 15 to 25 percent more than time workers 
in jobs in which both methods of pay were widely 
used. 

Since seven-tenths of the establishments, em- 
ploying seven-eighths of the workers, were union- 
ized, interplant differences in union and nonunion 
wage levels did not appear to be significant. 
Average earnings in the small segment of the 
industry that was not unionized tended to be 
slightly higher than in union plants. This pattern, 
however, was by no means consistent, earnings in 
many occupational classifications being higher in 
union plants. A survey of wages in metal office 
furniture made by the Bureau in 1937 also showed 
a tendency toward higher earnings in nonunion 
establishments. 

Earnings tended to be slightly higher in com- 
munities of 100,000 or more population—in the 
country as a whole and in individual regions— 
than in smaller communities. The difference aver- 
aged 4 percent or less in the Middle Atlantic and 
Great Lakes regions. The presence of a number 
of large plants in the small communities may 
account in part for the lack of any marked varia- 
tion in wage levels with size of city. It is esti- 
mated that, although only a fourth of the estab- 
lishments were located in small communities, they 
employed about two-fifths of all the workers in 
the industry. 

National wage levels of metal office furniture 
workers averaged $1.15 an hour; whereas those 
producing metal household furniture averaged 
$1.10. Similarly, in the Great Lakes area, office 
furniture workers averaged $1.18, as compared 
with $1.10 for household furniture; considering 
individual jobs, earnings were also higher in the 
former branch of the industry. In the Middle 
Atlantic region, however, the average wage level 
was the same in both types of establishments; in 





3 In considering the influence of various factors on interpiant differences in 
wage levels in the metal furniture industry, it should be noted that these 
factors are somewhat interrelated: Large plants are more frequently unionized 
than smaller plants, and tend to have a higher proportion of their workers 
operate under incentive systems of wage payment. The relatively small size 
of the industry did not permit the isolaton of any one of these factors. 
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the majority of comparable jobs, household fur- 
niture workers received higher earnings than those 
producing office furniture. 


Related Wage Practices 


Premium overtime pay opportunities were af- 
forded many metal furniture workers in January 
1947. At least a third of the establishments, em- 
ploying a similar proportion of the industry’s 
workers, had a scheduled full-time workweek in 
excess of 40 hours. Of the longer workweeks, 
scheduled hours of 44 and 45 were most common. 

Second-shift operations were reported by less 
than a third of the establishments studied. All 
but two of these establishments paid shift differ- 
entials—ty pically 5 cents over the first-shift hourly 
rate. Relatively few plants reported third or other 
shifts. Multiple-shift operations were found prin- 
cipally among the larger establishments, and were 
considerably more extensive in the Great Lakes 
region than elsewhere; about a fourth of all work- 
ers in this region were employed on late shifts. 

Christmas bonuses were by far the most com- 
mon type of nonproduction bonus paid by the 





industry. With only about 2 in 5 establishments 
reporting nonproduction bonuses, the inclusion of 
such payments would have had little effect on 
general wage levels. Averaged over all workers 
in the industry, hourly earnings of office workers 
would be increased by 1 cent and plant workers’ 
earnings by slightly less than this amount. 

Paid vacations after 1 year of service were pro- 
vided for both plant and office workers by about 
90 percent of the establishments studied. Al- 
though vacations in excess of 1 week were the 
exception for plant workers, office personnel were 
granted 2-week vacations in about a third of the 
plants. 

Paid sick leave of 1 week for plant workers after 
1 year’s service was provided by only 3 establish- 
ments; for office workers, such leave, typically 
limited to 1 week a year, was provided by 12 
establishments. 

Insurance or pension plans with company parti- 
cipation were reported by half of the establish- 
ments studied. The majority of these provided 
both life and health insurance plans. Retirement 


pension plans were reported in only 2 establish- 
ments. 
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Hotel Wages in 
Large Cities, June 1947’ 


AMONG 81 LARGE cITrI#s located in all parts of the 
United States, Seattle hotels paid the highest 
hourly rates to their employees and Birmingham 
paid the lowest hourly rates in June 1947. This 
information was obtained by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in a survey of average hourly earnings 
(excluding premium pay for overtime and night 
work), for a limited number of occupations in year- 
round hotels. The earnings data exclude tips and 
uniforms, as well as the cash equivalent of room 
and board provided some hotel workers in addition 
to their cash wages. 

The level of earnings in southern cities was 
generally lower than in other regions. All four 
Pacific Coast cities studied reported compara- 
tively high wage levels for nonoffice jobs, and 
Detroit and New York ranked high in rates paid 
office workers. Measured in percentage terms, 
there were somewhat narrower intercity differ- 


> 





“= 


t Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch, Greater detail on 
wages and wage practices for each city presented here is available on request. 


ences in earnings of office than of other hotel 
workers studied. 

Among the occupational classifications covered 
by the survey, the lowest rates in most cities were 
reported for chambermaids and men elevator 
operators, who sometimes carry baggage and 
receive tips. Earnings of women elevator opera- 
tors were typically above those of men. 

Comparison of earnings in three jobs? with 
those reported for April 1943, the date of a previous 
wage study of the industry, indicates that in 
almost all cities hourly wage rates had increased 
over the period by at least a third, and in many 
cities, by at least a half. There was a slight 
tendency for the earnings of general clerks to rise 
less than those of chambermaids and housemen. 

Altogether, hotels in the 31 cities employed 
about 140,000 workers in June 1947, excluding 
establishments with fewer than 21 employees, 
which were not studied. Information was collected 
by field representatives of the Bureau, who ob- 
tained information directly from establishment 
pay rolls and other records, and classified workers 
on the basis of uniform job descriptions. 


*? Chambermaids, housemen, and men general clerks. 
+3 Monthly Labor Review, July 1944 (p. 139). 





Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for selected occupations in year-round hotels, in 31 large cities, June 1947 




















Average hourly earnings * for— 
Men Women 
City 

Cler Clerks, | Elevator Chamber-| Clerks Clerks Clerk- | Elevator 

4 operators, | Housemen ° operators, 

gen room passenger “ maids general room typists passenger 
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NN SRS aa | ot . 49 45 35 | SER Hera .42 
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I, .ncancasceguasutbenocoaseccousleannobenanes - 82 . 87 . 63 . 8 - 61 .74 67 . 
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§ Excludes pay for overtime and t work, tips, uniforms, 
and cash equivalent of room and/or meals pro 
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Extent of Nonproduction 
Bonuses, 1945-46' 


NoONPRODUCTION BONUSES were paid by two-fifths 
of the manufacturing and about half of the non- 
manufacturing establishments surveyed during 
1945 and 1946, in connection with extensive wage 
studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Christ- 
mas bonuses were by far the most common type 
and were paid in over four-fifths of both the man- 
ufacturing and nonmanufacturing establishments 
that provided bonuses. Profit-sharing bonuses 
ranked second. The importance of bonuses is 
chiefly that the payments are usually made lump 
sum and at Christmas—a time of special expendi- 
tures. On an annual basis, there were few in- 
stances in which bonuses raised hourly pay by 
as much as 1 cent for plant workers and 2 cents 
for office workers. Such payments appear to be 

associated with particular industries rather than 
with geographic location. 

In general, the data obtained by the Bureau ? 
provide information on the extent of nonproduc- 
tion bonus payments in various industries, and 
their relative importance in the general wage 
picture, rather than detail on variations in indi- 
vidual firm practice. 

For the most part, the payments seem to be 
intended to boost morale, to improve attendance 
at the plant, store, or office, to stimulate workers 
to save power and materials, and to grant workers 
a share in the profits of the firm. Insofar as 
such payments heighten the interest of workers 
in their jobs, output per worker may be stimu- 





1 Prepared by Louis Badenhoop of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. 

* Data on nonproduction bonuses were obtained for plant workers in some 
22,000 establishments, including nearly 16,000 manufacturing and over 6,000 
nonmanufacturing establishments and for office workers in about 17,000 
establishments. In scope, these data relate to a fairly large cross section of 
American industry as a whole and to a wide variety of individual industries. 
In presenting the information in terms of number of establishments, no at- 
tempt has been made to compensate for differences among industries in the 
proportion of establishments studied or for differences in coverage between 
segments of the same industry. As the individual industry surveys were 
made primarily to obtain wage-rate information, a larger proportion of large 
establishments and establishments in large cities and in certain regions 
were included in order to permit presentation of separate wage data by 
region, city, and size of establishment. A list of industries studied and in- 
formation relative to nonproduction bonuses in specific industries will be 
available on request. 










































lated. Directly, however, nonproduction bonuses 
are not related to the output of individuals or 
groups of workers. The payment of such bonuses 
should not be confused with the use of incentive 
methods of pay. Moreover, they are not paid 
frequently enough nor are they sufficiently regular 
in amount to be associated with hourly rates of 
pay; in this respect they may be contrasted with 
cost-of-living bonuses. Moreover, the decision 
as to whether such bonuses will be paid and how 
large they will be are generally subject to the 
discretion of management alone. 


Extent of Practice 


Plant workers received some form of nonproduc- 
tion bonuses in two-fifths of the manufacturing 
establishments studied. Of the industry groups 
presented in the accompanying table, the chemical 
and metalworking industries appeared to lead, 
with half of the establishments reporting such 
payments; the apparel industries had relatively 
few (1 in 4) establishments in which nonproduction 
bonuses were paid. In the textile industry, about 
two-fifths of the plants reported such bonuses. 
Office workers in manufacturing industries ap- 
peared to receive bonus payments more frequently 
than plant workers. 

About half of the nonmanufacturing establish- 
ments studied also reported the payment of non- 
production bonuses. Upwards of two-thirds of 
the retail-trade establishments (limited-price vari- 
ety stores, clothing stores, and department stores) 
reported this practice. Relatively fewer estab- 
lishments in other industries—such as_ public 
utilities and selected service industries—reported 
nonproduction bonuses; the proportion of plants 
ranged from one-fourth for the electric light and 
power industry to nearly two-fifths for warehouses. 

The payment of nonproduction bonuses appears 
to be associated with particular industries rather 
than with the geographic location of establish- 
ments. A regional distribution of establishments 
paying bonuses indicates that particular industries 
maintained their rank in most regions; that is, 
industries that ranked high in the payment of such 
bonuses in the country as a whole generally 
ranked high in each region. 
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Percentage distribution of establishments paying nonproduction bonuses to plant and o workers in selected manufacturi 
and nonmanufacturing industries, by type of bonus, Voss 0s * a 


























Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Type of nonproduction bonus Allman- Auto- Electric | Limited 
ufactur-| 4. opqre}| Chemi-| Metal- | nestiteg| mobile | “oth | Depatt-| hight | price | Oe | Ware. 
ing cals | working repair | sinros saenan and | variety | Gries | housing 
studied ! shops power | stores 
PLANT WORKERS 

Establishments having bonuses........... 40 24 50 48 37 30 66 63 25 82 27 87 

Attendance bonus.................... 1 1 2 1 2 (*) (®) () 1 (®) 3 (® 
OReMmtIGS BOMMS....cccccccccccccececce 33 20 37 39 30 26 55 48 22 74 21 34 

Profit-sharing bonus. ................. 2 (*) 4 3 1 2 2 | ee (® ?) 
Sg NR aR 4 3 7 5 4 2 9 ll 2 8 3 3 
Establishments having no bonus.......... 60 76 49 52. 63 70 33 36 75 18 73 63 
Information not av Pi cessccesexgeaatit (*) ® 1 @ ® (?) 1 B Tecoscuses ® ae 
iliaiitttitinailtriiauitumattreeningtodiin 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of establishments studied ........ 15, 636 2, 261 999 6, 647 1, 448 1,399 759 355 130 1, 441 1, 621 724 

OFFICER WORKERS 

Establishments having bonuses_.......... 45 35 49 52 42 (4) 4 62 26 86 29 42 

BEES GENES. cccccecccccssoounts (@) 1 1 () )} ee () @) 1 () 1 () 
CT I... dit ccccnadnoediens 38 29 38 4 SB Liccanante 54 47 23 78 25 38 
Profit-sharing bonus. -................- 2 1 4 3 5 Leapevesee 1 ( —— (®) (?) 1 
"er See pudcwqasedooues 5 4 6 6 _ | eee g 11 2 8 3 3 
Establishments having no bonus.......... uA 64 49 47 Ge Renstinndies 35 37 74 13 70 58 

ormation not available................. 1 1 2 1 S Rindcccese 1 rere 1 1 (2) 
BOE sn chtidbinceesinnimennecutdbhiniin 100 100 100 100 | rr 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of establishments studied ........ 13, 080 1,470 946 6, 002 tf eee 597 341 125 1,075 1, 220 674 









































! Includes other manufacturing industries not shown separately. 
4 Less than one-half of 1 percent. 


Form of Bonis 


Numerous forms of nonproduction bonuses were 
reported ; but many kinds did not occur frequently 
enough to warrant separate study. In some 
establishments more than one type of bonus was 
paid. Christmas bonuses were by far the most 
common type; they were provided in over four- 
fifths of both manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing establishments paying bonuses. Profit-shar- 
ing bonuses, ranking second, were paid mainly in 
the chemical, metalworking, and department- 
store fields, and in about the same proportions 
(4, 3, and 4 percent, respectively). Attendance 
bonuses were of some importance in laundries. 


Size of Bonus Payments 


Nonproduction bonuses are of considerable im- 
portance to those workers who receive them, 
particularly since they are generally paid in lump 
sums at Christmas, a time of special expenditures. 
However, one of the chief interests, in the present 


oe Includes establishments providing more than one type of bonus listed 
above. 
‘ Office workers were not covered in the study of automobile repair shops. 


study centered on how much such payments 
raised the hourly earnings of workers in particular 
industries. When averaged over all workers in 
each of the various industries on an annual basis, 
there were few instances in which such bonuses 
increased hourly pay by as much as 1 cent for 
plant workers and 2 cents for office workers. 
Nevertheless, some establishments in nearly all 
industries made average payments of at least 10 
cents an hour or about $200 annually per employee. 
Generally, however, all workers in a plant did not 
share equally in these payments. In some estab- 
lishments bonuses were limited to specific cate- 
gories of workers such as working foremen, but 
in most cases they applied to all workers. In the 
latter situations, bonuses to individuals usually 
varied with length of service, total amount earned 
annually, number of weeks worked in the year, or 
other factors. Usually, profit-sharing bonuses, 
although much less frequently found than Christ- 
mas bonuses, yielded the highest amounts per 
worker. 
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Labor Requirements for 
Gypsum Wall Plaster and Board’ 


GypsuM PROopDUcTs—primarily wall plaster and 
wallboard—are important elements in building 
construction. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, as one of its special building materials 
surveys,? has completed a study of the man-hour 
requirements to produce and transport 1 ton 
of plaster and 1,000 square feet of wallboard 
and lath. For each ton of wall plaster produced 
and transported the average time involved was 
5.15 man-hours in the plants covered. Wallboard 
and lath required 4.55 man-hours per 1,000 
square feet. Information was collected in late 
1946 from 18 plants accounting for over 40 percent 
of the year’s gypsum production. 

Mining and crushing of the gypsum rock 
(calcium sulphate chemically combined with 
water) accounted for relatively small proportions 
of the man-hours in both plaster and wallboard 
production. In the manufacture of the final 
product, which accounted for substantial portions 
of the labor time, the more complex process of 
producing gypsum wallboard naturally repre- 
sented a higher proportion of total labor require- 
ments than the manufacture of plaster. 

Large plants had lower unit man-hour require- 
ments than small ones in mining operations, in 
processing calcined gypsum into plaster, and in 
the board-forming departments of wallboard 
plants. 


Development of Gypsum Industry 


Growth of the gypsum industry has been fairly 
rapid since 1880, when crude gypsum mined 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Construction Statistics Division by Adela 
L. Stucke, based on a study by Carl R. Taylor and Benjamin Levine. & 

2 This is the eighth in a series of studies on man-hour requirements in the 
manufacture of building materials. Labor requirements for other construc- 
tion materials, including home insulation, cement, plywood, lumber, and 
concrete products have been summarized in Monthly Labor Review articles 
beginning with the September 1946 issue. 

At each gypsum plant, the period selected for survey was one that the plant 
officials considered to be typical of 1946 operations. Field representatives 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, working with plant officials, derived 
the information on total man-hours required for each step in production from 
basic plant records. After consultation with trade associations, government 
officials, and industry members, small, medium, and large plants were selected 
for the sample in approximately the same ratio as their distribution in the 
industry. The industry averages presented were weighted by the individual 
plant’s estimated production for 1946. 





totaled 90 thousand tons in the United States. 
The total increased to 292 thousand tons in 1898 
and was over 1 million tons in 1903. Production 
increased steadily each year to reach over 3 million 
tons in 1920. In the 1924-29 period, over 5 mil- 
lion tons were mined annually, but production 
dropped to a low of about 1 million tons in the 
depression year of 1933. The changes in domestic 
production in 1936-46 are shown in table 1. 

By 1946, annual production had again reached 
almost 5% million tons,‘ just under the record 
established in 1925. Domestic production plus 
imports of gypsum in the United States, however, 
was at an all-time high in 1946—over 7 million 
tons. 


TaBLE 1.—Annual production of gypsum and gypsum 
products in the United States, 1936-46 ! 














Short tons (in thousands) Square feet (in thousands) 
| 
Y coun dee | dea | eae | 
ear rude) cine ne sum Gypsum 
gyp- | gyp- | ayp- | plas- | Qype | Cypeum, | shenth- 
sum | sum | sum | ters duced oduced | {28 Pro- 
mined‘) con- | pro- | pro- pr duced 
sumed/duced 3 duced ¢ 
Ss 2, 713 831 (*) 1, 431 419, 922 340, 567 | % 
Dil edstancee 3, 058 861 | 2,411 | 1,669 738, 929 385, 307 5) 
| ae 2, 684 757 | 2,253 | 1,485 809, 471 371, 767 (5) 
EEE 3, 227 868 | 2,881 | 1,780 | 1,137,415 405, 655 5, 221 
. ae 3, 699 929 | 3,308 | 1,863 | 1, 450,069 491, 291 89, 631 
| =e 4,789 | 1,321 | 3,981 | 1,939 | 1,843, 648 757, 588 175, 496 
i hinecnes 4,698 | 1,515 | 3,045 | 1,157 959, 307 | 1,046, 025 369, 313 
1043......... 3,878 | 1,234 | 2,558 769 630, 639 | 1, 241,828 231, 356 
}  __ ec 8, 761 | 1,056 | 2,363 754 625, 553 | 1, 208. 158 114, 704 
a 3,802 | 1,141 | 2,474 880 599, 210 | 1, 284, 210 07, 345 
1946.........| 5,615 | 1,629 | 4,198 | 1,931 | 1,148,778 | 1, 899, 527 76, 940 


























1 See U. S. Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook, Gypsum, 1938-45 and 
Age and Gypsum Products, Annual Summary 1946, press release of 

ar. 3, 1947. 

? Does not include crude gypsum imported from other countries. 

3 Made from domestic, imported and byproduct crude gypsum. 

4 Includes Keene’s cement. 

5 Data not available, 


Distribution of Man-Hours 


The Bureau’s findings on man-hour require- 
ments, shown in table 2, are for extraction of raw 
material, processing, overhead, and transporta- 
tion. The time spent in producing other materials 
consumed in processing gypsum products, such as 
paper, retarder, accelerators, fillers, electricity, 
and coal is excluded because it was not feasible to 
estimate the labor required to produce and dis- 
tribute these supplies. No attempt was made to 





§ See United States Bureau of Mines, Gypsum and Anhydrite, by F. T. 
Moves (p. 40) for complete data on the apparent supply of crude gypsum in 
©} Genel Greve tees of Mines: G 4, Prod 

tates Bureau nes, Gypsum’and, Gypsum Products, Annual 
Summary, 1946, release of March 3, 1947. 
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include the time spent by distributors, jobbers, or 
retailers in handling the final product. 

Man-hour requirements for the transportation 
of the finished product were derived by combining 
data obtained in an earlier Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study § with information from the plants 
surveyed. The average rail haul of finished 
gypsum products is estimated to be 432 miles.® 
Officials of plants in the current survey indicated 
that they shipped an average of 30 tons of plaster 
per railroad car and 35 tons (approximately 46 
thousand square feet) of board per car. 


TABLE 2.—Distribution of man-hours required, per unit o 
— to produce gypsum _— and gypsum wall- 
oard, by major operation, 194 





Average number of man- 
hours required to produce— 





Major operation %-inch 
nch board, 
Plaster, per per 1,000 


short ton square feet 














BE ORRIEEIIR, a.chanadecaccnnceusecenageennes 5.15 4. 55 
peluing raw sypoume ee ee we - 66 41 
Crushing, grin ing, as Sie ncminebahaas . 57 . 36 
Transporting fink onawadintiinddataaestieiemn el 1.90 2.37 
Transporting nished PE issshoscécoabebosd 2.02 1.41 





1 An average of 1.41 tons of raw gypsum were utilized in pecs, 1 ton of 
finished plaster; an average of 0.88 ton in producing 1,000 square feet of %-inch 


4 Includes man-hour requirements for maintenance, supervision, and the 
administrative, clerical, and sales force. 


Mining: The grey or white gypsum rock is ex- 
tracted either by quarrying or by mining, depend- 
ing upon the character of the deposit and the depth 
of the overburden. A few deposits are worked 
by a combination of the two methods. The total 
annual tonnage of crude gypsum is about equally 
divided between that mined underground and that 
quarried from open-cut pits. 

Between plants of different size, the labor re- 
quirements for mining operations varied from the 
0.47 man-hour average for all plants surveyed as 
follows: 0.91 man-hour was needed to obtain 1 
ton of rock in mines producing less than 90,000 
tons of raw gypsum annually; 0.52 man-hour in 
mines producing 90,000 to 125,000 tons; and 0.32 
man-hour in the largest mines producing over 
125,000 tons. 


Processing into Calcined Gypsum: The average of 

0.57 man-hour per ton required to process raw 

gypsum rock into calcined gypsum in the 7 
* See Labor Requirements for Rail Transportation of 

ce ced on 8 Study conducted by the Federal’ Coordinator Geuber 17.8 PR 





covered by the Bureau’s survey included 0.26 
man-hour for crushing the rock to 3 inches or less 
in size, for later crushing it to 1% inches or less, 
and for drying; 0.11 man-hour for further pulver- 
izing the rock or grinding it; and 0.20 man-hour 
for calcining. No significant differences were 
noted in man-hour requirements by plant size for 
this operation. 

In the calcining process, whereby water equiv- 
alent to about 15 percent of the weight of the 
gypsum is driven off by heat, kettles and rotary 
kilns are used. Of the 176 gypsum calcining units 
in operation in the United States in 1945, 142 were 
of the kettle type and 34 of other types, including 
rotary kilns.’ 

If kettles are used, the gypsum is calcined in 
batches, and 1 to 3 hours are needed to complete 
the cycle from filling the kettle to dumping the 
charge. Although recording thermometers are 
used in maintaining accurate control of calcina- 
tion, great dependence is placed also on the oper- 
ator’s judgment. When the charge has finished 
cooking, it contains only about 5 percent water 
by weight. 

Calcining in rotary kilns is a continuous process 
Only about 45 minutes is required for the gypsum 
to pass through the kiln. However, difficulty in 
controlling loss of fine particles as dust has re 
tarded the use of rotary kilns. For both plasta 
and wallboard, the gypsum must be calcined first 
Gypsum at this stage of processing is the well- 
known plaster of paris (that made from dark 
rock is commonly called stucco in the industry). 
In this form it is ready for sale or for further proc- 
essing into other types of plaster or wallboard. 


Processing into Wall Plaster: Base-coat plasters 
comprised 78 percent of the total gyspum wall 
plasters consumed in the United States in 1946, 
according to the United States Bureau of Mines.’ 
They are of three major types: 
(1) Neat-gypsum plaster, which is essentially 
a mixture of calcined gypsum, retarder, and sisal 
fiber. Sand is added to this mixture at the con- 
struction site. 
(2) Ready-sanded plaster, which differs from 
neat plaster only because fine to coarse sand has 
’ U. 8. Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook, Gypsum, 1945. The 34 cal- 


cining units of “other types” include rotary and beehive kilns, grinding-cal- 


cining unit, and hydrocal cylinders. 
*U. 8. Bureau of Mines, Gypsum and Gypsum Products, Annual Sum 
mary 1946, Release of March 3, 1947. 
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been added at the manufacturing plant rather than 
on the job site. (This type was not included in 
the current survey.) 

(3) Wood-fibered plaster, which differs from 
neat gypsum plaster in that a nonstaining wood 
fiber is used as a binder. It is generally used 
without the addition of sand, except that on 
masonry surfaces, equal parts of plaster and sand 
are added. 

The gypsum which has been calcined in kettles 
is already in a pulverized condition and only 
needs to be screened before it is conveyed to the 
mixing operation. Calcined gypsum obtained 
from rotary kilns, on the other hand, must be 
reground before it is screened and mixed. Mixing 
and bagging (average man-hour requirement 0.72) 
are the final operations in making wall plasters. 
Only a short time is required to mix the calcined 
gypsum with the retarders and fillers but never 
less than 1 minute. The mixed product is then 
discharged from the hopper and is put into con- 
tainers, usually barrels or 100-pound sacks. 

In the plants surveyed, the average of 1.90 
man-hours required to process calcined gypsum 
into 1 ton of finished (nonsanded) plaster is shown 
in table 3, by major departments and plant size. 


TaBLE 3.—Man-hours required to process calcined gypsum 
into 1 ton of nonsanded plaster, by major department and 
plant size, 1946 

















Man-hours per short ton of nonsanded 
plaster 
Plants having annual produc- 
Major department Avene ’ tion of— 
a 
plants 

Lessthan| 35,000- Over 

35,000 66,000 60,000 

tons tons tons 
All departments---............... 1. 90 2. 54 2. 06 1, 66 
Mix, sack, and Joad_..........-.- -72 . 80 .73 . 69 
ee A TES our 1.07 90 . 63 
Su tendent and foremen..... 23 . 38 - 25 .19 

Administrative, clerical, and 

ES es ae -18 .29 -18 15 

















1 Sales man-hours include only salesmen carried on the plant pay roll. 


In processing the calcined gypsum into wall 
plasters, man-hour requirements for maintenance, 
supervision, and the administrative, clerical, and 
sales force considerably exceeded those for mixing, 
sacking, and loading. The man-hour average per 
ton of plaster produced in each department in 
plants producing over 60,000 tons of plaster annu- 
ally was much lower than in plants producing less 
than 35,000 tons. 


Processing into Board: Wallboard and plaster- 
board or lath are produced in ¥ inch thickness as 
a general rule; sheathing comes % inch thick. 
Gypsum board is composed of the same materials 
as plaster except that a larger percentage of fill 
material, such as sawdust or cork, is added. Spec- 
ifications require that the gypsum core of the 
board shall contain no more than 15 percent by 
weight of the fill. The wallboard is encased in a 
tough, protective layer of paper that serves as a 
finished surface after installation, or that can be 
painted, enameled, or covered with wallpaper. 
Gypsum sheathing is encased in a fibrous covering, 
the outer surface and ends of which are made 
moisture proof. Lath or plasterboard is used as a 
base for gypsum plaster on interior finish. It 
differs from wallboard in the type of paper used 
to encase the finished product. 

Calcined gypsum intended for board making is 
fed into a mixing vat where water and various 
fillers and retarders are added. After agitation 
and mixing, it is fed onto a belt where it is allowed 
to set partially. Layers of paper are added to the 
upper and lower sides of the mix, which is then 
smoothed by pinch rollers to the desired thickness, 
usually % inch. The lower sheet is overlapped on 
the upper layer to form a complete paper casing. . 
Different types of paper or other covering are 
applied in this operation, depending on whether 
the final product is to be used as wallboard, ijath, 
or sheathing. The unsized paper used to make 
lath dries faster than the covering used for the 
other two types of gypsum board, hence the speed 
of the board machine when used in making lath 
is somewhat greater than when making wallboard 
or sheathing. 

At the end of the board machine, the partially 
set board is cut to a length that will fit into the 
driers. In most cases one large drier can handle 
the entire output of one board machine. The 
boards are arranged in tiers and are moved 
automatically through and out of the drier. 

In finishing operations, plasterboard may be 
perforated. Sheathing may be asphalted or made 
moisture resistant in other ways. Wallboard may 
be further processed for special interior finishes. 

In packing, wallboard and sheathing are gen- 
erally “twin-mounted.” ‘Two boards are placed 
face to face and the edges taped together to facili- 
tate handling and to preserve the face of the broad. 
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Lath is bundled, usually six boards to a bundle, 
as it is sold in smaller sizes than wallboard. 

Averages of man-hour requirements for the wall- 
board industry as well as the variations by major 
departments and by plant size are given in table 4. 

In addition to the average of 2.37 man-hours 
required to process calcined gypsum into board or 
sheathing, 0.36 man-hour was needed to crush, dry, 
and grind the 1,250 pounds of calcined gypsum con- 
sumed in making 1,000 square feet of %-inch board.’ 
The board-forming department accounted for the 
greatest proportion of the man-hours needed in 
board processing. On the average, 1.29 man- 
hours per 1,000 square feet of board were required 
in this department to mix the slurry, form the 
board, apply the paper casing, and dry the board. 

The more significant differences in man-hours 
by plant size also occurred in the board forming 
department. Plants producing over 150 million 
square feet of %-inch-equivalent board annually 
required 1.20 man-hours per 1,000 square feet in 
the board department, compared with 1.46 man- 
hours in plants producing less than 75 million 
square feet annually. 


Taste 4.—Man-hours required to pres calcined gypsum 
into 1,000 square feet of %-inch d,' by major depart- 
ment and plant size, 1946 























antes 1,000 square feet of 
-inch board 
Plants having annual 
Major department production of— 
Average, 
all Less 
plants than 75 75-150 | Over 150 
million million | million 
sq. ft. sq. It. sq. ft. 
All departments. ................ 2.37 2. 63 2.35 2.23 
pf 1.29 1. 46 1.29 1.2 
Recut or TD sninatdébsontnand .07 .05 .04 .09 
Finish, bundle and load.......... . 6 . 67 . 8 .49 
Maintenance and general. ....... . 30 . 2% .29 .32 
Superintendent and foreman... .. . 09 -10 -10 . 08 
Administrative, clerical, and sales *. . 06 . 09 -05 -05 











! Includes sheathing, which was converted to %-inch-board-equivalent on 


the basis of thickness. 
' Sales man-hours include only salesmen carried on the plant pay roll. 


Fewer man-hours are required to manufacture 
lath as compared to wallboard because, as pre- 
viously mentioned, faster-drying paper is used 
to encase the lath. Complete data on the differ- 
ences, as they are reflected in total man-hours 
required to manufacture lath, were not available. 
On the basis of the data that were available, it is 


* For purposes of ascertaining man-hour requirements, sheathing was 
converted to $4-inch-board-equivalent on the basis of thickness. 








estimated that 2.56 man-hours were required to 
manufacture 1,000 square feet of %-inch wall- 
board as compared to 2.05 man-hours for the same 
amount of lath, giving (as shown in table 4) the 
weighted industry average of 2.37 man-hours for 
both.” 





Operations of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives in 1946' 


BoTH MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS Of consumers’ 
cooperatives reached an all-time peak in 1946, in 
spite of difficulties. Retail distributive business 
exceeded three-fourths of a billion dollars and the 
service business of local associations surpassed 15 
million dollars. The stores as a group showed the 
greatest increase in dollar volume of business since 
1942; and the petroleum associations had the 
greatest increase since 1941, reflecting undoubtedly 
the removal of rationing restrictions and the 
increasing supply of automobile tires and ac- 
cessories as well as the rising price level. 

Operating results for the stores in 1946 showed 
a great improvement over 1945. Over 90 percent 
of the reporting associations had earnings on the 
year’s operations (87.3 in 1945); of these, 62.5 
percent had greater earnings than in 1945. The 
petroleum associations as a group have been 
consistently successful as regards earnings; 1946 
showed even better results than the previous years. 

Some of the earnings of the retail associations 
are attributable, of course, not to their own opera- 
tions, but are received as patronage refunds on 
the goods which they purchase from the wholesale 
associations. Such refunds declared on the 1946 
business of regional wholesales totaled $8,215,096, 
which will be added to the associations’ own 
earnings and distributed by them to their individ- 
ual members. 

Over 4,000 local associations were members of 
regional wholesales at the end of 1946, and 22 of 
the wholesales were, in turn, affiliated with Na- 
tional Cooperatives. About 280 associations were 





” The weighted industry average for both types of board is higher than the 
simple average for both because more board than lath was produced in 1946, 
and consequently greater weighting must be given to the man-hours required 
to produce wallboard. 

! Prepared by Florence E. Parker, of the Bureau’s Labor Economics Staff. 
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members of district wholesales; most of these were 
affiliates of the regionals as well. 

Among the commercial federations, the regional 
and district wholesales had a distributive and 
service business exceeding 220 million dollars (as 
compared with about 172 million dollars in 1945). 
Earnings of regional wholesales showed an in- 
crease of nearly 84 percent over those of 1945 and 
exceeded 11% million dollars. Patronage refunds 
to the member associations were 30 percent higher 
than in 1945. Improved financial status was 
also evident in the wholesales’ reports, with nota- 
ble increases in net worth; but this was accom- 
panied by somewhat lower ratios of current assets 
to total liabilities and to current liabilities. 


TaBLE 1.—Estimated membership and business of consum- 
ers’ cooperatives in 1946, by type of association 








Total 
Type of association number | Number of | Amount of 
of members business 
ciations 
Local associations 
Retail distributive associations: 
Stores and buying clubs-.-_---- 3, 000 1, 080,000 | $500, 000, 000 
Petroleum associations... ----- 1, 500 965, 000 300, 000, 000 
A i lS 65 26, 000 9, 225, 000 
Service associations: 
Rooms and/or meals__---.._- #5 200 22, 000 3, 600, 000 
i 125 10,000 | 23,000, 000 
Medica! and/or hospital care: 
a 55 110, 000 1, 750, 000 
Own facilities..........._- 50 55, 700 3 4, 000, 000 
Burial: 4 
Complete funeral _--__-_--- 40 34, 000 310, 000 
Caskets only. .........---- 4 1, 700 6, 500 
oo . ” ) Se 175 87, 500 2, 000, 000 
a AR SG 125 25, 000 750, 000 
Electric light and power associa- 
DE ato L eh nckten>anccecea 830 § 1, 596, 000 84, 930, 000 
Telephone associations (mutual and 
coo ln lt 33, 000 75, 000 10, 000, 000 
ETS 8, 973 3, 013, 792 289, 993, 160 
Insurance associations. ._......._.-. 2,000 | © 11, 000, 000 | ™ 205, 000, 000 
Federations Member 
associations 
Wholesales: a 
Interregional - _.. _- a 1 22 16, 900, 000 
ESN TEE 25 4,025 | 12 212, 450, 000 
ian nincends a oatehd 11 280 13 9, 650, 000 
Pidtinwieaseuuetesednersewes 18 1, 498 842, 700 
i SETAE 15 253 38, 350, 900 














i a consumers’ dairies, creameries, bakeries, fuel yards, lumber 
yards, etc. 

? Gross income; excludes new associations which had no income. 

3 Excluding new associations with no income. 

‘ Local associations only: excludes associations of federated type (which 
- , yaa with service federations) or funeral departments of store asso- 

ns. 

§ Excludes cold-storage departments of other types of associations. 

*Such as water supply, and dyeing, recreation, broadcasting, 
printing and wo - n ools, etc. 

™ Mostly REA associations, data for which were supplied by the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

§ Number of patrons. 

* Actual figures; not estimates. 

lv Policyholders. 

1! Premium income. 

12 Includes wholesale, retail, and service business, 


Among the outstanding developments of the 
past few years has been the rapid expansion of 
production. The central organizations (whole- 





sales and productive federations) in 1946 pro- 
duced in their own plants commodities valued at 
more than 95% million dollars, as compared with 
about 60% million in 1945 and less than 30 million 
in 1943.2 Member equities (net worth) of these 
associations showed considerable increase over the 
previous year. 

Estimates of membership and business of the 
various types of consumers’ cooperatives in 1946 
are shown in table 1. It should be emphasized 
that, in this table, the associations are classified 
according to their main lines of business. Thus, 
an association running a store, and also handling 
petroleum products or operating a mortuary, is 
here classified as a “store association” if the store 
business constitutes its main activity. The 
table therefore does not indicate the extent of 
cooperative activity in any particular line. Thus, 
cold-storage plants are operated not only by the 
independent associations shown under this classi- 
fication in the table, but also by other types of 
associations such as stores, petroleum associa- 
tions, creameries, etc. Funeral service is pro- 
vided by local funeral associations, federations, and 
funeral departments of some store associations. 


Activities of Local Distributive Cooperatives 


Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local associations and comments by the regional 
wholesales indicate the progress made by the 
consumers’ cooperatives in 1946. Sales per asso- 
ciation in the Midland Cooperative Wholesale 
area averaged $117,468 for the oil associations 
and $781,531 for the food stores, with average net 
earnings of 5.82 percent. Farther south in the 
same geographic region, Consumers’ Cooperative 
Association (Kansas City, Mo.) reported a 15- 
percent increase in membership and a 30-percent 
increase in business among those of its member 
associations which participated in a membership 
and sales campaign. It is estimated in Nebraska 
that each year about a 10-percent increase in 
membership results from the crediting of non- 
members patronage refunds toward the purchase 
of membership shares.‘ 

In the Lake Superior region, the associations 





3 In addition, cooperatives also sell many goods, under the ‘‘co-op label,’’ 
which are not cooperatively produced but are packed by private manufac- 
turers according to cooperative specifications, under the labe!. 

3 Based on associations whose accounts were audited by the Cooperative 
Auditing Service (Midland Cooperator, November 27, 1946). 

4 Nebraska Cooperator (Omaha), March 19, 1947. 
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affiliated with Central Cooperative Wholesale 
were reported to have made considerable progress 
toward financial stability, recording a 49-percent 
increase in member equities in the 5-year period 
1940-45.° 

Several retail associations were in the million- 
dollar sales class in 1946, including the Cooperative 
Oil Association of Omstead County, Rochester, 
Minn. ($1,152,000)—the first petroleum associa- 
tion in the United States, to the knowledge of the 
Bureau, to attain this level. Other million-dollar 
associations in 1946 included Rochdale Coopera- 
tive, Washington, D. C. ($1,428,308), Cooperative 
Trading Co., Waukegan, Ill. ($1,752,750), Green- 
belt Consumer Services, Greenbelt, Md. ($1,428-, 
586), United Cooperative Society, Maynard, 
Mass. ($1,169,273), Cloquet Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Cloquet, Minn. ($1,672,772), Franklin Co- 
operative Creamery Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ($5,222,220), and New Cooperative Co., 
Dillonvale, Ohio ($1,591,779). 

Among some 1,400 associations for which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has reports, sales 
averaged $308,700 for the stores and $207,700 for 
the petroleum associations. Net earnings for the 
stores with earnings averaged 5.5 percent on total 
business done; losses for those which could not 
make ends meet averaged 3.4 percent of sales. 
(This was a less favorable showing than for the 
preceding year, when the corresponding figures 
were 5.8 and 1.8 percent.) or the oil associations 
earnings averaged 10.1 percent (8.9 percent in 
1945) and losses 5.0 percent of sales (1.2 percent 
in 1945). 


* Cooperative Builder (Superior, Wis.), November 28, 1946, 





For the local associations which are affiliated 
with cooperative wholesales, the “earnings” or 
“savings’’ reported include patronage refunds on 
their purchases from the wholesale. Among the 
retail associations for which data are at hand, the 
refunds from the wholesales ranged from slightly 
over 20 percent to nearly two-thirds of the retail 
associations’ total reported earnings. In a smal] 
number of cases, only the refund from the whole- 
sale prevented the local association from showing 
a loss for the year. 

Information as to the retail cooperatives’ pa- 
tronage returns to their members is available for 
only 88 associations (52 petroleum cooperatives 
and 36 stores). The former refunded ‘(in cash, 
shares, members’ equity credits, etc.) sums 
averaging 8.8 percent of sales and the latter 3.6 
percent of sales. For the whole group of 88 
associations, the refunds totaled $1,283, 237. 


Trend of Development, 1941-46: Reports from 
associations for which data are available for 1945 
and 1946 indicate that for both the store and 
petroleum associations membership increased each 
year during the 6-year period 1941-46. For the 
store associations the greatest rise occurred in 
1944 (table 2), and for the oil associations in 1943. 
Since those years, athough there has been a 
membership gain each year, it has been at 
a decreasing rate. 

The operating results for the year 1946 repre- 
sented, for the stores, a substantial improvement 
over 1945. Over 90 percent made earnings onthe 
year’s business (87.3 percent in 1945); of these, 
62.5 percent had greater earnings in 1946 than in 


TABLE 2.—Trend of operations of retail store and petroleum cooperatives, 1942-46 ! 









































Store associations Petroleum associations 
Item 
1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1946 1945 1044 1043 1942 
Membership: 
Percent of increase over preceding year.....................-....--- 11.6 15.9 25.6 13.6 8.3 10.8 11.4 14.4 23.9 9.5 
Percent reporting— 
Increase over preceding year....................-.-...-.-....--.- 72.8 82.9 98.8 77.4 75.5 77.5 78. 2 79.9 74.5 73.8 
Decrease from preceding year...............-.....---..-.--.-.-- 27.2 17.1 1.2 22.7 24.5 22. 5 21.8 20. 1 25. 5 26. 2 
Amornt of business: 
Percent of increase over preceding year................-.........-.. 30. 8 11.5 19.6 28.8 30.8 27.9 10.7 22.6 19.1 13. 6 
Percent reporting— 
Ee ee ae 00. 5 72.9 80.3 84.7 90. 8 04.1 86. 3 89. 4 71.5 78.9 
Deercase from preceding year.........................---.-....- 9.5 27.1 19.7 15.3 9.2 5.9 13.7 10.6 28.5 21.1 
Net earnings: 
Percent going from— 
TY) a 5.8 4.2 6.4 6.8 G8 hescanéed s 7 .4 2.0 
ee Re a ree ee 9.1 10.7 4.2 5.3 4.9 _ '} Sees ) 1.8 1.2 
Percent reporting— 
Loss in both current and preceding years......................- 3.3 8.4 2.0 1.9 jr oe ee S| SSeS -4 
Increase in gain over preceding year............................ 62. 5 49.4 62.3 51.7 69.5 88.0 78.9 74.5 60.3 64.7 
in gain from preceding year. ...................--....- 19. 2 27.2 25.1 34.3 17.9 11.1 20.3 23.3 37.5 31.7 





1 Based on identical associations reporting for both current and preceding year. 
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1945, 19.2 percent had smaller earnings, and 9.1 
percent that had operated at a loss in 1945 were 
able to close the year “in the black.” Although 
the petroleum associations as a group have been 
consistently successful, 1946 showed evea better 
earnings than any of the previous 5 years. 

The year 1946 reversed strikingly the trend in 
dollar volume of sales for the store associations. 
Although sales had shown an increase each year, 
the rate of increase declined through 1945. For 
1946, however, there was a 30.8-percent rise— 
the largest since 1942. Further, 90.5 percent 
of the stores had increased sales as compared with 
only 72.9 percent in the preceding year. Among 
the oil associations, the 27.9-percent increase was 
the largest in the 6-year period, and 94.1 percent 
were in the group registering greater business, as 
compared with 86.3 percent in 1945. 





Activities of 
Farmers’ Cooperatives, 1944-45 


AN ALL-TIME PEAK BUSINESS of $5,645,000,000 
was recorded for 1944-45 by farmers’ marketing 
and purchasing cooperatives, according to a 
recent report by the Farm Credit Administration.! 
The amount of business done by these associations 
has increased continuously, although the number 
of associations has been declining and in 1944-45 
reached the lowest point since 1921. Of 10,150 
associations covered by the report, 7,400 were 
marketing associations and 2,750 were distributive 
associations handling farm and home supplies. 
Nearly 86 percent of the 1944-45 business was 
done by the marketing associations, and 14 percent 
by the purchasing associations. Of a total of 
4,505,000 members, 64 percent belonged to the 
former and 36 percent to the latter type of 
association. 

The data in the accompanying table include 
not only local associations (the members of which 
are individual persons) but also federations (the 
members of which are local associations). The 
business figures include both wholesale and retail 
business. 

The 1,877 farmers’ mutual fire insurance com- 


1 Statistics of Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives, 1944-45, 
Grace Wanstall, Washington, Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative 
and Service Division, 1947 (Miscellaneous Report No. 108). 





panies had in 1942 (the latest year for which 
figures are shown) insurance in force amounting to 
$12,982,390, and a loss ratio of 14.6 cents per 
$100 of insurance. 

A summary table in the report under review 
shows the number and membership of additional 
types of farmers’ cooperatives—production, financ- 
ing, public utilities, and associations financed 
under the Farm Security Administration program. 


Estimated number, membership, and business of farmers’ 
cooperative purchasing and total associations, 1918 to 


1944-46 

















Purchasing associations Total associations 
a Num-| Member: | Business) Num- | Member- | Business 
ber % ship ‘ (in thou- ber ” shi > (in thou- 
sands) = sands) 
111 1 59, 503 $5, 928 3, 009 1651, 186 $310, 313 
ee ow ROS (2) 57, 721 7, 374 (2) ), 256, 214 
ee-ee....-... 1, 588 392, 000 | 215,000 | 11,950 | 3, 000, 000 2, 400, 000 
1935-36. .....- 2,112 950, 000 | 254,000 | 10, 500 | 3, 660, 000 1, 840, 000 
1940-41____. ..-| 2,657 980, 000 | 369,000 | 10, 600 | 3, 400, 000 2, 280, 000 
1941-42________| 2,726 | 1,170,000 | 480,000 | 10, 550 | 3, 600, 000 2, 840, 000 
1942-43______- 2, 742 | 1, 270,000 | 600,000 | 10, 450 | 3,850,000 | 3, 780, 000 
1943-44. __.__.. 2,778 | 1, 520,000 | 730,000 | 10,300 | 4, 250, 000 5, 160, 000 
1944-45_____.. 2,750 | 1,610,000 | 810,000 | 10,150 | 4, 505, 000 5, 645, 000 

















1 Data are for 1915, 2 No data, 





United States Labor Policy 
in Germany 


IT Is THE INTENTION of the United States Gov- 
ernment to permit the organization, operation, 
and free development of trade-unions in Germany 
and to permit works councils to be organized and 
to function on a democratic basis. These labor 
policies are incorporated in a directive issued in 
July 1947 ' which states the general policy of the 
United States Government as established by the 
Departments of State, War, and Navy. 


General Objectives: The “positive program” of 
the United States is ‘‘the creation of those political, 
economic, and moral conditions in Germany which 
will contribute most effectively to a stable and 
prosperous Eyrope.”’ In the economic field there 
are three objectives: 

(1) To eliminate industry used solely to man- 





1 Directive to Commander-In-Chief of United States Forces of Occupation 
Regarding the Military Government of Germany, issued by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, released July 15, 1047. 
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ufacture arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war; and to reduce industry used chiefly for the 
production of such items, 

(2) To exact from Germany reparation for 
the losses suffered by the United Nations as a 
consequence of German aggression; and 

(3) To encourage the German people to rebuild 
a self-supporting State devoted to peaceful pur- 
poses, integrated into the economy of Europe. 

In order to implement these objectives, the 
United States Government indicates its desire to 
secure the treatment of all zones of Germany as 
an economic unit and the adoption of a foreign 
trade and production program which “should be 
directed toward an increasing standard of living 
in Germany and the attainment at the earliest 
practicable date of a self-sustaining German 
economy.” 


Labor Objectives: Policies in relation to unions 
and works councils are defined in a section en- 
titled “Economic Institutions” which restates the 
United States’ aim of prohibiting cartels and 
breaking up monopolies. It provides for the 
formation and functioning of cooperatives, which 
were highly developed in pre-Nazi Germany— 
particularly among workers—and which were 
largely destroyed by the Nazi regime and are now 
being slowly rebuilt. Conditions of the revival of 
the cooperatives are, according to the directive, 
that they be “voluntary in membership and or- 
ganized along democratic lines.” 

The section further deals with the question of 
public ownership of enterprises in Germany, and 
advises the United States Military Governor in 
this connection to “give the German people an 
opportunity to learn of the principles and advan- 
tages of free enterprise,’ but to “refrain from in- 
terfering in the question of public ownership of 
enterprise in Germany, except to insure that any 
choice for or against public ownership is made 
freely through the normal processes of democratic 
government,” 

The provisions of the directive dealing with 
labor organizations read as follows: 


e. (1) You will permit the organization, operation, and 
free development of trade-unions, provided that their 
leaders are responsible to the membership and their aims 
and practices accord with democratic principles. Any 
federation of trade-unions shall not impair the financia] 
and organizational autonomy of member unions. You 
will encourage the trade-unions to support programs of 
adult education and to foster an understanding of demo- 
cratic processes among their members. You will permit 
trade-unions to act in the interests of their members and 
to bargain collectively regarding wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions within the framework of such wage and 
price controls as it may be necessary to maintain. 

(2) Trade-unions may represent the occupational, eco- 
nomic, and social interests of their members in accordance 
with the authority contained in their constitutions. 
Their basic functions may include participation with 
appropriate authorities in the establishment and develop- 
ment of a peaceful economy. 

f. You will permit the organization and functioning of 
works councils on a democratic basis for the representation 
of the interests of employees in individual enterprises and 
will not prohibit the cooperation of trade-unions therewith. 

g. You will also permit the establishment of machinery 
for the voluntary settlement of industrial disputes. 


Self-organization of employees along democratic 
lines and the restitution of free collective bargain- 
ing were objectives of United States occupation 
policy as defined by sections 23 and 24 of the first 
directive of April 1945.? 

However, compared with these earlier state- 
ments, the provisions of the July 1947 directive 
are much more detailed and specific. The change 
reflects the development which German labor or- 
ganizations and United States labor policies in 
Germany have undergone during the first 2 years 
of the occupation. 

The provisions on works councils are in line 
with the Control Council Law No. 22 of April 10, 
1946, which permitted the establishment of works 
councils throughout the whole of Germany, de- 
fined their functions, and provided for their co- 
operation with the trade-unions. No correspond- 
ing Four-Power legislation on trade-unions exists; 
attempts to agree upon such legislation failed in 
the fall of 1945.? 

2 See United States Economie Policy toward Germany, Department of 


State Publication 2630 (p. 65), U. 8. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton [1946]. 

2 The Allied Control Council’s subsequent Directive No. 31, of June 3, 
1946, limits itself to the principles concerning the establishment of federations 
of trade-unions. (Official Gazette of the Control Council for Germany, 
No. 8, Berlin, Allied Secretariat, July 1, 1946, p. 160.) 
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France: Wages and Wage 
Supplements, 1938, 1946, and 1947° 


THE NATIONAL TOTAL Of wages and salaries for all 
industries in France was 6 times greater for the 
year 1946 than for 1938. Increases in social 
security and other taxes in this period slightly 
reduced the effect of wage increases for workers 
and also enlarged the employers’ total payments 
forlabor. Depending upon locality, total monthly 
earnings for laborers increased by October 1946 to 
an amount from 6 times to almost 8 times the 
amount of such earnings in October 1938; the rise 
in monthly take-home pay in the same period 
ranged from slightly less than 6 times to 7 times. 
During the same years, employers’ hourly labor 
costs, including social security and other taxes, 
in Paris, increased almost 5 times. 


Total Wage and Salary Payments, According to 
estimates of the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Security, total wage and salary payments in France 
rose from 150 billion francs in 1938 to 917 billion 
francs in 1946. Wage income for industry and 
commerce, however, dropped from 62.9 to 57.8 
percent of the total in the years from 1938 to 1946, 
whereas income for public service rose from 8.7 to 
13.8 percent of the whole, as shown in table 1. 


Total Earnings and Take-Home Pay: Although 
the total earnings of French laborers have been 
enlarged since 1938 by a broadening of the family- 
allowance and paid-vacation systems, the costs of 
which are borne by the employer and by the State 
(in the case of family allowances) rather than by 
the worker, social security and income taxes 
imposed upon the worker have risen. The result 
of these changes for a laborer who supported two 
children and a wife (without other income), in 
Paris and the Provinces in October 1938, October 
1946, and April 1947, is shown in table 2, which 
contrasts the monthly total (or gross) income and 
the monthly take-home pay (or net income). 
Family allowances and other benefits received 
are included in take-home pay; social-security 
premiums, income taxes, etc., have been deducted. 





1 Information is from Ministry of Labor and Social Security, Revue Fran- 
gaise du Travail, April 1947; and Ministry of National Economy, Bulletin 
de la Statistique Générale, April 1947, and Etudes et Conjoncture, Union 
Francaise, May-June 1947. Fora detailed study on wage trends in France, 
1938-47, ses Monthly Labor Review, August 1947 (p. 149). 

















The increase in the Paris worker’s social allowances 
from October 1938 to October 1946 outstripped 
the increase in wages in the proportion of 5 to 1. 


TABLE 1.—Total wage income in France, by industry group, 
1988 and 1946 














1938 1946 
Industry Amount | Per- | Amount | Per- 
(in mil- | cent | (in mil- | cent 
lions of of lions of of 
francs) | total | franes) | total 
SEE dh aS aD 18,000 | 12.0 80, 000 | g. 
CEPT SSeS Pee 4, 800 3.2 35, 000 4. 
Industry and commerce... ..__... 04,500 | 62.9 530, 000 57. 
Transportation (without National Rail- 
ees 7, 200 4.8 48, 000 
Domestic service...................-.. 5, 500 3.7 28, 000 3 
TTI dks chisbannansossewes 13, 000 8.7 | 126,000 13. 
SSR a a 7, 000 4.7 70, 000 7.6 
EE ES Ee eee: I! 50, 000 100. 0 











917, 000 100 0 
| 





The calculations (published by the Ministry 
of National Economy) were made on the basis of 
the 39-hour week in 1938, and on the 44-hour 
week since that time. Income data for 1947 
are provisional. 


TaBLE 2.—Monthly earnings, in France, of laborer with 
wife and 2 children, 1988, 1946, and 1947 

















Monthly earnings (in frances) 
Gross 
Area and month _ 
Take- 
——_ home 
j Wage benefits, Total 
ete. 
Paris: 
October 1938................. 1, 450 180 1, 630 1, 505 
—s ys «6 as Pe 6, 500 3, 390 9, 890 9, 590 
‘8 _ RPE PEE CO 7, 100 3, 390 10, 490 10, 000 
Provinces: 
October 1938...............- 045 100 1, 045 1, 025 
October 1946...............-- 5, 500 2, 400 7, 900 7, 600 
BE Bi adcitddecncigbthpa 5, 900 2, 670 8, 570 8, 200 

















Hourly Labor Posts: The effect of rising social- 
security taxes and higher wage rates upon hourly 
labor costs is indicated by data available for the 
Paris region.?, Hourly labor costs in Paris in- 
creased 4.7 times for common labor from October 
1938 to October 1946 and 4.8 times for skilled 
workers. These costs bear no relation to produc- 
tivity; they merely measure what the employer 
paid per worker per hour in the form of wages and 
in social security and other charges. 

According to information from the Ministry of 
National Economy, employers in the Paris metal 





1 Paris is the base region of the various wage regions of France; official 
pean wage rates in the other regions range up to 25 percent below those 
n Paris. 
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industry contributed 15.09 percent of pay roll to 
workmen’s compensation, family allowance, social 
security, and other funds in 1938, and 36.73 per- 
cent in 1946. The Ministry states that these in- 
creases for wage supplement are representative 
for all Paris. The percentages of wage which 
the employer paid in wage supplements in October 
1938 and October 1946 were as follows: 





October 1988 October 1946 
(percent) (percent) 
Workmen’s compensation. ---- 3. 00 7.17 
Family allowance............ 3. 20 12. 00 
Social security.............- 4. 00 6. 00 
Paid leave (average rate)..... 4. 69 6. 54 
Old-age retirement........... --...- 4. 00 
Apprenticeship tax... ..-- . 20 . 20 
gE pe a . 82 
Weebinsessesce le 15. 09 36. 73 
The Netherlands: 
Trade-Union Membership’ 


AT THE BEGINNING OF 1947, total trade-union 


membership in the Netherlands was 19.2 percent © 


higher than it was just prior to the German inva- 
sion. However, the socialist organization, which 
has long been the strongest federation, has not 
wholly regained its prewar membership. The 
Protestant federation is almost as strong as it was, 
and the Catholic movement has more members 
than in 1940. A newcomer in the field is the Trade 
Union Unity Central (EVC), which did not exist 
in the prewar period.? Unlike the other federa- 
tions, which increased in size, the EVC lost 
membership in 1946. 


Membership in Netherlands trade-union federations, 1940 
and 1946-47 





Organization Jan J, | Janel | 1940 





OO 816, 850 | 699,500 | 685, 100 


Netherlands Federation of Trade Unions— 300 600 000 
NVV (socialist) _ an - 
etherlands 


TEA ONE OR RO AEE eg 224,900 | 182,900 | 191, 700 
Christian Nationa! Federation of Trade Un- 
ions—CNV (Protestant) ...................... 119, 250 


Unity Trade 
nist) 169, 400 | 180,000 |........ 




















1 Based on figures in Report No. 347 tay Boe U. 8. Em 
Rague: and from Maandsehrift, March 1947 (Netherlands Central Bi 
of Statistics). 

* For account of proposed merger of EVC and NVV, which did not mate 
Saeee cee trates on Sates Abewee (U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics), May 9, 
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Labor-Management Disputes 
In September 1947 


IDLENESS ARISING out of work stoppages in 
September dropped to the lowest point since 
March 1947. It ran as high as 7,750,000 man- 
days in April during the Nation-wide telephone 
strike but declined in May to under 6,000,000 
man-days. In June and July it hovered around 
the 4,000,000 mark and in August declined to 
under 3,000,000 man-days. Preliminary estimates 
for September indicate an idleness figure around 
the 2,000,000 mark. Most new stoppages in 
September were small. None were of Nation- 
wide or industry-wide significance. 


Shipbuilding Dispute Continues 


The largest stoppage of the month continued to 
be the shipyard strike which began in late June 
and early July. At its peak, the total number of 
workers involved was reported variously from 
60,000 to 75,000. Settlements with some com- 
panies were reached during August and, by the 
end of September, work had been resumed at 
practically all yards except those of the Ship- 
building Division of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., in 
Maryland, New York, New Jersey, and Massa- 
chusetts, and the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Co. in New Jersey. About 35,000 workers 
were still involved in the prolonged controversy 
at these yards. 


Rail Strike Cuts Steel Output 


A walk-out of 1,800 employees of the Union 
Railroad Co. early in the month resulted in the 
direct idleness of 17,000 production employees of 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Both the rail- 
road and Carnegie-Illinois Steel are subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corp. The railroad 
employees, members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen (Ind.) and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers (Ind.), stopped the interplant 
rail operations of the company in the Pittsburgh 
area September 5. Almost immediately lay-offs 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel employees occurred in 
the company’s plants at Homestead, Braddock, 
Duquesne, and Clairton. The issues in contro- 
versy included a wage increase, revised vacation 
schedules, and shift differentials. Heads of the 
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unions stated that the stoppage was unauthorized. 
After 8 days a settlement was reached providing 
for an immediate wage increase of 15 cents an 
hour and some revision of vacation benefits. 


New York City Express Stoppage 


Nearly 5,000 drivers, members,.of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL), struck 
the Railway Express Agency in New York City 
and nearby New Jersey September 19. Over 
6,000 platform men, clerks, and other employees 
were laid off-as a result, making a total of over 
11,000 workers idle. A union contract between 
the parties had expired in late June but work con- 





tinued with the understanding that any wage 
adjustments agreed upon would become retro- 
active. 

Most employees of the Railway Express Agency 
are members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks (AFL). This union negotiated 


’ a 15%-cent-an-hour increase early in September, 


following an arbitration award of a similar amount 
granted to nonoperating railroad employees. 
The same increase (15% cents) was reportedly 
offered to the drivers but was not accepted unless 
combined with a reduction of the workweek from 
44 to 40 hours. The stoppage was still in effect 
at the end of the month. 


Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours ” 


Production for Commerce—Pick-up of Soft-Drink 
Bottles: In this decision,’ the company was en- 
gaged in the production of soft drinks sold both in 
Michigan and in other States. The employees in 
question picked up empty bottles from distribu- 
tors in Detroit and returned these bottles to the 
plant, where they were filled with the beverage 
and again distributed. There was no separation 
of the returned bottles as far as their future dis- 
tribution was concerned, so that some remained 
in Michigan, while others were subsequently 
shipped out of the State. 

‘The court sustained the company in its con- 
tention that these employees were not engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce and therefore were not covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The court reasoned that 
the bottles were not ‘‘goods,’”’ and in the picking 
up of the bottles the employees had not “pro- 
duced,”’ within the meaning of the act. The term 
“goods,”’ the court pointed out, includes articles 
or subjects of commerce “‘or any part or ingredient 
thereof’’; and that, while the bottles are articles 
of commerce as far as the manufacturer of bot- 
tles is concerned, they are not a part or ingredient 
of the beverage even though admittedly necessary 
for its production. In concluding that the picking 
up of the bottles was not production, the court 
reasoned that the handling of goods is not pro- 
duction unless the handling occurs in the course 

! Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon loca] statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

* This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not 
to be construed, and may not be relied upon as an interpretation of these 
Acts by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of 


the Department of Labor. 
4 Clougherty v. Vernor Co. (U. 8. D. C. E. D. Mich., August 1, 1947), 
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of production and is not too remote therefrom. 
It stressed the fact that in this case the actua! 
production of the goods did not begin until after 
the act of collecting the bottles and returning them 
to the plant had been completed. 


Portal-to-Portal Act: Several additional decisions 
have been handed down recently holding the 
Portal-to-Portal Act constitutional and consider- 
ing the application of various of its provisions. 

In holding the act constitutional a Federal dis- 
trict court in Texas reasoned ‘ that the act merely 
withdraws the jurisdiction of the courts in cases 
involving claims for compensation for certain 
types of activities. The court stated that its 
jurisdiction in such cases had existed solely by 
virtue of statutes, and “such jurisdiction may be 
wholly or in part taken away, changed, or modified, 
without violating any of the provisions of the 
Constitution.” As such, the court dismissed a 
case in which the claim involved payment for the 
intervals between “arriving time” and “starting 
time” and between “quitting time” and “leaving 
time” and the employees had not claimed (as is 
required by the Portal-to-Portal Act) that the 
payment was expressly covered in a contract, or 
established by custom and practice. 

Another decision ° of a district court in Tennes- 
see reviewed the question of the meaning of the 
term “contract” in section 2 (a) (1) of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act. Excluded from the activities of 
employees which are made noncompensable under 
this subsection are those which were compensable 
by ‘‘an express provision of a written or nonwritten 
contract in effect at the time of such activity, 
between such employee, his agent or collective 
bargaining representative, and his employer.” 

In this case, involving a claim for compensation 
for certain travel and make-ready time, the em- 
ployer contended that the claim was barred by 
the Portal-to-Portal Act. The employees argued 
that the claim fell within the exception under 
section 2 (a) (1) of the act, since the Wage and 
Hour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
became a part of every employment contract 
between employers and employees covered by the 
act. Without passing on the question of whether 





4 Story v. Todd Houston Shipbuilding Corp. (U.S. D. C, 8. D. Tex., July 17: 
1947). 
5 Lasater v. Hercules Powder Co. (U. 8. D. C. E. D. Tenn., July 25, 1947). 
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the Fair Labor Standards Act became a part of 
the contract between each employer and employee, 
the court rejected the employees’ contention on 
the ground that Congress intended the exception 
in section 2 (a) (1) to apply only to express written 
or nonwritten contracts made between the em- 
ployer and employees without regard to any 
legislation. 

Another issue in this case concerned the con- 
stitutionality of section 9 of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act, which provides that the good faith action 
of an employer in conformity with his reliance on 
an administrative ruling or interpretation is a 
good defense in a suit by an employee under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The employer con- 
tended that he had acted in good faith, in reliance 
upon an administrative interpretation, that the 
time claimed by the employees in this case was 
not compensable. The employees argued that 
section 9 is unconstitutional in that it delegates 
legislative power to administrative action. 

The court found this section to be constitutional. 
“This section 9 does not declare any administra- 
tive regulation or interpretation to be a correct 
announcement of the law, but does provide that 
when such regulation or interpretation, whether 
correct or not, has been accepted in good faith 
by an employer and he has acted in reliance 
thereon, such is a good defense in an employee’s 
action under the Fair Labor Standards Act. I 
see no reason why Congress could not have 
provided for the concurrence of these two acts as 
being a defense to suits under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in the original passing thereof. 
The Congress had the same authority to take 
away or modify a right given in the original act 
where such right had not been exercised. Section 
9 of the Portal-to-Portal Act conforms to this 
principle.” 


Labor Relations * 


Norris-La@Guardia Act Not Applicable to Picketing 
of Licensee: A federal district court in the District 
of Columbia ruled that the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act does not prohibit the issuance of an injunction 
against the picketing of a licensee of a disputing 
employer.’ 





* Cases reported in this section involving the National Labor Relations 
Act were decided on the basis of that Act prior to its amendment by the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947. 

1 Gomez v. United Office and Professional Workers (U. 8, D. C. D. C., July 
31, 1947). 





















The plaintiff in this case operated a dance studio 
in Washington, D. C., under a licensing arrange- 
ment with a New York studio permitting her to 
use the name of the New York studio, and its 
methods and materials, in return for a percentage 
of the gross receipts of the plaintiff’s business. 
The New York operator was engaged in a labor 
dispute, and some of its employees, together with 
other members of the defendant union (none of 
whom were employees of the plaintiff), picketed 
the plaintiff’s studio in Washington. In granting 
a preliminary injunction, the court first pointed 
out that its power to issue this injunction does not 
stem from the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, but from its inherent power to issue injunc- 
tive relief, unless such power is withheld in a 
particular case by the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
The court concluded, however, that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act was not applicable in this case 
because it was not a ‘‘case involving or growing 
out of any labor dispute” as that phrase is used 
in the act. The court stressed the fact that not 
only was there no employer-employee relationship 
between the plaintiff and the pickets, but also no 
way in which the plaintiff could afford the pickets 
the relief they sought. Referring to cases in 
which courts have held the act applicable to 
“stranger picketing” the court said: ‘In all of the 
cases the party seeking the injunction appeared 
to have available some course of action by which 
he might grant at least partial relief to the laborers, 
or in which he sought to enjoin the picketing of 
the place of business of a party to a dispute. 
This is not true in this case.”’ 

In addition, the court pointed out that the in- 
ference that would be drawn from the placards 
carried by the pickets was that the plaintiff was 
a party to the grievance. The court stated: ‘The 
defendants’ giving of publicity by such misleading 
statements was therefore by a method involving 
fraud which is not within the protection of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act.” 


Combination between Union and Employers: Fol- 
lowing a principle already established in decisions 
by the United States Supreme Court,® a federal 
district court in Hawaii ruled * that a labor union 
is not immune from a triple damage suit for viola- 





* For example, Columbia River Co. v. Hinton (315 U. 8. 143); Allen 
Bradley Co. vy. Union (325 U. 8. 797). 

* Hawaii Tuna Packers v. I. L. W. Union (U. 8. D. C. D. Hawaii, July 15, 
1947). 
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tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, or from an 
injunction, when the union has combined with 
employers to fix prices. The plaintiff was en- 
gaged in the packing of tuna, and had contracted 
with several tuna boat operators for a portion of 
the catch. A union of fishermen employed by the 
boat operators combined with several of the 
operators to raise and fix the price of tuna, and 
engaged in strikes, picketing, and other concerted 
activity in order to compel the plaintiff to accede 
to the new prices. 

The union contended that, since fishermen’s 
wages are dependent upon the price at which the 
boat owner sells the catch, the fishermen cannot 
get an increase in wages unless the price of fish 
is raised; therefore, the concerted activity was in 
connection with a “labor dispute” relating to 
fishermen’s wages, and hence exempt from the 
Sherman Act and from injunction proceedings. 
In rejecting this argument the court pointed out 
that there was no evidence that the fishermen had 
been, or were considering, negotiating with their 
employers for a wage increase; or that such wage 
increase cotld not be granted without a rise in 
the price of the fish. 


Right To Control, Essential Test of Employer- 
Employee Relationship Under NLRA: In a case ® 
involving the employees of concessions in a de- 
partment store, the management of the store 
claimed that, although its contracts with the con- 
cessions gave it control over the employees in the 
concessions, in fact it did not exercise such control. 
As such, it contended that it was in no position to 
bargain with a union of the concessionaires’ em- 
ployees. The National Labor Relations Board, 
however, rejected this argument. Said the Board: 
“That the Employer’s power of control may not 
in fact have been exercised is immaterial, since the 
right to control, rather than the actual exercise of 
that right, is the touchstone of the employer- 
employee relationship.” 


Employer Ordered To Bargain Although No Union 
Employees in Unit: An employer had refused to 
bargain with a union representing the employees 
in a unit and that of his plant, and had refused to 
reinstate employees who had participated in a 
strike to compel him to bargain. Employees, 
who were assigned to work in the unit from service 


In re Taylor’s Oak Ridge Corp. (74 NLRB 147, July 31, 1947). 





in the armed forces, did not belong to the union 
and had stated that they did not desire a union. 
The Board, however, ordered the employer to 
bargain with the union." It found that, prior to 
the unfair labor practices committed by the em- 
ployer, the union represented a majority of the 
unit’s employees and that this status must be pre- 
sumed at law to continue where, as in this case, 
the failure of the majority status to continue is 
directly attributable to the employer’s unlawful 
acts. The Board also stated that the present 
employees’ statements in opposition to the union 
“cannot, in view of the restraints to which they 
have been subjected, be deemed to reflect their 
free choice. * * * Unremedied unfair labor prac- 
tices exercise a coercive effect, not only upon the 
immediate victims, but on future employees as 
well.” 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Promotions Not Governed by Length of Service: 
Prior to his induction into the armed forces, the 
veteran in this case” had been employed as 
assistant pay-roll clerk, a position classified by his 
employer as a salaried position. No specific 
policy with regard to promotions had been estab- 
lished for such positions, although it had been 
customary to consider not only length of service, 
but also relative ability and physical fitness. It 
had likewise been customary for the employer not 
to consider any of his salaried employees for pro- 
motion while they were on leave of absence. 
During the veteran’s absence in the service, the 
policy of considering ability and physical fitness 
above length of service as factors in promoting 
salaried employees was incorporated into a col- 
lective bargaining agreement. In addition, the 
policy of not considering absent salaried employees 
for promotions continued to be applied; and, as a 
result, two assistant pay-roll clerks, who had 
entered the employ of the defendant subsequent 
to the veteran, were promoted to pay-roll clerk 
during his absence in the service. 

The court ruled that under these circumstances 
the employer fulfilled his obligation under the 
Selective Training and Service Act by reinstating 
the veteran as assistant pay-roll clerk, rather than 
pay-roll clerk to which he claimed he was entitled. 

i In re Tishomingo Electric Power Ass'n. (74 NLRB 135, July 31, 1947). 


13 Bond vy. Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. (U. 8. D. C. N. D. Ala., July 
9, 1947). 
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The court stressed the fact that the act does not 
contemplate a gain in seniority on the part of the 
veteran, but merely guarantees him against loss 
of seniority by reason of his military service. In 
this case, reasoned the court, the veteran, when 
he entered the service, had had under established 
practice no fixed or absolute right to the higher 
position, and that the act did not create such 
right through its provisions as to seniority. 


Corporate Elective Officer: Several decisions in 
the past have ruled that a veteran who held only 
an elective office with a corporate employer is not 
entitled to the reemployment benefits of the 
Selective Training and Service Act. In a recent 
case, however, it was held that where such officer 
is also employed in a separate capacity (one to 
which he would be entitled to be restored under 
the act were it the only position that he had held) 
he is entitled to be restored at least to the non- 
elective position. 

The case involved a veteran who had served as 
president, director, and general manager, but 
whose duties also included that of sales manager, 
the position to which he sought reinstatement. 
The Circuit Court pointed out that in such cases 
the trial court should determine whether the 
elective office held a position which entitled him 
to rights under the act, and which could be severed 
from his elective position. 


Position in Another City: It was recently held “ 
that an employer is in compliance with the 
Selective Training and Service Act by offering a 
veteran a position of like seniority status and pay, 
although in a different city from the one in which 
the veteran was employed at the time of his 
induction, since it appeared that the position had 
been subject to change of location at the em- 
ployer’s will. The veteran in this case argued that 
it was to his financial advantage to remain in the 
former city ; but the courtstated: ‘“The defendant’s 
compliance with the law, however, is not measured 
by the peculiar circumstances of the plaintiff’s 
life. The former job and the job offered must be 

18 Doane Co. v. Martin (U.8.C.C. A. (Ist) July 17, 1947). See also Monthly 


Labor Review, December 1946 (p. 973). 
4 Bova vy. General Mills, Inc. (U. 8. D.C. N. D. Ohio, June 24, 1947). 





compared and a judgment made regardless of the 
employee’s peculiar circumstances.” 


Decisions of State Courts 


Connecticut—Night Work Law Constitutional: A 
Connecticut statute provides that ‘no public 
restaurant, cafe, dining room, barber shop, hair- 
dressing, or manicuring establishment, or photo- 
graph gallery shall employ or permit to 
work * * * any female between the hours of 
10 o’clock in the evening and 6 o’clock in the 
morning. * * * the provisions of this section 
shall not affect hotels.”” In a case involving the 
employment of a female in a restaurant during 
the prohibited hours, it was argued that the 
statute is discriminatory and unconstitutional in 
that it exempts hotels without any sound basis. 
A lower Connecticut court, however, rejected 
this contention. The court pointed out that when, 
as in this case, the State is engaged in a valid ex- 
ercise of its police power the court may not set up 
its own opinion against that of the legislature, par- 
ticularly since the legislative exemption is based on 
a debatable question of fact. It further pointed 
out that a remedial law which is directed at a prin- 
cipal evil is not unconstitutional, merely because 
the legislature had not exercised its full power and 
there are other instances to which it might have 
been applied. 


Connecticut—Check-Off under Collective Bargaining 
Agreement Valid: The Connecticut statute which 
renders wage assignments void contains an 
exception as follows: “Provided this section shall 
not prevent the regular deduction of specified 
amounts from wages or salaries for the payment 
of union dues in accordance with the terms of a 
duly executed contract between an employer 
and his employees or their collective bargaining 
representative.” In a recent case the court 
ruled that this provision validated a check-off 
provided for in a collective-bargaining agreement, 
and that the written assignment of each employee 
was not necessary to validate the check-off of 
his union dues. 








16 Kane vy. Egan (Conn. Sup. Ct., Hartford County, 1947). 
16 Chase Brass & Copper Workers Union v. Chase Brass and Copper Co. 
(Conn. Sup. Ct., New Haven County, May 1, 1947). 





Second annual report of Department of Cooperation and Coop- 
erative Development of Province of Saskatchewan, for 12 
months ended April 30, 1946. Regina, 1947. 87 pp., 
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map, charts. 
Includes detailed statistics for the various types of co- 
operative associations, in some cases with comparative 
figures going back to 1938. 


Education and Training 


Accelerated training in apprentice training programs for 
the building construction industry, 1947. Washington, 
Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., 1947. 


16 pp. 
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. An opportunity for youth: Apprenticeship in the buildin : 
Cooperative Movement industry. By W. H. Forsdike. [London?], National - 
; ; : Joint Apprenticeship Board for the Building Industry, me 

Developments in consumers’ cooperative movement in 1946. 1947. 8 pp. A. a 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. Shows how the national joint apprenticeship scheme of 
37pp. (Bull. No, 904; reprintedfrom Monthly Labor _for the building industry in Great Britain is administered, on 
Review, March 1947, with additional data.) 15 and lists provisions particularly affecting the apprentice i 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. and the employer, such as period of apprenticeship, tech- et 

The Farmers Union cooperatives. By William P. Tucker. nical training, wages, hours, etc. 

(In Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, Report on apprentice-training program of the Tennessee In 
July-August 1947, pp. 435-445. 60 cents.) Valley Authority. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 
tives a short history of Farmers Union activities in the Labor, Apprentice-Training Service, 1947. 67 pp., Hi 
field of cooperatives, and describes how some of the prin- forms; processed. Free. 

cipal cooperative federations sponsored by the Union Business looks at vocational education in Pennsylvania. 

operate. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- Bi 

Fifty-second annual report of the condition of State banks, merce, 1946. 19 pp., maps, charts. wi 
mutual savings banks, trust companies, and national This report, giving an over-all picture, is the first of a an 
banks of Wisconsin at the close of business, December _ 8€Ties of reports on vocational education in Pennsylvania Al 
81,1946. Madison, Banking Commission of Wiscon- to be issued by the Chamber of Commerce. Br 
sin, 1947. 44 pp. Bilan et perspectives de la formation professionnelle. By as 

Comparative data from 1932 through 1946 are tabulated Jean Denizet. (Jn Revue Frangaise du Travail, H 
for credit unions, building and loan associations, and State Ministére du Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, 

and mutual savings banks. The 4 mutual savings banks June-July 1947, pp. 554-568.) 

had total assets of $12,622,934 at the end of 1946; the 524 Survey of plans and progress in the field of occupational 

credit unions had 146,358 members and $20,659,988 in training in France. 

assets; and the 114 building and loan associations had : : 

126,027 members and $155,658,756 in assets. eeaien: Se Dey ane alaare: Sainte to the br 

; mining industry. London, Ministry of Education, 

Unions and co-ops. Washington, Congress of Industrial 1946. 16 pp. (Pamphlet No. 7.) 6s. net, H. M. of 
Organizations, 1947. 27 pp., illus. (Publication No. Stationery Office, London. pl 
152.) 15 cents. Guide for authorities, organizers, and teachers concerned be 

Describes briefly a number of cooperatives (stores, hous- = with the training of entrants to the mining industry in L 
ing projects, etc.) inaugurated or supported by organized Great Britain. of 

labor in various parts of the United States, and gives the Ii 

reasons why workers should participate in cooperatives. Handicapped Workers H 

The cooperative movement in the Netherlands. The Hague, Here are the facts about National Employ the Physically 
Nationale Codperatieve Raad, 1947. 12 pp., map. Handicapped Week, October 5-11, 1947. Washington, 

Brief accounts, with statistics, of various types of coop- U. S. Department of Labor, Employment Service 

eratives (largely agricultural) in the Netherlands. 1947. Leaflet. Free. . ‘ 

Nationale Coéperatieve Raad, 1945—46—mnegende jaarverslag. Congress has designated the first week in October of 
The Hague, 1947. 19 pp. each year as National Employ the Physically Handicapped ®. 

Annual report of the National Cooperative Council—an . 8 
organization for the defense and promotion of all types of éitanniamiae.. — a coca ~macter Pow csa 
cooperatives. To it are affiliated the national federations agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
representing most of the various types of cooperatives. been shown with the title entries. 
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Week. This leaflet lists its objectives as well as things 
that should be done by employers, the handicapped them- 
selves, the public, and the community in the campaign to 
provide employment for handicapped workers. 


Hire the handicapped—it’s good business. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Employment Service, 


1947. Spp. Free. 


Last hired! Yirst fired! By K. Vernon Banta. (Jn 
Handicap, the News Magazine for the Nation’s 
Handicapped, Vol. 1, No. 2, Handicap Publishing Co., 
Washington, September 1947, pp. 8, 26.) 

According to the author, former chief of the Disabled 
Veterans Section, U. 8. Employment Service, “history 
has indicated that the handicapped are the last hired and 
the first fired.’”” However, he states that selective place- 
ment of the handicapped under competent rehabilitation 
and selective placement counselors will assure employers 
of a good experience record in the employment of handi- 
capped workers. He lists reasons for reluctance of em- 
ployers to hire such workers and suggests ways in which 
obstacles to their employment may be removed, 


Industrial Hygiene 


Health in industry. (In Industrial Medicine, Chicago, 
August 1947, pp. 408-421. 75 cents.) 
Abstracts of proceedings of combined meetings, held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 26 to May 4, 1947, of five national 
associations: American Association of Industrial Physicians 


_ and Surgeons; American Industrial Hygiene Association; 


American Conference of Governmental Industrial Hy- 
gienists; American Association of Industrial Nurses; and 
American Association of Industrial Dentists. 


Health in industry: Transactions of eleventh annual meet- 
ing of Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc., 
November 7, 1946. Pittsburgh, Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation, [1947?]. 116 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 8.) 

Among the papers presented were the following: Acute 
respiratory infections and their control in industry * * *, 
by Anna M. Baetjer; Codes for the prevention and control 
of occupational diseases, by J. J. Bloomfield; Generalized 
pulmonary granulomatosis occurring among workers 
believed to be exposed to berryllium or its compounds, by 

L. U. Gardner, M.D.; Sick absenteeism among a sample 

of member companies of Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 

1945 and earlier years, by W. M. Gafafer. 


Health records in emall plants. By Nathan Millman, 
M.D., and Veronica Donnelly, R.N. (Jn Monthly 
Review, New York State Department of Labor, 
Division of Industrial Hygiene and Safety Standards, 
New York, March 1, 1947, pp. 9-16, chart, forms.) 

Brief description of the medical program and record 
system of a group of seven small plants in New York City. 


Suggestions on the organization and functions of State Health 
department nutrition programs for workers. By Robert 
8S. Goodhart, M.D. (Jn Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, New York, July 1947, pp. 263-268. 25 
cents.) 
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Chronic phosphorus poisoning. By H. Heimann, M.D, 
(In Monthly Review, New York State Depart ment of 
Labor, Division of Industrial Hygiene and Safety 
Standards, New York, April 1, 1947, pp. 17-20; 
May 1, 1947, pp. 22-24, bibliography.) 

Report on three recent industrial cases of chronic yellow 
phosphorus poisoning, together with a review of the 
literature as to physiological effects of such poisoning, and 
suggestions for prevention. 


Industrial Relations 


New York, American 
(Personnel 


Economic factors in labor relations. 
Management Association, 1947. 35 pp. 
series, No. 109.) 50 cents. 


Employee benefits in collective bargaining. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 
September 1947. 4 pp. (Selected references, No. 
17.) 10 cents. 


Extent of collective bargaining and union recognition, 1946. 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 


ll pp. (Bull. No. 909.) 5 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

Union-security provisions in collective bargaining. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 53 pp. 


(Bull. No. 908.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Management functions under collective bargaining: The 
rights and responsibilities of management in a union 
relationship. By Ludwig Teller. New York, Baker, 
Voorhis & Co., Inc., 1947. 468 pp., bibliography. 
$7.50. 

The author states that he does not pretend to have dis- 
covered the touchstones which yield ready answers to 
pressing current problems in the field of union-manage- 
ment relations. He does, however, attempt to clarify 
certain underlying problems, to assist management in 
formulating basic principles and policies. He seeks to 
establish the rights and responsibilities of management in 
a union relationship and not outside of it. 


Current utility labor agreements—analysis and comment. 
New York, Gilbert Associates, Inc., 1945-47. Vari- 
ously paged; loose-leaf. 

A service inaugurated for the benefit of employers in 
the public utilities industry, outlining briefly representa- 
tive clauses taken from collective-bargaining agreements 
in the industry. Marginal notations comment on the 
usefulness, limitations, or peculiarities of specific clauses. 


Should the Federal Government require arbitration of labor 
disputes in all basic American industries? (In Con- 
gressional Digest, special annual debate number, 
Washington, August-September 1947, pp. 193-224. 
50 cents.) 

Pro and con discussion by members of Congress and 
others, preceded by summaries of State laws providing for 
compulsory arbitration and of proposed Federal legisla- 
tion, and other pertinent material. 
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Labor and Employer Organizations 


Trade unions in a free society. By Sumner H. Slichter. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1947. 
37 pp. 25 cents. 


The story of the ILGWU. By Bernard Seaman and Max 
D. Danish. New York, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, 1947. 60 pp., illus. 


The dark ship. By Richard O. Boyer. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1947. 306 pp. $2.75. 

The author employs a direct personal narrative style to 
trace and interpret the origin and development of the 
National Maritime Union of America (CIO). The 
account includes vivid portrayals of several of the union’s 
leaders. 


Trade union structure and closer unily—final report. 
London, Trades Union Congress, 1947. 77 pp. 9d. 
In accordance with instructions of the 1943 British 
Trades Union Congress, its general council reports in this 
pamphlet on “structural or other changes necessary to 
insure maximum trade-union efficiency in the future,”’ and 
makes specific recommendations concerning the amalgama- 
tions or coordinating arrangements which it considers 
desirable in 36 industries, in order to prevent uneconomic 
overlapping and competition. 


London, 
Is. 6d. 


Trade unions in the new era. By Ben Roberts. 
International Publishing Co., 1947. 43 pp. 
net. 

Discusses new approach of British trade unions to in- 
dustrial problems, necessitated by their changed relation- 
ship to government resulting from the Labor Party’s acces- 
sion to power. Deals with wage policy, attitudes toward 
production, restrictive practices, strikes, arbitration of 
disputes, and the role of shop stewards and the Trades 
Union Congress in relation to structure and functions of 
unions, 


La organizacién patronal en Mézico. México, D. F., 
Confederaci6n Patronal de la Repdblica Mexicana, 
1947. 130 pp. 

Sketches the social and political considerations under- 
lying the national employers’ association of Mexico. The 
internal organization and functioning of the association 
are not discussed, and the reader is afforded no view of the 
organization’s strength or accomplishments. 


Landsorganisationen i Sverige—berdttelse (korrektur), 1946. 
Stockholm, 1947. 416 pp., chart. 

This annual report of the national federation of trade 
unions shows that trade unions in Sweden had a member- 
ship of 1,147,015 in 1946, an increase of 3.6 percent over 
1945. A table lists individual unions and their member- 
ship. There were few strikes in 1946, according to the 
report, strike benefits amounting to only 560,000 kronor as 
compared with 9,000,000 kronor in 1945. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Medical care and costs in relation to family income—a statis- 
tical source book. By Helen Hollingsworth, Margaret 
C. Klem, Anna Mae Baney. Washington, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Administration, Bu- 


et 


reau of Research and Statistics, 1947. 349 pp., bib. . 


liography; processed. (Bureau memorandum No. 5).) 
2d ed. $1.25, Superintendent of Documents, Wash. 
ington. 

Contains 317 basic tables from various published anq 


unpublished sources, grouped under the following main — 


heads: Some economic characteristics of the population: 
Measurements of medical care needs; Medical care ex- 
penditures; Health personnel; Health facilities; Voluntary 
hospital and medical care insurance; State summaries. 


Medicine in the changing order. Report of Committee on 
Medicine and the Changing Order, New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. New York, Commonwealth Fund, 
1947. xviii, 240 pp. $2. 

Means for extending and improving the quality of 
medical care in the United States are discussed from many 
approaches. Further experimentation in voluntary pre- 
payment plans, rather than national compulsory health 
insurance, is advocated. The place of governmental 
grants-in-aid (and other financial subsidies) and of group 
medical practice in such plans is considered. 


Location of physicians. By Virginia Shuler. (Jn Journal 
of American Medical Association, Chicago, September 
6, 1947, pp. 37, 38, chart. 25 cents.) 

Tenth and last of a series of articles on distribution of 
physicians in the United States. Contains a chart for the 
country showing physician-population ratio by State. 
Previous articles dealt with individual States. 


Medical groups in the United States, 1946. By G. Halsey 
Hunt, M.D. Washington, Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, Division of Public Health 
Methods, 1947. 61 pp.; processed. 

Lists, by State, the names and addresses of organizations 
engaged in group medical practice, together with fields 
covered and size and composition of professional staff. 


Annual report, for fiscal year 1946, of Health and Safety 
Department, Tennessee Valley Authority. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., [19467]. 35 pp., map, charts, illus. 

Account and statistics of a comprehensive program in 
industrial health and safety carried on in the various areas 
of the Authority. This program has included investiga- 
tion and control of health hazards on construction projects; 
investigation of health hazards encountered in the manu- 
facture of calcium carbide and ammonium nitrate and in 
the use of elemental phosphorus in chemical warfare; and 
studies of exposure to dust, fumes, gases, and improper 
lighting, heating, and ventilation. Six field medical units 
were in operation during the year, and complete medical 
services were provided at two major projects. 


A report for the year 1946 of the Labor Health Institute. 
St. Louis, [Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store 
Union?], 1947. 8 pp.; processed. 

Report of the first year’s work of the Labor Health 
Institute, set up by the St. Louis Joint Council of the Retail 
Wholesale, and Department Store Union. Through the 
Institute, comprehensive medical and important dental 
services are made available without cost to the union’s 
5,000 members. Financing is by employer pay-roll con- 
tributions, as provided by collective agreement. 
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Report of the Hospital Service Study Commission, presented 
to the members of the twenty-fourth legislature, Territory 
of Hawaii. [Honolulu], January 1947. 151 pp.; 
processed. 

Compulsory sickness compensation for New York State— 
proposals, alternatives, costs. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1947. 184 pp., 
charts. 

As the title indicates, the report is concerned mainly 
with New York State, but experience in the United States 
as a whole and in foreign countries is utilized at certain 
points. Chapters are devoted to compulsory health 
insurance systems, adequacy of medical and hospital 
facilities, voluntary cash sickness benefit programs, volun- 
tary hospital and medical insurance, and pros and cons of 
compulsory health insurance. 


What's new in insurance legislation. New York, American 
Management Association, 1947. 32 pp. (Insurance 
series, No. 71.) 

“Implications of State health and accident laws,” one 
of three papers in the pamphlet, discusses legislative 
developments in official systems of cash sickness compen- 
sation in the United States, with special emphasis on con- 
trol, costs, and participation in financing. Attention is 
centered on recent Federal and State proposals, and par- 
ticularly on details of the Rhode Island and California 
programs. 


Minimum Wage 


Progress of State minimum-wage legislation, 1946. By 
Alice Angus and Loretta Sullivan, U. 8. Women’s 
Bureau. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1947. 12 pp. (Serial No. R. 1894; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, June 1947.) Free. 


Operation of retail trade minimum wage order in New York 
State, November 1945-April 1947. New York, State 
Department of Labor, Division of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Women in Industry, and Minimum Wage, 1947. 
16 pp.; processed. 


The economics of minimum wage legislation. Report of 
Committee on Economic Policy, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Washington, 1947. 
42 pp., bibliography. 50 cents. 

Argument against minimum wage legislation, largely on 
the ground that a raising of the minimum wage would 
result in a tendency toward either inflation or “‘disemploy- 
ment.” 


Occupations 


Careers for nurses. By Dorothy Deming. New York, 
McGraw-Hiil Book Co., Inc., 1947. 358 pp., illus. 
$3.50. 

The first chapter, by the author, discusses various 
factors to be considered in choosing a career in nursing. 
Succeeding chapters, by different nurse specialists, describe 
particular fields of nursing. A bibliography is given at 
the end of each chapter. 


Employment outlook in printing occupations. Employ- 
ment outlook in hotel occupations. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 36 and 14 pp., 
respectively, charts, illus. (Bulls. Nos. 902 and 905.) 
20 and 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Duties, qualifications, earnings, and working conditions, 
as well as employment prospects in the occupations, are 
covered by these bulletins. 


Opportunities in selling. Washington, U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce, 1947. 97 pp., bibliography, charts, 
forms. (Industrial series, No. 65.) 25 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Pensions and Homes for the Aged 


Modern pension plans—principles and practices. By Hugh 
O’Neill. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 382 
pp., bibliography. $5. 

Practical discussion of principles underlying the choice 
of an industrial pension plan. Recent trends, objectives, 
basic provisions, costs, supplementary benefits, and related 
subjects are treated. Individual and group annuity plans, 
self-administered programs, and group life insurance are 
explained in detail. Findings of a survey of 612 pension 
plans are included. 


Thirteenth annual report of Retirement System of the Federal 
Reserve banks, fiscal year ended February 28, 1947. 
New York (33 Liberty Street), 1947. 38 pp., chart. 

Membership on February 28, 1947, was 21,336. 


Twenty-first annual report of Board of Trustees of the Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System of the Territory of Hawaii, 
together with the report of the actuary on the twenty-first 
valuation of its assets and liabilities, June 30, 1946. 
Honolulu, 1947. 71 pp. 


Private charitable homes caring for the aged and chronically 
ill persons in Wisconsin. Madison, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Division of Public Assistance, 1947. 
16 pp., map; processed. 

Appraises the adequacy of existing facilities and services 
in the State and gives a directory of the homes, with data 
as to sponsorship, capacity, admission age, monthly rate, 
and admission policies. 


Personnel and Business Management 


Blueprint for successful foremanship. By T. E. Handelman. 
Deep River, Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., 1946. 32 pp. 25 cents. 


Essentials of management for supervisors. By Charley H. 
Broaded. New York, Harper & Bros., 1947. 239 
pp., bibliography, charts. $3. 

Deals with personnel relations and with business organi- 
zation and management. 


By George D. Hal- 
402 pp., 


Handbook of personnel management. 
sey. New York, Harper & Bros., 1947. 
bibliographies, forms. 

The first chapter states the general objectives and guid- 
ing principles of sound personnel management; succeeding 
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chapters discuss and suggest ways of handling various 
personne! problems. 


The management leader’s manual for operating executives, 
supervisors, and foremen, No. 1. Edited by James 
O. Rice and M. J. Dooher. New York, American 
Management Association, 1947. 190 pp. $3. 
Epitome of recent American Management Association 
publications dealing with improvement of industrial 
relations. 


Management techniques for foremen: Questions and answers 
for all supervisors. By Richard W. Wetherill. Deep 
River, Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 
1946. 177 pp., loose-leaf. $7.50. 


Music in war plants. By Wheeler Beckett. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, 1947. 60 pp., charts. Free. 

Because of continuing inquiries for information on the 
subject, the Division of Labor Standards has reprinted 
the pamphlet published in 1943 by the U. 8. War Produc- 
tion Drive Headquarters. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Suitable work under the New York unemployment insurance 
law—case book of appeal board and court decisions. 
Prepareg*by Lillian Chutroo. New York, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance State Advisory Council, 1947. 158 
pp.; processed, 


Annual report on current benefit years under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, [Canada], calendar year 1946. 
Ottawa, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1947. 38 pp.; proc- 
essed, 25 cents. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Clerical salary survey of rates paid, April 1947. New York, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1947. 
18 pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 83.) 
Shows salaries for 13 occupational classifications in 20 
cities. 


Farm and nonfarm wage income of the hired farm working 
force in 1946. Washington, U. 8. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1947. 
22 pp.; processed. 

This report is notable for its segregation of farm and 
nonfarm wage income and employment of agricultural 
labor. It shows, for example, that in 1946 farm operators 
also worked an average of 73 days as hired farm hands and 
7 days for wages off the farm. The report also analyzes 
the increase in average earnings on farm work between 
1945 and 1946 as due principally to the changed composi- 
tion of the farm labor force and to higher farm wage rates. 


Occupational wage relationships, Series I: No. 8, Rayon 
and silk textiles, 1946. No. 9, Cotton textiles, 1946. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 
12 and 13 pp., respectively; processed. Free. 


—_- 


Union wage scales, motortruck drivers and helpers, July 1, 
1946. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1947. 111 pp.; processed. Free. 


Wage and hour manual—laws, rulings, interpretations in 
wage-hour regulation: A complete handbook and guide 
to Federal regulation of wages, hours, and child labor, 
1947 edition (covering period between Nov. 1, 1945, and 
Jan. 1, 1947). Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1947. Variously paged. $6. (Supple- 
ment to 1944-45 edition, cumulated to Nov. 1, 1945— 
$10.) 


Survey report of the Salary Standardization Board. Albany, 
N. Y., Department of Civil Service, 1947. 301 pp., 
map, charts. 

Results of a comprehensive survey of salaries paid by 
Federal and State Governments and in private industry 
(including farming), conducted by the New York Salary 
Standardization Board to obtain information on which 
to base recommendations for revision of the salary struc- 
ture of the New York State Government. Comparative 
data for New York and the other jurisdictions covered by 
the investigation are given for a wide variety of individual! 
occupations. 


The Heller budget in wage negotiations. By Jules Backman. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1947. 20 pp., charts. (Studies in personnel 
policy, No. 82.) 

Criticism of the Quantity and Cost Budgets for Three 
Income Levels, prepared by the Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and of the use of these budgets in wage negotiations. 


Postwar trend of real and money earnings in manufacturing 
in Canada. (In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, 
Ottawa, July 1947, pp. 949-953, charts.) 

Wage trends and wage policies in Canada, 1939-47, are 
dealt with in an article in this issue of the Monthly 

Labor Review (p. 426). 


Wages, hours, and working conditions in the pulp and paper 
and brewery products industries, 1946. (In Labor 
Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, July 1947, 
pp. 988-998.) 

Data from the annual (1946) survey of wage rates and 
hours of labor in Canada are being published in the Labor 
Gazette in advance of publication of the full report. The 
first of the series, in the June issue, gave figures for the 
construction and steam railway industries. 


Hours of labor and overtime rates of wages in the principal 
industries in Great Britain. London, Ministry of 
Labor and National Service, 1947. 39 pp. (Supple- 
ment No. 1, May 1947, to Industrial relations hand- 
book, 1944.) 9d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, 
London. 

In most of the important British industries, normal 
weekly hours of work and overtime rates are determined by 
collective-bargaining agreements or by statutory orders. 
The pamphlet listed summarizes provisions of agreements 
and orders, and gives tabulations showing, for the principal 
industries, weekly hours and overtime rates and provisions 
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concerning payment of wages for holidays, as of April 
30, 1947. 


Lénestatistisk arsbok for Sverige, 1945. Stockholm, Social- 
styrelsen, 1947. 150 pp., charts. 

Annual yearbook of wages in industry and agriculture. 
Data from this source are included in an article on wage 
trends and wage policies in Sweden, 1939-47, in this issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 43'). 


Women in Industry 


Women workers in power laundries. Washington, U. §. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1947. 67 
pp., illus. (Bull. No. 215.) 20 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

In addition to data on occupations, earnings, hours, 
and physical working conditions in the industry, the 
bulletin gives information on laundry services and prices, 
and on shirt output, a convenient measure of labor 
productivity. 


Typical women’s jobs in the telephone industry. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
1947. 49 pp., illus. (Bull. No. 207-A.) 15 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Wartime shipyard: A study in social disunity. By 
Katherine Archibald. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1947. 237 pp., illus. $3.75. 

Record by a woman worker in a wartime shipyard of 
her fellow workers’ antagonisms and suspicions, which 
apparently had their roots in preconceived prejudices. 
Attitudes concerning women in industry, unionization, 
and minority groups are among those discussed. 


La mujer y el trabajo. By Mary M. Cannon. México, 
D. F., Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién Social, 1946. 
69 pp. 

A presentation, in five lectures for Latin-American 
audiences of the place of women in the United States labor 
picture. The Women’s Bureau of the U. 8. Department 
of Labor has a limited number of copies of the pamphlet 
for free distribution. 


General Reports 


Labor in the South. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1947. 181 pp., map, charts. (Bull. No. 
898; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, October 
1946, with additional data.) 35 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Subject guide to United States Government publications. 
By Herbert S. Hirshberg and Carl H. Melinat. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1947. 228 


pp. $5. 


L’évolution de la situation économique en Algérie de 1938 a 
1946. (In Etudes et Conjoncture, Union Frangaise, 
Ministére de |’Economie Nationale, Institut National 


de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, Paris, 
February 1947, pp. 17—45, charts.) 

Analysis of economic conditions in Algeria, including 
information on population, production, food rationing, 
etc., retail and wholesale price indexes, and indexes of 
wages in agriculture, building construction, and mining. 


The Australian economy in war and reconstruction. By 
E. Ronald Walker. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1947. 426 pp. $6. / 

This book, written by a former official of the Australian 
Department of War Organization of Industry, traces the 
impact of World War II on the Australian economy. 
Chapters dealing with wartime policy in regard to labor 
relations, manpower supply, and price stabilization de- 
scribe government machinery employed to direct the 
nation’s resources toward optimum war output. In his 
concluding chapter, on Australia’s economic future, the 
author predicts that government planning and control 
will be an integral part of future policy in Australia regard- 
less of which political party is at the helm. Although 
this path may not lead to the level of productivity experi- 
enced by the United States, he believes that Australia may 
still achieve a standard of living yielding greater welfare. 


The state of the Nation [Great Britain]}—an economic survey 
in pictorial form. By Mark Abrams. London, 
Bureau of Current Affairs, 1947. 48 pp. 

Deals with manpower, supplies for the home market, 
imports, exports, productivity, and production, and in- 
cludes an outline of government plans for 1947 in these 
categories. 


Edinburgh, H. M. 
(Cmd. 7125.) 


Industry and employment in Scotland. 
Stationery Office, 1947. 101 pp. 
2s. net. 

Shows, by industry, the contribution made by Scotland 
to British industrial output, and indicates economic prob- 
lems common to the entire United Kingdom and the special 
problems of Scotland, as well as measures under way to 
deal with them. Although basic industries (coal mining, 
iron foundries, agriculture, and shipbuilding) in Scotland 
are short of labor, the report states that about 155,000 
new jobs are needed to solve the unemployment problem 
in the so-called ‘‘development area,’’ a formerly depressed 
region. The difficulties in finding suitable workers, of 
training them, and of finding houses for them are stressed. 
A popular presentation of this report has been published 
by the Stationery Office under the title of ‘‘Scots at work”’ 
(6d. net). 


Industri: Berdttelse for dr 1944 av Kommerskollegium. 
Stockholm, 1947. 164 pp. 

Report of the Swedish Board of Trade’s 1944 survey of 
industry, giving data on number of establishments, number 
of employees, hours of work, mechanization, value of out- 
put, etc. Of the 605,180 workers covered, 484,850 were 
men and 120,330 were women. A résumé in French is 
provided. 
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Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex : 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in nonagricultural es- 
tablishments, by industry division 
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tries, by major industry group 
Estimated number of wage and salary workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries, by State 
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Indexes of production-worker pay rolls (weekly) in manufacturing 
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industries 
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Indexes of pay rolls (weekly) in selected nonmanufacturing industries 
Total Federal employment by branch and agency 
Total Federal pay rolls by branch and agency 
Total Government employment and pay roils in Washington, D. C., 
by branch and agency 
Personnel and pay in military branch of Federal Government 


Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turn-over 

Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups 
and industries 

Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) for men and women 
in all manufacturing and selected groups 


Average earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries 

Estimated adjusted hourly earnings, exclusive of overtime, of pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing industries 

Average earnings and hours on private construction projects, by type 
of firm 
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Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities, by 
group of commodities 

Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families by city, for 
selected periods 

Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 
group of commodities 

Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods 

Indexes of retail prices of foods by city 

Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities for selected 
periods 

Indexes of wholesale prices by group of commodities, by weeks 

Indexes of wholesale prices by group and subgroup of commodities 


Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


Estimated construction expenditures, by type of construction 

Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally 
financed construction, by type of project 

Estimated permit valuation of urban building construction scheduled 
to be started, by class of construction, and by source of funds (Federal 
and non-F ederal) 

Estimated number and valuation of new family dwelling units scheduled 
to be started in urban areas, by type of dwelling and by source of 
funds (public and private) 

Estimated permit valuation of new nonresidential building scheduled 
to be started in urban areas by type and by source of funds (total 
and non-F ederal) 

Estimated number of new dwelling units started and completed in 
nonfarm areas 

Estimated number and average construction cost of privately financed 
dwelling units started in 29 leading industrial areas 

Estimated number and construction cost of new urban and rural non- 
farm dwelling units started, by source of funds 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls 
TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex. 
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Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 
Labor force 1947 1946 
. " - . o- is - 
August*| July? | June?! May | April | March on 7 a “~"» = Be ~y August 
| 
Total, both sexes 
Total labor force #.....................-...---| 68,387 | 64,035 | 64,007 61,760 | 60,650 | 19,960 | 80, 630 59,510 | 60,320 | 60,980 | 61, 160 61,340 | 62, 200 
Civilian labor force...................+-..----] 62,085 | 62, 664 | 62,609 | 60,290 | 50,120 | 58,390 | 58,010 | 57,790 | 58,430 | 58,970 | 58,990 | 59,120 | 5v,750 
Unemployment...........-.. pstsenen scosel, Tae 2, 584 2. 555 1,960 | 2,420 2,330 | 2,490 | 2,400 | 2,120 1, 930 1,960 | 2,070 2, 060 
— --~~ guecuscubadcsonsecsebe 59,914 | 60.079 | 60,055 | 58,330 | 56,700 | 56,060 | 55,520 | 55,390 | 56,310 | 57,040 | 57,030 | 57,050 | 57, 690 
Yonagricultural....................--| 50,441 | 50,013 | 49,678 | 49,370 | 48,840 | 48,820 | 48,600 | 48,890 | 49,100 | 49,140 | 48,410 | 48,300 | 48, 550 
Worked 35 hours or more__....--.-. 40, 922 | 39,602 | 41,747 | 41,330 | 40.120 | 40,680 | 40,750 | 41,500 | 42,120 | 41,800 | 41,400 | 41,610 | 40,720 
Worked 15-34 hours......... .----| 4,573 | 4,680) 4,582) 4,780) 4,820/ 4,880 | 4,690) 4,280) 4,200/ 4,730 | 4,340) 3,650 3, 810 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢..............] 1,224 1,150 1, 243 1,550 1,570 1, 500 1, 440 1, 400 1,350 1,270 1, 260 1,150 960 
Witha ~~ but not at work #.....| 3,720) 4,681 2,156 | 1,710 | 2,330) 1,760; 1,720] 1,710 ,340 | 1,340 | 1,410/| 1,890 3, 060 
Po Sa eer ------«-| 9,473 | 10,066 | 10,377 | 8,960 | 7,860 | 7,240; 6,920] 6,500 | 7,210 | 7,900] 8, 8, 750 9, 140 
Worked 35 hours or more__...._.- 7,1 8,067 | 8,326 | 6,940 5, 520 4,750 | 4,320; 4,040) 5,150/| 6,020; 6,820; 7,110 6, 970 
Worked 15-34 hours..............| 1,784 1, 653 1, 700 1, 660 1,770 1, 790 1,890 1, 700 1,450 1, 560 1,510 1,350 1, 830 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ ..........-..- 203 171 187 210 260 300 280 300 320 160 200 170 140 
With a job but not at work #___.. 384 174 165 150 310 400 430 460 290 160 90 120 200 
Males 
Total labor force #__..................-....---| 46,059 | 46,213 | 45,839 | 44,620 | 44,310 | 43,990 | 43,700 | 43,560 | 43,860 | 43,940 | 43,970 | 44,040 | 44,990 
Civilian labor force... .......................-] 44,725 | 44,861 | 44,460 | 43,170 | 42,800 | 42,440 | 42,100 | 41,860 | 41,990 | 41,950 | 41,820 | 41,850 42, 580 
GUUS NING. cecccccdccccossncesctesec! fee 1,789 | 1,707 | 1,420| 1,900| 1,850; 2,010} 1,950; 1,690/ 1,520} 1,550/ 1,580 1,600 
—— wn wen wenn ncwnnnesa-e-a-=-| 43,234 | 43,071 | 42,753 | 41,760 | 40,900 | 40,590 | 40,090 | 39,910 | 40,300 | 40,430 | 40,270 | 40,270 | 40,980 
onagricultural.............-. .«.«-«-| 35,287 | 34,937 | 34,729 | 34,340 | 33,970 | 34,030 | 33,830 | 34,060 | 34,010 | 34,050 | 33,500 | 33,480 | 33, 660 
Worked 35 hours or more___......| 30,121 | 20,041 | 30,639 | 30,160 | 29,260 | 29,400 | 29,280 | 20,910 | 30,290 | 30,140 | 29,750 940 | 29,580 
Worked 15-34 hours..............| 2,400 | 2,555 | 2,333 | 2,350 | 2,530] 2,680] 2,540] 2,200] 2,120| 2,390; 2,200; 1,770 1, 950 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢__...........- 481 446 469 690 730 660 670 660 600 590 560 460 410 
With a job but not at work *__... 2,144 | 2,805 | 1,288 | 1,140| 1,450] 1,206) 1,340) 1,200; 1,000 930 990 | 1,310 1,720 
Agricultural ................-...-..--| 7,907 | 8,134 | 8,024 | 7,410] 6,930] 6,560 | 6,260) 5,850| 6,200] 6,380 6,770| 6,790 7, 320 
Worked 35 hours or more_........| 6,534 | 7,130 | 7,187 400 | 5,260 | 4,600; 4,190 | 3,850 | 4,860 | 5,360 | 5,810} 6,020 6, 210 
Worked 15-34 hours............-.-. 993 775 588 770 | 1,230} 1,380] 1,460] 1,330 950 780 770 560 880 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢.............. 149 98 101 130 190 230 230 250 220 90 120 100 80 
With a job but not at work '.__-.. 320 130 148 110 250 350 380 420 260 150 70 110 150 
Females 
Total labor force 4. .......................---] 17,328 | 17,822 | 18,168 | 17,140 | 16,340 | 15,970 | 15,930 | 15,950 | 16,460 | 17,040 | 17,190 | 17,300 | 17,210 
> — Fs es es, Fh — _ ft 7} ~~ —_ — —_j) ~~ ___—~__} = = = 
Civilian labor force__....................-.-.-| 17,310 | 17,803 | 18,149 | 17,120 | 16,320 | 15,950 | 15,910 | 15,930 | 16,440 | 17,020 | 17,170 | 17,270 | 17,170 
TPG. cosesespencgutnadnentt 630 795 848 540 520 480 480 450 410 410 490 460 
~~ nen en anwnecesa-e-e-s---| 16,680 | 17,008 | 17,302 | 16,580 | 15,800 | 15,470 | 15,430 | 15,480 | 16,010 | 16,610 | 16,760 | 16,780 | 16,710 
onagricultural. ana anannnascaue---| 15,204 | 15,076 | 14,949 | 15,080 | 14,870 | 14,790 | 14,770 | 14,830 | 15,090 | 15,090 | 14,910 | 14,820 14, 890 
Worked 35 hours or more__......- 10,801 | 10,561 | 11,108 | 11,170 | 10,860 | 11,280 | 11,470 | 11,590 | 11,830 | 11,660 | 11,650 | 11,670 | 11,140 
Worked 15-34 hours...........-..- 083 | 2,075 | 2,199; 2,430) 2,200) 2,200; 2,150] 2,080] 2,170] 2,340] 2,140| 1,880 1, 860 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢.............- 743 704 774 840 840 770 740 750 700 690 550 
With a job but not at work *___.. 1,576 | 1,736 868 570 880 470 380 420 340 410 420 580 1,340 
AGTIGUREIGS. .c-ccecccecccascceccecsae| 1,451 Leet Bat ieee 930 680 660 650 920 | 1,520; 1,850] 1,960 1, 820 
Worked 35 hours or more__....... £68 937 | 1,139 260 150 130 190 290 660 | 1,010 | 1,090 760 
Worked 15-34 hours.............- 791 878 | 1,112 890 540 410 430 370 500 780 740 790 950 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢._...........- 54 73 86 80 70 7 50 50 100 70 80 70 60 
With a job but not at work *.._.- 64 44 17 40 60 50 50 40 30 10 20 10 50 
! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be in cases 3 Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 


where the quantities shown are mag | 
inate should be used with caution. All 
ons. 


small. 
data exclude persons in institu- 


ore, the smaller 


+ Beginning in June 1947, the estimates are presented rounded to the nearest 





thousand, and, for convenience, figures under 100,000 are no longer replaced 
with asterisks. These changes from previous practice do not reflect an 
improvement in reliability of the data but are made in order to achieve 
consistency with other census releases on related subjects. Because of round- 
ing the individual figures no longer add to group totals. 


4 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 


* Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers ' in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division 


{In thousands] 







































































Annual 

1947 1946 average 
Industry division — a Se e 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 | 1939 
Total estimated employment. -----..---.-- 42, 547 |42, 139 |42, 361 |41,919 /41, 824 |42,043 |41, 849 |41, 803 |42, 928 /42, 439 |42, 065 |41, 848 |41, 466 |42, 042 | 30, 287 
fenutestaring......--..---- Rs Be be ned. 15, 537 |15, 170 |15, 327 |15, 237 |15, 429 |15, 510 |15, 475 |15, 372 |15, 348 |15, 271 |15, 064 [15,035 |14, 876 |17, 381 | 16, 078 
Mining. .--- allelic aaddastbe saibiedll lavnbis 895 | 864 893 884] 856/| 879) 880] 883] 874] 883] 883] 884 886 | 917 845 
Contract construction ?_...............----] 1,890 | 1,853 | 1,768 | 1,685 | 1,619 | 1,534 | 1,502 | 1,527 | 1,644 | 1,713 | 1,753 | 1,747 | 1,713 | 1,567] 1,150 
Transportation and public utilities.........| 4,145 | 4,139 | 4,115 | 3,970 | 3,836 | 4,020 | 4,011 | 4,014 | 4,071 | 4,101 | 4,003 | 4,064 | 4,103 | 3,619 | 2,912 
Trade...---- ec gees as pabeinna 8, 571 | 8,556 | 8, 581 | 8,545 | 8, 552 | 8, 565 | 8, 507 | 8, 552 | 9, 234 | 8,898 | 8,667 | 8,523 | 8,402 | 7,322] 6,705 
i ee Rl gala dndmsies 1,602 | 1, 590 | 1, 567 | 1, 561 | 1,554 | 1,555 | 1,546 | 1,544 | 1,546 | 1,543 | 1,540 | 1.534] 1,554] 1,401 | 1,382 
A iti niacin aeminiteltidintinl TERE, EA 4,619 | 4,686 | 4,711 | 4,590 | 4,552 | 4,565 | 4,561 | 4,527 | 4,573 | 4,555 | 4,514 | 4,456 | 4,430 | 3,786] 3, 228 
Federal, State, and local Government......| 5,288 | 5,281 | 5,390 | 5,447 | 5,426 | 5,415 | 5,367 | 5,384 | 5,638 | 5,475 | 5,551 | 5,605 | 5,502 | 6,049 | 3, 987 











1 Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salaried workers in non- 
agricultural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed per- 
sons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 
T hese estimates have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data made 
available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency. Data for the current and immediately preceding months are sub- 
ject to revision. 


? These figures cover all employees of private firms whose major activity is 
construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- 
ployment estimates presented in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1047 issue of this 
publication, which include self-employed persons, working proprietors, and 
force-account workers and other employees of nonconstruction firms or public 
bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of construc 
tion firms. An article presenting this other construction employment series 
"= appear in the August issue of this publication, and in every third issue 
thereaft -:. 


TABLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers ' in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 
Industry Group 


[In thousands] 




































































Annual 

1947 1946 average 
Major industry group al ‘aw 

Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 | 1939 
EES ES ee 15, 537 |15, 170 |15, 327 |15, 237 |15, 429 |15, 510 {15,475 {15,372 |15, 348 |15, 271 |15, 064 |15,035 |14,876 |17, 381 | 10,078 
a Le aE. 7, 78 7, 655 | 7,863 | 7,781 | 7,892 | 7,892 | 7,857 | 7, 781 | 7,731 | 7,721 | 7,623 | 7,590 | 7,486 |10, 207 4, 357 
eee 7,756 | 7,515 | 7,464 | 7,456 | 7,537 | 7,618 | 7,618 | 7,591 | 7,617 | 7,550 | 7,441 | 7,445 | 7,390 | 7,084! 5,720 
Iron and steel and their products........._. 1, 854 | 1,822 | 1,839 | 1,829 | 1,842 | 1,840 | 1,832 | 1,823 | 1, 787 | 1,800 | 1,761 | 1,776 | 1,751 | 2,034 1,171 
Electrical machinery......................- 733 719 746 718 732 775 777 773 771 763 751 734 713 914 355 
Machinery, except electrical_________- ..-.-| 1,516 | 1,487 | 1, 528 | 1, 532 | 1, 536 | 1,522 | 1,512 | 1, 504 | 1,489 | 1,479 | 1,458 | 1,434 | 1,411 | 1, 585 690 
Transportation equipment, except auto- 

en eweoenmee 514 512 583 587 601 596 599 603 600 592 588 590 607 | 2,951 193 
ae 949 963 967 926 987 971 965 924 943 954 954 969 925 R45 466 
Nonferrous metals and their products. ____. 459 450 467 479 491 496 498 494 493 488 483 477 471 §25 283 
Lumber and timber basic products..._---.- 745 721 730 715 690 673 660 654 652 659 650 642 643 589 465 
Furniture and finished lumber products...| 519 502 510 507 516 524 523 514 504 497 489 482 482 429 | 385 
Stone, clay, and glass products_............ 492 479 493 488 497 495 491 492 492 489 489 486 483 422 349 
Textile-mil] products and other fiber man- 

EE ee SR a, aa a ...| 1,287 | 1,271 | 1,293 | 1,310 | 1,336 | 1,355 | 1,362 | 1,354 | 1,353 | 1,340 | 1,322 | 1,310 | 1,296 | 1,330 1, 235 
Apparel and other finished textile products-_| 1,283 | 1,195 | 1,195 | 1,192 | 1,222 | 1,277 | 1,274 | 1,244 | 1,229] 1,209 | 1,211 | 1,193 | 1,170 | 1,080 R04 
Leather and leather products. ._........._- 401 390 387 385 398 404 405 403 403 398 395 397 395 378 383 
sina 1, 737 | 1,646 | 1,557 | 1,516 | 1,505 | 1,487 | 1,485 | 1,513 | 1,548 | 1, 644 | 1,490 | 1, 564 | 1,579 | 1,418 1, 192 
Tobacco manufactures................_.-.. 99 98 97 96 Q 100 10? 104 105 104 102 100 09 103 105 
Paper and allied products.__....___. eatin 461 453 462 461 465 467 467 465 465 461 454 450 447 389 320 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries._| 698 692 692 690 689 687 687 683 688 679 672 662 660 549 561 
Chemicals and allied products.........._.. 737 731 726 744 747 750 747 741 732 728 714 704 692 873 421 
Products of petroleum and coal_......____. 235 235 231 28 223 224 222 222 221 222 222 224 223 170 147 
i ee ie a TTT 269 264 271 276 289 293 295 294 296 294 290 281 274 231 150 
Miscellaneous products._.................- 549 540 553 558 568 574 571 568 577 571 569 560 555 563 311 

Come 





1 Estimates include all full- and part-time production and nonproduction 
workers in manufacturing industries who worked or received pay during the 
pey period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These estimates have 
n adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1945 data made available by 


761340—47—— 6 


the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
parable series from January 1939 are available upon request. Data for the 
current and immediately preceding months are subject to revision, 
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TABLE A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers‘ in Manufacturing Industries, by State 


{In thousands] 

































































1947 1946 
Annual 
ter fea average 
July* | June* | May Apr. Mar Feb. Jan. Dee. Nov Oct. Sept. | Aug. July 1943 
New England: 
Maine . ee 111.1 107.9 108. 0 108. 6 115.3 118.0 117.9 117.8 117.1 117.7 117.6 118.7 115.6 144.4 
New Hampshire 77.6 79.3 78.7 81.1 83.0 83.5 82.4 83. 0) 81.6 79.0 79.6 79. 2 77.2 77.0 
Vermont ; 39. 2 39.4 39.4 42.0 42.9 43.2 43.3 43.1 41.8 42.1 41.6 41.4 40.6 41.3 
Massachusetts 705. 6 72.7 734. 3 749.9 763. 5 765.5) . 761.6 766. 9 762.1 754. 1 750.0 741.2 727.9 835.6 
Rhode Island 141.4 147.0 147.7 150. 6 153. 8 154.0 153. 6 154. 4 152. 0 150. 5 147.7 145. 2 141.7 169. 4 
Connecticut 404. 6 414.1 417.0 420.1 424.2} 425.2) 422.0) 420.6 416.1 410.9 406. 7 396. 5 390. 9 504. 2 
Middle Atlantic: 
0 eee 1, 788. 3) 1,841.3 rd rd td * * ** ee *e bed thd ee ee. 
New Jerney..........- eben 719.6 745. 2 727.0| 738.5 768.6| 768.4 770.3 768.0 757.7 753. 2 748.9 742.8 733.2) 951.1 
POMS VEURMEB.. . ..ccccccccccese 1, 472. 2) 1, 487.1) 1, 494. 5) 1, 507.7) 1, 511.8) 1, 513.1) 1,518.8) 1,515.1) 1,511.7] 1,458.1) 1, 482.6) 1, 466.7) 1,444.8) 1, 579.3 
East North Central: 
Ohio i ivimicidbasesldibad 1, 232. 0) 1, 244. 5) 1, 238.7] 1, 254.6) 1, 255.4) 1, 251.3) 1, 242.7) 1, 231.1] 1, 238.3) 1, 230. 5) 1, 223. 5) 1,205.1) 1, 171. 5/*1, 363.3 
Indiana... hen enon 550. 9 553. 2 550. 1 554. 4 555.8 556. 2 549. 6 544. 2 538. 4 538. 3 545.1 530. 7 511.3 633. 1 
ST ool lodinceee emareaum nara 1, 228. 6] 1, 238.3) 1, 232.0) 1, 248.2) 1,249.4) 1,251.1) 1, 244. 4] 1, 236.0) 1, 229.6) 1, 203.4) 1,195.7] 1, 186.0) 1, 165.8) 1, 263.7 
Michigan 997.0) 1,013.1} 980.3) 1,035.4) 1,046.7) 1,038. 5} 1,027.8) 1,032.8] 1,041. 6) 1,033.3) 1,040.6) 1,010.4) 982.3) 1,181.8 
Wisconsin ‘ 451.8) 430.4) 425.8) 429.8) 429.3) 424.6) 420.7; 422.5) 420.1) 412.8) 417.8) 411.3) 423.8) 4428 
West North Central: 
eer - 205.1} 194.5) 193.5) 195.1) 197.8) 199.1) %199.0) *200.1) 200.2) °196.0) °200.0) 195.1) *%193.6) *215.1 
lown pigndusbcccardnanbébe 147.4 146. 5 145.0 146. 6 147.0 149.4 148.8 146.9 144.0 132.0 136. 4 143. 3 136. 1 161.7 
M issouri Ln ee ae ae 352.9) 355.5 351.3) 355.5 355. 9 359.7; 355.3 357.9) 356.0) 343.7 340.2} 341.4 333. 9 412.9 
North Dakota. ...............-- 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.5 6.3 6.4 6.6 6.5 6.0 5.9 6.2 5.9 5.6 
DOME BOR codcecceckecades< 11.8 11.5 11.3 11.5 11.3 11.5 11.4 11.5 10.5 8.4 8. 2) 9.9 9.8 10.3 
I «sen aasctiient peemabitiaieedl 43.7 43.1 42.5 41.9 42.8 42.8 44.1 44.5 44.0 39. 6 40.3 43.3 41.5 60.7 
inn etnnadietinmmenain seat 80.7 $1.0 79. 5 79. 3 77.8 78. 1 78.8 79.6 79. 5 74.1 73. 8 78.1 76. 1 144, 2 
South Atlantic: 
TL, <hgbbadeonsniinn odecte 45.2 45.4 45.4 44.9 45.0 44.6 45.3 45. 2 45.0 45.1 48.0 47.9 45.4 55.2 
Maryland  eommgomnainnneee 217.4) 224.3) 228.9) 228.4) 236.2) 237.3) 237.9) 241.3) 240.7) 238.6) 245.5) 249.0) 238.2) 348 8 
District of Columbia. - . 17.4 17.2 17.1 17. 2) 17.1 16.9 16. 9 17.3 17.0 16.7 16.7 16. 4 16. 1 15.6 
Virginia pogpeneves 208.2} 207.9 20. 4 209. 1 210.1 210.1 211.4 213.3 212. 6 211.4 211.4) 205.0 200. 2 231.9 
yi 131.0 132.6) °131.5 133. 0 131.9 132. 0 131.9 131.9 133. 4 131.4 132.9 132.0 128. 0 132. 2 
North Carolina... a ee 364. 6 364. 6 365. & 372. 1 375. 4 375.0 373. 2 371.4 368.1 361. 6 358. 0 358.9 358. 2 399.9 
South Carolina... .-...- sebiede ae 191. 5 188.9 188. 7 189. 7 189.8 189. 5 188. 5 188. 0 186. 7 183. 3 182.8 183. 9 180. 0 191.8 
CT ETE LTE AT 240. 4 246. 5 249.7 253. 9 254.0 255. 9 257.9 260. 0 263. 6 261. 5 260. 8 257.1 251. 6 302.9 
Florida i renpipasenedindie 76. 0 77.1 76. 6 81.9 86.8 88. 1 90. 6 90. 4 89.4 79.6 77.1 74.3 73.9) 136.0 
Fast South Ceafral: 
i beducvensesteogiescees 122.4; 123.6) 123.9) °130.7) 129.1) 129.9) 129.1) 129.1) 127.4) 122.2) 126.2) 126.7) 124.8) 131.7 
0 TES, SECS 246. 2 245. 2 245.7 249. 2 249.9 250.9 250. 0 247.7 248. 6 245.0) 243.2 244.8 240.2; 255.9 
St. duidtudviatwaniaédbecs 221. 5 224. 5 223. 4 224.0 224.3 225. 0 224.7 222. 9 221.6 215. 2 212.0 210.3 208. 3 258. 5 
Ps attics ctscuccecsoces« 91.4 90. 9 88. 5 90. 4 92.1 93. 5 92.7 91.5 90. 5 87.3 87.2 87.1 83.7 95.1 
West South Central: 
DE coccsndenen pinbongibinga 71.9 71. 5 71.4 72.7 67.9 67.5 67.4 70. 0 70.1 69.6 69.1 67.8 65. 6 76.7 
Louisians........ ienceczoonedas 140.9 138. 6 136. 6 135. 2 133. 3 132. 6 132. 7 133. 5 132. 5 128. 7 127.0 128.0 132. 4 166. 1 
GE cushadnsresecpannese 53.8 53. 5 53.0 54.1 54.3 54.6 54.7 55.4 55.6 52.6 §2.2 54.7 52.5 99.7 
- — petdaseqennecencenneess ses 335. 1 339. 3 324. 5 325. 9 324.8 326.2) 324.8 329.8; 328.9) 315.9) 312.0) 315.7 308. 3 424.8 
ountain: 
0 eee 18. 4 17.8 17.1 16. 6 16.3 16. 4 16. 6 17.6 17.7 17.7 16.5 16. 4 *16.5 15.7 
DL \odes¢idbudsadedeobess . 20.8 20.1 19. 2 18. 4 18. 4 17.7 17.9 20.1 21.9 21.6 23. 2 23.0 22. 2 15.9 
, sees 6.7 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 6.7 7.0 6.7 5.9 6.1 6.0 5.1 
St -posc¢dedminennubdanwak 55.9 54.6 53.8 54.1 53. 6 53.5 56. 0 56. 2 58. 7 56.9 55. 5 54.5 52.6 67.5 
DT PD oc0saggpeeasaniie 10. 1 9.9 10.0 9.9 9.9 9.9 10.0 10. 2 10.2 10.3 10.5 10.6 10. 5 7.9 
Arizona eoccecasanteos 12.7 13. 2 13.1 13. 6 13.3 13.3 13.3 13.9 13. 5 12.7 12.2 11.9 *12.3 19.4 
SUNIL. no hahah in odndieameniemmas 28. 6 24.9 23. 6 22.7 22. 4 21.7 22.1 24.9 25.1 25. 6 27.9 23.6 25. 7 33. 5 
p sfoveds Jebeboenineiinedoonane< 4.0 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.5 3. 5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.2 7.9 
acific: 
Washington............. 176.5) 179.3) 168.4) 164.3) 163.0) 159.7) 159.5] 160.9} 165.2) 174.1) 177.8] 175.6) 175.6) 285.6 
EE 116.6) 119.1) 117.1) 115.5) 114.4) 115.2) 116.1) °118.0) 118.4) 122.2) 127.4) 126.5) 121.2) 192.1 
California 703.5; 689.1) 6092.7) 698.7) 6091.7) 693.6; 696.9) 705.9) 705.4] 725.5) 738.8) 740.8} 700.8) 1,165.5 
t Comparable series, January 1943 to date, available upon request to U. 8, Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 
Department of Labor, or cooperating State agency shown below: New Teamae> Tine, of Labor, Trenton 8. 


Cooperating State Agencies 


Arizona—Employment Security Commission, P. 0. Box 111, Phoenix. 

California— Division of Labor Statistics and Research, San Francisco 2. 

Connection) panes Security Division, Hartford 15. 

Delaware—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 1. 

Florida— Florida Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—Employment Security Administration, State Office Building, 


Atlanta 3. 
Illinois—Dept. of Labor, Division of Statistics and Rseearch, Chicago 6. 
Indiana—Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 12. 

Kansas— Kansas State Labor ay Topeka. 
Louisiana— Bureau of Business h, College of Commerce, Louisiana 

State University, Baton Rouge 3. 

Maryland— Dept. of Labor and Industry, Baltimore 2. 
Massachusetts—ept. of Labor and Industries, State House, Boston 33. 
Michigan—Dept. of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 
Minnesota—Division of Employment and Security, St. Paul 1. 

Me. quella eee Compensation Commission of Montana, 
elena, 


New York—Bureau of Research & Statistics, Division of Placement and 
ae eboyment Insurance, New York State Department of Labor, Albany 1, 


North Carolina—North Carolina Dept. of Labor, Raleigh. 
Oklahoma—Oklahoma Employment Security Commission, American 
National Bldg., Oklahoma City 2. 
Sy = <7 on Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut St., 
elphia 1. 
, a Island—Dept. of Labor, Division of Census and Statistics, Provi- 
lence 2. 
Texas—Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 
Utah— Dept. of ap yp woe Security, Salt Lake City 13. 
Virginia— Division of h and Statistics, State Department of Labor 
and Industry, Richmond 21. 
Washington—Office of Unemployment Compensation and Placement, 
P. O. Box 367, Olympia. 
Wisconsin—Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison 3. 
*Data shown for the two most recent months are subject to revision without 
notation. Revised data for other months are identified by an asterisk. 
** Comparable series not available. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' 











See footnotes at end of table. 






















































































{In thousands] 
1947 1946 eee 
Industry group and industry 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 1939 
All ants A EE None EE Ee 12, 596 |12, 276 |12,404 |12,341 |12, 524 |12,614 |12, 5903 {12,511 |12, 514 |12,449 |12, 253 |12, 244 /12, 101 |14, 560 8, 192 
Durable wt ~~ Sa I i le 6, 394 | 6,309 | 6,488 | 6,426 | 6,528 | 6,532 | 6,502 | 6,429 | 6,393 | 6,379 | 6,281 | 6,249 | 6,160 | 8, 727 3, 611 
Nond OES a Mi AD lg | 6, 202 | 5,967 | 5,916 | 5,915 | 5, 6, 082 | 6,091 | 6,082 | 6,121 | 6,070 | 5,972 | 5,905 | 5,941 | 5,834 4, 581 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products_._........| 1,572 |1,547 |1,562 [1,555 [1,567 (1,567 |1,562 |1,552 /|1,52i (1,535 /|1,500 [1,514 /|1,490 /1, 761 991 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
A CE AE A OE a EE 499.7; 497.0) 491.1] 486.5) 482.3) 483.3) 479.7) 467.0) 481.5) 473.5) 480.1) 480.0) 516.7! 388.4 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings. ......|....... 83.7| 85.3) 85.7) 86.5) 87.1) 87.1) 86.2) 84.4) 84.1 81.9) 82.1 81.6) 81.5) 658.4 
Malleable-iron castings.................].....-- 25.1 26. 5 25. 8 25. 6 25.7 25.4 25. 1 24.2 24.8 24.4 24.4 24.1 26.5 18.0 
let EE . a a TE 47.6 48.7 49.5 49.4 49.5 49.8 50. 5 61.5 51.2 48.8 50.7 50. 2 83.0 30.1 
Cast-iron Dips hl le 20.2} 20.4 20. 5 19.9} 20.2 20. 1 19.8 19.2 19.4 19.1 18.7 16.9 16,7 16. 5 
Tin cans and other tinware-_-__........|....... 43.9 42.4 41.8 41.9 41.1 41.3 41.6 41.5 41.3 42.2 44.8 44.4 32.4 31.8 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_......|......- 30.3} 30.7! 26.3) 30.7) 29.7) 30.2} 30.5) 29.9) 29.9) 29.2) 29.8) 29.1) 36.0); 22.0 
aaa On lll chee lee ep IE ee AER TT 39. 6 39. 6 39. 2 41.4 42.3 39.7 41.9 40.5 40.9 41.3 41.3 39. 5 32,8 30.4 
. 9 Rae ee 21.3 23.3 25.6; 27.0) 27.9) 27.9) 27.8 27.7 27.3 25. 8 25.9 25. 7 21.8 15.4 
Tosks except edge a machine tools, 
iti TR a Ai i EE 23.7; 25.2) 24.7 26.6) 27.0) 26.7 26.7 26.8) 26.4 26.8 26.4 25.6 27.8 15.3 
lence a i RI A I sn 48.2 49.5 50.1 50.4 50.9 50.6 50.1 49.6 49.5 48.3 47.4 45.9 45.3 35. 7 
EEE EES, \OEMEEE 28. 5 29.0 30. 0 30.8 30. 5 30.7 30.1 29. 8 29.2 23. 5 28.1 27.1 23.0 24.6 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified........}.....-- 61.6] 62.8] 63.0) 62.8} 64.2) 63.5) 62.8) 60.8) 62.0) 60.3) 50.4) 66.8) 55.6) 46.1 
hot-water heating apparatus 
Cll i TE iT 45.0) 47.6) 48.5 5.5) 52.5 52.5 52.6 51.0 51.4 50.2) 48.9) 48.0 59.3 30.3 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
a a a Se aa 81.0 82.7 83.8 84.9 86.0 85. 5 84.9 $4.5 83.7 82.1 81.5 79.0 89.3 55.6 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries \—Continued 
(In thousands] 
1947 1946 SanES ame. 
Industry group and industry 4 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 | 1929 
Durable goods—C ontinued 
Iron and steel and their products—Con. 

Fabricated structural and ornamental 

NE BAGS, ALLS TT 58.5; 658.7) 59.0) 58. 58.8} 57. 57.5) 57.1) 56.9) 655.1 56.1 55.5) 71.0) 35.5 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 

trim. ERS ees 9.3 9.3 9.1 9.8} 10.0; 10.1 10.2} 10.1 10.1 10. 0} 10. 2 9.8 12.8 7.7 
Bolts, nuts, washers, ‘and rivets........|....... 20.7; 21.2} 21.5) 21.7] 21.5) 21.7] 21.6) 21. 21.0; 20.6) 20.4 18.7); 29.1 14.3 

yorgings, iron and steel..............--]....... 26.6) 27.2) 26. 27.3; 27.4) 27.3) 26. 26. 26. 26.5; 26.2) 26.3) 40.2) 15.4 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy- 

CS PAA ELAS RE FP 12.4 12.7 13.4 13. 13. ‘| 13.8 13. 6 13. 2 13.8 13.1 13.4 12.8 25.8 8.4 
Screw-machine products and wood 

screws Pree Fart 26.7 27.7 28.0; 29.1 29.4 29.5; 29.4 29.3} 29.3; 20.0) 28.5) 27.7 49.6) 16.9 
Steel barrels, ‘kegs, and drums..........|_...... 6.2 6.1 6.3 6.4 6.2 6.1 6.2 6. 6.3 6.3 6.2 6.4 7.8 6. 1 q 
REA: ATER PR, TG Bit? 14.3 14.2 14. 1 14.4 14.2 14.3 14.1 14. 14.2 14.2 14.2 14.0 66. 1 5.0 

Electrical machinery....................... 559 557 574 554 567 599 601 598 597 590 579 563 545 -| 741 259 
CC LB EAS aE 306.5; 314.7} 307.8) 312.1) 316.8) 318.1) 315.7] 314. 310.9) 307.6) 300.1) 290.7) 460.3) 180.8 
Radios and phonographs......... as OE hace 78.3; 81.8) 85.7] 88.4) 92.0) 92.5) 92.8] 93. 91.5} 88.5) 85.2) 82.8) 114.7] 43.5 
Communication equipment. ....... ...|....... 77.8 80.9| 67.7) 70.8 91.6; 92.2) 92.4 92. 92.2; 90. ‘ 89.0; 86.4) 110.4 32. 1 

Machinery, except electrical. .............- 1,174 [1,152 [1,185 [1,194 [1,197 /|1,189 [1,181 [1,173 [1,161 /|1,150 [1,131 [1,112 /|1,092 /|1,293 529 
Mach nery and machine-shop products. ale sutall 373.3) 381. 383. 336. 385.6} 385.1) 381.9) 379. 377. H 370.3) 363.2) 356.6) 490.4) 202.3 
SS Gs Gy ccncencacddibnséodinanneds 43.1) 44.45 44.9) 465. 45.5) 45.4) 465. 45. 44.8) 45.3) 44.9) 68.8) 18.7 
RR ae ES ST ee TE 56. 56.9) 565. 65.0) 64.7) 55. 54.8) =A. 53.7) 653.7) 52.0) 52.8) 52.4) 31.3 
Agricultural machinery, excluding trac- 

lh thous muaitticcaaéupnentiinaedéddiidinacll 49.0) 51.4 5.2) 49. 46.9| 46.8) 46.1 44 43.5; 42.3) 41.2) 40.7) 37.7) 27.8 
Machine tools.._............-.---- a ae 50.1 53.4 55. 1 57.2) 58.0) 59.0) 59.8) 60. 60. 3 62.0; 62.0) 61.3) 109.7) 36.6 
Machine-tool accessories...............|_....... 42.0) 44.9) 46.2) 47.8) 49, 50.1 51.3] 651. 51. 51. 50.6; 49.1) 88.4) 25.1 
ng ttienntnnindiilnc ae 36.1 38.7) 38.4 37.8) 37 37.1 36.4) 35. 34.7) 33.9) 33.4 32.7 28.5) 21.9 
Pumps and pumeing equipment......./}....... 56.4) 58. 59. 59.6) 59. 59.4) 58.8) 58. 58.3) 57.4) 57. 56.9) 76.8) 24.2 
0 RE es a TE A area 16.2) 18.1) 23.8) 23.44 23.3) 2.0) 22.7) 22. 22. 21.3; 20. 19.4; 12.0) 16.2 
Cash registers, adding and calculating 

SEER Re eee ee ea 37.2; 37.7] 4@.7| 4. 39.8} 38.7) 37.6) 37.3) 36.4) 35.4) 34.6) 33.2) 34.8) 19.7 
Washing iichines, wringers, and driers, 

(NERS: Heir noc tie sec FI 14.5] 148] 145] 142) 13.8] 13.3) 127] 125) 12 12.0 11.9} 11.5] 13.3) 7.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and indus- 

_ SRR ee 11.91 10.7] 10.5 11.5) 11.3] 11.1 10.9} 10. 10. 10.3) 10.1 9.7) 10.7 7.8 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- 

icc scocntsncsesdnnsend dd 76.4, 78.3) 74.3] 72.91 70.7] 67.1 68.2} 665. 64.2) 63.5) 60.2) 60.5) 54.4) 35.2 | 

Transportation equipment, except auto- 

Ee Fs rT 392 305 463 466 477 471 472 474 473 464 457 455 468 |2, 508 159 
" Lesemnstiven Siencaeeampamnstidieaaidaiieiiecini inet 23.7| 24.3) 23.8) 25.1) 26.0) 26.9) 26.6) 27.1) 27.1) 27.4) 27.1) 26.8) 34.1 6. 5 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.___../__.._.. 55. 1 A. 55. 55. 54. 53.5) 51.2) 50.8) 50.3) 48.5) 47.9) 46.6) 60.5) 24.5 
Aircraft and parts, excluding alrcraft D 

i a oo lee ee eae ee 129.3} 133.9] 138.2) .141.9] 141. 141.9} 143.9} 144.7] 146.3] 143.2] 139.5) 134. 794.9) 39.7 
BD cttitinntnstninintinnnedédiiniiact 26.8) 26. 27. 28.1 28. 28.6; 29.5) 29. 29.3) 28.6) 27.6) 27.5) 233.5 8.9 L 
Shipbuilding and boatbullding.........}.....-. 87.8} 140.9) 140.3) 143.9) 140.4) 140.7) 142.4) 142.8) 133.8) 133.9) 139.0) 158.3/1, 226.2) 69.2 FF 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts... ....|......- 13. 13.3} 128} 128) 12 12. 122} 121) 11.7) 1.5) 11.0 106 100) 7.0 §F 

Pe a. ieee) ie 770 | 735 |.780 | 751 | sor | 708 | 701 | 755 | 774 | 778 | 77 | 788 | 755 | 714 | 402 ) 

Nonferrous metals and their products...__. 392 412 424 430 432 428 426 422 417 411 406 449 229 : 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- ‘ 

| i ne Ta 39. 40.8! 41. 41.0} 40.2) 40. 39.3) 38. 37.5} 36.9) 56.4) 27.6 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of 

nonferrous metals except aluminum..|___.... 59.8) 61.7) 624) 63.7) 63 62.8} 62. 61.5} 61.7) 61.1) 75.8) 38.8 
ee NO ES Se eae 27.6, 23.0) 2.1) 2. 28.3) 28.2) 28. 28.2) 27.8) 27.5) 25.2) 20.3 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 

RRS Ce een Re ctiae pemtitaae ae 2.2 224485 we! he. 17 17.4, 17.4) 17.9} 17.4) 15.9) 14.5 
Silverware and plated ware............/....... 15.8} 15.8) 15.8) 15. 15. 15.2) 15.1) 14.7) 146) 142) 11.8) 12.1 
Lighting equipment... ................]......- 31.7] 32.4) 33.0) 33 32.3} 31 31.2) 31.2) 30. 30.1; 24.3) 20.5 
Aluminum manufactures..._..........|....... 46. 48.9) 50. 50.8} 51.1) 51.3] 50. 50. 49.7; 49.4) 79.4) 23.5 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classi- 

Rial ete i sow t on aig Some 25.4) 25. 26.4) 26.5) 26.4) 26. 27.2) 26.7) 26.1) 262) 29.5) 188 

Lumber and timber basic products ?______. 679 651 627 611 598 592 592 599 590 583 584 535 420 
Sawmills and casing com CPN ak Beet. §23. 502. 488.5) 477.0) 471.1) 472.8) 479.5) 473. 468.5) 472.5) 435.8) 313.7 
Planing and plywood mills.............]....... 126.1) 124.7) 122.7) 121.1] 120.7) 119.3) 119.1] 116. 114.3 7 99. 2 79.1 

Furniture and finished lumber products !. 433 425 433 440 441 432 425 419 411 405 405 366 328 

Mattresses and bedsprings.............}....... 29. 29.7) 31 31.4) 31 30. 31. 30.1; 29.9) 28.7) 21.7] 20.5 
| IN ETS — TRE Re RT ii cre 225. 229. 233. 235.1} 230.1; 227. 223. 220. 216.5} 217.3) 200.0) 177.9 

Wooden boxes, other than cigar......../......- 36.3) 36. 35. 35. 35.1) 34.3) 34. 33.6 33.3) 33.4) 35.4) 2&3 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. _.|_.....- 19.3) 19. 20.1) 19. 19. 19. 18. 17.3} 17. 4) 17.2} 14.2) 13.9 
w GOR ls esccanguaesesicnatencienteocs 18. 18. 17.8 17. 17.3 16.8 16.5) 16.5) 16.6 16.4 12.4 12. 6 
Wood, turned and shaped............../.....-.- 30. 33. 33. 34.4) 32. 31. 30. 30.3) 30.1 30. 26. 4 24. 6 

Stems, clay, one i clase ss products OD ncitianeniadd 423 418 | 420 | 427 | 424 | 425 | 424 | 422 | 422 | 418 | 415 | 360 | 2% 
o py a eee 122.1} 122. 121. 119. 122. 122. 122. 124. 123. 122.3; 99. 71.4 i 
ass ale aa m from purchased 

ot. PN A IE tlt <i 12. 13. 13.4) 13.4) 13. 12. 12. 12.4) 12 12. 11.3} 10.9 

a a a ay Sere 29. 35.4) 34. 35. 35. 35. 34. 34. 34. 34. 27.1; 24.4 

Brick tite. and terra cotta............./....... 72.1) 72. 71.1; 70 70. 69. 69.4) 70. 70. 70.7; 52. 58. 0 
Pottery and a SD..-chethnndinctiiwes 56. 56. 56. 56. 55. 55. 54.1) 53. 53. 52. 45. 33.8 
5 65. 5. 6.1 6.1 6. 6.1 5.8 5. 5.8 4. 49 





Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
{In thousands] 
1947 1946 Annual aver. 
age 
Industry group and industry i 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 | 1939 
Nondurable goode—Continued - 
Chemicals and allied products... .......... 551 547 543 561 565 569 568 564 555 550 539 530 520 734 288 A 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. ..........|....-..-. 35.9} 37.0) 37.4) 37.3) 37.3) 36.8) 36.3) 36.4) 35.9] 36.0) 36.0) 35.9) 29.5) 28.2 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides. - eins 61.3} 52.3) 653.3) 63.9) 64.3) 54.0) 54.2) 53.8) 653.5) 63.1) 652.1] 51.7) 45.5] 27.4 
Perfumes and cosmetics spbéoaeennnl 9.0 9.3 9.3 9.7; 10.3 10.7} 10.9) 11.5), 124) 12.6) 12.2) 12.6) 411.5) 10.4 
WE SE a a eS Se 15.4 15.6 15.2} 15.3 15.4 15.1 14.5 14.3 13.8) 13.7 14.2 14.1 13.3 13.6 
Rayon and allied products.............}]......-. 58.0} 50.0) 58.5) 58.3) 658.4) 59.1) 658.9) 58.6) 58.9) 57.8) 57.4 57.3) 52.1} 48.3 I 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified... . .----| 125.8) 126.7) 125.4] 125.3) 124.6) 124.2) 124.3; 122.9) 120.5) 118.1] 116.6) 117.2] 116.7] 69.6 . 
Explosives Pf SSS 12.8 13.8 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.7 13.4 12.9 12.7 12.9 12.8 12.6} 90.5 7.3 
Com pressed and —_— a Sas 6.2 6.3 6. 2 6.0 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.8 5.3 5.7 5.9 6.3 4.0 
Ammunition, small-arms. ............ oben 6.8 7.0 6.9 6.7 6.7 6.6 6.6 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.4 4.9) 154.1 4.3 
Aw ae = ee 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.7 3.0 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.2 2.9 28. 2 1.2 
0d) ee ae ee a Se Ge 9.7 9.9 11.0 13.0 15.0 16. 5 17.3 18.9} 20.5 17.5 13.0} 10.8 17.7 15.2 
Ee PS 20.4; 21.5) 25.6) 27.4) 28.8) 27.9) 25.6) 23.1] 221) 22.0) 22.3) 20.9) 227] 18.8 
Products of petroleum and coal_.........-. 163 163 160 158 154 155 155 154 155 155 155 157 156 | 125 106 
0 PGE Se et _....-| 108.0) 101.4) 100.4) 97.6) 98.7) 98.5) 98.3) 99.4) 99.1) 99.2) 99.8) 100.1 80.6; 72.8 
Coke and byproducts. .......-. EE. ES 27.1; 26.7] 26.3) 25.9) 25.8) 26.1) 25.6) 25.0) 25.7) 25.8] 25.9) 25.8) 24.6) 21.7 
6 EET EES ESE paibibahins 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.3 2.2 1.6 2.4 
ED. concadscdandudcoutébe ls stburs 13.1} 12.7) 125) 1238) 121) 123] 12.47 125) 127) 12.6) 126) 122 9.6 8.0 
I. « .nendtinnnndincdeteenees 216 212 219 223 234 238 240 240 242 240 236 229 223 194 121 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_..........|.....-- 115.1} 117.7] 119.3] 123.1] 125.5] 126.6] 127.7; 129.0) 129.2] 127.1) 122.6) 118.0) 90.1 54.2 
Rubber boots and shoes_._............ - 20.0; 21.44 22.8) 2.5) 2.8) 2.8) 2.2) 2.0) 22.4) 21.4) 21.0) 20.9) 23.8) 14.8 
SE OG cmspncdnnonssneqoes 76.8; 79.5) 81.0) 87.3 88.3 89.5) 89.6) 89.9) 88.8) 87.1 85. ‘| 83.7 79.9) 61.9 
Miscellaneous industries.................-.- 425 416 427 431 440 446 443 439 448 445 441 433 429 445 244 
Instruments (professional and scien- 
tific), and fire-control equipment.._..|....... 19.1 19.6; 19.4) 19.9) 20.0) 20.1) 20.1) 20.4) 19.4) 20.6) 20.9) 21.2) 71.2) 11.1 
Photographic apparatus._.............-. iodine 26. 7 26. 1 25. 8 25. 5 25.4 25.3 25.3 25.4 25.4 25.3 25.3 25.6) 29.2 17.3 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic 
goods. . PP PEDDIE ES Pe 19.4 20.2} 20.6) 20.9 21.3 21.6; 21.8 21.9; 21.6 21.5 21.2) 21.2] 27.3 11.6 
Pianos, organs, and eS ae 10.4 10.6 10. 6 10. 6 10.8 10.6 10.4 9. 5 9.9 9.7 9.4 9.4 10.0 7.6 
Games, toys, and dolls............ a, Se 25.1 24.3 23.8} 2.8 2.1 21.9 21.3 24.2) 25.2) 24.3 23.6 22.8 15.6 18.7 
Buttons. ..... indesunagoenednsbdnibeaneéa 7.4 8.2 8.6 9.1 9.4 9.6 10.1 10. 5 10. 2 10.6 10.6 10.6 10.8 11.0 
Fire extinguishers_. sbiedbmocenscdnnddasbennandba 2.1 2.1 2.0 2.1 2.3 2.3 2.1 2. 2 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 7.6 1.0 E] 
1 Data are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering with the totals shown for the major industry groups. Data shown for the 
production and related workers. Major spoueny more have been adjusted two most recent months are subject to revision without notation. Revised 5 
to levels indicated by final 1945 data made availab] the Bureau of Em.- data for earlier months are identified by an asterisk. M 
ployment Security of the Federal Security Agency. The Bureau has not ? Data for the individual industries comprising the major industry owpe 
yrepared estimates for certain industries, and with the exception of the have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data made available by 
ndustries in the major industr 7,6 groups indicated below, estimates for indi- the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Com- 
viduai industries have been adjusted only to levels indicated by the 1939 parable series from January 1939 available upon request. More recently 
Census of Manufactures but not to Federal Security Agency data. For adjusted data for individual industries comprising the major industry groups 
these reasons the sums of the individual industry estimates may not agree indicated below supersede data shown in publications dated prior to: 
Mimeo- Monthly 
graphed Labor 
Major industry groups release Review 
Lumber and timber basic products_.........-. NE ee re ee Ne re July 1947 Aug. 1947 
Leather and leather products. ._..........- ebstightnenccsnsepesnboeting dieitigepiinthehsnbpenabctmeeaidtlincsbantanenedeternnt July 1947 Aug. 1947 
Stone ng and glass products_...............- bneaagee enaGildseschd oibnwciipbiinsdsetbedpedidéncdahetianegde 46666 Gerebescesneee Aug. 1947 Sept. 1947 
Printin g, publishing, RIN EEDENIIOUD, inscedecescecientscocsctshanes Sebi ccnbacoccssubecadctagsesebestqessescuaces ..---Aug. 1947 Sept. 1947 
oa, . ncldaboanbcdsbncadeddboedpe becebihtiie wenbeiecedhépbrccns tabenetiatetbrancessntean ened Sept. 1947 Oct. 1947 : 
Re BEE Be cccbcncccdasoccensusacccdesecencccsbccceseqoeeseaabocrendssccssugsoeveseneees pibipdedsesiadebesavesuatesnaced Sept. 1947 Oct. 1947 : 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries ' 











See footnotes at end of table. 

































































[1939 average= 100} 
Annnu- 
1947 1946 al av- 
u] 
Industry group and industry erage 
Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 
uring... ...--------------------------- 153.8 | 149.9 | 151.4 | 150.6 | 152.9 | 154.0 | 153.7 | 152.7 | 152.8 | 152.0 | 149.6 | 149.5 | 147.7] 177.7 
- Durable good nods ww aw wenn nnn nanan anne eneeeeen nnn 177.1 | 174.7 | 179.7 | 178.0 | 180.8 | 180.9 | 180.1 | 178.0 | 177.0 | 176.7 | 173.9 | 173.1 | 170.6 | 241.7 
Nondurable g goods.......-.-------------------- 135.4 | 130.3 | 129.1 | 129.1 | 130.9 | 132.8 | 133.0 | 132.8 | 133.6 | 132.5 | 130.4 | 130.9! 129.7] 127.4 
—= —_—_— | ——— 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products. .---...-----..---- 158.5 | 156.1] 157.5 | 156.8 | 158.0 | 158.1 | 157.5 | 156.5 | 153.4 | 154.9 | 151.2 | 152.7] 150.2 177. 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. -.|_....-. 128.6 | 128.0 | 126.4 | 125.3 | 124.2 | 124.4 | 123.5 | 120.2 | 124.0] 121.9] 123.6 | 123.6! 133.0 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings Uh & 4, IEE. Se 143.3 | 146.0 | 146.7 | 148.1 | 149.1 | 149.1 | 147.4 | 144.5 | 144.0 | 140.2 | 240.5 | 130.6 139. 4 
pS EE EEE SE nee 139.1 | 146.9 | 143.2 | 142.1 | 142.3 | 141.1 | 139.2] 134.1 | 137.5 | 135.5 | 135.1 | 133.6 146.8 
LE a ee 158.1 | 161.7 | 164.4 | 164.3 | 164.4 | 165.4 | 167.7 | 171.3 | 170.3 | 162.0 | 168.5 | 166.9 275.8 
Cast-rem pape and Gttings.....................]....... 122.2 | 123.7 | 124.2 | 120.5 | 122.4 121.8 | 120.0] 116.2 117.6 | 115.7 | 113.4] 102.2 100.8 
Tin cans ana other tinware....................]....... 138.1 | 133.4 | 131.7 | 132.0 | 129.4 | 130.1 | 131.0 | 130.5 | 129.9 | 132.9 | 141.1] 139.9 102.0 
Wire drawn from purchased rods. ..-.-...------}_..---- 137.7 | 139.9 | 119.6 | 139.6 | 135.0 | 137.3 | 138.8 | 135.9 | 136.3 | 132.7 | 135.7 | 132.3 163. 8 
. 0 ERR OY CRS 0a ee Eee 130.4 | 130.3 | 129.0 | 136.4 | 139.3 | 130.6 | 137.7 | 133.4 | 134.6 | 135.9 | 136.0 | 130.1 108. 0 
NE ES ES Sa 138.4 | 151.4 | 165.8 | 175.2 | 180.8 | 180.7 | 180.5 | 179.8 | 177.3 | 167.4 | 167.7 | 166.5 | 141.3 

Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 

“ Se SS A 154.5 | 164.6 | 161.6 | 174.0 | 176.2 | 174.6 | 174.1 | 175.0 | 172.4 | 174.9 | 172.2 | 167.2 Ty 5 
pO EO SE a a a Se 135.2 | 138.9 | 140.5 | 141.3 | 142.8 | 141.9] 140.4 | 139.0 | 139.0 | 135.5 | 133.0 | 128.7 127.1 
EE Se 115.5 | 117.8 | 121.8 | 124.9 | 123.8 | 124.7 | 122.2 120.8 118.6 95.4 | 113.9 | 110.0 93. 5 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not 

SLC Ss 133.5 | 136.2 | 136.6 | 136.1 | 139.3 | 137.6 | 136.2 | 131.7 | 134.4] 130.8 | 128.8 | 123.0! 120.6 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus wenn 

ES EINE a i 148.5 | 157.2 | 159.9 | 166.5 | 173.1 | 173.2 | 173.5 | 168.3 | 169.7 | 165.7 | 161.3 | 158.2 195. 6 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing _ ae 145.9 | 148.9 | 150.9 | 152.8 | 154.9 | 153.9 | 152.9 | 152.2 | 150.7 | 147.7 | 146.7 | 142.2 160. 5 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 

SOMOS? GS Se 164.8 | 165.3 | 166.1 | 165.9 | 165.6 | 162.9 | 162.0 | 160.8 | 160.3 | 155.2 | 157.9 | 156.1 200. 0 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim _-|--_---- 120.7 | 120.3 | 117.1 | 126.8 | 129.7 | 130.7 | 131.3 | 130.2 | 131.0 | 129.2] 131.3 | 126.7] 164.9 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets..............--}.-.-.-- 144.4 | 148.1 | 150.0 | 151.4 | 150.6 | 151.5 | 150.7 | 148.3 | 147.1 | 143.8 | 142.9 | 130.6] 203.1 
ES SEE ean 173.3 | 176.7 | 174.0 | 177.7 | 178.3 | 177.8 | 175.0 | 173.9 | 173.9 | 172.1 | 170.1 | 170.9 261.3 
Wroug t pipe, welded and heavy-riveted____.-|_....-- 148.1 | 151.5 | 160.3 | 162.4 | 158.8 | 165.2] 161.9 | 158.0 | 164.8 | 156.3 | 159.9 | 153.4] 308.4 
Screw-machine products and wood screws- ----.|-..---- 157.6 | 163.7 | 165.6 | 171.9 | 173.6 | 174.5 | 173.9 | 173.0 | 173.2 | 171.6 | 168.3 | 163.9 | 292.9 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums-_....-.-...------]-.----- 102.2 | 100.7 | 104.1 | 104.6 | 101.4 | 99.7] 102.9 100.1 | 103.8 | 104.0 | 102.7 | 106.0 129, 1 
ES SS Ca i a PSR 286.7 | 283.3 | 282.8 | 287.0 | 283.7 | 286.6 | 282.8 | 280.6 | 284.0 | 284.3 | 284.1 | 281.0] 1321.8 

pe ee 215.6 | 215.0 | 221.5 | 213.8 | 218.7 | 231.3 | 232.0 | 230.8 | 230.6 | 227.6 | 223.4 | 217.3 | 210.5] 285.9 
EE ER Sa SE SSIS 169.6 | 174.1 | 170.3 | 172.7 | 175.3 | 176.0 | 174.6 | 174.1 | 172.0 | 170.1 | 166.0] 160.8 | 254.6 
Radios and phonographs. -..........-.-.------]------- 180.1 | 188.1 | 196.9 | 205.4 | 211.5 | 212.7 | 213.3 | 215.0 | 210.2 ; 203.4 | 195.7 | 190.3 | 263.7 
Communication equipment.............------- padedi 242.1 | 251.9 | 210.7 | 220.3 | 285.2 | 287.0 | 287.6 | 288.4 | 287.0 | 282.0 | 277.0 | 269.0 | 343.6 

Machinery, except electrical._.............---. ..--| 222.6 | 217.9 | 224.2 | 225.9 | 226.6 | 225.1 | 223.5 | 222.0 | 219.6 | 217.7 | 214.0 | 210.3 | 206.6 244, 7 
Machinery and weed onnent SEE. Sisk 184.5 | 188.7 | 189.6 | 190.8 | 190.6 | 190.3 | 188.8 | 187.6 | 186.7 | 183.0 | 179.5 | 176.2] 242.4 
EE es ee 230.7 | 231.3 | 238.3 | 240.6 | 244.4 | 243.8 | 243.5 | 244.5 | 244.5 | 240.1 | 242.6 | 240.9 368. 6 
| SR ae Poe See 181.7 | 181.9 | 177.6 | 176.0 | 174.8 | 175.9 | 175.2 | 174.2] 171.6 | 171.8 | 166.4 | 168.7 167. 5 
ae my oe machinery, excluding tractors.....|.._..-- 176.3 | 184.9 | 180.6 | 177.9 | 168.6 | 168.4] 165.7 | 161.0 | 156.3 | 152.1 | 148.1 | 146.4] 135.7 

RR SG aa ee | 136.8 | 145.9 | 150.5 | 156.1 | 158.4 |] 161.1 | 163.2 | 165.3 | 164.6 | 169.2 | 169.2 | 167.5 209. 5 
Machine-tool accessories. ................------ OE 166.8 | 178.4 | 183.4 | 190.0 | 194.8 | 199.2 | 204.0 | 204.8 | 205.9 | 203.6] 201.0 | 195.3 | 351.3 
I, RRR Bea: BP: Ss 164.9 | 176.7 | 175.3 | 172.6 | 171.7 | 169.5 | 166.2 | 161.4 | 158.5 | 154.7] 152.3] 149.2] 130.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment SEAS Tae 232.6 | 242.0 | 243.3 | 245.8 | 246.6 | 245.1 | 242.7 | 243.1 | 240.6 | 237.0 | 237.1 | 234.6] 317.0 
eet er So a: RS 100.1 | 111.7 | 146.7 | 144.4] 144.0 | 142.0 | 189.8 | 137.2 | 137.2 | 131.6 | 126.6 | L195 73.8 
Cash registers, adding and calculating ma- 

Sa i CRS Be a: a A 188.8 | 191.6 | 206.9 | 205.7 | 202.4 | 196.8 | 191.2 | 189.3 | 185.2 179.9 | 175.8 | 168.9 177.0 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, do- 

ERE tS a ee ee: Sa 193.6 | 198.6 | 193.9 | 190.1 | 184.5 | 178.4 | 169.6 | 166.8 | 168.2 | 160.3 | 158.7 | 153.8 178.8 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial... ..|_-...-- 151.4 | 136.1 | 134.4 | 146.7 | 144.5 | 142.1 | 138.6 | 136.2 | 133.6 | 130.8 | 128.3 | 123.2] 136.6 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment-.__-.|...-.-- 217.4 | 222.6 | 211.4 | 207.4 | 201.0 | 190.8 | 194.1 | 185.6 | 182.6 | 180.6 | 171.2] 172.1 | 154.9 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles..._| 247.2 | 248.9 | 291.8 | 293.7 | 300.8 | 296.7 | 297.6 | 298.4 | 208.2 | 202.4 | 287.8 | 286.8 | 204.7 | 1580.1 

ll AE Sh UR. GR: Se 366.0 | 376.0 | 367.4 | 388.0 | 402.3 | 416.3 | 410.9 | 418.8 | 419.4 | 423.6 | 419.4 | 414.0 426. 8 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad___.........-.].-.---- 224.8 | 223.9 | 224.9 | 226.6 | 220.3 | 218.2 | 208.6 | 207.2 | 205.2 | 197.6 | 195.4] 190.1 | 246.5 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines - -| --...-- 326.0 | 337.4 | 348.4 | 357.6 | 355.8 | 357.6 | 362. 8+) 364.8 | 368.8 | 360.9 | 351.6 | 338.3 | 2003.5 
i ie er (Oe aR, Pe 301.1 | 302.5 | 303.4 | 315.8 | 314.9 | 321.8 | 331.4 | 326.2 | 329.8 | 321.8 | 310.5 | 309.3 | 2625.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. __.............|.....-- 126.7 | 203.5 | 202.7 | 207.8 | 202.8 | 203.3 | 205.7 | 206.2 | 193.2 | 193.3 | 200.8 | 228.6 | 1769.4 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...........-.-.|-.----- 185.8 | 190.5 | 183.6 | 184.0 | 184.0 | 179.4! 175.1 | 173.6 | 168.1 | 165.0 | 158.0 | 152.7 143. 7 

EE a ee ee 191.3 | 195.0 | 196.2 | 186.5 | 200.5 | 198.2 | 196.6 | 187.7 | 192.3 | 193.3 | 192.3 | 196.0 | 187.8 177.5 

Nonferrous metals and their products a? See 170.9 | 168.2 | 175.1 | 179.6 | 184.8 | 187.5 | 188.5 | 186.9 | 185.8 | 184.0 | 182.0 | 179.5 | 177.3 196. 0 
——- and refining, primary, of nonferrous 

SOROS Re eR Re. Se CP 146.3 | 145.0 | 143.2 | 147.6 | 148.2 | 148.5 | 145.5 | 145.4 | 142.1 | 139.9 | 135.6 | 133.6 204. 3 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 

metals except aluminum-.__.-...........---- Ren 138.6 | 147.2 | 154.0 | 158.8 | 160.7 | 164.0 | 162.2 | 161.7 | 159.7 | 158.4] 159.0 | 157.4 195.2 
SS EEE CaS Re 120.5 | 134.6 | 135.9 | 138.0 | 138.5 | 140.7 | 139.3 | 139.1 | 140.5 | 138.8 | 136.8 | 135.5 | 124.2 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- 

EE BE RE SS a ee 111.0 | 114.1 | 115.8 | 118.9 | 122.8 | 123.5 | 124.0] 123.9 | 120.3 | 120.8 | 123.8 | 120.6 110.5 
Silverware and plated ware....................]------- 127.5 | 130.8 | 130.6 | 130.2 | 130.5 | 129.8 | 128.5 | 125.5 | 124.5 + 6 | 120.0 | 117.2 96.9 
CS METTLE LE GEN, ETA 149.1 | 152.0 | 154.7 | 158.0 | 161.0 | 161.0 | 157.9 | 154.4 | 152.5 | 152.3 | 149.2 | 146.8 118.9 
Aluminum manufactures____........._........}--.--.- 168.6 | 181.6 | 196.1 | 207.8 | 214.9 | 215.6 | 217.2 | 217.7 | 216.3 214. 9 | 211.0 | 200.6 337.4 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified... ._|_...-.- 133.2 | 135.5 | 135.5 | 138.2 | 140.9 | 141.2] 140.8 | 143.7 | 145.2 | 142.2 | 139.3 | 139.5 | 157.2 

Lumber and timber basic products ?..............- 161.5 | 156.5 | 158.2 | 154.8 | 149.1 | 145.4 | 142.3 | 140.9 | 140.8 | 142.4 | 140.4 | 138.6 | 139.0 | 127.3 
Sawmills and logging camps---............----- oes ht 70.5 | 167.0 | 160.3 | 155.7 | 152.1 | 150.2 | 150.7 | 152.9 | 151.0 | 149.4 | 150.7 139.0 
Planing and plywood mills_..................-|_-...-- 160.5 | 162.6 | 159.4 | 157.7 | 155.1 | 153.1 | 152.6 | 150.9 | 150.5 | 147.4 | 144.41 141.1 122.4 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 




































































[1939 average = 100] 

Annu- 

1947 1946 len. 

Industry group and industry erage 

Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 

Durable goods—Continued 
Furniture and finished lumber products *.......... 131.9 | 127.8 | 120.8 | 120.5 | 131.8 | 134.2 | 134.5 | 131.8 | 129.6 | 127.7 | 125.2 | 123.5 | 123.4) 111.7 
Mattresses and bedsprings..................-.-]....... 139.2 | 145.7 | 145.2 | 144.8 | 154.4 | 153.2 | 152.3 | 149.3 | 153.6 | 146.7 | 145.6 | 140.2] 105.9 
REN Sa ee --aaee-| 125.9 | 127.6 | 127.0 | 128.9 | 131.3 | 132.1 | 129.3 | 127.7 | 125.6 | 123.7 | 121.7 | 1222] 112.4 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar......... ee GC 123.9 | 127.7 | 128.3 | 128.9 | 126.6 | 124.1 | 123.8 | 121.1 | 120.7 | 118.8 | 117.6 | 118.0 125.0 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods...........|....... 136.0 | 138.1 | 138.8 | 140.6 | 144.3 | 143.0 | 142.8 | 141.0 | 134.7 | 124.7 | 124.9 | 123.7 102. 4 
Wes SUL, andr ecdpccecesececoceanasdniiszacdad 149.4 | 147.9 | 144.7 | 144.6 | 142.1 | 143.3 | 140.4 | 134.0 | 131.6 | 131.6 | 131.9 | 130.5 7 
Wood, turned and shaped..-.-....--...-- 1ocesfeccces. 123.0 | 122.9 | 124.3 | 136.2 | 137.5 | 140.0 | 133.0 | 129.9 | 124.9 | 123.1 | 122.4 | 123.0] 107.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products !..................-. 144.0 | 140.2 | 144.0 | 142.6 | 146.0 | 145.3 | 144.5 | 144.9 | 144.4 | 143.9 | 143.8 | 142.5 | 141.6 122.5 
CO rR aay 158.5 | 168.6 | 171.1 | 172.2 | 170.8 | 167.8 | 171.9 | 171.5 | 172.2 | 174.0 | 172.4 | 171.4 139.9 
Glass products made from purchased glass.....)..__._. 122.1 | 124.3 | 127.6 | 132.8 | 133.7 | 133.4 | 131.7 | 129.3 | 127.1 | 123.7 | 119.7] 119.8] 113.1 
Son ccccubupeoasdedgwooesensscosscuscestedippantd 146.5 | 145.0 | 121.8 | 145.5 | 143.3 | 143.6 | 143.9 | 144.6 | 142.6 | 141.9 | 143.1 | 143.4 111.5 
vie, tile, GRE BETTS GREER... ccccccocccccescsiccccces 126.3 | 125.8 | 124.3 | 124.5 | 122.5 | 121.4 | 121.3 | 119.4 | 119.5 | 122.1 | 121.7 | 121.8 90. 5 
Pottery and related products. .... spengiuttirelednllives _...| 160.2 | 164.1 | 165.6 | 166.0 | 166.1 | 166.2 | 163.6 | 162.5 | 160.0 | 158.6 | 158.2 | 155.6 | 132.9 
pe regnecuenes peoncnapecdapedee aelesesese 126.4 | 123.6 | 115.2 | 119.6 | 119.1 | 123.0 | 123.9 | 124.8 | 124.1 | 117.2 | 119.7 | 117.6 91.2 
aliboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 

ORES Ges 26 vcteboocadéqnenseenevecedsipentetbindtind 140.9 | 137.6 | 135.9 | 132.8 | 133.7 | 136.4 | 136.3 | 136.8 | 135.7 | 133.1 | 133.1 | 134.1 137. 2 
DO. sn cotmdibebendedimpeamneséeapemociaeiiinaniad 97.5 | 98.6] 99.3] 97.6] 95.3] 95.3) 04.2) 93.6] 95.2] 04.7] 94.1 93.7 .7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products.....)._.___. 90.5 | 88.9] 89.5 96.2] 95.6 04.2} 91.4 93.6} 93.2] 92.8] 94.1 93. 4 67.4 
CO IES SOF SOLE TIE Pe 223.4 | 242.2 | 250.4 | 253.7 | 260.0 | 260.3 | 262.0 | 260.0 | 250.0 | 256.2 | 249.7 | 246.5) 302.2 
BERTEEED GOR ce cb cccccédccccccevcccccececes wane} 123.5 | 132.7 | 131.3 | 132.5 | 134.5 | 135.0 | 136.2 | 136.4 | 136.0 | 134.1 | 129.0 | 126.3 138, 2 

Nondurable goods 
Textile-mil) products and other fiber manufactures.| 102.5 | 101.2 | 103.1 | 104.6 | 106.9 | 108.6 | 109.1 | 108.6 | 108.6 | 107.6 | 106.2 | 105.2 104.0 108. 2 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.......|...___. 112.3 | 114.5 | 116.2 | 118.1 | 118.7 | 119.1 | 118.7 | 118.4 | 117.5 | 116.0 | 115.1 | 114.2 122.9 
ON eee 88.8 | 92.8) 98.8 | 102.8 | 106.4 | 108.4 | 110.0 109.0 | 107.5 | 108.8 | 107.5 | 105.8 123.6 
Silk and rayon goods. ............ egeecsososeasianebens 74.4) 75.8) 76.7] 78.41 790.5] 79.6) 79.9] 79.8] 79.1 | 783) 77.6) 77.2 79.9 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 

dyeing and @nishing..............--. sptvenebdincpiiind 95.4 | 98.3 | 99.2) 102.7 105.9 | 108.6 | 109.2 110.2 | 108.7 | 107.5 | 107.0 | 104.4 111.9 
Hosiery....: RL ebebdbdcodeusencossdndoboboncsesthdign die 68.7; 67.9] 70.4) 73.6] 75.5| 75.5) 74.8] 74.5] 73.9] 72.8) 71.6] 71.7 73.6 
EE aa aay ey 82.4; 83.5] 85.4) 89.9] 04.4) 95.3] 95.7] 99.6] 102.9 | 102.3 | 102.2 | 102.4] 107.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves.........]....._- 83.4} 86.2) 91.3] 97.5] 104.4 | 107.0 | 108.0 | 112.7 | 112.0 | 109.6 | 108.0 | 105.8 | 115.0 
Knitted underwear. ................-- sencapdeeincccees 98.2; 98.5 | 97.4) 98.4] 908.2) 96.7] 94.9] 93.4) 924] 91.3] 90.6] 91.2] 108.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 

BE Wie cnccceanduendrecdbundenessnendediinenia 91.9} 95.7) 96.7] 97.8| 99.2) 99.3) 98.7/ 97.2] 969] 95.9] 95.9] 95.4] 101.6 
Carpets GRO TUR; WEEE. ccc cc cccccescocccesevecddssccses 110.9 | 111.2 | 110.4 | 109.5 | 108.8 | 106.3 | 104.4 | 103.1 | 100.3 | 97.9] 96.1] 94.7 88.3 ; 
I Eitan cokdbpeccecesedveceetocrscorsentsennian 73.9 | 76.9] 75.3 70.7 | 81.7) 82.2]; 82.5) 81.7] 80.6] 79.1 78.0 | 61.8 68.9 
BRE GARE BREIEG GED. c cccctadedeccoconccsssdiensiel 101.3 | 104.6 | 106.8 | 106.1 | 108.0 | 107.8 | 105.2 | 102.3 | 101.2 | 106.4 | 105.7 | 103.7 107.5 
SEN GIN OID 0 coc cancceveneccescocecodeeiwendind 109.0 | 113.9 | 116.4 | 119.8 | 121.6 | 123.7 | 124.0 | 127.2 | 125.8 | 127.2 | 125.5 | 122.8] 139.3 

Apparel and other finished textile products *....... 142.5 | 131.7 | 131.7 | 131.4 | 135.0 | 141.9 | 141.7 | 138.0 | 136.6 | 134.6 | 134.9 | 132.9 | 130.5 121.4 } 
Men's clothing, not elsewhere classified........|....._. 121.1 | 123.9 | 122.2 | 123.5 | 125.2 | 125.3 | 123.9 | 123.1 | 121.8 | 117.7 | 116.1 | 115.7 115. § 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear ................-}....... 96.5; 1005} 9.9); 99.1] 100.2) 9.6) 965) 95.3) 93.1 88.2 | 87.9] 88.1 90. { , 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s.............-|....... 00.2 | 99.2] 102.4 105.9 | 107.0 | 108.8 | 107.9 | 111.1 | 109.6 | 109.0 | 105.1 | 99.5 96. 3 
Wels Gk nn 60sendhasmncoteseseses opcesbée<Ieccoded 99.1 | 102.1 | 108.2 | 111.0 | 116.9 | 118.7 | 115.6 | 112.8 | 108.7 | 106.4 | 107.8 | 104.9 131.3 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified.....|....___ 140.4 | 135.9 | 136.0 | 142.4 | 154.5 | 153.5 | 147.4 | 144.8 | 142.1 | 146.0 | 145.0 | 140.5 120. 6 
Corsets and al I natantecccccensebtodinsundnd 80.4} 93.5) 94.2) 93.9] 93.1] 90.5) 89.7] 9.1] 88.2] 868] 846] 88.8 88.1 
TT. dttnaneesencasasbdeebnteseoncessenesédnegpead 80.4} 79.3) 79.3] 86.4] 102.6] 1019] 95.0; 882) 79.2) 95.1}; 96.6] 92.7 91.5 
ARI enae scccoduseqovcbitgerocecscosodisccocnd 83.1} 9.3) 93.1) 94.8] 96.4) 95.2) 91.6] 91.1] 87.1] 866] 829) 82.1] 113.1 
Curtains, dra and bedspreads. ..........|....... 132.8 | 126.9 | 124.7 | 125.7 | 132.5 | 139.5 | 144.6 | 151.6 | 166.2 | 169.8 | 158.9 | 155.9] 141.9 t 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etce.....|....._. 238.5 | 256.2 | 262.0 | 250.4 | 257.0 | 257.0 | 260.2 | 265.4 | 262.6 | 269.3 | 264.0 | 262.1 | 214.9 
BORED GOs cococctedstdanduncasssqcoceccrccodsncnesi 212.5 | 214.6 | 220.6 | 224.3 | 233.4 | 235.4 | 232.7 | 236.1 | 228.9 | 223.9 | 214.9) 214.1] 155.7 

Leather and leather products ?....................- 103.8 | 100.6 | 99.8 | 99.4 103.0 | 104.7 | 104.9 | 104.4 | 104.4 | 102.9 | 102.2 | 103.1 | 102.7 91.8 
DOOD ctsin > contin andadeindegedibeedonnescoesttnpended 90.7; 91.0] 91.6) 92.6] 920] 92.6] 91.6] 90.7] 86.6] 87.9] 88.8] 88.5 92.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..........)....._. 04.4 90.1 91.7 | 97.3 | 101.3 | 100.8 | 101.8 | 103.0 | 103.6 | 101.5 | 100.8 | 103.5 96.0 
Boots and shoes. ..... -iincccesannes pencotntniiiiedniial 93.9; 92.9) 92.1] 95.6] 97.2] 97.1) 96.4] 96.0] 94.7) 93.7] 95.0] 94.1 89.0 
Leather gloves and mittens....... sbenanege Giodiipactin’ 118.9 | 121.0 | 120.4 | 123.2 | 126.8 | 128.3 | 130.8 | 137.1 | 139.5 | 140.0 | 139.2 | 140.4 153.7 
SOND Gils Gene ccvcccacatpeccocecoustediipsotnd 139.0 | 147.0 | 145.8 | 158.6 | 163.9 | 164.7 | 166.5 | 176.7 | 178.1 | 179.9 | 175.0 | 177.9 | 161.2 

POCE cocutumeen dade dodo tnneretcaneeedodndotnd 152.0 | 140.8 | 130.3 | 126.0 | 125.0 | 123.5 | 123.9 | 128.4 | 133.3 | 133.5 | 127.7 | 137.5 | 138.6 123.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing................]....... 124.2 | 121.1 | 118.9 | 115.7 | 119.1 | 123.5 | 128.1 | 125.0 | 115.3 70.0 | 78.6) 114.8 136. 6 
DE icenacccadabeded=agnababsspocncrccuséetebhipaunall 143.4 | 142.3 | 139.1 | 132.5 | 127.2 | 124.7 | 123.1 | 130.6 | 136.1 | 138.5 | 139.8 | 145.8 121.3 
Condensed and evaporated milk...............}....... 161.8 | 162.1 | 154.5 | 148.2 | 140.4 | 137.9 | 134.6 | 132.5 | 135.4 | 140.7 | 146.6 | 154.9 134. 2 
BED GERRccceccstwesteiséasdoemapenincosccctotipeccsul 141.9 | 140.7 | 127.9 | 117.9 | 108.7 | 104.4 | 102.3 | 104.4 | 107.2 | 111.9 | 120.2 | 128.8 95.0 
Ut cnn, nctnancncdhenanbegeagiinsénnnsnadinntelatidtdaeld 124.4 | 119.0 | 116.1 | 121.3 | 122.5 | 122.5 | 123.2 | 123.9 | 124.8 | 123.5 | 119.9 | 118.9 115.2 
eee 150.2 | 146.1 | 139.3 | 142.3 | 144.8 | 140.4 | 142.1 | 137.6 | 141.5 | 140.7 | 136.2 | 145.7 141.0 
Oy | Eee erie 136.3 | 127.6 | 124.4 | 137.5 | 131.9 | 131.9 | 137.0 | 145.0 | 147.0 | 145.1 | 146.0 | 134.8 132.4 
Bak! ehind Gn aun cogadapoebdbosetensecsncsepadiscoubas 108.7 | 107.2 | 106.5 | 107.2 | 106.2 | 105.7 | 107.9 | 109.6 | 107.9 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 102.7 110.1 
eee ee 117.3 | 115.3 | 111.6 | 108.0 | 101.6] 93.0 | 103.2] 105.2; 884] 81.4] 86.9; 8.8 98.2 
DG Hi sconeddenadeubisanspasuacnanionatahitiin 64.6) 56.7] 51.6] 44.0] 43.0] 48.2] 88.0) 154.8 | 211.1 | 187.0] 76.9] 65.6 80.3 
Confectionery . . ee a ee 101.1 | 106.5 | 109.9 | 114.1 | 113.3 | 111.4 | 114.3 | 117.9 | 114.9 | 112.1 | 104.9 98.0 112.8 
Beverages, nonalcoholice........................-]....... 139.0 | 126.1 | 117.4 | 112.0 | 106.7 | 105.4 | 106.0 | 108.5 | 109.2 | 108.3 | 113.2 | 120.6 127.4 
EE Hen decudchedeSabenanupengoescesabdiiiadiial 160.8 | 162.5 | 154.2 | 149.9 | 146.4 | 145.2 | 145.9 | 148.8 | 147.6 | 146.7 | 150.2 | 145.2] 126.3 
en ere 108.2 | 67.9 4) 8.4] 5.9) 6.8) 70.3) 86.2] 98.1 | 128.9 | 182.2/ 153.5 99. 5 

BURNS Rc cneccccabsccecosoenensebinat 91.6; 89.8; 9.2) 884) 87.5] 92.2] 95.4] 96.1) 983) 97.6) 95.8] 93.5] 91.7 97.2 
OO OE! OE, ET 120.1 | 121.5 | 119.8 | 119.8 | 119.9 | 121.9 | 124.2 | 125.9 | 125.7 | 123.7 | 122.9 | 122.6 1233.8 

PS ea ee 74.5) 74.7) 72.7) 71.8] 78.9] 828) 821 $4.3) 83.0) 81.4 78.6 | 76.1 83.9 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff.....'....... 74.9! 741! 73.2! 71.2! 76.5' 78.4' 821! 85.4! 87.0! 85.6! 8281! 83.6 91.2 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '\—Continued 































































































See footnotes at end of table. 









































[1939 average = 100] 
Annu- 
1947 1946 al av- 
Industry group and industry = — 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Paper and allied products *..........-------------- 143.0 | 140.7 | 143.4 | 143.5 | 145.0 | 145.9 | 145.9 | 145.6 | 145.7 | 144.3 | 141.7 | 140.0 | 139.2 122.2 
EE ns downs coin ascetunceqeabenedieescne- 140.9 | 141.3 | 140.3 | 139.6 | 140.4 | 140.4 | 139.6 | 139.2 | 137.9 | 136.2 | 135.6 | 135.5] 116.3 
Paper goods, other...........------------------]----.-. 149.7 | 153.6 | 153.4 | 154.1 | 153.7 | 143.8 | 153.9 | 153.6 | 153.4 | 150.5 | 148.8 | 147.2 133.1 
ie TE CY TI See 131.5 | 136.6 | 137 6 | 137.6 | 138.0 | 137.7 | 137.0 | 137.7 | 135.4 | 131.1 | 129.2] 127.7] 116.9 
Paper bags. ......-.-----------------+---------|------- 10.5 | 164.0 | 168.1 | 174.4 75.8 | 177.7 | 180.0 | 176.9 | 172 4 | 168.6 | 165.0 | 1566 118.0 
Paper boxes........---------------------------]------- 133.6 | 139.9 | 141.6 | 146.6 | 148.2 | 148.1 | 148.5 | 100.4 | 148.8 | 144.9 | 141.6 | 141.0 129.3 
Printing. cececpe: pe and allied industries ?__.._._. 129.8 | 128.8 | 129.1 | 125.6 | 128.5 | 128.2 | 128.1 | 127.2 | 127.9 | 128.6 | 125.0 | 122.3 | 121.6 100.8 
pers and periodicals. --..-........-------|--.--- 119.8 | 119.7 | 419.0 | 117.9 | 116.9 | 115.7 | 114.0 | 115.2 | 113.7 | 112.8 | 111.0 | 110.4 95. 2 
Print ng, book and Mh job ot a ae Soren 138.1 | 137.8 | 127.2 | 138.1 | 138.4 | 139.4 | 139.5 | 129.5 | 138.3 | 136.6 | 133.2 | 132.1 108. 7 
ors te ih) Lid een capedokeseoceseoniscoocs 119.8 | 123.3 | 124.6 | 124.5 | 124.7 | 124.9 | 123.7 | 124.7 | 123.6 | 121.9 | 120.1 | 118.6 08. 5 
the} Diet aeabnpcbinehsedasebooseselscococe 143.6 | 145.6 | 145.3 | 144.7 | 143.7 | 142.6 | 141.7 | 143.1 | 141.1 | 138.2 | 133.1 | 133.9 114.1 
Chemicals and allied products. .......-..--..-.----. 191.1 | 189.8 | 188.5 | 194.8 | 196.2 | 197.5 | 197.1 | 195.6 | 192.5 | 190.9 | 187.2 | 184.0 | 180.5 254. 5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors... .........- a ae 127.7 | 131.6 | 132.9 | 132.7 | 132.4 | 130.6 | 129.0 | 129.2 | 127.7 | 127.9 | 127.8 | 127.6 104.8 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides-_--.........|....... 187.2 | 190.9 | 194.4 | 196.7 | 198.2 | 196.9 | 197.9 | 196.4 | 195.4 | 193.8 | 190.0 | 188.7] 166.1 
Perfumes and cosmetics... .......-...--.--.---}.-.--- 87.1 89.9] 89.3] 93.5] 99.7 | 103.3 | 105.6 | 110.8 | 120.0 | 121.8 | 118.0 | 121.4 110.5 
ee eee See 113.1 | 114.7 | 112.2 | 112.4 | 113.2 |) 111 2] 107.1 | 105.5 | 101.3 | 100.8 | 104.5 | 103.8 98.0 
a ‘and allied products Seth wedtaddousébebeelenenes 120.1 | 103.6 | 121.3 | 120.8 | 121.0 | 122.3 | 122.0 | 121.3 | 121.9 | 119.8 | 118.8 | 118.7 107.9 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified. ..........._|...__. 189.8 | 182.1 | 189.3 | 180.1 | 179.1 | 178.6 | 178.6 | 176.7 | 173.3 | 160.8 | 167.6 | 148.5 167.7 
Explosives and safety fuses. --.-......---------|...-.- 176.6 | 190.9 | 191.8 | 192.1 | 191.0 | 188.3 | 184.9 | 177.4 | 174.6 | 178.2 | 176.9 | 173.1 | 1248.4 
Compressed and liquefied gases.............-..}....... 156.4 | 159.6 | 155.4 | 152.6 | 149.7 | 151.1 | 147.9 | 144.0 | 146.0 | 133.6 | 143.7 | 148.1 1f0. 2 
Ammunition, smai]-arms 159.4 | 183.4 | 161.7 | 157.6 | 156.0 | 155.4 | 155.9 | 155.8 | 159.8 | 160.9 | 174.1 | 115.6 | 3614.0 
ER cedadedacdiosceee 214.3 | 247.6 | 253.5 | 243.8 | 228.5 | 231.0 | 258.9 | 208.7 | 305.9 | 200.2 | 272.5 | 254.7 | 2434.9 
cei emiebnbedodesesoocs ss 63.6 65.2 | 72.3) 85.3 99.0 | 108.3 | 114.1 | 124.4 | 134.7 | 115.3 RA. 6 71.0 116.7 
EE En ee A 108.6 | 114.4 | 136.3 | 146.2 | 153.4 | 148.8 | 136.6 | 122.8 | 117.7 | 117.1 | 118.7 | 111.5 120.9 
Products of petroleum and coal_...............-.-.- 154.1 | 153.7 | 150.8 | 149.3 | 145.4 | 145.9 | 146.0 | 145.4 | 1481 | 146.6 | 146.8 | 147.8 | 147.4 117.6 
EE eH, Sa 141.4 | 139.2 | 137.9 | 134.0 | 125.4 | 135.2 | 125.0 | 136.4 | 126.0 | 186.2 | 137.0 | 137.4 110.6 
EE EE eee ee eee 125.1 | 123.2 | 121.4 | 119.2 | 119.1 | 120.2] 117.9 | 115.3 | 118.3 | 118.9 | 119.3 | 119.1 113.6 
ak os coc nbeneduesdésbebeseitncsena 79.2 73.8 77.1 76.3 72.5 68. 2 67.4 87.6 72.5 82.6 95. 5 91.7 64.3 
 ivadobésvepiedintintcundudedesiisvbcce 163.1 | 157.9 | 155.3 | 152.7 | 150.5 | 152.9 | 154.4 | 155.8 | 157.2 | 157.1 | 156.6 | 151.0 119.2 
Rubber i hlidn ttt thee babemcoabbebaws 178.2 | 175.2 | 180.7 | 184.5 | 193.5 | 196.5 | 198.2 | 198.8 | 200.1 | 198.8 | 194.8 | 189.1 | 184.0 190.3 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_-._-...........-..|....-. 212.3 | 217.9 | 220.0 | 227.0 | 231.4 | 233.3 | 235.5 | 237.9 | 238.3 | 234.4 | 226.0] 217.5) 186.1 
Rubber boots and shoes. --..............--....-|_.. _...| 134.4 | 143.9 | 153.6 | 158.4 | 160.1 | 160.2 | 156.5 | 154.8 | 151.0 | 144.0 | 141.5 | 146.6 100. 5 
| Ee — 148.0 | 143.2 | 156.3 | 168.4 | 170.2 | 172.6 | 172.8 | 173.4 | 171.3 | 167.9 | 164.3 | 161.5 164.1 
Miscellaneous industries_...............--..-..--- 173.5 | 170.2 | 174.4 | 176.3 | 179.8 | 182.1 | 180.9 | 179.3 | 183.2 | 182.0 | 180.2 | 176.9 | 175.1 181.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire-control equipment-.--_............--..-...]------- 172.6 | 177.6 | 175.6 | 180.3 | 181.0 | 181.8 | 182.0 | 184.3 | 175.9 | 186.4] 188 8 | 191.3 | 644.3 
Photographic apparatus-.--._.................-.|--- ...-| 154.7 | 161.3 | 149.2 | 147.6 | 147.2 | 146.4 | 146.5 | 146.8 | 146.8 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 148.3) 168.9 
Optical instruments and ean a ae 167.2 | 173.7 | 177.4 | 179.9 | 183.4 | 186.2 | 187.9 | 188.5 | 185.7 | 185.4 | 182.0 | 182.1 235. 0 
OO —EE ee eee See 136.7 | 139.8 | 139.1 | 139.7 | 142.1 | 139.2 | 136.5 | 124.7 | 129.9 | 127.0 | 124.0 | 122.9] 1313 
Games, dic. cntdgnhinddscensctvelbescsen 134.5 | 180.4 | 127.5 | 127.4 | 123.7 | 117.5 | 114.2 | 129.9 | 134 9 | 130.4 | 126.3 | 122.1 83.8 
4 99 Pe eS ae ee ae 67.5 74.7 78.4 82.8 | 85.8) 87.5] 91.7 95. 5 93.0 | 96.4 96.3 06, 3 QR. 1 
| a ae See Se 207.3 | 206.7 | 203.6 | 210.7 | 225.0 | 227.3 | 214.7 | 219.6 | 213.3 | 208.2 | 212.3 | 209.1 767.9 
1 See footnote 1, table A 5. 
3 See footnote 2, table A-5. 
TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Manufacturing Industries ' 
[1939 average = 100] 
Annu- 
1947 1946 al av 
Industry group and industry erage 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug 1943 
All manufacturing.............-------------------- 322, 4 | 313.9 | 319.6 | 312.2 | 310.7 | 314.1 | 310.6 | 307.3 | 306.2 | 208.2 | 202.8 | 200.3 | 281.4] 334.4 
i i i I I AR 357.2 | 350.6 | 365.9 | 353.8 | 349.9 | 349.9 | 344.6 | 340.0 | 337.3 | 331.1 | 328.1 | 323.3 | 316.1 | 460.5 
CE ES EE ee 288.4 | 277.9 | 274. 271.5 | 272.3 | 279.2 | 277.4 | 275.3 | 275.8 | 266.0 | 258.3 | 258.1 | 273.4 22.3 
= ——_— —_—=——> SSS eee 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products. ..............--- 314.4 | 304.4 | 316.1 | 306.7 | 297.5 | 204.2 | 287.9 | 287.9 | 276.2 | 280.8 | 273.7 | 273.6 | 285.9 311.4 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling mills. ...|_..._- 234.2 | 247.0 | 236.2 | 219.8 | 212.8 | 209.3 | 208.9 | 193.9 | 208.7 | 203.2 | 206.3 | 204.0] 2223 
Gray-iron and semistee] castings. .-.........-..|.-.---. 313.7 | 326.3 | 325.8 | 317.6 | 320.0 | 317.1 | 317.1 | 307.8 | 200.6 | 204.0 | 201.7 | 280.5 | 256.7 
Malleable-iron castings. ..........-............ ee 314.9 | 329.2 | 324.7 | 313.4 | 310.0 = 302.8 | 283.8 | 204.4 | 202.5 | 287.5 | 282.6 73.4 
Stee] castin (ABN. EER SEES 315.1 | 321.8 | 316.6 | 308.9 | 304.6 | 293 302.8 | 315.4 | 315.5 | 201.0 7.56 | 204.8 | 484.4 
Cast-iron oles and fittings - AR AE BS ET SE 202.3 | 310.7 | 309.7 | 281.7 | 287.5 | 282.1 | 286.7 | 240.9 | 262.4 | 253.5 | 229.9 | 208.6 174.2 
Tin cans and other tinware__..................]....-... 204.7 | 263.7 | 250.4 | 248.5 | 243.3 | 238.7 | 242.8 | 244.5 | 232.6 | 248.8 | 274.1 | 270.1 161.6 
Wire drawn from poaene Eo ee Ee 238.1 | 263.7 | 219.3 | 247.6 | 237.1 | 241.1 | 247.7 | 239.6 | 240.7 | 231.3 | 231.8 | 219.2 2h5. 3 
SE gt RI aS EE SE RT 270.8 | 270.3 | 255.5 | 270.5 | 279.8 | 254.9 | 273.8 | 261.7 | 261.7 | 265.1 | 270.9 | 256.5 202. 6 
RE DEE, 311.1 | 350.0 | 370.4 | 388.2 | 408.0 | 407.0 | 405.1 | 404.7 | 389.9 | 368.9 | 364.6 | 354.9 279.5 
Tools (except edge oy machine tools, files, 
AE RN TERR ee eatlielncwesds 315.0 | 347.7 | 340.0 | 361.4 | 362.8 | 355.6 | 361.3 | 360.8 | 348.8 | 355.8 | 340.8 | 326.2) 334.1 
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TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls (Weekly)in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 








































































{1939 average = 100} 

Annu- 

1947 1946 aa 

Industry group and industry erage 

Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 

Durable goods—Continued 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
ee LT Dectidndscelbcodtaliandidl 296.6 | 304.8 | 306.3 | 301.2 | 300.2 | 208.6 | 201.9 | 286.2 | 281.5 | 278.3 | 266.6 | 257.3] 245.8 
Piumbers’ suppiies.........--.---.--- phe casecticcessos 231.2 | 231.7 | 230.1 | 238.3 | 234.7 | 229.6 | 237.6 | 226.7 | 216.2 | 173.2 | 196.7] 191.0] 158.6 
Stoves, ot] burners, and heating equipment not 

ae ON” EES a ae 275.5 | 283.1 | 279.4 | 276.8 | 281.8 | 274.0 | 277.9 | 264.8 | 265.0 | 258.9 | 247.5 | 234.3] 206.9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 

steam fittings i Aide a 295.4 | 321.0 | 312.7 | 327.0 | 336.2 | 331.8 | 331.2 | 312.7 | 328.4 | 325.5 | 306.7 | 289.6] 353.8 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. --|.-.-. -- 316.6 | 325.8 | 329.1 | 323.5 | 325.0 | 313.9 | 318.3 | 320.9 | 303.2 | 300.7 | 289.3 | 279.9] 300.6 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 

work ‘ : sbakaind be dncodeaneusctiécoes ss 317.0 | 325.5 | 315.2 | 307.2 | 305.8 | 293.2 | 287.9 | 293.0 | 275.3 | 273.9 | 274.8 271.7] 364.3 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim ...|..-...--. 265.2 | 249.0 | 247.9 | 254.3 | 263.0 | 253.4 | 253.8 | 257.4 | 250.2 | 247.9 | 250.1 | 233.4 292. 6 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets............-  aiibeadinds 281.5 | 303.7 | 302.3 | 289.5 | 284.5 | 287.2 | 277.4 | 272.9 | 270.3 | 253.9 | 246.2 | 227.7] 374.5 
Denes, WOO GRE GIGG.<...s-cccccccnccsccescesfococe< 337.8 | 359.9 | 346.2 | 350.3 | 356.2 | 351.7 | 341.0 | 333.2 | 323.6 | 318.6 | 306.1 | 203.8] 497.6 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted . . .... ...-.--] 297.7 | 300.5 | 302.7 | 290.5 | 289.9 | 293.6 | 292.9 | 285.8 | 295.5 | 261.9 | 279.9 | 270.7] 6578.5 
Serew-machine products and wood screws. -_...|.....-- $27.8 | 345.5 | 346.1 | 355.5 | 362.7 | 354.8 | 355.0 | 351.3 | 349.6 | 349.0 | 332.5 | 323.7] 548.0 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.................]--.---- 251.6 | 251.2 | 251.4 | 249.8 | 240.7 | 237.0 | 232.4 | 231.9 | 237.2 | 223.0 | 214.5 | 227.4] 242.3 
Firearms sec ascovesaseudosuesucccecsfococoss 615.2 | 616.9 | 604.5 | 594.6 | 508.0 | 584.2 | 573.5 | 568.0 | 569.9 | 553.2 | 573.2 | 530.8 |2, 881.7 

Electrical machinery ee ee 420.3 | 422.3 | 432.6 | 407.1 | 396.6 | 429.6 | 422.9 | 425.6 | 430.2 | 416.0 | 408.1 | 397.2] 378.9] 488.0 
a nS eae Tae 333.0 | 343.8 | 327.8 | 317.0 | 322.3 | 315.2 | 317.2 | 317.0 | 308.3 | 303.7 | 297.7 | 283.3 | 444.7 
ee Oe aaa eee 389.3 | 390.1 | 413.0 | 409.1 | 419.7 | 415.7 | 423.2 | 447.7 | 427.3 | 408.5 | 390.0 | 369.8] 472.3 
Communication equipment. ............-.---- ..--| 436.0 | 445.0 | 349.3 | 350.0 | 524.3 | 528.1 | 530.3 | 535.8 | 521.3 | 521.5 | 504.9 | 483.4] 503.1 

Machinery, except electrical : _..------| 426.7 | 420.7 | 434.6 | 429.5 | 423.0 | 416.6 | 409.6 | 406.6 | 399.9 | 390.1 | 388.0 | 376.2 | 362.2] 443.7 
Machinery and machine-shop products... -....j|-.-..-- 356.1 | 367.9 | 362.6 | 357.6 | 354.9 | 352.0 | 350.3 | 346.7 | 336.8 | 333.5 | 322.3 | 314.2] 430.9 
I Eins GN cnndce cosceudsbubececescd4scossed 493.6 | 502.7 | 502.2 | 495.4 | 497.5 | 493.1 | 491.7 | 500.8 | 492.4 | 481.7 | 484.5 | 453.7 758. 3 
Tractors OEE RSM Ae a 312.9 | 310.2 | 302.8 | 288.3 | 277.2 | 273.6 | 273.3 | 271.3 | 269.9 | 269.0 | 254.1 | 256.5 256. 7 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors _-.._|....-- 361.5 | 371.9 | 344.3 | 333.2 | 312.5 | 308.3 | 294.9 | 201.1 | 280.7 | 277.2 | 269.8 | 252.9] 256.0 
Machine tools geaccecdastadseesssedsetscooces 239.9 | 262.6 | 263.6 | 260.7 | 275.6 | 278.9 | 282.7 | 290.7 | 285.5 | 291.9 | 285.5 | 281.4 503. 9 
Machine-tool accessories... .............-....-. ... -.| 281.8 | 305.4 | 311.6 | 320.4 | 326.7 | 332.5 | 342.7 | 351.0 | 343.4 | 343.3 | 336.0 | 316.3 | 577.8 
Textile machine peubercceaccocetacccosate .....| 349.6 | 370.9 | 363.7 | 351.8 | 353.2 | 347.3 | 337.3 | 321.7 | 301.1 | 298.3 | 290.5 | 277.9 230. 1 
Pumps and pumping equipment -__...--.-. en 479.2 | 494.4 | 490.7 | 485.2 | 489.6 | 485.3 | 466.5 | 467.8 | 451.1 | 452.8 | 440.0 | 438.4] 648.8 
Typewriters eequececenses — . .....| 206.2 | 233.5 | 309.1 | 205.4 | 287.7 | 282.6 | 276.2 | 270.1 | 279.0 | 261.6 | 248.1 | 228.2 143. 8 
Cash registers, adding and calculating ma- 

GREGG. can dktccuscégzeboncncdebbbbetnocdhaclicccnes 386.5 | 304.2 | 417.3 | 415.5 | 401.1 | 388.5 | 355.7 | 347.2 | 352.0 | 336.0 | 331.8 | 292.8] 341.6 
Washing tnachines, wringers and driers, domes- 

Oe. cabth cndodbuecutcadagndneseandebedntaboulscbelen 391.7 | 404.2 | 392.7 | 377.5 | 355.6 | 323.5 | 326.8 | 306.2 | 201.7 | 361.2 | 287.9 | 269.5] 301.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial.....|.....-.- 327.8 | 297.4 | 280.2 | 296.0 | 206.0 | 287.6 | 278.1 | 273.0 | 260.5 | 255.0 | 243.1 238. 9 282. 3 ; 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment.-....|...-.-- 422.1 | 427.5 | 304.5 | 387.9 | 359.4 | 325.0 | 345.7 | 306.4 | 301.9 | 311.4 | 293.3 | 288.2] 264.5 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles....| 482.1 | 479.6 | 560.3 | 561.3 | 565.3 | 556.9 | 558.2 | 562.6 | 571.2 | 531.1 | 542.3 | 524.1 | 553.1 | 3(80.3 
Locomotives... ivtabiie ee ra eae “eae 757.2 | 774.7 | 757.0 | 705.4 | 723.7 | 827.2 | 797.2 | 876.0 | 836.8 | 895.6 | 846.8 | 826.8 | 1107.3 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad __............ pedeben 482.1 | 471.1 | 465.2 | 457.7 | 446.0 | 440.2 | 411.2 | 408.8 | 406.6 | 386.2 | 364.5 | 362.0} 457.9 : 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. _|.......; 607.7 | 621.5 | 639.2 | 657.2 | 662.2 | 667.8 | 668.7 | 683.3 | 680.4 | 681.3 | 663.9 | 640.8 | 3496.3 
Pr ee EE Sa” ..«-.--| 485.1 | 481.5 | 477.0 | 487.6 | 479.9 | 506.8 | 535.0 | 533.7 | 484.3 | 530.2 | 507.8 | 498.3 | 4528.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. ...............|...---- 245.7 | 396.4 | 395.6 | 399.1 | 386.0 | 377.9 | 395.8 | 399.1 | 336.8 | 353.7 | 346.6 | 421.5 | 3594.7 
Motoreycies, bicycles, and parts...............|..----- 377.6 | 381.8 | 363.1 | 349.0 | 349.5 | 327.6 | 318.5 | 346.7 | 318.4 | 317.5 | 200.9 | 272.1] 253.6 

AWSSEISUINE......... cocusceucesecenasceuesecesenscces 340.1 | 347.8 | 357.0 | 329.0 | 343.4 | 347.7 | 337.3 | 321.1 | 328.9 | 325.7 | 324.3 | 330.3 | 319.0] 321.2 

Nonferrous metals and their products............-- 332.9 | 326.6 | 346.2 | 349.0 | 354.0 | 359.0 | 360.0 | 354.8 | 356.3 | 345.3 | 338.8 | 331.8 | 324.2 | 354.5 t 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 

eS | a eee -oeeibeenetncansusgeceoceuiaunoatia 296.5 | 206.3 | 285.4 | 282.7 | 281.9 | 278.9 | 269.7 | 271.2 | 256.8 | 250.6 | 247.1 | 239.5 | 353.9 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 

metals except aluminum.....................]...-.-- 260.1 | 279.7 | 283.4 | 204.6 | 200.4 | 307.0 | 301.4 | 301.9 | 290.0 | 286.6 | 284.7 | 283.0] 353.4 
ne EO Se eee 260.0 | 299.5 | 206.0 | 299.1 | 301.1 | 306.2 | 296.0 | 306.3 | 309.6 | 301.6 | 289.7 | 280.8 | 238.4 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- 

IMS... en nnn nnn nnn eo nn ne nen n ene weennnnnees|-ses---| 104.5 | 212.4 | 215.4 | 220.2 | 232.8 | 233.9 | 236.8 | 250.5 | 231.0 | 235.5 | 237.3 | 221.1 | 165.1 
Silverware and plated ware...... eas Se 281.0 | 200.4 | 287.4 | 284.1 | 286.5 | 279.5 | 279.2 | 275.8 | 261.4 | 257.5 | 250.9 | 232.7] 165.4 
Lighting equipment .........-...2-cccec2<2.0--].--00 --| 270.1 | 289.4 | 205.5 | 283.6 | 288.9 | 297.5 | 285.7 | 272.5 | 271.2 | 264.6 | 260.6 | 252.5 | 207.2 
Aluminum manufactures ,...............-.-..-. _.-----| 299.0 | 327.0 | 348.1 | 369.1 | 382.9 | 375.0 | 381.8 | 384.5 | 373.7 | 362.0 | 358.1 | 351.3 | 591.6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified __...|....... 276.2 | 282.0 | 278.7 | 274.6 | 273.4 | 275.3 | 277.4 | 281.9 | 278.0 | 280.8 | 261.7 | 269.0] 277.7 

Lumber and timber basic products #..............- 387.3 | 358.4 | 374.9 | 351.4 | 323.4 | 310.1 | 310.7 | 202.4 | 290.6 | 284.7 | 290.0 | 285.2 | 285.6} 215.1 
Sawmills and logging camps.................-.-|-..---- 395.4 | 412.2 | 384.7 | 350.5 | 334.5 | 333.4 | 309.2 | 306.9 | 305.7 | 315.0 | 309.8 | 313.1 | 238.3 
Pianing and plywood mills. ...................]------- 345.2 | 366.5 | 350.5 | 333.9 | 323.3 | 318.9 | 311.5 | 308.6 | 291.3 | 204.8 | 280.8 | 274.1] 197.8 

Furniture and finished lumber products ?.........-. 203.3 | 281.4 | 200.4 | 285.1 | 286.8 | 292.0 | 292.0 | 283.1 | 279.1 | 268.5 | 264.2 | 254.4 | 250.0] 183.9 
Mattresses and bedsprings...................-.]...---.. 287.3 | 291.6 | 282.0 | 281.7 | 303.6 | 306.8 | 308.4 | 306.9 | 305.8 | 297.2 | 280.8 | 262.7 | 165.7 
SILT LA y ea 274.4 | 284.7 | 278.9 | 282.2 | 288.8 | 289.1 | 278.8 | 273.4 | 263.7 | 260.1 | 249.9 | 246.7 185.3 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar................]...-.-.- 304.1 | 315.8 | 304.0 | 208.4 | 284.7 | 281.0 | 278.5 | 279.7 | 266.3 | 267.8 | 257.4 | 260.3 215.8 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_..........|...-...- 260.6 | 275.8 | 278.0 | 273.5 | 281.7 | 276.6 | 274.8 | 271.9 | 248.2 | 228.0 | 228.7 | 217.9] 159.3 
WOE BONO cactcting<ccbddtberdnccececees$secoses 392.7 | 391.2 | 387.6 | 370.3 | 355.6 | 343.3 | 347.7 | 326.1 | 314.6 | 313.8 | 312.7 | 300.1 | 181.9 
Wood, turned and shaped. ....................].-.-.-- 268.5 | 272.3 | 274.9 | 289.6 | 293.4 | 299.5 | 283.0 | 280.9 | 263.1 | 258.7 | 250.5 | 251.7] 175.5 

Stone, clay, and glass products ?_.................. 209.7 | 204.6 | 208.2 | 286.9 | 288.8 | 285.7 | 278.4 | 280.0 | 281.6 | 274.8 | 271.3 | 267.0 | 260.1] 189.1 
GD OR GRIIEEE.. 6.0skecccchtibanbednseecdhutincsac 339.2 | 341.1 | 333.0 | 334.7 | 328.5 | 313.2 | 326.2 | 326.7 | 319.4 | 316.2 | 310.3 | 294.3 | 208.3 
Glass products made from purchased glass... ..|......-. 246.9 | 250.5 | 259.4 | 262.5 | 264.6 | 269.3 | 267.4 | 264.4 | 252.6 | 239.6 | 222.9 | 227.4 | 165.9 
RE eee Se 283.5 | 278.9 | 202.5 | 248.1 | 240.3 | 238.3 | 234.3 | 247.6 | 244.4 | 242.5 | 250.3 | 243.1] 156.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.....................]s«<-.-- 276.4 | 278.9 | 276.4 | 257.0 | 253.0 | 247.2 | 247.1 | 245.3 | 242.2 | 248.5 | 244.3 | 239.7] 135.8 
Pottery and related products. .................}...---- 307.5 | 322.4 | 323.8 | 317.1 | 315.2 | 304.4 | 204.6 | 290.1 | 286.2 | 285.7 | 281.2 | 275.4] 191.9 
Tso PERRO ES nhchdittininhedin ered shubell 262.5 | 244.8 | 228.4 | 230.6 | 235.9 | 239.3 | 244.0 | 245.1 | 241.5 | 233.2 | 231.0 | 226.9] 151.7 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 

GE WOE dn didn ndncdbtvn dealt eeinditn<ehaltneadl 335.6 | 327.6 | 315.6 |*305.9 | 296.0 | 308.3 | 291.0 | 300.1 | 290.1 | 281.7 | 284.7 | 279.7 | 223.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls(Weekly)in Manufacturing Industries'—Continued 
























































[1939 average =100} 
Annu- 
1947 1946 al av- 
Industry group and industry erage 
Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. a Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 
Durable goods—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass products *—Continued 
eee RED: AGE EEE, OS AE 230.4 | 237.8 | 232.5 | 231.5 | 223.1 221.4 | 218.3 | 219.9 | 216.5! 171.6 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products-_-_-..|--.---- 156.7 | 155.3 | 158.7 | 166.7 | 164.8 151.5 | 155.8 | 152.9 | 154. 90. 8 
PE tS TOES ES TS 366.2 | 413.8 | 440.6 | 442.6 | 462.4 440.8 | 407.8 | 400.0 | 406, : 480, 2 
Asbestos products. .....-.---------------------|------- 299, 2 | 314.2 | 299.8 | 301.4 | 308.2 293.4 | 287.5 | 273.7 | 270. 254.6 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures.| 239.8 | 237.5 | 242.5 | 248.3 | 255.4 | 265.0 254. 3 246.0 | 241.1 | 235.5 | 229.4] 178.9 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.......|...---- 288.7 | 293.5 | 303.2 | 314.8 | 322.0 304. 4 293.5 | 285.4 | 281.7 | 275.5 | 210.8 
EEE a Se 190.7 | 195.8 | 212.6 | 221.5 | 232.8 239. 3 220.6 | 228.7 | 222.0 | 220.3 209. 5 
OEE ES SEE eee ee 191.3 | 194.3 | 200.4 | 200.9 | 208.8 201.3 191.4 | 189.3 | 180.9 | 181.4 134. 5 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
<a Se 231.1 | 240.2 | 240.5 | 248.3 | 262.0 8 242.7 | 243.7 | 242.7 | 234.1 | 202.2 
Din tdedgtnap decbivadhodsiepdnanseccons|ote-cce 135.3 | 130.8 | 139.6 | 145.9 | 158.2 3 154.5 | 150.4 | 143.7 | 141,3 | 107.7 
pS a a ee eee See 176.9 | 176.5 | 180.4 | 188.7 | 205.5 5 217.4 | 217.1 | 216.1 | 213.1 172.3 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_........|.....--. 170.8 | 182.8 | 195.6 | 209.7 | 231.7 ae 252.2 | 243.9 | 234.0 | 220.1 | 189.4 
0 Ue 8 eee 229.7 | 232.4 | 232.1 | 228.3 | 230.9 5 207.9 | 203.9 | 199.4 | 196.1 180, 2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
I ee eR On  ciecocubiadeses 195.1 | 211.4 | 211.2 | 215.2 | 218.3 .3 201.6 | 195.2 | 186.8 | 187.6 156.2 
ee Sa ee Se 239.3 | 236.3 | 231.3 | 226.5 | 222.4 6 204.0 | 196.2 | 182.5 | 173.0 141.2 
0 ft eS a, Te See 147.6 | 163.3 | 153.3 | 145.4 | 175.0 .5 185.2 | 182.0 | 181.3 | 137.9 117.6 
oe ae Se 218.4 | 244.7 | 256.0 | 247.2 | 255.4 1 228.6 | 239.4 | 237.4 | 225.8] 190.9 
EE a a 237.5 | 244.4 | 255.4 | 270.2 | 272.7 .8 268.0 | 268.5 | 266.2 | 255.9 | 233.3 
Apparel and other finished textile products ?______- 303.2 | 278.9 | 274.9 | 272.1 | 279.8 | 317.7 6 283.2 | 283.6 | 283.0 | 272.5 | 185.2 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified__..____|_....-- 260.0 | 273.0 | 270.5 | 267.1 | 281.3 5 271.9 | 246.2 | 242.7 | 236.4 174.9 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear._............._..]...._-- 216.2 | 229.0 | 228.8 | 227.3 | 233.7 .9 217.7 | 195.6 | 190.6 |] 185.3 143.6 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s---............]--..--- 233.2 | 248.3 | 249.9 | 256.8 | 275.6 8 285.7 | 272.4 | 261.4 | 235.9 | 166.5 
De nn ee ensectuccclovmecce 241.4 | 237.5 | 253.6 | 257.7 | 274.3 % 262.0 | 236.7 | 235.1 | 227.9 220. 4 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_____|_.____- 284.6 | 264.1 | 260.3 | 277.7 | 340.0 3 284.9 | 311.8 | 320.1 | 306.3 184.4 
Corsets and allied garments..................../....... 186.3 | 199.2 | 198.0 | 197.8 | 196.6 83. 5 182.8 | 177.1 | 166.2 | 161.2 137. i 
ES a ee 146.9 | 128.4 | 119.2 | 137.7 | 197.2 6 117.2 | 168.3 | 179.7 | 166.2 | 123.3 
— ETT Ty 196.6 | 205.9 | 221.7 | 212.2 | 228.0 4 204.5 | 193.8 | 178.7 | 178.5 184.0 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads___......._}_..._-- 290.1 | 253.9 | 257.4 | 252.9 | 285.2 Lz 368.1 | 375.1 | 337.6 | 322.1 230, 2 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc_____|_..._.- 494.1 | 553.4 | 560.8 | 530.1 | 515.8 . 0 543.1 | 512.6 | 555.2 | 536.5 | 370.3 
(“GY OT a, Tee 437.8 | 422.4 | 427.8 | 449.9 | 459.5 3.1 432.3 | 419.6 | 396.0 | 382.5 | 233.0 
Leather and leather products ?__...........-...___. 220.4 | 211.2 | 211.5 | 207.0 | 214.6 | 222.2 8 201.6 | 199.5 | 204.7 | 199.6 154, 2 
0 ES a Se 187.2 | 185.2 | 183.7 | 183.7 | 185.2 4 160.1 | 158.4 | 159.6 | 160.8 140.6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings_._...____|__.___- 182.4 | 172.9 | 170.0 | 179.2 | 190.5 2.0 183.5 | 182.4 | 182.4] 194.0 142, 2 
EE RY i, ames 200.7 | 201.7 | 197.0 | 205.3 | 213.7 8 190.8 | 188.2 | 195.2 | 188.1 142.0 
Leather gloves and mittens... .................]--..--- 227.2 | 226.9 | 223.4 | 227.1 | 236.2 4 272.2 | 280.1 | 279.5 | 270.2 | 239.4 
EL TE ST 273.9 | 298.1 | 281.6 | 312.7 | 320.9 3 348.3 | 353.2 | 333.6 | 333.0 240, 3 
i iditdistvtdnsebddscdcccviéstdtibvtcndusnce 313.9 | 290.8 | 267.8 | 252.8 | 243.1 | 239.3 .4 3.3 | 252.0 | 232.2 | 246.5 | 254.3 180.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing__........._.___}_._-__- 259.9 | 241.2 | 231.9 | 211.6 1 38. 0 3.9 | 215.7 | 110.5 | 118.2 | 202.3] 200, 
RE RR SR TE PON 289.7 | 293.1 | 274.3 | 257.2 3.3 3.7 .6 | 243.4 | 256.1 | 258.7 | 265.0] 169.6 
Condensed and evaporated milk___._..._._____]_-._.__- 351.4 | 354.7 | 330.5 | 308.5 1 .8 .2 | 253.7 | 264.9 | 279.9 | 293.2 197, 2 
i “se 2S. SS Sa 257.4 | 250.2 | 221.3 | 203.8 .9 6 .5 | 183.2 | 194.9 | 204.0 | 215.7 124.0 
“(Ca aay See 286.0 | 264.2 | 240.4 | 252.6 1.4 .2 17.8 | 256.1 | 256.4 | 249.1 | 238.6 177.6 
3:2 Ti a Sa 316.5 | 306.4 | 285.0 | 283.0 9 .3 6.9 | 273.5 | 268.2 | 261.1 | 275.2 223.7 
RL ER SES 287.4 | 253.9 | 242.7 | 260.1 .7 0. 5 .9 | 271.6 | 274.7 | 2690.6 | 244.4] 217.4 
ET Ss 208.2 | 203.9 | 199.7 | 195.4 3.2 1 .0 | 199.0 | 190.8 | 187.5 | 184.1 151.8 
"STS aas Bs 244.7 | 250.7 | 206.2 | 216.0 .3 3 2] 150.4 | 125.5 | 138.3 | 162.5 1412.9 
TTT SS Sa 122.5 | 109.2| 91.9] 79.6 4 6 8 | 426.2 | 310.1 | 152.4 | 108.6 110.6 
3 SS a ae Se 209.3 | 225.7 | 229.1 | 230.9 5 3 5 | 226.9 | 212.1 | 204.4 | 186.6 | 166.4 
rr rr  emeontocences 239.6 | 210.9 | 190.3 | 178.9 5. 7 6 1 | 163.7 | 161.6 | 170.6 | 185.0 153.9 
ES EE ee 324.7 | 206.4 | 268.3 | 251.8 .7 a, 5 | 236.9 | 235.4 | 244.2 | 232.3 170. 1 
| a see 265.2 | 163.8 | 143.4 | 139.6 4 a 1 | 212.9 | 324.7 | 466.8 | 387.4 171.2 
FEI 203.0 | 200.0 | 194.8 | 182.8 | 181.6 1 4 0 | 212.7 | 207.4 | 196.0 | 186.2] 151.0 
Cc I RR RS, SN Ss. 253.7 | 239.6 | 220.9 | 218.4 1.8 5 7 | 247.1 | 238.9 | 226.7 | 218.7 172.0 
OR A ee a See 163.4 | 168.0 | 163.9 | 160.3 1.3 > 7 | 194.3 | 192.7 | 180.9 | 167.4 139.7 
To (chewing and smoking) and snuff_____|..._.-- 164.6 | 147.7 | 125.7 | 139.4 4 8 8 | 166.7 | 160.0 | 150.7 | 149.3] 131.1 
Paper and allied products ?__..............________ 300.6 | 298.7 | 298.0 | 291.1 | 290.9 9 my 276 268.5 | 259.8 | 256.5 | 184.8 
OE EEE EE SE RR ARES: 309.6 | 302.1 | 289.4 | 284.4 4 e 267.0 | 260.4 | 253.3 | 252.7] 181.6 
| RE en SR 296.0 | 301.8 | 306.8 | 301.9 2. 2 0 288. 280.1 | 271.3 | 259.6 | 193.2 
TELE ERA CRRA 249.8 | 265.2 | 262.9 | 260.9 0.6 5 248. 230.2 | 225.2 | 222.2] 165.7 
EN Cy S A Se 343.2 | 340.9 | 338.4 | 343.6 a 6 333. 327.4 | 312.8 | 260.1 183, 4 
Ss cualecomea 273.6 | 283.8 | 282.9 | 290.3 9 2 285. 274.1 | 264.3 | 261.9 | 189.6 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries ?________ 235. 5 | 233.6 | 235.9 | 234.2 | 230.7 x, 6 214. 208.4 | 203.1 | 198.1 124.7 
Newspapers and periodicals._..................]....._. 208.9 | 210.0 | 209.3 | 202.1 a 185. 2 182. 178.9 | 175.6 | 168.8 | 111.7 
EE EE SOD. « cnncncdcuantsacecnacenioncoces 259.8 | 258.1 | 255.4 | 255.2 5 249.4 241.4 | 233.4 | 227.9 | 222.4) 137.3 
TE nn onrecuntimdcemadnntailnenanes 207.4 | 216.6 | 216.1 | 219.9 1 214.7 208.3 | 202.7 | 195.9 | 193.2] 124.9 
EI TTT ote Salt 299.2 | 324.7 | 320.2 | 312.5 0 301.0 291.0 | 283.0 | 266.2 | 269.8] 174.8 
Chemicals and allied products..................._- 383.6 | 378.7 | 373.3 | 381.5 | 378.3 5 362.9 345.0 | 335.3 | 320.1 | 320.0 | 422.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors.___................]______- 229.1 | 233.9 | 234.1 | 231.7 6 216, 4 208.2 | 204.8 | 201. 204.2! 152.9 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides..__..........|....... 347.6 | 354.6 | 358.7 | 359.8 352.8 341.9 | 331.9 | 316. 313.7} 233.4 
Perfumes and cosmetics... -.................-.]----.-- 159.3 | 168.9 | 166.1 | 171.3 190. 3 215.5 | 212.7 | 195.2 | 191.8 | 147.0 
| Sars 223.3 | 233.2 | 217.2 | 215.9 199. 2 170. 169.0 | 173. 171.7} 146.1 
Rayon and allied products__.................../...._-- 238.2 | 205.3 | 239.0 | 239.2 219.7 215. 209.8 | 210.8 | 206.2| 162.5 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified............'-...... 341.8 | 338.9 | 334.9 | 329.5 ‘0! 313.4 | 301.3 | 294.0! 289.6 | 288.0! 273.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A~7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls Weekly in Manufacturing Industries \—Continued 





















































[1939 average = 100] 
Annu- 
1947 1946 al av- 
Industry group and industry — 
Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1943 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Chemicals and aS penteete-Continasd 
Explosives and safety fuses ae ee 324.9 | 341.1 | 333.8 | 310.6 | 315.3 | 307.9 | 320.3 | 200.2 | 282.7 | 202.4 | 292.9 | 272.6 | 1918.5 
Compressed and liquefied gases................]....... 277.3 | 284.7 | 269.5 | 265.9 | 253.9 | 258.4 | 248.1 | 247.4 | 242.5 | 220.0 | 240.8 | 247.2 | 264.3 
pO EES NE: 355.7 | 358.9 | 351.7 | 336.4 | 333.2 | 334.1 | 332.3 | 326.7 | 332.3 | 326.2 | 339.3 | 201.4 | 6769.3 
ET TT TS SE Sa 540.3 | 685.3 | 686.6 | 715.6 | 628.4 | 623.7 | 661.1 | 788.6 | 824.6 | 778.4 | 698.3 | 623.1 | 5981.9 
AOE LETT PRE 5 Be ale te 162.1 | 169.0 | 184.7 | 208.8 | 253.9 | 280.7 | 205.0 | 326.8 | 341.3 | 277.7 | 196.5 | 158.8 | 201.5 
OC RC SRE TAM: te RR Ge 288.0 | 301.8 | 365.0 | 381.0 | 385.0 | 360.6 | 327.6 | 304.9 | 276.6 | 280.4 | 207.4 | 275.4 | 225.0 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 297.2 | 205.6 | 286.2 | 275.7 | 265.2 | 262.1 | 256.8 | 253.9 | 250.9 | 252.6 | 252.7 | 257.3 | 253.1 | 184.3 
RESHMA TESS 265.4 | 253.8 | 243.8 | 236.8 | 234.9 | 228.8 | 227.5 | 230.2 | 226.9 | 228.2 | 232.7 | 228.7 172.3 
ES ERR EES AEE 248.3 | 256.2 | 248.0 | 230.6 | 229.3 | 230.5 | 222.6 | 196.7 | 216.2 | 215.8 | 220.0 | 218.2] 177.4 
TL, .. o« adit cuisiesnbspebodsnctninenial 169.5 | 150.0 | 147.6 | 144.2 | 121.4 | 114.5 | 116.1 | 129.6 | 135.0 | 150.5 | 190.6 | 186.1 107.0 
TE AE EA TIC a A 357.7 | 339.5 | 336.3 | 323.4 | 312.8 | 314.0 | 313.5 | 309.8 | 313.8 | 303.5 | 298.6 | 292.0) 197.2 
0, EE ee 357.0 | 352.7 | 361.9 | 367.2 | 383.9 | 374.3 | 385.0 | 386.3 | 392.2 | 377.4 | 361.3 | 363.9 | 336.9 | 263.9 
Rubber tires and Inner tubes. .................}......- 393.8 | 306.1 | 300.3 | 414.2 | 397.3 | 413.3 | 416.3 | 425.3 | 414.7 | 397.6 | 400.2 | 356.4 | 265.7 
Rubber boots and shoes. .................-....}....... 289.1 | 317.1 | 331.2 | 333.3 | 321.7 | 328.5 | 322.5 | 318.0 | 205.4 | 249.6 | 285.2) 278.3] 268.8 
CE ES ROR GERI 304.9 | 320.1 | 325.5 | 348.4 | 348.7 | 354.4 | 354.5 | 359.9 | 340.4 | 335.3 | 327.6 | 321.7] 255.8 
I I 947.5 | 341.5 | 355.4 | 356.6 | 361.0 | 367.6 | 360.0 | 356.7 | 363.3 | 354.0 | 350.7 | 339.3 | 329.3 | 322.7 
Instruments (professional and a, and 
SS aS See 319.3 | 335.1 | 317.0 | 327.5 | 327.6 | 326.4 | 329.5 | 334.6 | 310.7 | 331.5 | 330.7 | 330.4 | 1140.5 
Photesraphic epparates...................-....)-.-.... 275.0 | 280.7 | 275.2 | 271.4 | 271.6 | 249.5 | 254.1 | 253.1 | 253.4 | 246.6 | 239.1 | 244.6 | 261.8 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods._..|....__. 309.1 | 331.2 | 331.2 | 324.2 | 334.5 | 334.3 | 344.8 | 346.3 | 337.1 | 332.8 | 322.1 | 316.5 | 368.2 
i EE ER TS 286.6 | 208.3 | 300.2 | 203.8 | 208.6 | 302.6 | 207.7 | 242.2 | 270.2 | 250.5 | 241.1 | 230.8 | 247.9 
Qames, toys, and dolls... .. PORTS eet 295.9 | 282.9 | 277.6 | 275.0 | 260.7 | 246.7 | 236.4 | 285.6 | 298.6 | 280.1 | 260.4 | 252.1) 142.8 
Gna a IEE Se RT ETE: SIRES 147.0 | 162.4 | 168.6 | 178.4 | 189.2 | 196.9 | 203.0 | 215.7 | 211.3 | 211.0 | 214.1 | 208.6 171.6 
Ey IN a wtinctniinatisinkideddadtinipeniitinindiel 434.1 | 420.0 | 396.9 | 380.5 | 410.0 | 4090.7 | 425.9 | 438.8 | 431.9 | 415.8 | 414.7 | 405.8 | 1365.1 





! See footnote | table-A5. 
1 See footnote table-A5. 


* Revised, 


TABLE A-8: Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 




































































[In thousands] 
Annual 
1947 1946 average 
Industry group and industry 
Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | 1943 | 1939 
Mining: * 
EE 67.4; 65. 66. 67.1 66.4; 67.7) 68.7) 69.1 68.7) 68.7) 68.9) 68.1 67.9| 67.5) 71.2) 92.8 
Bituminous coal...............-. 30.3; 329 326 308 332 335 336 326 334 334 335 337 332 386 371 
| aR i ALE 79.0 78. 6 79.8 738.9 79.0 78. 2 77.3 76.9 76.0 75.2 74.1 73.7 72.8 68.8; 96.4) 882 
Sli a dnaseddoonmndwent 29. 29.8; 29. 29.0; 28.4) 28.4) 27.3) 26. 26.6; 27.5) 27.8) 27.7) 28.1 27.4; 32.2) 20.1 
| TES S- 24. 24.3) 24.3) 23.9) 24.2) 24. 24.2) 23. 23.3) 22.5) 21.8) 21.5) 21.2) 20.4) 31.4) 23.8 
I SS ee SS 14.8) 14. 16.0} 16.0 16.2) 16. 16.6; 16. 16.1 15.5 15.0; 14.9 13.8 11.5; 19.0 15.5 
Gold and silver............- 7.8 7.7 | , 7. 8.0 4 4 7.6 7.3 7.2 & y 4 7.0 7.3) 24.8 
Miscellaneous. _....__.... 23} 23; 23) 22) 23) 23) 22 2 24, 24) 23] 24) 25) 25) 66 4.0 
Trans ation and public utilities: 
Class I steam railways ?........ x We 382 | 1383 1375 1365 1345 | 1325 1324 1332 | 1353 1382 | 1376 | 1363 | 1371 1350 1355 988 
Street railways and "busses & 253 254 253 253 254 254 254 254 252 253 252 252 252 250 227 194 
ED cabedacqebagtdamtnave 616 614 605 506 404 599 594 588 586 583 577 575 575 565 402 318 
Telegraph *... peel a, Ga... 38.7; 39.3) 37.9) 38.3) 39.4) 40.4) 40.9) 41.5) 42. 42.1; 42.3) 46.9) 237.6 
servi Electric! light and power... abeee 269 267 263 258 256 254 252 250 252 250 249 249 249 247 211 244 
vice: 
Hote!s (year-round) . ........... 37.8} 382 385 382 379 378 380 378 384 388 389 385 385 384 344 323 
Power laundries’... .......... 0 Q g Q 8 8 (*) f g % g 0 (®) (¢ 260 226 
Cleaning and dyeing *.......... ‘ (s s s (¢ (®) ( (¢ (*) ( 80.7 67.5 





























‘ Includes private and municipal street railway companies and affiliated, 


1 Includes all employees unless otherwise noted. Data for the two most 
recent months are subject to revision without notation. Revised data for subsidiary, or successor trolley- and motor-bus —, 
earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 5 a es all land line pm eat those co nmsated on & com- 
1 Includes production and related workers only. mission basis. Excludes general and divisional adenertens personnel, 
4 Includes all employees at middle of month. Excludes employees of trainees in 1, and messengers. 
switching and term companies. Class I steam railways include those * The change in definition from “‘wage earner’’ to “ uction worker” in 
Gommnere Com- the power laundries and cleaning and dyeing indus results in the omis- 


with over $1,000,000 annual revenue. Source: Interstate 
mission, sion of driver-salesmen. This a significant difference in the data. 
New series are being prepared, 
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TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
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[1939 average=100} 
1947 1946 An- 
nual 
Industry group and industry aver- 
Aug. | July May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. / Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July 1043 
Mining: 
EE WNIT LEE 81.4 | 78.7] 80.3] 81.1] 80.1] 81.8] 82.9] 83.4] 83.0] 829] 83.2] 82.2] 820] 81.4 86, 0 
eT SST See 88.1 | 81.8] 88.7] 88.1] 83.0] 89.7] 90.4] $0.8; 881] 90.0] 90.1] 90.5] 90.8] 89.5] 1041 
| kt eS = SP oF 89.5 | 89.1] 90.4] 89.4] 89.6] 886] 87.6] 87.2] 86.2] 85.2] 83.9] 83.5] 82.5] 72.0] 109.3 
RG OE RE Be 5 ee _.-| 148.3 | 148.0 | 147.2 | 143.8 | 141.3 | 135.5 | 131.5 | 131.4 | 132.4 | 186.1 | 138.7 | 138.1 | 139.3 | 135.6 160, 2 
GT -. eenacwrqversonshiagsewcte 101.7 | 101.8 | 101.8 | 100.2 | 101.5 | 101.6 | 101.5 | 100.4 97.8} 94.6] 91.2} 900] &&8 85.6 131.8 
Lent and RRS A a 95. 1 93.8 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 104.4 | 106.1 | 106.9 | 106.4 | 103.4 99.4 96. 3 95.6 | 89.0 74.2 122. 1 
ERT aS 31.6} 31.1] 30.6] 31.4] 31.9] 322] 31.7] 31.3] 307] 29.6] 229] 2.0] 2.1 28. 5 29.4 
Miscellaneous. .------ specdembusuaade 58.3 57.6 58. 0 56. 5 57.0 56.9 55. 2 54.7 59. 6 60.9 49. 2 60.4 63.7 62.5 164.9 
uarrying and nonmetallic. ...........| 106.3 | 106.0 | 105.7 | 104.3 | 103.1} 98.7] 97.1] 96.9] 99.7] 101.2] 101.7 | 102.5 | 103.2] 101.2 06, 2 
rude petroleum production ?........-.- 97.3 | 97.2] 95.5] 93.3; 926/] 920] 91.7] 921] 92.6] 93.0] 93.4] 93.9] 95.5] 95.4 81.8 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Class I steam Iways *_.__.....-...-..| 140.0 | 140.0 | 139.2 | 1388.2] 136.1 | 134.2] 134.0 | 134.9 | 134.9 | 139.9 | 139.3 | 138.0] 138.8 | 134.6 137. 2 
Street railways and busses #..........-- 130.7 | 130.9 | 130.4 | 130.7 | 130.9 | 131.0 | 131.1 | 130.9 | 130.1 | 130.6 | 130.3 | 120.9 | 130.2] 128.9 117.0 
Tt dicchatieietncctegqnsncnsnce 193.8 | 193.3 | 190.4 | 159.2 | 127.2 | 188.4] 186.9 | 185.2 | 184.6 | 183.4] I81.€ | 181.0] 181.1 | 177.7!) 126.7 
i cninausennabaines 100.5 | 101.5 | 102.3 | 102.8 | 104.5 | 100.7 | 101.8 | 104.6 | 107.4 | 108.7] 110.3 | 112.0] 111.9] 112.4) 124.7 
Electric light and power. -.-_-......-.-.-- 110.2 | 109.3 | 107.5 | 105.7 | 104.8 | 104.0 | 103.2 | 102.5 | 103.0 | 102.5 | 102.0 | 101.9 | 101.9 101.2 86.3 
e: 
i eli ie lies 112.2 | 111.1 | 110.5} 109.7 | 110.6 | 111.7 | 111.9 | 112.2 | 114.4 | 112.7 | 110.7 | 109.4 | 109.1 | 107.5 05.9 
SE EES EE: ne 109.3 | 110.2 | 111.4 | 111.3 | 111.5] 111.2] 109.6 | 110.5 | 126.5 | 117.4 | 112.2 | 109.8 | 106.6 | 106.2 99.9 
So ae TS oe Sa RR eae 111.5 | 113.0 | 113.7 | 113.9 | 113.7 | 112.8 | 111.2 | 108.5 | 121.9 | 108.6 | 103.7] 103.5 | 103.6] 101.8] 106.2 
General merchandise-.....-......-.- 115.7 | 116.5 | 120.6 | 121.2 | 122.9 | 122.5 | 119.5 | 126.6 | 17'.0 | 145.2 | 132.4 | 125.4 | 117.4 | 117.7 116.9 
OO Ra ree 103.4 | 106.8 | 114.9 | 114.3 | 114.7] 113.4 | 107.9 | 110.0 | 132.5 | 124.1 | 120.1 | 116.7 | 105.9 | 107.9 110.1 
Furniture and housefurnishings-_- 85.8 | 86.0] 85.1 84.6) 84.6] 84.4] 84.3] 84.3] 90.4 85.5} 83.1 81.5] 79.5] 78.1 67.7 
Automotive ._.__. PE AS. =o 105.1 | 104.2 | 100.6} 99.4] 98.7] 97.8] 982] 98.3] 100.2] 98.4] 96.6] 95.5] 94.4] 93.4 €3.0 
Lumber and building materials._._| 123.1 | 121.4 | 119.5 | 117.£ | 116.3 | 115.5 | 113.9 | 113.4 | 116.1 | 115.1 | 113.6 | 113.8] 112.6] 111.1 91.5 
ce: 
Hotels (year-round) -..........--....--- 118.3 | 119.4 | 118.4 | 117.5 | 117.3 | 117.7 | 117.3 | 119.1 | 120.2 | 120.6 | 119.5 | 119.3] 119.1 106. 6 
oo seas 112.8 | 112.2] 110.2 | 109.1 | 108.7 | 109.5 | 111.0] 110.9 | 109.9 | 110.1 | 100.9 | 111.6] 113.6] 115.3 
Cleaning and dyeing................--- 123.4 | 127.7 | 123.7 | 121.5 | 118.8 | 117.0] 118.2 | 120.9 | 123.0 | 126.1 | 125.6 | 124.5! 130.0] 119.6 
1 See footnote 1, table A-8. 4 See footnote 4, table A-8. 
2 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 5 See footnote 5, table A-8. 
* See footnote 3, table A-8. * Includes nonsupervisory workers and working supervisors only. 
TABLE A-10: Indexes of Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
[1939 average = 100] 
1947 1946 An- 
— Os Se Oe LN eee nual 
Industry group and industry aver- 
Aug. | July May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July 1943 
I ES aa a ee 209.3 | 171.8 186.3 | 155.5 | 206.2 | 184.7 | 202.0 | 212.3 | 182.3 | 199.9 | 194.0 | 193.3 | 156.5 133.9 
TT ATT AR te 267.0 | 194.9 244.6 | 189.8 | 245.6 | 248.7 | 265.4 | 258.3 | 233.1 | 237.1 | 234.9 | 241.0] 198.4] 187.7 
Fe nciehiniuindien a ee SE ey ee 179.4 | 171.9 172.1 | 164.7 | 162.6 | 162.0 | 196.8 | 159.3 | 146.9 | 148.0 | 147.0 | 145 2] 122.4 in. 9 
8k TLS 305.3 | 295.4 284.7 | 254.1 | 246.7 | 240.3 | 220.4 | 239.7 | 238.6 | 252.4 | 253.3 | 253.5 | 247.1 | 247.0 
reper th Rell elieit chen Innmniplains deeded 217.0 | 209.6 201.8 | 197.3 | 196.8 | 198.0 | 193.6 | 192.2] 170.0 | 167.1 | 163.1 | 164.1] 153.8] 212.5 
 »  - "i 207.8 | 198.0 223.3 | 224.7 | 222.2 | 226.2] 221.7 | 220 1 | 192.1 | 188.5 | 188.0] 172.1 | 128.5 | 209.0 
a 51.7] 46.8 49.3) 50.5] 50.7] 51.0] 48.3] 49.8] 445] 43.0] 42.5] 43.5] 38.5 36.9 
Pe wecneccust MO 99.1 95.8 92.1 92.1 85.3 85. 5 93. 3 99.9 99.9 98.0 | 103.5 06. 7 250.8 
uarrying and nonmetallic... .......-- 259.6 | 251.2 241.7 | 233.2 | 213.7 | 205.6 | 204.8 | 221.9 | 222.4 | 227.6 | 227.9 | 225.1 | 213.6 162. 2 
rude petroleum production #.__.......| 173.3 | 173.9 163.4 | 162.3 | 154.5 | 152.9 | 153.8 | 147.1 | 151.0 | 150.1 | 149.5 | 152.6 | 151.3 115.9 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Class I steam railways. -._-...-------- ©) (3) (3) (3) (3) (*) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) () 
Street railways and busses ‘_............| 225.2 | 222.1 220.0 | 218.8 | 218.6 | 219 6 | 216.1 | 213.6 | 210.9 | 212.6 | 207.9 | 211.2 | 206.7] 155.7 
(“Ee 306.2 | 302.2 202.9 | 136.1 | 267.2 | 269.4 | 267.5 | 264.5 | 273.0 | 269.2 | 285.0] 267.6] 268.8] 144.9 
ES EE MD aS ee 213.5 | 215.2 226.9 | 239.3 | 198.0 | 201.5 | 189.1 | 190.5 | 194.2 | 201.7 | 177.3 | 178.5 | 178.6 159.3 
Electric light and power... -.-....---..--- 182.9 | 178.4 168.2 | 166.5 | 160.8 | 163.7 | 159.5 | 161.6 | 157.6 | 155.3 | 153.3 | 152.4 | 150.2 109. 2 
e: 
SS ee 198.2 | 196.5 191.4 | 190.8 | 191.6 | 190.4 | 189.7 | 197.2 | 189.7 | 184.5 | 182.8] 177.3 | 174.5] 127.0 
ESE SS Ee 197.7 | 198.6 195.3 | 192.9 | 190.1 | 187.5 | 187.2] 212.2 | 191.7 | 182.5 | 180.8 | 174.6 | 172.6] 120.6 
a rr ere 206.0 | 202.8 | 199.9 | 197.1 | 189.4 | 194.6 | 185.7 | 174.6 | 173.6 | 177.2] 171.5] 129.2 
General merchandise. ............-- 212.0 | 214.4 212.3 | 210.4 | 205.6 | 201.4 | 208.4 | 277.2 | 225.0 | 204.8 | 199.0 | 188.1 | 187.1 135.9 
tire: c:netariessmneieaed ae & a 200.9 | 200.7 | 194.6 | 184.1 | 188.2 | 230.2 | 207.6 | 201.5 | 197.8 | 176.2] 177.5] 133.9 
Furniture and housefurnishings....| 155.4 | 156.1 151.9 | 148.1 | 146.6 | 143.8 | 144.1 | 165.7 | 148.6 | 139.8 | 139.1 | 129.7 | 129.6 86. 5 
Automotive.....__....-- 4 ee 188.5 | 184.8 177.7 | 175.2 | 171.7 | 172.7 | 170.4 | 178.8 | 169.3 | 166.0 | 164.8 | 160.1 | 156.8 84.7 
Lumber and building materials._-_| 229.0 | 218.8 209.9 | 204.0 | 201.3 | 197.7 | 193.4 | 200.5 | 191.9 | 190.9 | 190.0 | 186.1 | 180.1 120. 7 
Hotels (year-round)?.__..............--- 220.9 | 222.0 221.1 | 219.4 | 216.8 | 216.6 | 215.1 | 218.8 | 218.5 | 214.5 | 200.5 | 208.9 | 204.9 | 138.7 
i RS a EE 203.9 | 210.3 203.8 | 200.5 | 196.9 | 196.1 | 201.8 | 201.0 | 191.5 | 189.8 | 188.7 | 188.4 | 193.3 149. 5 
Cleaning and dyeing................-.- 208.9 | 227.6 231.5 | 221.7 | 214.7 | 204.7 | 213.8 | 219.5 | 217.0 | 225.7 | 225.6 | 216.9 | 231.3 | 165.2 






































1 See footnote 1, table A-8. 
2 See footnote 2, table A-9. 
3 Not available. 

4 See footnote 4, table A-8. 


5 See footnote 5, table A-8. 
* See footnote 6, table A-?. 
1 Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 


tips, not included. 
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TABLE A-11: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency ' 




































































Executive ? 
‘ ; Government 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial 
Total Defense Post Office All other corporations } 
agencies ¢ Department § agencies 
All areas (including outside continental United States) 
ee 968, 572 935, 469 207, 978 319, 474 408, 017 5, 373 2, 260 25, 470 
Ree 3, 244, 924 3, 200, 527 2, 366, 251 364, 092 470, 184 6,171 2, 636 35, 590 
1946: August el 2, 625, 051 2, 581, 932 1, 470, 579 424, 321 687, 032 6, 736 3, 036 33, 347 
September 2, 517, 827 2, 474, 982 1, 358, 426 424, 734 691, 822 6, 825 3, 075 32, 945 
October ...... 2, 434, 015 2, 391, 478 1, 271, 976 425, 093 694, 409 6, 902 3, 061 32, 574 
November. + 2, 400, 290 2, 357, 755 1, 229, 705 426, 177 701, 873 6, 896 3, 079 32, 560 
December.... 2, 614, 126 2, 572, 000 1, 176, 596 715, 421 679, 983 6, 806 3, 061 32, 259 
1947: January | 2, 279, 039 2, 237, 128 1, 129, 710 426, 818 680, 600 6, 864 3, 066 31, 981 
February 2, 256, 832 2, 214, 638 1, 104, 137 425, 754 684, 747 7, 080 3, 069 32, 045 
March 2, 247, 293 2, 205, 082 1, 091, 197 426, 978 686, 907 7, 039 3, 061 32, 111 
April... 2, 215, 389 2, 173, 262 1, 058, 678 429, 507 685, 077 7,174 3, 072 31, 881 
May.... 2, 193, 113 2, 151, 264 1, 028, 043 435, 423 687, 798 7, 247 3, 071 31, 531 
June... 2, 168, 935 2, 127, 715 996, 238 437, 303 604, 174 7, 211 3, 061 30, 948 
July.... 2, 104, 657 2, 063, 686 937, 878 439, 617 686, 191 7, 254 3,074 30, 643 
August 2, 068, 218 2, 027, 069 924, 078 442, 660, 702 7, 201 3, 404 30, 544 
Continental United States 

i 926, 636 897, 579 179, 380 318, 802 399, 397 5, 373 2, 180 21, 504 
iiiitnensmsase 2, 927, 288 2, 889, 682 2, 071, 261 363, 297 455, 124 6,171 2, 546 28, 889 
1946: August......... 2, 249, 059 2, 213, 468 1, 129, 390 422, 906 661, 172 6, 736 2, 968 25, 887 
September. . 2, 198, 448 2, 163, 274 1, 074, 344 423, 331 665, 6, 825 3, 007 25, 342 
October 2, 118, 825 2, 084, 103 992, 574 423, 702 667, 827 6, 902 2, 993 24, 827 
Novem ber 2, 084, 062 2, 049, 287 949, 115 424, 785 675, 387 6, 896 3, 010 24, 869 
. December 2, 307, 993 2, 273, 572 906, 763 713, 160 653, 649 6, 806 2, 992 24, 623 
1947: January .......... 1, 982, 574 1, 948, 312 868, 473 425, 425 654, 414 6, 864 2, 998 24, 400 
February ‘ 1, 971, 647 1, 937, 231 854, 850 424, 339 658, 042 7, 080 3, 001 24, 335 
March... #.... 1, 964, 820 1, 930, 725 844, 818 425, 567 660, 340 7, 039 2, 993 24, 063 
Miiidcsaca 1, 942, 834 1, 909, 052 822, 597 428, 090 658, 365 7, 174 3, 004 23, 604 
a 1, 924, 582 1, 890, 920 796, 135 433, 996 660, 789 7, 247 3, 003 23, 412 
June 1, 905, 107 1, 871, 898 769, 268 435, 831 666, 799 7, 211 2, 993 23, 005 
July 1, 848, 468 1, 815, 222 718, 523 438, 110 658, 589 7, 254 3, 006 22, 987 
Pr 1, 815, 806 1, 782, 410 708, 681 440, 773 632, 956 7, 201 3, 332 22, 953 














! Employment represents an average for the year or is as of the first of the 
month. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 
ma R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Commission but differ 
from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects; (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 
steamship companies having contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
included by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 
substitute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since 
September 1945; (3) include in December the additional postal employment 
necessitated by the swollen Christmas business, excluded from published 
Civil Service Commission figures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjust- 
ment to Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to 
convert temporsery substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a 
name-count basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent 
months have been reported; this adjustment has not yet been made in pub- 
lished figures of the Civil Service Commission; (5) the Panama Railroad 
Company tis shown under Government ay ene a but is included under 
the executive branch by the Civil Service Commission; (6) certain revisions 
have been incorporated in the above data which have not yet appeared in 
pubtished Seures of the Civil Service Commission; (7) employment published 

y the Civil Service Commission as of the last day of the month is presented 
here as of the first day of the noxt month. 

* From 1939 through June 1943 employment was reported for all areas 
monthly and employment within continental United States was secured by 


Epirors Nore: 


deducting the number of persons outside the continental area, which was 
estimated from actual reports as of January of 1939 and 1940 and July of 1941 
and 1943. Beginning July 1943, employment within continental United 
States was reported monthly and the number of persons outside the country 
(estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure employment in all 
areas. 

3 Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Re- 
serve banks, banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and the Panama 
Railroad Company. Data for earlier years include at various times the fol- 
lowing additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, Spruce 
Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Treasury Department. Corporations not included in this column 
are under the executive branch. 

‘Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and, 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

§ For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see items 2, 3, and 4 of footnote 1. Employment figures include 
fourth-class masters in all months. Prior to July 1945, clerks at third- 
class post offices were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of 
being private employees, are excluded here. They are included beginning 
July 1945, however, when they were placed on the regular Federal pay roll 
by congressional action. 


Beginning with this issue, the tabulation (previously table A—-11) providing data 
on contract construction employment, by States, will be discontinued because of 


changes in the Bureau’s program. 
this issue.) 


(See the BLS Program for 1947-48, p. 409 of 
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TABLE A-12: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency '! 












































{In thousands] 
Executive ? 
Government 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial come 
_ Total Defense Post Office All other corporations 3 
9 agencies 4 Department ! agencies 
All areas (including outside continental United States) 

ee ee $1, 753, 151 $1, 688, 684 $357, 628 $586, 346 $744, 710 $14, 765 $6, 691 $43, O11 
| ESTES. 8, 301, 467 8, 206, 767 6, 178, 743 864, 947 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 67, 200 
1946: August__.........- 568, 811 559, 734 291, 914 95, 873 171, 947 2, 158 1, 141 5, 778 
September. -...-..-.-- 551, 286 542, 388 286, 693 94, 329 161, 366 2, 139 1, 106 5, 653 
2 as 564, 372 555, 048 278, 795 96, 805 179, 448 2, 194 1, 190 5, 939 
November ....-..--- 524, 421 515, 284 255, 098 96, 836 163, 350 2, 127 1, 193 5, 817° 
December-........-- 569, 003 559, 755 259, 348 137, 277 163, 130 2, 166 1, 190 5, 892 

1947: January--.-.--...-.-- 532, 509 522, 987 246, 330 97, 190 179, 467 2, 369 1, 222 5, 931 
PenrGety .....-.--- 492, 218 482, 962 229, 269 94, 525 159, 168 2, 308 1, 090 5, 858 
a 514, 403 040 244, 794 97, 002 163, 244 2, 365 1, 140 5, 858 
nS 054 495, 509 231, 598 96, 444 167, 467 2, 440 1, 178 5, 927 
thnesqepecocons 512, 961 503, 651 234, 047 95, 256 174, 348 2, 439 1, i81 5, 690 

, oe 519, 555 510, 332 243, 430 93, 506 173, 396 2, 425 1, 149 5, 649 

Se ee 508, 506 498, 956 220, 406 96, 591 181, 959 2, 483 1, 329 5, 738 
BEER. 66 doce cannes 473, 307 464, 029 207, 330 90, 621 166, 078 2, 421 1, 259 5, 598 

Continental United States 

a $7, 628, 373 $7, 541, 181 $5, 553, 522 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, 187 
1008: Ameust........-...- 531, 587 523, 242 261, 826 95, 572 165, 844 2, 158 1, 106 5, O81 
September-----.---- 515, 735 ‘607, 581 258, 164 94, 031 155, 386 2, 139 1, 072 4, 943 
ES 527, 569 518, 986 249, 624 96, 507 172, 855 2, 194 1, 154 5, 235 
November..--.-.--- 488, 700 : 480, 204 226, 474 96, 538 157, 282 2, 127 1, 160 5, 119 
December...--.--..- 532, 354 “  §23, 818 230, 194 136, 878 156, 746 2, 166 1, 155 5, 215 

1947: January--....------ 490, 368 481, 517 211, 379 96, 869 173, 269 2, 369 1, 183 5, 209 
PORTE 5 acecccces 450, 172 441, 602 193, 834 94, 203 153, 565 » 1, 055 5, 206 
3 a 469, 854 461, 282 207, 247 96, 679 157, 356 2, 365 1, 105 §, 102 
a 462, 991 454, 194 196, 756 96, 128 161, 310 2, 440 1, 143 5, 214 
FS 468, 696 460, 075 197, 324 94, 936 167, 815 2, 439 1, 145 5, 0387 
+e 472, 168 463, 608 203, 594 93, 185 166, 829 2, 425 1,114 5, 021 
NS a ee 465, 272 456, 356 185, 148 96, 260 174, 948 2, 483 1, 202 5, 141 
EE. SS 433, 245 424, 594 174, 846 90, 313 159, 435 2, 421 1, 223 5, 007 


























1 Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust pay rolls, which from 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported for pay periods ending during the 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. ata for the executive branch 
and for the Panama R. R. Co. are reported throuzh the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Data for the legislative and judicia] branches and for all Govern- 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 From 1939 through May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. 
Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported pay rolls for all areas and some 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. Fay rolls for areas outside 


continental United States from June 1943 through November 1946 (except 
for the National Military Establishment for which these data were reported 
monthly) were secured by multiplying employment in these areas (see 
footnote 2, table A-11, for derivation of the employment) by the average 


ay aoe person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey as of that date, adjusted 
or the salary increases given in July 1945 and July 1946. Beginning Decem- 
ber 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country are reported monthly by most 
agencies. 

3 See footnote 3, table A-11. 

4 See footnote 4, table A-11. 

' Beginning July 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices 
who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were private 
employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompensed 
7 the retention of a part of the postal receipts. Both these groups were 
placed on a regular salary basis in July 1945 by congressional action. 

¢ Data are shown for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tables, 
because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United States 
are not available prior to June 1943. 
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TABLE A-13: Total Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 



































Agency ' 
Federal 
Total District of Executive ? 
Year and month . +a t| Columbia 
government | -overnment Total Legislati Judi 
Post Office ve udicial 
All agencies Defense Depart- All other 
agencies 3 ment ‘ agencies 
Employment § 

a eee 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 99, 913 5, 373 424 
Wtecdonuneiddishiin csnscodnued 300, 720 15, 867 234, 853 278, 176 144, 133 8, 273 125, 770 6,171 506 
i 259, 511 17, 460 242, 051 234, 758 86, 883 7, 549 140, 326 6, 736 557 
i aPRe r 257, 448 17, 460 239, 988 232, 602 86, 307 7, SAT 138, 748 6, 825 561 
Re 250, 826 17, 301 233, 325 225, 862 81, 495 7, 495 136, 872 6, 902 561 
EER SERS EST 249, 811 17, 606 232, 205 224, 742 79, 085 7, 521 138, 136 6, 896 567 
PE itcceccnsccosoumei 252, 539 17, 582 234, 957 227, 582 78, 383 11, 036 138, 163 6, 806 569 

1947: January......... senna 246, 528 17, 795 228, 733 221, 293 75, 676 7, 819 137, 798 6, 864 76 
ss FERRER 245, 769 17, 912 227, 857 220, 206 75, 284 7, 618 137, 304 7, 080 571 
March nockspoboncenendal 244, 991 18, 012 226, 979 219, 367 75, 304 7, 552 136, 511 7, 039 573 
RRR © rf Shee. 243, 715 17, 981 225, 734 217, GR4 75, 052 7, 466 135, 466 7,174 576 

—_ RSS Se ee 241, 053 18, 024 223, 029 215, 210 73, 309 7, 413 134, 488 7, 246 57: 

Si cacsadounedaeain 237, 850 18, 512 219, 338 211, 554 71, 175 7, 309 133, 070 7, 215 569 
Sarees”. nenaiinintie 230, 360 17, 616 212, 726 204, 809 7, 968 7, 093 129, 838 7, 254 57: 
Secs cnaswktieadanaiael 223, 726 17, 805 205, 921 198, 099 65, 062 7, 342 125, 695 7, 230 592 

Pay rolls (in thousands) 

a ere | $305, 728 $25, 226 $280, 502 $264, 527 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 178 $14, 765 $1, 209 
pep -casctncdansdiiilenotadbcacuaniill 737, 792 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 352, 008 20, 070 313, 432 17, 785 1,613 
FO SS eee 65, 659 3, 007 62, 652 60, 294 21, 007 2, 262 37, 025 2, 158 200 
PP adsescasccandmalll 65, 619 4,011 61, 608 59, 277 21, 118 2, 214 35, 945 2, 139 192 
7. oes: 69, 896 4, 242 65, 654 63, 250 21, 978 2, 285 38, 987 2, 194 210 
November. ...... a | 64, 607 4, 090 60, 517 58, 194 20, 758 2, 261 35, 175 2, 127 196 
December........ iheniinddinia 67, 555 4, 189 63, 366 60, 993 ‘ 3, 202 37, 586 2, 166 207 
0 Ee 69, 701 4, 326 65, 375 62, 791 21. 003 2, 355 39, 433 2, 369 215 
biiicheccsenscoustlil 62, 981 4, 067 58, 914 56, 417 19, 062 2, 268 35, 087 2, 308 189 
TE EE Ars 64, 999 4,140 60, 859 58, 205 19, 653 2, 272 36, 370 2, 365 199 

A DWlidddeibecdbERadkabubdd 66, 004 4, 233 61, 861 59, 219 19, 443 2, 254 37, 522 2, 440 202 

Ey osccncececescescesooocce< 67, 026 4, 251 62, 775 60, 135 19, 295 2, 231 38, 609 2, 439 201 

SRT ds GY ax apalay 63, 389 4, 204 59. 185 56, 564 17, 837 2,179 36, 548 2, 425 196 
/ Se oreteenae 65, 091 3, 382 61, 709 59, 016 18, 632 2, 296 38, 088 2, 483 210 
Ps cattiaithiknnnmatinionetne 60, 767 3, 184 57, 583 54, 963 17, 380 2, 207 35, 376 2, 421 199 
































' Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia 
government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
executive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Include in December the additional postal employment neces- 
sitated by the swollen Christmas mail, excluded from published Civil Service 
Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment to Post 
Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert temporary 
substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis, the 
latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
reported; this adjustment has not yet been e in published figures of 
the Civil Service Commission; (3) exclude ns working without com- 
pensation or for $1 @ year or month, included by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion from June through November 1943; (4) certain other revisions have 
been incorporated in the above data which have not yet appeared in published 
figures of the Civil Service Commission; (5) employment published by the 
Civil Service Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here 
as of the first day of the next month. 


2 Beginning January 1942, data cover, in addition to the area inside the 
District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland and Virginia which 
are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metropolitan area. 

3 Covers the National M lishment, Maritime Commission, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and until 
their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created spony to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

‘ For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see items 1 and 2 of footnote 1. 

5 Yearly figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
the number of intermittent employees who were paid during the peseolin 
month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay ro 
with pay during the pay period ending just before the first of the month for 
the legislative and ju branches, and (3) the number of employees on the 
pay roll with pay during the aay period ending on or just before the last of 
the month for the District of Columbia government. 
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TABLE A-14: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ' 


{In thousands] 












































Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) ? Type of pay 

Year and month eee L or iv 

Marine Coast Mustering | Family al- | Leave pay- 
Total Amy* Navy Corps Guard Total Pay rolls ¢ out pay’ | lowances ¢ ments ? 
Ce ee NY Senne 345 191 124 20 10} $331,523} $331,523 |... 

aE ERE SNS SEC  SS 8, 044 6, 733 1, 744 311 156 | 11, 173,186 | 10, 140,852 |__.......--. $1, 032, 334 
1946: A i 2, 745 1,815 765 142 23 559, 112 413, 575 $104, 937 40, 583 $17 
I decodexckenens 2, 474 1, 731 608 113 22 507, 851 377, 702 90, 570 37, 572 2, 007 
a lilt 2, 477 1, 738 596 121 22 607, 943 378, 853 64, 343 35, 650 129, 097 
I  . oceatiee mand 2, 441 1,717 585 117 22 733, 071 345, 969 50, 617 35, 316 201, 169 
December. ..............- 2, 204 1, 512 562 108 22 683, 036 320, 533 45, 315 33, 165 284, 023 
CE a 1, 987 1,319 539 107 22 684, 875 307, 516 29, 967 29, 052 318, 340 
SSPE 1, 906 1, 254 525 106 21 648, 164 294, 040 18, 722 28, 004 307, 308 
I .iuktrhaneqncagned 1, 834 1, 199 508 105 22 651, 478 284, 441 18, 202 26, 548 322, 197 
(SEER, ER SA 1,777 1, 148 504 103 22 552, 071 264, 206 17, 290 26, O85 244, 400 
2 1, 703 1, 082 501 99 21 370, 279 264, 033 15, 022 25,814 65, 410 
, EE. ee 1,631 1, 021 495 94 21 335, 261 262, 505 12, 265 24, 529 35, 962 
ae 1, 592 990 490 93 19 338, 134 259, 172 12, 790 23, 922 42, 250 
fC EEE 1, 5/5 972 492 92 19 334, 551 250, 015 10, 498 23, 579 50, 459 
1 Except for Army personne] for 1939 which is from the Annual Report of cash payments for clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and 

of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of October. 


the Secretary 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. 

2 Includes personnel on active duty, those on terminal] leave, the missing, 
and those in the hands of the enemy. 

3 Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. 

4 Pay rolls are for personnel] on active duty or on terminal leave. Coast 
Guard. y rolls and Army pay rolls for 1943 represent actual expenditures. 
Other data represent estimated obligations based on an average monthly 
personnel count. 


Pay rolls for the Navy proper and Coast Guard include 
B: Labor Turn-Over 


$ Represents actual expenditures. 

* Represents Government’s contribution. 
the pay rolls. 

7 Leave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congress 
to enlisted personnel discharged prior to Sept. 1, 1946, for accrued and unused 


The men’s share is included in 


leave, and to present officers and enliste 
excess of 60 days. 
included in the pa 


included 


roll. 


personnel for leave accrued in 
Payment of present personne! while on terminal leave is 


Value of bonds (representing face value, to which 
interest will be added at time bonds are cashed) and cash payments are 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates! (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over 





















































Class of turn-over and year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Total accession 
6 ee 6.0 5.0 5.1 5.1 4.8 5.5 Sa he een aes - 
EE ae 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 5.7 4.3 
SS Sa So 7.0 5.0 4.9 4.7 5.0 5.9 5.8 5.9 7.4 8.6 8.7 6.9 
CE Se ae re 8.3 7.9 8.3 7.4 7.2 8.4 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.2 6. 6 5.2 
SE EE 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 6.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 2.8 
T otal separation: 
Didnt sctcndabdoncnunbnnebos 4.9 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 4.7 _ |) Rees vail : : 
NSE TR Se ee 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9 4.5 
ESE EE RE Sa ee 6.2 6.0 6.8 6.6 7.0 7.9 7.7 17.9 12.0 8.6 7.1 5.9 
| SEE EE eee eee: 7.1 Fou 7.7 7.5 6.7 7.1 7.6 8.3 8.1 7.0 6.4 6.6 
SS ES Gy Eee 3.2 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.5 
Quit: 
EE eee Sane 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.5 3.1 | = - ew phen ie 
ES SE 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.6 5.3 6.3 4.7 3.7 3.0 
| ES RE RE AS 4.6 4.3 5.0 4.8 4.8 5.1 5.2 6.2 6.7 5.6 4.7 4.0 
LT 2S aS Bee 4.5 4.7 5.4 5.4 4.8 5.2 5.6 6.3 6.3 5.2 4.5 4.4 
CE eS oe. A .9 -6 .8 .8 mm ov of 8 1.1 9 .8 
Discharge 
ae eee 4 4 4 -4 .4 4 2.4). Sa Se ee Spe eee a 
SE nitho Red. cemeialaninieinterdainennisie 5 5 4 4 4 3 4 .4 4 4 4 4 
SSE Te Se m on 7 -6 .6 mS .6 oF .6 -5 5 4 
RE ARERR SS SES 7 5 6 .6 -5 .6 .6 on * -6 .6 .6 .6 
tt RE RES VRE 1 os ol 1 ol of ok oll 1 2 -2 a 
Lay-off: § 
ns Ae 9 8 .9 1.0 1.4 1.1 | ees ain re 
NE SRE SS ERAS a Sa 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.2 .6 of 1.0 1.0 of 1.0 
Si isciinsdin Daihen énidatitahindeigndinadaiin 6 ot Py 8 1.2 1.7 1.5 10.7 4.5 2.3 1.7 1.3 
ined ia Minhiimimbiddieeemadeinanede a 5 -5 .6 5 5 5 5 5 -5 ot 1.0 
1939 3__...... a 4 a 2.2 1.9 2.2 2.6 2.7 2. 5 2.5 2.1 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.7 
Miscellaneous, including military: 4 
EE ERE Set ES, SE 1 ol 1 -l on a | Se ee Sere : utile 
ss SE a SRR, SES eS o3 on +2 PS on 2 2 2 2 +3 | 1 
I EE BLT Soe 3 3 .4 -4 4 .4 .4 3 .2 2 -2 2 
Pliintaduiecossnedéecshousliaened 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.0 8 .8 .8 8 .7 of 6 -6 
! Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- covered. Plantson strike are alsoexcluded. For the month of June rates are 


tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to those 
shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are 
based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, refer 
to a 1-week period ending nearest the middle ofthe month. The turn-over 


blish 
, are not 


and 
Sond poceerv 


sample is not so extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll a 
pane fewer smal] plants are included: ing, 
certain seasonable industries, such as 


based on reports from 6,900 establishments employing 4,500,000 workers. 
2 Preliminary figures. 
3 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 
‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 


quits 


‘ Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), and 
permanent lay-offs. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees), in Selected Groups and Industries, ! 
















































































Separation 
Total — 
accession ili 
Group and industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off military 
July? | June | July? | June | July? | June | July? | June | July*| June | July*/| June 
1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 
Manufacturing 
0 aR eae ——— 4.7 5.5 4.5 5.1 3.0 3.2 0.4 0.5 1.0 1.3 0.1 0.1 
ER eA EERE: 4.9 5.4 4.2 4.5 2.9 3.1 on .3 1.0 9 aa ea 
Iron and steel and their products 4.2 4.8 4.0 3.9 2.8 2.8 .4 4 .6 .6 ._ of 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling ‘mills. 3.2 4.2 2.9 2.7 2.2 2.2 _ a 3 oa on = 
he -iron castings adieaien si EE Si Dagacatlt ch EM Be. 6.8 7.5 7.5 7.0 5.6 5.2 1.0 1.0 .6 .6 in 3 
CC ETERS TLRS TS 5.8 7.2 5.0 6.1 4.1 5.3 oe .6 .2 <a .2 a 
i i A a, aa mT A 3.9 4.2 4.5 4.6 3.0 2.6 .4 .4 1.0 8 > 2 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ......................- 3.0 3.9 3.6 4.1 2.5 2.9 .2 3 .9 .8 (®) a 
Tin cans and other tinware......................- 10.2 7.7 6.0 4.9 3.6 3.9 1.0 5 1.3 .4 a 1 
$B la ERT ALE IEDR: AE 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.1 2.0 1.9 38 .4 on ¢ . 2 
SES | SEES. 5 3.0 1.7 4.3 6.6 2.1 2.0 .4 .6 1.8 3.9 (3) a 
Tools (except edge toois, machine tools, files, and 
RR a a RRS .- 3.1 3.9 3.9 4.1 2.6 2.8 a - 9 1.0 al m 
ER EEE ILE BDRM HE 0: 4.3 5.9 5.1 5.7 3.6 4.4 .6 5 .8 m - i 
Stoves, oi] burners, and heating equipment - 8.0 68 5.7 6.7 3.6 4.2 8 .8 1,1 1.6 «9 ai 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
fitt'ngs...... : 4.5 4.9 5.6 5.1 a 2.8 .4 .4 2.4 1.8 on 1 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. - =? 5.4 7.2 5.4 5.4 3.5 3.9 .5 .5 1.3 9 om 1 
Fabricated structural-metal products... .........- 6.7 6.2 4.2 4.8 2.5 2.9 5 .5 -9 1.3 -3 1 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................... 2.9 2.5 3.4 3.0 2.2 2.2 a 4 8 oa a 1 
Rs BN SE CE ccccactmacécacceensooencns 2.6 2.9 3.4 3.1 2.6 2.0 .4 .4 -2 5 a 2 
IEEE TEE OPAL 3.3 3.8 3.4 4.4 2.1 2.5 .3 .4 .9 1.4 mm o3 
Electrical equipment for industrial use__......___. 3.3 3.0 2.6 2.7 1.7 1.7 ZS on .6 .6 oa 2 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs..._-.... 4.7 4.9 6.0 6.9 3.0 3.1 .8 on 2.1 3.0 = oa 
Communication equipment, except radios........- 1.1 2.8 1.8 3.9 1.3 2.8 on 3 .4 on (3) ae 
Machinery, except electrical. .................. i a 3.5 5.2 3.8 4.2 2.3 2.4 .4 .4 1.0 1.3 a in 
I ELT ET 4.0 4.4 4.6 5.0 2.7 2.3 4 .4 1.4 2.2 ~ -l 
yb ate machinery and tractors..........._- (*) (4) () (4) () (4) (4) (4) () (‘) (4 () 
hine toola.. | Rs Sea A 1.9 2.1 3.1 4.0 1.4 1.8 .3 .3 1.3 1.8 om ss 
Machine-todt accessories...................___- 2.5 3.2 4.5 5.5 2.0 1.6 5 .4 1.9 3.4 m. ul 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not 
GI a tinn csduencccecncchsbthades- 2.6 3.5 2.8 3.1 2.1 2.3 a .4 .3 .3 of 1 
General industrial machinery, except pumps... _. 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.5 2.1 2.1 .4 4 1.0 9 om ° 
Pumps and pumping equipment.................. 3.4 3.9 3.2 3.9 2.4 2.4 5 ov A .8 ot (0) 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles... _... 5.7 7.0 6.7 8.8 3.2 3.9 .5 .5 2.9 4.3 a an 
ttt ctecattiadpenlitidindsoctiinicdadtas 3.7 5.7 4.8 8.2 2.9 4.5 .4 .4 1.5 3.2 @ -l 
Aircraft parts, including ERTS ETERS 3.0 3.3 3.5 4.3 1.6 2.1 3 4 1.5 1.7 ae on 
Shipbuilding and repairs......... ditindtmeanmiacat (4) 9.3 (‘) 12.4 (‘) 4.6 (4 .9 (‘) 6.8 (4) me 
SS a eS Mee ee 5.3 5.2 4.6 4.2 3.1 3.0 56 5 8 .6 8 on 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers..............- 5.1 5.0 4.2 4.1 3.2 3.1 .4 5 -5 .4 én 1 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories. . .__. nadestialied 5.6 5.6 4.9 4.7 2.9 2.9 5 .6 1.3 1.0 a” -2 
Nonferrous metals and their peoduste. ee a eee 3.7 4.2 4.7 5.6 2.3 2.8 3 5 2.0 2.2 a 2 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
* oy poses pescononens yramencecnagoe 3.5 5.5 2.8 ae $3 ae ‘6 . 3 ss a ¢ 
olling and drawing of copper an alloys... 1.2 .8 6.0 . , ; ° ° , ’ ‘ . 
Lighting equipment............... ~~ e 2 a 4.3 6.1 7.0 5.0 2.9 4.0 .3 6 3.8 4 ® @) 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum 
Oe ee iniienctth dacatedibidinnancdiitubes 4.0 3.7 5.3 5.2 2.6 3.0 5 -6 2.1 1.4 a 8 
Lander ond thnber basis products ae 7.5 8.5 5.9 6.7 5.0 5.4 .3 5 -5 of a my t 
Net 8 Lay SEAS ai 7.7 8.0 5.8 6.1 4.9 4.8 .4 4 .4 .8 1 1 ' 
Ploning and plywood mills iid theiiietiiamidéeatine 5.3 6.3 4.6 4.8 3.8 3.8 2 .4 5 5 1 a : 
Furniture and finished lumber products. -_..........--. 8.0 7.2 6.7 6.8 5.1 4.5 n -6 .8 1.6 se of § 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings__- we 7.4 6.4 6.5 5.1 4.6 -7 -6 5 1.2 1 1 ; 
Stone, clay, and glass products.....................-.- 3.8] 65.1 43) 5.1 28] 3.0 5 5 9} 14 1 2 : 
SII donbcdateadeccessststnose 2.4 4.8 4.7 5.9 2.4 2.6 .6 -6 1.5 2.5 a oa 
RNR RNs SETS SNS = LER 6.8 6.0 4.0 4.5 3.2 3.3 .6 4 ol 5 1 3 
Brick, tile, and a eRe 6.0 5.8 4.8 5.3 3.5 4.0 .6 -5 .6 m 1 1 
Pottery and related products __ ee Perr ae a 3.6 5.3 3.5 5.1 2.7 3.6 -3 -6 4 .8 1 ol 
po Ee ae 4.4 4.3 4.8 5.0 3.4 3.2 -3 3 1.0 1.4 1 o3 
SSS Se RS EP Gee See RE Bee ee 4.8 4.9 5.8 6.1 4.2 4.2 .3 .4 1.2 1.4 1 ot 
OD fe aes eee 4.4 3.4 4.1 3.5 2.8 2.2 -2 oe 1.9 1.0 o} 1 
Woolen an I wy es, cuenge dyeing and finishing. - 3.6 3.2 3.8 4.3 2.3 1.9 3 3 1.1 1.9 off e 
Hosiery, full-fashioned ......................-.---- 4.0 3.9 3.4 3.6 2.5 2.2 2 2 6 1.1 1 a 
St ae 4.6 4.6 5.5 7.0 3.6 4.0 1 2 1.6 2.6 2 2 
RE C62 te naciccntnaencnokalinans 4.9 5.8 41 4.1 3.5 3.5 -3 .2 -3 .4 () (4 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
RS Wie Maicinatatdbscarcadtdcccsdadubnns 2.9 3.2 3.2 3.1 2.0 1.8 -3 .4 .8 .8 1 1 
7 
Apparel and other finished textile products... ........- 5.4 5.3 4.8 4.7 3.9 3.9 ‘9 9 my -6 (8) 8 
Mer’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats. -.....-. 4.3 4.3 3.4 3.1 3.0 2.8 1 = 3 .2 (8) 4) . 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and 
apc mranrenccnsimntetoece tp gi] a2] <«7| seo] sas] ae] .s] .2] 2} 861 @ | @ 
Lathe got leather products. ..................-.-.-. 5.5 49 4.2 4.3 3.5 3.3 _ ff .4 .7 1 1 
PES 3 8 no oP RM Re aE 3.4 2.8 2.9 3.1 2.1 1.9 .3 3 5 .8 (3) -1 
a ny Oe ee ee 5.8 5.2 4.4 4.6 3.7 3.6 off = 4 .7 of «fi 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees), in Selected Groups and Industries,\— 

















Continued 
Total Separation Miscellaneous, 
accession en 
’ military 
Group and industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off 
Jul June | July | June Jul June | July | June | July | June July June 
194 1947 1947 1947 104 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Food and kindred products...............-.----.----- 7.4 9.0 5.4 5.8 3.2 4.0 0.5 0.5 1.6 1.2 0.1 0.1 
SE, sintednncccdcaniasdeesccarcessncscs 7.5 9.2 6.1 6.3 3.1 3.8 .6 oe 2.3 1.6 a _ 
GND FOG oo Said aassssdocccdssaceccces 11.5 5.7 4.6 3.2 3.1 2.5 .4 oe 1.1 4 (3) ol 
ER a en 6.3 4.9 4.6 4.5 3.3 3.2 3 3 9 .9 I i 
Paper and allied products_............--...-..-.------ 3.9 5.1 3.3 3.9 2.5 2.8 4 .4 3 5 1 2 
EE Pads cncuanancqnecesqeescceccsocesso- 3.6 4.9 2.7 3.3 2.0 2.3 4 4 -2 3 ol 3 
PE iekcdaddeeneneaeeeeceserncccccnnn 4.7 5.1 5.1 5.7 4.0 3.8 5 5 6 1.2 oa 2 
Chemicals and allied products........................- 2.4 3.6 2.6 3.0 1.3 1.7 - 3 .8 9 2 is 
Paints, varnishes, and colors.....................- 3.6 3.7 2.1 3.4 1.5 1.6 3 6 . 1.1 1 “a 
Rayon and allied products_....................._- 1.8 2.9 1.9 1.9 1.3 1.4 2 eS . .3 2 a 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives__......._-. 2.4 3.9 3.0 3.3 1.4 1,7 ee 43 1.1 1.2 2 1 
Products of petroleum and coal-_--.-................... 1.8 3.1 1.2 1.1 8 * 1 ff 1 1 is “a 
a 1.7 3.0 1.1 1.0 oF .6 ol 2 1 1 oe sa 
Rubber 8 EE SS Ee 2.6 2.9 3.6 3.7 2.4 24 a 3 = 1.0 an i 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_.............._______ L7 1.9 3.0 2.8 1.8 1.8 ol y 9 .8 x 1 
Rubber footwear and related products_....._____- 4.2 4.0 4.5 4.3 3.9 3.5 x a 3 - 1 1 
Miscellaneous rubber industries...............___. 4.0 4.6 4.9 5.1 3.3 3.1 .4 5 1.1 1.4 as 1 
Miscellaneous industries_...........................-- 3.6 3.3 2.9 3.4 1.8 2.0 » 3 S 1.0 1 1 
6.3 7.2 5.9 5.6 4.6 4.4 5 5 .6 .4 2 3 
4.4 5.0 3.2 2.8 2.3 1.8 2 on 3 .3 4 5 
6.8 8.0 6.2 6.6 5.5 5.5 5 .6 aa a l 1 
5.8 7.9 6.6 6.8 4.2 §.7 6 6 1.7 4 l 1 
Coal mining: 
ee 1.4 1.4 1.8 1.9 1.1 1.3 1 (8) 6 5 1 on 
Bituminous-coal mining___......._...._.________- 4.3 2.4 3.1 2.8 2.6 2.4 1 ot 3 2 1 ol 
Public utilities: 
a ee eae (4) 3.8 (4) 2.5 2.2 (4) ll (4) “a (4) a 
a RE a a cs GE (4) 3.4 (4) 2.5 (4 2.1 (4) (3 (4) a” (4) ok 









































! Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over infor- 
mation have been assigned industry codes on the basis of current products. 
Most ) in the employment and es sample, comprising those which 
were in operation in 1939, are class according to their major activity at 
that time, regardless of any subsequent change in major products. Labor 
turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees. Employ- 


ment information for all employees is available for major manufacturing 


industry groups; for individual industries these data refer to production 
workers only. For the month of June rates are baSed on reports as folows: 
Manufacturing: 6,900 establishments, 4,500,000 workers; Mining: 500 
po — workers. 
reliminary figures. 
3 Less than .05. 
4 Not available. 
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TABLE B-3: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees), for Men and Women, in All 
Manufacturing and Selected Groups’ 
















































































Men Women 
Separation Separation 
Total accession Total accession 
Industry group Total Quit Total Quit 
July? | June | July*| June | July? | June | July? | June | July*/ June | July*| June 
1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 
(Per 100 mea employees) (Per 100 women employees) 

7a ~ 
All penahctarns a ee ae ee 4.6 5.4 4.2 4.5 2.7 2.9 5.3 5.6 5.2 5.6 3.7 4.0 
Durable pecs -icibetiipenaapnenoud abacnnetiieind 4.7 5.6 4.4 4.9 2.9 3.1 4.2 4.9 5.0 5.9 3.1 3.4 
PE. c. chdeaccedctaccsoubahecsssanel 4.4 5.0 3.7 3.7 2.4 2.5 5.8 5.9 5.3 5.5 3.9 4.1 
Iron and steel and their products........ . aaa 41 60, 38| 40) 27) 209) 42] 40) 51] 52] 33] 34 
EET CE ae ape 2.9 3.4 2. 5 3.4 1.6 1.9 4.2 4.6 5.1 6.3 3.0 3.6 
Machinery, except electrical. ................-...---.-- 3.5 5.2 3.7 4.1 2.2 2.3 3.7 4.8 4.1 4.9 2.8 2.7 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles....... 6.1 7.4 7.0 8.7 3.3 4.1 3.2 4.0 4.4 6.7 2.5 3.3 
Automobiles... ee eae Se 4.9 5.0 4.0 3.9 2.6 2.7 4.9 5.6 4.4 4.2 2.4 2.4 
Nonferrous metals and their products - bina lbisiitiiinatiiendnlliidl 3.4 4.2 4.5 5.4 2.3 2.6 4.8 4.4 5.6 6.2 2.6 3.4 
Lumber and timber basic products... ............-.-.. 7.7 8.5 5.9 6.7 5.0 5.4 3.9 4.7 5.2 5.6 4.3 4.3 
Furniture and finished lumber products. ............- 8.3 7.4 6.7 6.6 5.2 4.5 6.4 6.3 6.4 7.2 4.7 4.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... iubudebadiel 4.0 5.2 4.0 5.0 2.7 2.9 3.3 4.7 5.4 7.5 3.3 3.7 
SR. gc itltitenpactnngnendheccesants 4.1 4.0 4.3 4.6 2.9 2.7 4.9 4.6 5.5 5.8 4.1 3.9 
Apparel and other finished textile poeceets. S waceddinal 4.4 4.3 3.2 3.9 2.3 2.6 5.6 5.6 5.3 4.9 4.3 4.2 
Leather and leather products. ......................-- 4.8 4.0 3.4 4.0 3.1 2.7 6.6 6.2 5.3 5.3 4.8 4.5 
Food and kindred products................ ae Se 7.2 8.4 5.3 5.4 3.1 3.6 9.5 11.0 7.0 7.5 4.3 5.5 
ye EE I a: 4.9 3. 6 3.3 2.8 1.7 1.8 7.0 5.7 5.2 5.4 4.0 4.0 
Paper and allied poeructe aS SoS oul 3.7 5.1 3.0 3.4 2.3 2.4 4.6 4.7 4.5 6.0 3.5 4.0 
Chemicals and allied products......................-.-- 2.2 3. 5 2.4 2.7 1.2 1.4 3.0 4.2 3.4 4.3 2.0 2.8 
Products of petroleum and coal. .............-.. aitiedaiadnil 1.8 3.1 1,1 1.1 a .6 2.2 3.0 2.6 2.1 2.3 1.7 
A a a a 2.2 2.7 3.2 3.2 2.1 2.1 3.3 3.8 5.0 5.3 3.5 3.2 
Miscellaneous industries.........................-.... 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.9 1.6 1.6 4.9 4.5 3.7 4.4 2.3 2.8 

! These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all em- 2 Preliminary figures. 


ployees, inasmuch as some firms do not report separate data for women. 
ates for June are based on reports from 6,700 establishments covering 
4,200,000 workers. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 





Iron and steel and their products 




















































































































All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Total: Iron and steel gy Gray-iron and semi- 
and their products , R Steel castings 
Year and month mills 
Avg. Avge. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. = Avg. 
wkly. RR hrly. | wkly. a hrly. | wkly. i hrly. | wkly. ae. hrly. | wkly. ANE. hrly. | wkly. Ne. hrly. 
earn- come earn- | earn- | )o2.| earn- | earn- hone earn- | earn- oa earn- | earn- | )vd, | earn- | earn- | )¥. | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings “| ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average --.-.--- $23.86 | 37.7) 63.3 |$26.50 | 38.0 | 60.8 |$21.78 | 37.4 58.2 |$27.52 | 37.2 73.9 |$29.88 | 35.3 84.5 |$25. 93 37.1 69.9 
1941: January-...-..- 26.64 | 39.0} 68.3 | 30.48 | 40.7 | 74.9] 22.75 | 37.3 61.0] 31.07 | 46.4] 76.9 | 33.60] 40.2] 86.9] 30.45] 41.2 73.9 
fo 43.38 | 39.7 | 109.3 | 46.24 | 39.3 | 117.7 | 40.46 40.1 | 100.9 | 46.80 | 38.5 | 121.6 | 47.85 | 36.4 | 131.4 | 48.53 40.4 120.3 
August.......- 44.99 | 40.5 | 111.2 | 48.02} 40.5 | 118.6 | 41.89 | 40.4 | 103.6 | 48.78 | 39.9 | 122.2 | 49.84 38.2] 130.5] 50.90! 41.8 121.8 
Septem ber....- 45.39 | 40.3 | 112.6 | 48.36 | 40.3 | 120.1 | 42.34) 40.3 | 105.0 | 49.29 | 39.7 | 124.1 | 50.28 38.0] 132.5] 52.58 2.3 124.3 
October.......| 45.73 | 40.5 | 113.0 | 48.90 | 40.7 | 120.2 | 42.45 | 40.2 105.6 | 49.86 | 40.3 | 123.9] 50.39 38.7 | 130.3 | 53.36) 42.8 124.8 
November..... 45.79 | 40.2 | 113.9 | 48.62 | 40.2 | 121.0 | 42.87 | 40.3 | 106.5 | 49.91 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.82 | 38.8 | 131.0 | 52.78 41.8 126.3 
Decem ber. ...- 46.96 | 40.9 | 114.8 | 49.57 40.8 | 121.6 | 44.24] 41.1 | 107.7 | 49.67 | 39.8 | 124.8 | 48.59 | 37.0 | 131.4 | 53.98 | 42.6 126. 6 
1947: January - ...--- 47.10 | 40.6 | 116.1 | 49.60 | 40.5 | 122.4 | 44.47] 40.7 | 109.4 | 50.64] 40.2] 126.1 | 50.89 | 38.2 | 133.2) 54.43 | 42.7 127.5 
February..--.-.- 47.29 | 40.4 | 117.0 | 49.74 40.5 | 122.9 | 44.67 | 40.4 | 110.7 | 50.33 40.0 | 125.8 | 50.67 | 38.5 | 131.7 | 54.04 2.1 128.3 
 Sneeaglee 47.69 | 40.4 | 118.0 | 50.30 | 40.7 | 123.6 | 44.89 40.1 | 111.9] 51.31 40.4 | 126.9 | 51.77 | 38.9 | 133.3 | 54.49] 42.3 120.0 
Be nticincede 47.50 | 40.1 | 118.6 | 50.34} 40.5 | 124.3 | 44.40 | 39.6) 112.2] 51.78 | 40.4 | 128.0 | 52.83 | 39.2 | 134.7 | 54.57 42.6 130.6 
enuibedeoed 48.44 | 40.1 | 120.7 | 51.72 | 40.5 | 127.8 | 44.88 | 39.7 | 113.0] 53.71 40.3 | 133.3 | 56.26 | 38.9 | 144.5 | 56.34 42.6 132. 2 
Sibcatsedecte 49.33 | 40.2 | 122.6 | 53.00} 40.6 | 130.4 | 45.32 | 39.8 | 113.9 | 55.17] 40.4 | 136.4 | 58.12 | 30.5 | 147.2] 56.70 | 42.3] 134.5 
, SE 49.03 | 39.8 | 123.2 | 52.23 | 40.0 | 130.6 | 45.65 | 39.6 115.2 53.58 | 39.2 | 136.5 | 55.20 | 37.2 | 147.1 | 55.64 41.6 134.1 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and Tin cans and other , Cutlery and edge 
Steel castings fittings tinware Wirework fools 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average. .....- $24.16 | 36.0) 67.1 |$27.97 | 36.9 | 75.9 |$21.33 | 36.4 | 658.1 |$23.61 | 38.8 | 61.1 |$25.96 | 38.1 | 68.3 |$23.11 | 39.1 60.1 
1941: January -....-- 28.42 | 40.2 | 70.7 | 32.27| 41.4 | 78.0! 25.42 |) 40.5] 62.6) 256.31 39.8 | 63.9 | 28.27 | 30.7) 71.2] 25.90 | 40.5 65.2 
1946: July_..........- 49.60 | 40.6 | 122.2 | 46.35 | 36.7 | 126.3 | 41.55 | 40.1 | 103.5 | 43.47 | 40.9 | 106.7 | 49.61 41.9 | 118.3 | 43.74 42.3 103. 2 
August._......- 51.28 | 40.7 | 126.0 | 49.32 | 38.9 | 126.9 | 42.30 | 40.8 | 103.6 | 45.97 | 42.6 | 108.6 | 49.36 | 41.5 | 118.8 | 44.98 43.1 104.3 
Septem ber-.... 51.50 | 40.7 | 126.6 | 49.28 | 38.3 | 128.6 | 43.67 | 40.7 | 107.1 | 46.22 | 41.9 | 111.1 | 49.89 | 41.3 | 120.7 | 45.83 43.0 106. 5 
ctober.......| 52.27 | 40.9 | 127.7 | 50.27 | 38.9 | 120.3 | 45.23 | 42.3 | 106.8 | 44.68 | 40.8 | 110.0 | 48.87 40.9 | 119.6 | 46.49 43.0 108.0 
Novem ber...-- 51.74 | 40.4 | 128.2) 51.87 | 39.9 | 120.8 | 45.92 | 43.0 | 106.7 | 42.68 | 39.1 | 100.7 | 48.04 | 40.6 | 120.5 | 46.41 42.7 108. 6 
bawon 61.35 | 40.3 | 127.5 | 51.72; 39.8 | 130.0 | 46.17 | 41.8 | 110.3 | 44.79; 40.8 | 110.4 | 49.28 | 41.0 | 120.2 | 47.50 | 43.3 109. 
1947: January --...--- 52.92 | 40.9 | 128.8 | 50.68 | 39.0 | 120.8 | 49.51 | 43.9 | 112.8 | 44.30] 40.0 111.1 | 50.05 | 41.3 | 121.3 | 47.19 | 42.7! 110.4 
February -.-..-- 52.81 | 40.9 | 129.0 | 49.72 | 38.6 | 128.8 | 47.90 | 42.6 | 112.4 | 43.78 | 39.4 | 111.7 | 49.60 | 41.0 | 120.8 | 47.59 | 42.7 111.3 
a aaare 52.72 | 40.5 | 130.0 | 52.23 | 40.0 | 130.5 | 48.71 43.0 | 113.2 | 44.95 | 40.3 | 111.6 | 50.50 | 41.2 | 122.6 | 47.85 | 42.9 111.5 
oy a cininamdal 53.52 | 41.0 | 130.6 | 53.01 40.4 | 131.1 | 48.41 42.4 | 114.2 | 44.85 | 40.1 | 112.7 | 49.79 | 40.7 | 122.4 | 46.84 41.6 112.6 
itiogeeeseée 55.02 | 41.0 | 134.1 | 54.33 | 40.5 | 134.2 | 51.86 | 43.4 | 119.3 | 45.66 | 40.2 | 113.8 | 49.72 | 39.8 | 125.0 | 46.04 41.1 114.1 
STR 54.36 | 39.8 | 136.5 | 56.18 | 40.5 | 138.7 | 52.27 | 43.0 | 121.5 | 47.61 40.3 | 118.1 | 52.19 40.1 | 130.0 | 48.85 41.9 116.4 
GRE 55.08 | 40.4 | 136.4 | 56.25 | 40.3 | 139.5 | 49.65 | 41.4 | 119.6 | 51.34] 41.5 | 124.1 |] 51.85 | 39.7 | 131.1 | 47.45 | 41.2 115.1 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge Stoves, oil burners, | Steam and _hot- 8 , 
tamped and enam- 
a a Hardware Plumbers’ supplies —— — po oe eled ware and gal- 
pena where classified ttings vanizing 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average. .._._- - 49 | 39.7 | 61.8 |$23.13 | 38.9) 659.3 |$25.80 | 38.2) 67.6 |$25.25 | 38.1 66.6 |$26.19 | 37.6 | 60.7 |$23.92) 38.1 62.7 
1941: January -.....-. .49 | 44.7 66.2 | 25.24 40.9 | 62.1 | 27.13 39.0 69.6 | 26.07 | 38.7 67.8 | 30.98 42.5 73.2 | 26.32 39.4 66.5 
1946: July..........- 46.16 | 42.5 | 108.7 | 43.75 | 41.2 | 106.6 | 43.98 39.0 | 112.8 | 44.68 39.6 | 112.9 | 46.28 | 39.5 | 117.2 | 43.15 | 38.7 111.4 
August ........ 46. 91 42.4 | 110.6 | 44.88 41.7 | 106.9 | 46.00 40.2 | 113.8 | 47.16 40.6 | 116.1 | 47.81 40.3 | 118.6 | 45.53 40.5 112.5 
Septem ber____- 47.59 | 42.5) 112.1 | 45.11 41.2 | 109.5 | 45.63 39.4 | 115.7 | 47.36 | 40.2 | 117.8 | 49.72 | 40.8 | 121.9 | 45.49 39. 6 115.0 
October.......- 49.01 42.9 | 114.1 | 46.24 41.9 | 110.5 | 48.64 41.4 | 117.4 | 48.89 41.0 | 119.2 | 51.45 41.1 | 125.2 | 46.83 40.7 115.0 
November... . 49. 03 42.4 | 115.8 | 45.65 | 41.3 110.6 | 48.06 | 40.7 | 118.3 | 48.64 40.6 | 119.9 | 50.83 40.6 | 125.3 | 46.10 39.7 116.1 
paheeee 50.02 | 43.3 | 115.6 | 46.42; 41.7 | 111.3 | 49.68 41.4 | 120.2 | 49.61 41.3 | 120.1 | 48.78 39.9 | 122.2 | 48.30 41.1 117.6 
1947: January_....-- 50.39 | 43.3 | 116.4 | 47.04 41.6 | 111.9 | 51.27 42.3 | 121.9 | 50.26 | 41.1 | 122.4] 50.12 | 40.7 | 123.1 | 47.57 40.5 117.6 
February -....- 49. 54 42.6 | 116.4 | 47.45 | 41.9 | 113.1 | 48.51 39.9 | 121.5 | 49.02 | 40.2 | 122.0 | 50.31 40.7 | 123.5 | 46.71 39. 6 117.9 
March... ....- 49.93 | 42.9 | 116.3 | 47.20) 41.7 | 113.5 | 49.90 | 40.7 | 122.7 | 49.79 | 40.6 | 122.6 51.02] 40.9 | 124.6 | 48.14 40.3 119.3 
a Diteneened 50.48 | 42.9 | 117.6 | 47.90 | 41.5] 115.3 | 50.22) 40.6 | 123.6) 50.11 40.7 | 123.0 | 61.63 | 40.6 | 127.1 | 48.44 40.3 120. 1 
Ses 50.86 | 42.5] 119.8 | 49.15 | 41.7 | 117.9 | 49.92 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.38 40.2 | 124.9 | 51.39 40.1 | 128.2) 49.96 40.1 124.7 
IN, vcdiesenae 51.22 | 42.4] 120.7 | 49.53 41.4 | 119.5 | 51.81 40.4 | 128.3 | 51.00 40.3 | 126.7 | 53.72 40.8 | 131.6 | 50.29 39. 6 126.9 
RS 49.40 | 41.0 | 120.4 | 49.22 41.1 | 120.4 52.45; 40.3 | 130.1 | 50.63 40.0 | 126.6 | 52.32 39.5 | 132.5 | 50.00 39. 0 127.9 
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Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Fabricated _struc- | Metal doors, sash, Z Screw-machine 
tural and orna- frames, molding B eae F oe, and products and Steel paaoee, ke gs, 
rose and anil mental metalwork | and trim? , wood screws and drums 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wily briy. | wkly. wily brly. | wkly. L. hrly. | wkly. a hrly. | wkly. Et brly. | wkly. Ave. hriy. 
earn | Pours | earn- | earn- | pou, | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | )oy2, | earn- | earn- | ).): | earn- | earn- | )Y- | earn- 
ings ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average.......|$27.905 | 38.5 | 72.7 /....... eesee: ea $26.04 | 37.7 | 60.0 ($20.45) 38.4] 76.7 |_......].......].--.... — oa SS 
1941: January...... ee. Gls Ge icusselleccncnn meee ee Ue Ue OO” er ee ee eee el 
— FO 46.38 | 39.3 | 118.5 |$49.50 | 41.3 | 120.1 | 41.59 | 36.6 113.0 | 49.72 | 37.8 | 131.4 |$48.60) 41.5 | 117.4 |$42.94 | 38.2] lias 
August........| 48. 60 40.7 | 119.6 | 50.23 41.2 | 121.8 | 46.41 40.4 | 114.3 | 53.94 40.0 | 134.9 | 50.65 42.8 | 118.4 | 47.06 41.7 113.0 
September....| 48. 85 40.6 | 120.3 | 52.13 41.1 | 126.9 | 45.70 | 38.9 | 116.7 | 54.22; 39.5 | 136.3 | 50.57 | 42.3 | 119.6 | 45.46 | 39.8 114.3 
October.......| 49. 74 41.0 | 121.4] 51.58 | 41.6] 124.0 | 46.89 | 39.7 | 117.6 | 55.86) 40.4) 188.3] 52.13 | 43.3 | 120.4 | 47.02] 41.1 114.4 
November._..| 48.06 | 30.6 121.3 51.45 | 40.8 | 126.1 | 48.87] 41.0] 118.9 56.22}; 40.1 | 140.1] 51.50] 42.5] 121.2] 50.16] 423 118.5 
December.....| 51. 10 41.7 | 122.5 | 53. 54 42.8 | 124.9 | 48.76 40.8 | 119.2 | 58.04 40.9 | 141.8 | 52.19 | 42.9 | 121.6 | 50.68 | 42.8 118.3 
1047: January....... 49. 82 40.5 | 122.9 | 51.06 41.8 | 122.1 | 48.83 40.2 | 121.1 | 59.01 41.3 | 143.0 | 52.21 42.7 | 122.4 | 48.41] 39.9 121.8 
February...... 50. 40 41.0 | 123.0 | 51.21 41.6 | 123.0 | 50.46 41.2 | 122.2] 59.78 | 41.5) 144.0] 51.99 42.5 | 122.4 | 50.95 40.9 124. 6 
March .......- 51.73 41.7 | 124.0 | 53.56 42.3 | 126.8 | 50.28 40.9 | 122.7 | 60.42 41.7 | 144.8 | 53.42 43.0 | 124.3 | 50.85 41.0 124. 2 
April. . 51. 04 41.7 | 124.6 | 52.00) 41.5 | 127.6 | 50.72) 41.4] 122.3] 50.68; 41.3 | 144.3 | 52.73 42.5 | 124.2) 51.16} 40.9 125. 2 
th edeawed 53. 07 41.8 | 126.9 | 56.06 42.9 | 130.7 | 53. 51 42.1 | 126.8 | 60.22; 41.3 | 145.9 | 53.37 42.3 | 126.2 | 51.75 | 40.5 127.9 
nid mcidinninind 54. 90 42.0 | 130.6 | 54.83 42.2 | 120.1 | 54.49 41.5) 131.1 | 61.76) 40.9 150.5 53.79 | 42.1] 127.8] 53.49/ 41.0 130. 5 
PalGivecctiete 63.64 | 40.7 | 131.8 | 53.08 | 41.3 | 127.9 | 51.37 | 39.8 | 130.0 | 59.01 | 30.7 | 148.7] 52.93 41.4] 127.8] 53.04) 40.3] 131.6 
Iron and steel and 
their products— Electrical machinery weer ~:~ aoe 
Contin e 
Total: Electrical Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machinery, 
Firearms machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrica 
ai" Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average......-. $27.28 | 41.3 66.0 |$27.09 | 38.6 | 70.2 |$27.95 | 38.7 72.2 |$22. 34 38. 5 58.1 |$28. 74 38.3 75.1 |$29.27 | 39.3 74.6 
1041: January...... 35. 09 48. 6 72.2 | 31.84 42.4 75.1 | 33.18 | 43.4 76.5 | 24.08 | 38.2] 63.2 | 32.47] 41.4 78.4 | 34.36 | 44.0 78. 1 
RO RE ee 41. 06 41.0 | 124.4 | 45.59 39.4 | 115.8 | 46.31 38.9 | 118.9 | 40.40 39.1 | 103.4 | 47.80 41.1 | 116.4 | 49.76 40.4 123.2 
August........] 49. 86 40.4 | 123.5 | 47.49 40.6 | 116.9 | 48. 28 40.2 | 120.2 | 41. 54 39.8 | 104.4 | 49.71 42.2 | 118.1 | 50.99 40.9 124.6 
September. ...| 53. 30 42.3 | 125.9 | 48.31 40.8 | 118.5 | 49. 24 40.5 | 121.4 | 42.63 40.0 | 106.6 | 50.60 42.2 | 119.9 | 51.74 41.1 126. 0 
October .......| 51.10 40.7 | 125.6 | 48. 28 40.7 | 118.6 | 48.92 40.3 | 121.3 | 42.88 40.1 | 107.0 | 51.36 42.7 | 120.3 | 52. 57 41.5 126. 6 
November....| 52.89 | 40.7 | 130.1 | 48.33 40.6 | 119.1 | 40.12 | 40.2 | 122.1 | 43.42) 40.3) 107.6 | 50.48 | 42.0 | 120.3 | 52.06 | 40.9 127.3 
December... ... 53. 37 40.5 | 131.8 | 49.13 41.1 | 119.5 | 49.80 | 40.7 | 122.4 | 44.38 | 40.9 108.6 | 51.58 | 42.7 | 120.8 | 52.87 41.4 127.7 
1947: January....... 54.15 41.3 | 131.2 | 48.63 40.5 | 119.9 | 49.64 40.3 | 123.1 | 42.33 39.4 | 107.4 | 51.48 42.5 | 121.3 | 53.12] 41.4 128.3 
February 54. 33 41.3 | 131.5 | 48.13 40.0 | 120.3 | 48.98 39.7 | 123.2 | 41.72 | 38.6] 108.0 | 51. 59 42.3 | 122.2 | 53.22 41.3 129.0 
March 55.00 | 41.7 | 133.5 | 49.07 40.5 | 121.2 | 50.28 | 40.4 | 124.4 | 42.37 | 39.1 | 108.2] 51.52) 42.1 | 122.6) 53.82) 41.5 129.8 
pT RE ES iA. 62 41.1 | 133.0 | 48.36 40.0 | 121.0 | 50.22 40.2 | 125.0 | 42.31 38.9 | 108.8 | 47. 84 40.5 | 117.9 | 54.25 41.5 130. 8 
ih cockocet 56.38 | 41.3 | 136.6 | 50.24 39.8 | 126.4 | 52.65 | 40.1 | 131.4 | 44.57 | 39.1 | 113.9 | 46.52] 30.1 | 118.9) 55.20/ 41.4 133. 4 
June ..| 57.54 | 41.6 | 188.3 | 51.57 | 39.8 | 120.5 | 54.04; 40.5 | 133.5 | 43.98 | 38.2] 115.1 | 49.62) 38.8 | 127.7 | 56.30 | 41.3] 136.3 
) SSF Re 56.69 | 41.0 | 1388.4 | 51.88 | 30.7 | 130.6 | 53.81 | 40.0 | 134.2 | 45.86 | 39.4 116.4 | 50.57 | 38.7 | 130.7 | 56.14 | 40.9) 137.2 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Agricultural ma- : 
Machinery and ma- Machine-tool acces- 
chine-shop products Engines and turbines Tractors ee excluding Machine tools sories 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....... $28.76 | 30.4) 73.0 |$28.67 | 37.4) 76.7 |$32.13 | 38.3 83.9 |$26.46| 37.0] 71.6 |$32.25| 42.9| 75.2 |$31.78| 40.9 77.7 
1941: January....... 34.00 | 43.7 77.7 | 36.50) 44.1 82.7 | 36.03 | 41.5 | 86.8 | 29.92 39.5 75.7 | 40.15 | 50.4 79.7 | 37.90 50.0 75.8 i 
1046: July........ ...| 40.49 | 40.7 | 121.2 | 52.86 40.3 | 131.3 | 49.73 | 37.9 | 131.1 | 47.55 | 39.7 119.9 | 42.44] 41.3 | 126.9 | 54.63) 41.1 133. 0 
i 51.15 | 41.6) 122.8) 51.95 | 39.0} 132.8 51.01 39.1 | 130.3 | 48.66 | 39.9 | 122.4 | 5407 | 42.0 | 129.1 | 56.89] 41.8 136.1 
September....| 51.05 | 41.2 | 123.8 | 55.26 | 40.5 | 136.5 51.21 39.3 | 1380.2 | 50.42 | 40.4 | 124.7 | 54.45 41.9) 130.0 | 58.76 | 42.5 138.0 ; 
October .......| 51. 91 41.6 | 124.5 | 55.38 | 41.1 | 136.5 | 52.28 | 40.2) 130.2 | 50.34) 40.4) 124.5] 55.61 42.6 | 130.6 | 58.70 | 42.6 137.8 
November... ..| 51. 38 41.1 | 124.9 | 55. 57 40.5 | 137.0 | 52. 53 40.3 | 130.4 | 49.65 39.8 | 124.8 | 55.90 42.3 | 132.2 | 58.08 42.1 138.0 
December..... 6262 41.8 | 125.7) 56.88 41.5 137.1 | 51.90; 40.1 | 129.7 | 49.75 | 39.8 | 125.1 | 56.66; 42.8 | 132.2] 59.71 43.2 138. 1 
1047: January.......| 52.78 41.7 | 126.4 | 56.08 4.10 | 136.8 | 51.96 39.5) 131.5 | 49.84 39.9 | 125.0 | 56.17 | 42.2) 132.6 | 58.43 | 42.5 137.9 
February...... 52. 61 41.5 | 126.7 | 56.37 41.1 | 137.2 | 51.96 39.8 | 130.5 | 51. 59 40.6 | 127.2 | 56.09 42.3 | 132.5 | 58.16 41.8 139. 2 
March........| 53.10 | 41.6) 127.5 | 56.92 | 41.2/| 138.2) 52.900; 40.3 | 131.4) 51.78 | 40.1 | 129.2 /| 56.46/) 42.3 133.4) 58.40| 42.1 138. 9 
ADEE, cectvcti 53. 31 41.6 | 127.9 | 57.27 41.3 | 139.4) 54.73 40.3 | 135.8 | 51.93 40.2 | 128.9 | 56.06 42.0 | 133.4 | 58.66 41.8 140. 4 
eas 54. 44 41.6 | 130.7 | 58.74 41.2 | 142.8 | 56.95 39.9 | 142.6 | 53.18 40.0 | 133.0 | 57.13 42.1 | 135.7 | 58.92 41.7 141.4 
, ee ee 55. 53 41.5 | 133.6 | 60.20} 41.2) 146.0 | 56.96 39.4 | 144.7 | 55.80 | 40.8 | 136.8 ; 58.31 42.2 | 138.1 | 59.14 41.6 143.2 
, Se 55. 00 40.8 | 134.9 | 59. 51 40.3 | 147.7 | 57.40 | 39.8 | 144.7 | 56.83 41.0 | 138.5 | 56.78 41.6 | 136.6 | 58.42; 41.2 142.7 
' 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: 


Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'\—Con. 





Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
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Sewing machines, 
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Textile machinery Typewriters and calculat- wringers and dri- domestic and in- frigeration equip- 
ines ers, domestic ? dustrial ment ? 

Year and month tl laa 
Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. wy | AVE. 
wkly. | A¥8- | hriy. | wkly. rly. | wkly. | sys. | hriy. | wkly. | ANE: | hirly: | wkiy.| AY®: | ihriy. | wkly.| Ave: | hriy: 
earn- hemes earn- | earn- earn- | earn- | hours | earn: | earn- | 5; | earn- | earn- | ours | earn- | earn- hours | earn 
ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ”| ings 

39.8 | 66.0 |$23.98 | 37.3 as $30.38 | 37.2] 81 2 wey az — 
 Average.....-- $26.19 \ . . . 3 /$30. . + 2 ns os non ns Ss a Sa Ao aeeiT 
30.13 | 44.6) 67.7| 2640) 301] 67.6) 94.78) 41.4) 846 |.------|....-.-|.......|.....--|0.2000-|e22eeee|oneee oon 
1946: July......----- 47.42 | 41.4 | 114.4 | 46.49] 41.7 | 111.6 | 56.29 | 41.9 | 134.9 [$44.99 | 40.7 | 110.5 $49.58 | 43.1 | 115.6 |$46.77| 38.6] 121.0 
TT ee 48.28 | 41.9] 115.2 | 46.01 41.1 | 111.9 | 52.84] 39.9 | 133.8 | 46.30 | 41.2 | 112.4 | 52.27 42.1 | 124.8 | 48.46 | 39.7 122. 2 
September....| 49.43 | 42. 6 | 116.1 | 47.19 | 41.7 | 113.2 | 57.91 42.6 | 137.0 | 47.87 | 41.7 | 114.7] 51.15 | 40.4 | 127.4] 49.54| 40.f 123. 5 
October. .-.-.- 50.26 | 42.9) 117.3 | 47.89) 41.9] 114.3 | 57.34 | 42.3 | 136.6 | 49.60 | 42.7 116.1] 52.63 | 41.2] 128.2 49.71 40.2 123.7 
November_...| 49.60 | 41.8 | 118.6 | 48.98 | 42.1 | 116.5 58.42 | 41.8 | 140.6 | 45.76) 39.6) 115.5 | 52.63 40.8 | 129.1 | 47.67 | 38.4 124.1 
eaianibi 52.12 | 43.5) 119.9 | 47.41 40.6 | 116.9 | 56.37 40.7 | 139.1 | 48.43 41.5 | 116.8 | 54.13 41.7 | 180.2 | 47.56 | 38.1 124.9 
1947: January..-...-- 53.15 | 43.2 | 122.9 | 47.56} 40.8] 116.5 | 57.14 41.1 | 139.9 | 52.31 42.4 | 122.5 | 54.02 41.5 | 130.7 | 51. 59 40.4 126.7 
February--...-.| 53. 67 43.1 | 124.5 | 47.95 40.9 | 117.1 | 60.47 42.7 | 142.7 | 49. 21 40.4 | 121.8 | 54.61 41.6 | 181.5 | 48.79 38. 2 127.6 
ER. casecui 53. 43.2 | 124.8 | 48.13 40.9 | 117.6 | 60.68 42.5 | 143.9 | 52.31 42.1 | 124.1 | 55.28 42.0 | 132.1 | 51.09 40.0 128. 1 
jp eee 53.14 42.5 | 125.1 | 49.29} 41.2 | 119.7 | 61.83 42.4 | 146.9 | 53.91 42.8 | 125.8 | 54.46 41.2 | 132.8 | 53.42 40. 7 131.2 
Dineacsandé 54.10 42.6 | 126.9 | 50.75 41.6 | 121.9 | 61.68 42.3 | 146.8 | 54.89 42.5 | 129.1 | 56.25 41.7 | 135.5 | 53.19 40.4 131.7 
/ | Ere 5A. 42.6 | 128.9 | 52.19 | 42.8 | 120.9 | 63.67 | 41.9] 151.0] 55.16] 41.8 | 131.8] 58.97 | 41.7 | 143.5] 54.77/) 40.4 135. 6 
) eS 55.40 | 41.9 | 132.1 | 52.09} 43.8 | 118.0 | 63.38) 41.5) 151.9 | 54.85 | 41.6] 131.8 | 58.43 | 41.0] 142.5 | 55.37| 40.8 135. 6 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Total: Transporta- Aircraft and parts, “~~ : 
tion equipment, Locomotives Cars, electric- and excluding aircraft Aircraft engines Shipbuilding and 
except automobiles steam-railroad 2 engines boatbuilding 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average... -.-- $30. 51 38.9 | 78.5 |$28.33 | 36.7 | 77.1 |$26.71 | 36.0] 74.1 |$30.34] 41.5] 74.5 |$36.58 | 44.1 83. 5 |$31. 91 38.0 &3. 5 
1941; January......- 35.69 | 43.1 82.8 | 34.79 | 42.8] 81.4 | 29.57 | 38.5) 76.8 | 34.13 | 44.7] 77.6] 42.16 | 47.2] 89.2 | 37.69] 42.0 89. 3 
1946: July.......---- 53.70 | 39.3 | 136.6 | 59.18 40.5 | 146.0 | 48. 21 39.6 | 121.9 | 53.01 40.0 | 132.5 | 54.72 40.6 | 134.8 | 55.20 | 38.4 143. 6 
August........ 53. 91 39.7 | 135.9 | 57. 27 39.8 | 143.9 | 50. 23 41.1 | 122.3 | 53. 85 40.7 | 132.3 | 56.08 41.4 | 135.4 | 54. 41 38. 0 143. 1 
September. -...| 52.65 | 38.8 | 135.6 | 57.92 | 39.6 | 146.2 | 49.38 | 39.9 | 123.8 | 53.73 40.6 | 132.3 | 56.93 41.9 | 135.7 | 50.91 35.7 142. 6 
ber.......| 54.32 40.0 | 135.9 | 60. 63 41.6 | 145.6 | 51.75 | 41.8 | 123.9] 53.81 40.6 | 132.6 | 57.31 42.1 | 136.3 | 53.96 | 37.7 143, 2 
Novemper_...| 52.37 | 38.4 | 136.4 | 57.22 | 39.9 | 143.3 | 52.46 41.2 | 127.2 | 52.53 39.6 | 132.6 | 51.06 | 37.2 | 137.3 | 51.47 35.7 144. 1 
Pnedbe 55. 35 40.6 | 136.2 | 59.99} 41.5 | 144.5 | 52.24 41.5 | 126.0 | 53.46 40.4 | 132.5 | 56,89 41.9 | 135.7 7. 21 40. 0 143.0 
1947: January___.--- 54.48 | 40.2 | 135.6 | 55.64) 39.8 | 139.7 | 52.17] 40.6 | 128.3] 52.59] 39.8 | 132.1 | 56.15] 41.4] 135.7] 57.05| 40.2! 142.0 
February---..-- 54.34 | 39.7 | 136.7 | 56.97 40.4 | 141.1 | 53.42 41.3 | 129.2 | 53.41 40.1 | 133.2 | 54.77 40.7 | 134.4 | 55,37 38.4 144, 2 
arch. .......| 54.25 39.8 | 136.2 | 51. 68 37.4 | 138.4 | 53.67 40.8 | 131.5 | 53,22 39.8 | 133.8 | 53.02 39.4 | 134.4 | 56. 59 39.9 141.8 
(Se 54.29 | 39.8 | 136.3 | 52.20 | 37.2] 140.2 | 53. 51 40.9 | 131.0 | 52.54 | 39.6 | 132.6 | 53.77 39.7 | 135.3 | 56.97 39.9 142.6 
ae 55. 31 40.2 | 137.6 | 59.09 40.2 | 146.9 | 54.80] 41.4 | 1382.3 | 52.42 | 39.5 | 132.8] 54.77 39.6 | 138.3 | 57.91 40.4 143.3 
ee FE 55.60 | 40.1 | 138.8 | 59.10} 40.0] 147.8 | 55.76] 41.1 | 135.6] 52.58 | 39.2 134.1 | 55. 44 38.8 | 142.8 | 57. 80 40, 6 142.5 
- RES 56.15 | 40.1 | 140.1 | 59.27 | 39.6 | 149.7 | 56.83 | 41.7 | 136.4 | 54.35 | 39.9] 137.1 | 56.19 | 39.2 | 143.5] 57.03 | 39.5 | 144.5 
Transportation 
equipment, except Nonferrous metals and their products 
automobiles—Con. 
Automobiles mS oom amines 
Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- | 4//0y!ng and rollin 
— =~ bicycles, metals and their| ing, primary, of Ey ad Clocks and watches 
products nonferrous metals except aluminum 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
SS a 35. 4 92. 9 |$26. 74 38. 9 68.7 |$26. 67 38. 2 69. 9 |$28. 77 39. 6 72.9 |$22. 27 37.9 58. 7 
 ) 3 SS a eee 38.9 | 96.9) 30.47 | 41.4] 73.6 | 29.21) 38.7] 75.5] 35.96| 44.0] 81.8] 23.90] 38.9 61.4 
1946: July.........-- $44. 64 38.2 | 116.9 ° 37.8 | 135.4 | 46.68 40.0 | 116.6 | 47.42 39.9 | 118.9 | 50.34 40.2 | 125.2 | 40.44 39.8 101.7 
a 49. 30 40.6 | 121.5 b 39.2 | 137.3 | 48.00 40.8 | 117.7 | 47.85 | 40.2 | 118.9] 51.59 | 40.8 | 126.6 | 42.75 41.1 103. 9 
September-_.._| 50. 95 41.2 | 123.8 | 53. 38.5 | 138.5 | 48. 55 40.7 | 119.2 | 48. 65 40.3 | 120.8 | 51.39 40.7 | 126.4 | 43. 68 41.0 106, 4 
aaa 53. 24 42.6 | 125.0 | 53. 38.8 | 137.6 | 48.92 40.9 | 119.5 | 47. 80 40.0 | 119.6 | 51.93 40.7 | 127.5 | 44,81 41.6 107.8 
November....| 52.39 41.2 | 127.0 | 53. 38.6 | 139.4 | 49, 24 40.9 | 120.4 | 48.25 39.8 | 121.2 | 52. 21 40.6 | 128.7 | 45.46 41.6 109.3 
December....- 55. 23 43.2 | 127.8 | 54. 39.4 | 139.5 | 50.40 41.7 | 121.0 | 49.75 41.1 | 121.5 | 53.69 41.7 | 128.6 | 45.39 41.4 109. 6 
1947: January__....- 50.29) 40.5 | 124.0 | 54.13 38.9 | 139.0 | 49.91 41.0 | 121.7 | 49.39 40.4 | 122.7 | 53.45 41.3 | 129.3 | 43.83 39.7 110.3 
February ....- 50.40; 40.1 | 125.8 | 54.29 38.8 | 139.9 | 50.12 41.0 | 122.2 | 50.04 40.6 | 123.4 | 53.92 41.5 | 130.0 | 44,88 41.0 109. 6 
March.......-. 52.43) 41.4 | 126.7 | 55.45 | 39.7 | 139.6 | 50.26 | 41.0 | 122.6 | 50.66 | 40.9 | 123.9 | 53.68 | 41.2 | 130.2 | 44.83 40.7 110.1 
p =e 52.36) 41.3 | 126.9 | 54.14 | 38.5 | 140.6 | 50.30 | 40.8 | 123.4 | 51.05 | 40.8 | 125.2 | 53.45 40.9 | 130.5 | 44,71 40.4 110.8 
.| 54.60) 41.8 | 130.7 | 55.96 38.3 | 146.3 | 51.15 40.6 | 126.0 | 52.87 41.4 | 127.8 | 53.01 39.8 | 133.0 | 45.07 40.1 112.4 
55.00} 41.5 | 133.5 | 57.48 38.7 | 148.5 | 52.06 40.5 | 128.6 | 54.20 41.6 | 130.3 | 55.10 39.7 | 137.9 | 45.82 40.0 | 114.5 
De cihncnes on 55.77} 42.3 | 132.6 | 56.39 37.7 | 149.5 | 51.16 39.6 | 129.0 | 53.85 41.4 | 130.2 | 54. 54 39.2 | 138.1 | 44. 58 39.0 114.2 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanvfacturing Industries '—Con, 





Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 


Textile-mill products and other fiber 
manufactures 





Total: Textile-mill 


Cotton manufactures, 












































































































































Marble, granite, slate ‘ 
Lime ’ Abrasives Asbestos products products and other ~ oe 
Year and month and other products fiber manufactures | °* pt smallwares 
Avg. Avge. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. a | AVE. 
wily. | AY8: | inrly. | wkly.| AY®: | hriy. | wkly.| Ae | rly. | wkly.| A°?: | briy. | wkly.| ASE: | hrly. | wkly. | AY® | hriy: 
earn- |}, Y- | earn- | earn- ae earn- | earn- | Pours | earn | earn- | 7,2, | earn- | earn- | 10,9; | earn- | earn- | )))¥: | earn- 
ings | "°F ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings >| ings | ings *! ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ee ee ee Se EES, RR SE ae ee eee $24.43 | 39.0 | 62.7 ($16.84) 36.6] 46.0 /$14.26 | 36.7 38.9 
1061: JaRENE Face. 0000] -covccnlcoccess lessees 4.20) 24.6) 70.8 |......./.......]......- 27.26 | 41.3 | 66.0] 18.01 | 36.9] 48.8] 15.60] 37.2 41.9 
1946: July...-------- $42.11 | 44.9] 93.2] 42.44] 41.9] 100.4] 47.02] 30.9] 117.9] 48.70] 42.9] 113.€ | 34.76] 39.6] 87.7] 31.64] 39.4] 80.3 
August.......- 45. 27 46.6 96.7 | 43. 68 43.0 | 101.0 | 46. 63 39.9 | 116.8 | 49. 56 43.5 | 113.9 | 37.00 40. 1 92.4 | 54.81 39.8 87.5 
September. ...| 45.66 | 46.9 | 97.4 | 42.64 41.6 | 102.2 | 45.35 | 38.0] 119.4 | 49.19 | 42.9 | 114.5 | 37.54 40.0] 94.0 | 35.35 39.8 RS. 8 
October. ....-- 45.12 46. 6 $6.6 | 44.18 42.9 | 102.6 | 45.11 38.1 | 118.5 | 49. 86 42.0 | 118.7 | 38.09 40, 2 94,8 | 35. 57 39. G RY. 2 
November_-_-.| 45.69 | 46.2] 98.8 | 42.76] 41.6] 103.4 | 48.45] 39.9] 121.4] 50.18 | 41.9] 119.8] 38.38] 40.2] 95.5 | 36.14 40.3 80.8 
December.....| 46.06 | 46.7] 98.2 | 44.26] 42.4] 104.9 | 50.38 | 41.6] 121.2) 50.79 42.7 | 118.8 | 39. 2€ 40.9 | 95.9 | 36.85 40. 9 90. 0 
1947: January -..----- 43. 83 44.7 08.3 | 43.88 | 42.1 | 104.5] 52.70] 43.2 | 122.0] 51.91 43.2 | 120.2 | 39. 29 40. 5 97.0 | 37.06 | 40.6 91.4 
February ...-..| 44. 80 45.3 98.1 | 44.18 41.9 | 105.6 | 49.46 40.7 | 121.6 | 52.73 43.9 | 120.1 | 40.32 40. 4 99.7 | 37. 56 40. 5 92, 7 
March........| 45.70 | 46.2] 98.6 | 45.30] 42.0] 107.5 | 50.63 40.4 | 125.4 | 63.03 43.8 | 121.0] 41.01 40.0 | 102.4 | 39, 22 40.1 07.9 
pv" See 46. 53 46. 6 99.4 | 45.51 42.1 | 107.9 | 49.72 39.7 | 125.3 | 52.46 42.8 | 122.5 | 40.12 39.1 | 102.7 | 38. 53 39.3 98. 1 
BEND -éwascuece 45. 95 44.7 | 101.7 | 46.67 42.9 | 108.5 | 50.10 39.6 | 126.4 | 52. 58 42.6 | 123.4 | 39.86 38.9 | 102.5 | 37.73 38.8 07.4 
, a 47.33 | 44.8 | 104.5 | 46.07 | 42.2] 108.5 | 48.66] 39.1 | 124.4] 54.51 43.0 | 127.1 | 39. 54 38.6 | 102.4 | 37.10 | 38.3 97.0 
FEE ehocdaveds 46.48 | 43.8 | 104.2 | 45.43 42.2 | 108.2 | 46.69 | 37.1 | 124.9 | 55.76] 43.6 | 127.1 | 39.44 38.4 | 102.7 | 37. 21 38. 3 97.3 
Textile-mil] products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
—_— weernane worsted 
ilk and rayon manufactures, ex- - ' Knitted outerwear 
Cotton smallwares goods cept dyeing and Hosiery Knitted cloth and knitted gloves 
> finishing 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average......- $18, 22 39.0 47.4 |$15.78 36. 5 42.9 |$19. 21 36.4 52.8 |$18. 98 35. 6 53.6 |$18.15 46.8 |$17.14 37.0 46,1 
1941: January ....-.-- 19.74 39.3 50.3 | 16. 53 35.7 46.1 | 21.78 | 37.9 57.6 | 18. 51 33. 8 55.0 | 19. 90 37.9 50.3 | 17.65 35, 8 48.9 
i" 2 a 37.44 | 41.2] 90.9 | 34.94) 40.7] 85.8] 41.18 | 40.5] 101.7 | 33.47 | 37.2] 89.9 | 33.98 | 42.3 | 92.3 | 33.73 | 38.6 87.0 
August_......_| 38. 67 41.0 94.2 | 37.42 41.3 90.6 | 41. 88 40.9 | 102.4 | 35.96 38. 1 94.6 | 39. 20 42,2 92.9 | 34.35 38. 6 RR. | 
September--_--_| 38. 33 40.5 94.7 | 37. 20 40.4 92.2 | 42.44 41.1 | 103.4 | 36.65 37.7 97.4 | 39.85 41.9 95.1 | 35. 84 38. 6 91.8 
October. .-..-.- 39.00 | 40.6] 96.1 | 38.67] 41.6] 93.1] 42.40] 40.9 | 103.7 | 37.65 | 38.3} 98.2] 39.94] 41.7 | 95.7] 36.¢9 | 30.4 92, 2 
November----.}| 38. 09 39.7 96.1 | 38.69 41.1 94.1 | 41. 67 40.1 | 103.8 | 38, 26 38.4 99.5 | 39.99 40.9 96.7 | 37.14 39. 5 93. 0 
December... --- 39. 64 41.0 96.7 | 39. 57 41.8 94.4 | 42.96 41.3 | 103.9 | 39.05 38.8 | 100.6 | 39. 26 40. 2 07.2 | 36.74 39. 2 2. 8 
1947: January.......| 40.48 41.0 98.7 | 40. 21 41.1 97.5 | 43.10 41.3 | 104.5 | 38.35 38.1 | 100.7 | 39.03 40.9 95.4 | 36.49 38.4 4.4 
February - - - -- 40. 59 40.5 | 100.4 | 41.45 41.6 99.6 | 47.44 41.0 | 115.6 | 38.40 38.1 | 100.9 | 40, 89 41.3 98.9 | 36, 68 38.4 04.8 
March......-- 40. 69 40.4 | 100.8 | 41.94 41.5 | 101.2 | 46.28 40.1 | 115.5 | 38.41 7.8 | 101.6 | 41.00 41.6 98.6 | 36.75 38. 5 W.7 
,_ ae *39. 68 39.5 | 101.7 | 40. 89 40.2 | 101.6 | 45. 26 39.1 | 115.9 | 36.35 35.9 | 101.0 | 39.49 39.9 $8.9 | 35. 58 37.3 Gh, 2 
i anessuned 39. 60 39.1 | 101.4 | 41.73 41.0 | 101.9 | 45.28 39.2 | 115.8 | 36,42 35.9 | 101.4 | 40.06 40.3 98.5 | 35. 51 37.6 93.9 
) SS 38. 85 38.5 | 101.0 | 41.08 40.3 | 101.5 | 45.75 39.4 | 116.0 | 35.42 35.2 | 100.5 | 40.32 40.3 98,2 | 35.11 37.0 4.1 
SEES 39.55 | 39.1 | 101.7 | 41.25 | 40.3 | 101.9 | 45.33 39.1 | 116.0 | 36, 27 35.3 | 102.8 | 40.95 40.7 98.8 | 33.90 | 36.5 93. 0 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—C ontinued 
Dyeing and finishing | 
Knitted underwear textiles, including |Carpets and rugs,wool Hats, fur-felt Jute goods, except felts} Cordage and twine 
woolen and worsted 
2° ee ee Pee a 
Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
1939: Average... ...- $15. 05 36.9 41.0 |$20.82 | 38.6 53.5 |$23.25 | 36.1 64.4 |$22. 73 32. 2 70.7 | 
1941; January -.-.--- 16.06 | 36.0) 44.6 | 21.65 39.3 55.1 | 25.18 | 37.3 67.5 | 27.12 | 36.2 75.5 | : 
| | 
1046: July........... 31.00 | 38.1 £1.0 | 39.66 | 41.9] 94.5 | 41.03 | 40.0] 102.7 | 48.38 | 39.3 | 123.3 |$36.39 | 42.2] 87.8 [$34.43 | 40.2) 8.6 
August-_....... 31. 79 38.1 83.0 | 40.92 42.1 97.1 | 42.10 40.4 | 104.3 | 52.93 39.7 | 135.2 | 38. 23 43.4 89.7 | 37.17 41.3 G0, 1 
September....| 32.70 | 38.1 | 85.2 | 40.72| 41.4 | 98.3 | 43.72 | 41.3 | 106.1 | 53.25) 40.9 | 130.0 | 39.47 | 44.0 | 91.2] 37.86) 41.4 91.4 
October ._...-- 33.05 | 38.4] 85.5 | 42.69] 42.3 | 100.8 | 46.01 | 41.1 | 112.2] 52.92] 40.6 | 130.2 | 39.52) 43.7) 91.8] 37.63 | 40.9 92, 2 
November. .-..} 33. 31 38.7 85.9 | 43. 54 42.2 | 103.3 | 46.83 41.2 | 113.9 | 52.83 40.2 | 130.9 | 29. 68 43.8 92.0 | 37.94 40.3 04.3 
December-_--.- 34.26 | 39.3 86.8 | 45.38 | 43.6 | 104.2 | 47.86 41.8) 114.7 | 53.70 | 41.3 | 129.9 | 40.57 44.4 92.9 | 39.08 41.4 04.4 
1947: January.......| 33.70 | 38.7 | 86.9 | 45.67) 43.3 105.5 | 46.51 | 40.7 | 114.5 | 50.15 | 39.1 | 127.7 | 40.090) 43.9) 92.8) 30.14) 41.1 95.1 
February--...-.. 34. 22 38.8 | 88.1 | 45.75 42.9 | 106.5 | 46. 51 40.5 | 114.9 | 49.60 | 38.9 | 127.2 | 41.74 43.4 97.9 | 51.00 41.0 96.4 
March......... 34.86 | 38.7] 89.9 | 46.12 42.6 | 108.3 | 47.12 40.8 | 115.8 | 49. 22 38.0 | 129.7 | 41. 57 43.2 97.9 | 40.00 40.6 08.4 
7 ea 34.22 | 38.3) 80.1 | 45.95 | 41.3 | 111.4 | 47.69 | 40.4 | 118.1 | 47.28 | 36.3 | 130.0 | 40.98 | 42.7) 97.7 | 40.23) 40.5 00, 2 
35.18 | 39.0 | 90.4 | 45.62 41.1 | 110.8 | 48.30 | 41.2 | 117.5 | 46.81 36.4 | 128.9 | 42.12 43.4 98.5 | 39.11 39, 2 09. 6 
tnnsimninenes 34. 85 38.8 | 90.1 | 46.13 41.6 | 110.9 | 49.02 41.3 | 118.8 | 48.88 | 37.5 | 131.1 | 41.13 | 43.0] 97.4 | 38. 26 37.9 101.2 
34.46 | 38.3 | 89.8 | 44.47) 40.1 | 110.1 | 49.80 | 40.6 | 122.8 | 45.65 | 36.0 | 129.0 | 37.92 41.0 | 94.1 | 38.71 | 382] 101.4 
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TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '— 


Continued 





Year and month 


1939: Average 


1041: January... 


November 


Decem ber 


1947: Jannary .. .... 
February. ... 


March... 
April... 
May.... 


c_ as 


Ga ctibess 


7 
1039: Average 
1041: January 


1646; July 
August 
September 
October 


November... 


December 
147: January 


February... 


March 
April... 
May 
June 


GUE atdoones ‘i 


1980: Average 


1041: January . . ...-. 


1946: July 
August 
September 
October 


December... .. 


Apparel and other finished textile products 





| Total: Appare! and 
| other finished tex- 
| tile produets 


Men’s clothing, not 
elsewhere classi- 
fled 


Shirts, collars, and 
nightwear 


Underwear and 
neckwear, men’s 


Work shirts 


Women’s clothing 
not elsewhere clas. 
sified 





: | Ave. 
*| wkly. 
| hours 
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SSS=HRE ES 





SEE5 


35. 44 
35. 36 | 
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NoPDoaxancoe ooenvcceo CRN 
st 
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sss 
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bry. 
earn- 
ings 
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earn- 
ings 
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wkly. 

earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


wkly. 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. Avg. 
earn- | Wkly. 
hours 


ings 


Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 

wkly. 

earn- 
ings 


| Avg. 
B- | rly. 





| Cents 
$19. 32 58.1 
20. 40 60.7 


35. 84 


BSSR 


Cf re Qs OC@e+10 
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37. 
38, 
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37. 
37. 
36. 
37. 
37. 
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SSSSses RS 
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$13. 75 
14. 22 


27. 90 
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29. 62 
30. 39 
32. 04 
33. 22 
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32. 11 
31. 62 
32. 01 
$1. 54 
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ot 
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19. 47 


42. 67 
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41. 58 
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ther products 





Total: Leather and 
leather products 


Boot and shoe cut 
stock and findings 


Boots and shoes 


| 
Leather gloves and | 
mittens | 





Cents 
$19. 13 52.8 
20. 66 55. 4 


36. 46 
36. 74 
37. 49 
37. 07 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '— 

















Continued 
Food 
’ Slaughtering and Condensed and . 
Total: Food meat packing Butter ? evaporated milk Ice cream Flour 
Year and month ane aoatineene 
! | 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. | Avg. io | AVE 
wkly. as - | brly. | wkly. AN hrly. wah. a brly. | wkly. EN 4 hrly. | wkly. ony hrly. | wkly. ANE. _hrly 
earn- | } 2, | earn- | earn- hours | earn | earn- | Pours | earm- | earn- | Pon 3, | earn- | earn- | our. | earn: | earn- | ty” | earn- 
ings | "°UFS| ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings S| ings 
-—— 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
1939: Average... .--- $24.43 | 40.3] 60.7 ($27.85 | 40.6 68.6 ($22.60 | 46.7] 48.4 /.....--/...-...]....... $20.24 | 46.2] 62.6 |$25.80/) 42.3) 60.5 
1941: January. ..--.-| 24.69 | 39.0] 63.3 | 26.84) 39.3) 68.1 | 22.84) 44.6) 50.9 |-...-../-..-..-|--..--. 20.41 | 44.2] 65.3 | 25.27) 41.0! 60.8 
1946: July.---------- 43.22 | 43.8] 98.6 | 48.05 | 43.0] 111.5] 40.71 | 47.4] 85.6 |$43.48| 48.8] 89.1 | 45.67] 48.3] 923/48.63) 48.8) 99.7 
August _.-...--- 44. 34 43.7 | 101.5 | 48.37 43.4 | 111.6 | 40.67 46. 4 87.5 | 43.55 48.0 90.8 | 45.71 47.6 93.5 | 50.37 49.3 | 102.4 
September -.--- 43. 59 43.0 | 101.3 | 41.11 35.9 | 114.4 | 41.38 46.7 88.2 | 43. 95 47.6 92.4 | 46.48 46.8 95.6 | 52, 21 49.1 | 106.4: 
October. ....-.-| 43.85 42.4 | 103.5 | 43.06 37.5 | 114.7 | 41.39 | 46.5] 89.2] 43.41 46.7 92.9 | 47. 54 47.6 | 96.8 | 52.45 48.8 | 107.6 
November.....| 44. 84 42.9 | 104.6 | 51.15 44.9 | 113.7 | 40.09 44.7 89.5 | 43. 16 46.3 93.3 | 46. 86 46.0 97.6 | 51.77 | 48.2) 107.5 
December - -- -- 46.93 | 44.4 | 105.8 | 51.73 | 46.4 | 111.9 | 42.29; 46.9; 90.7 | 44.50] 46.5 | 95.7] 48.84, 46.6 | 100.4 | 54.61 50.3 | 108. 7 
1947: January - .----- 47.31 43.6 | 108.4 | 57.20; 47.5 | 120.6 | 42.24 46.2 91.7 | 46.32 46.6 99.5 | 48.79 46.8 | 100.5 | 55.18 | 49.9; 110.6 
February ------ 46.40 | 42.7] 108.8 | 52.82 44.3 | 119.3 | 42.44 45.8 92.6 | 46. 64 46.2 | 101.0 | 48.04 46, 2 90.7 | 53. 08 48.9 | 108.7 
March......--- 46. 05 42.3 | 108.8 | 49.87 41.9 | 119.1 | 43.00 45.5 93.5 | 47. 04 46.2 | 101.9 | 47. 58 45.7 | 100.8 | 53.77 | 49.3 | 109.3 
_ no &cinegenaee 46. 20 42.1 | 109.7 | 50. 22 41.8 | 120.4 | 43.47 46.8 93.2 | 48.16 46.8 | 103.0 | 47.32 46.0 | 100.2 | 52.44 | 47.5) 110.5 
| PE FS 43.0 | 111.0 | 53.37 44.0 | 121.4 | 43.91 46.3 94.8 | 49. 52 48.3 | 102.6 | 47.36 45.8 | 100.9 | 51,82 | 47.8] 108.5 
ba ES Ee 48. 27 43.2 | 111.9 | 54.40 44.5 | 122.2 | 45.60 | 47.4 95.9 | 50. 57 48.7 | 103.9 | 48. 78 46.4 | 102.5 | 55,82 49.9 | 111.4 
pa SR 48.79 43.3 | 112.7 | 57.15 44.7 | 128.2 | 44.75 47.0} 95.5 | 50.18 48.1 | 104.4 | 49.62 46.5 | 103.9 | 57.72 | 50. § 113.9 
Food—Continued 
Cereal preparations Baking ? ones neers Sugar, beet Confectionery ? — 
Cents | | Cents | Cente | | | Cents Cents | Cents 
UU Se eS ee $25. 70 41.7 | 62.1 |$23.91 37.6 63.6 |$24. 68 42.9 | 58.5 |$18. 64 38. 1 49. 2 | $24. 21 43.6 55, 6 
SE SE 560s act otealéonosseldagecss 26. 46 41.1 | 64.4 | 22.73 | 35.0 65.0 | 24.03 36. 5 63.0 | 19.19 37.6 51.1 | 25. 28 42.0 60, 2 
1066: Fan ....<.-.--.- $43. 85 41.5 | 105.8 | 43.81 44.8 98.0 | 39.97 39. 3 101.8 | 40. 67 37.3 | 109.1 | 33.76 38. 6 85.4 | 40. 52 44.7 90, 2 
August _-......- 46. 27 42.7 | 108.3 | 44.63 45.0 99.4 | 39.27 39.1 100.4 | 40.76 | 38.3 | 106.5 | 35.13 39.7 86.6 | 40.45 44,2 91,1 
September...._} 47.15 42.4 | 111.2 | 44.60 44.5 | 100.3 | 38.35 37.9 101.2 | 48. 87 42.8 | 114.1 | 36.14 40.0 | 87.3 | 39.87 43.9 00. 4 
October - -- -- -- 48. 28 42.0 | 114.9 | 45.45 43.6 | 104.2 | 37.40 37.4 | 100.1 | 40.86 40.5 | 100.9 | 35.04 39.5 87.4 | 39. 30 42.4 91.8 
November -.---- 47.12 40.7 | 115.7 | 46.01 44.0 | 104.5 | 40.07 40.8 98.2 | 49. 59 48.6 | 102.1 | 36.79 39.8 90.5 | 39. 66 42.4 92.8 
December - -- . - 47.81 40.9 | 117.0 | 47.55 45.3 | 105.1 | 45.62 44.6 | 102.4 | 54.35 52.1 | 104.4 38. 19 41.4 90.2 | 41.37 43,2 04.9 
1947: January - ------ 48. 48 40.5 | 119.6 | 46.32 43.9 | 105.6 | 38. 83 38.8 | 100.1 | 44.34 40.5 | 100.5 | 37.06 39.8 93.0} 41.13 12.7 95.9 
February -..--- 49. 13 41.5 | 118.4 | 45.80 43.2 | 106.0 | 41.53 89.5 | 105.2 | 47. 29 40.5 | 116.9 | 37.75 39.9 94.9 | 40,85 42.3 06, 5 
March... .-.-.- 50. 03 41.4 | 120.8 | 45.17 43.0 | 105.7 | 44.40 41.6 | 106.7 | 44.79 37.4 | 119.9 | 37,87 39.8 95.1 | 41, 25 42.0 7.4 
Be. «a-se--.5 OD 39.6 | 121.8 | 45. 26 42.5 | 106.5 | 47.92 43.7 | 109.7 | 44.46 38.6 | 115.1 | 37.60 | 38.9 96.7 | 42. 50 43.1 O83 
ito opeces 49.77 40.4 | 123.2 | 44.84 42.5 | 105.6 | 44.35 | 41.3 | 107.5 | 43.79 38.9 | 112.5 | 38.77 | 30.8 97.6 | 43.10 43.6 08. 5 
FEE ES 50. 79 40.8 | 124.4 | 45. 50 42.6 | 106.7 | 52.30 | 45.9 | 113.2 | 47.38 40.8 | 116.2 | 39.34 39.3 | 100.4 | 44. 56 44.1 100, 2 
+ ER 53. 83 43.2 | 124.6 | 45.81 42.7 | 107.4 | 50. 21 | 45.0 | 110.4 | 46. 57 39.4 | 118.6 | 38.42 38.2 | 100.7 | 45. 98 45.0 101.8 
Food—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
, Canning and pre- |Total: Tobacco aoa . | Tobacco (chewing 
Malt liquors serving ” tactures | Cigarettes | Cigars and ———~ and 
i | = | | Poe =” eC ee r: come Seen 
Cents Cents Cents | Cents | | Cents | | Cents 
1939: Average ------- $35.01 | 38.3 | 91.6 ($16.77 7.0} 46.4 |$16.84 | 35.4) 47.6 |$20.88 | 37.2) 56.1 ($14.50) 34.7] 41.9 |$17.53 | 34.1 51.4 
1941: January ------- 34.57 | 36.4) 95.2) 16.67) 33.0) 51.0] 17.89) 35.7); 50.1 | 22.38 | 37.3) 60.0 15.13 | 35.0 | 43, 2 | 18.60 | 34.9 53, 7 
1946: July. ....--..-- 54.21 | 42.0 | 129.1 | 38.89 | 43.2 | 90.4] 33.24) 39.1 | 85.1 | 36.66) 40.1 91.5 | 31.05| 386) 80.3 29.45 | 37.1 | 79.4 
August___.....| 56. 36 42.5 | 132.4 | 41.12 42.3 97.6 | 34.16 38. 6 88.5 | 37.93 | 38.9 | 97.5) 31.50 38. 6 81.4 | 31.28 37.4 83.7 
September... 57.45 | 42.7 | 134.4 | 41.50) 43.5 | 96.0] 35.25 | 39.5) 80.3) 39.25; 40.3 | 97.4 | 32.69 | 39.0) 83.4 | 31.87 | 38.0 83.9 
Iber_.......| 56. 57 42.5 | 133.0 | 40.82 | 41.7 98.3 | 36. 47 40.3 90.5 | 41.08 41.6 98.8 | 33.48 39. 6 $4.4 | 32.66 38. 7 4.4 
November-.--. 56.68 | 42.5 | 133.3 | 35.28 | 37.3 | 95.0] 36.66 | 39.7) 92.4 | 41.7 41.1 | 101.5 | 33.27 | 38.6] 85.7] 33.58 | 39.2 85.7 
Sieve Gn ve 43.7 | 136.7 | 37.93 38.8 98.2 | 38.12 40.2 94.7 | 43.03 40.9 | 105.3 | 34.85 39.9 87.1 | 34. 25 39. 1 87.7 
1947: January___.... 57.23 | 41.9 | 136.6 | 36.55 | 37.6] 97.5] 36.74 | 39.2] 93.8 | 41.36 | 39.7 | 104.1 | 33.80 | 39.0 | 86.2 | 33.16 | 37.6 88.3 
February-_---- 56. 88 41.3 | 137.5 | 36.82 37.0 99.7 | 35.44 7.8 93.7 | 40. 76 39.1 | 104.3 | 31. 98 37.2 85. 6 32.03 | 36.0 RO 
March... -_..... 57. 83 41.8 | 138.1 | 37.40 37.7 99.5 | 35.21 | 37.5 93.9 | 40.23 38.7 | 103.9 | 31. 72 36. 7 85.9 | 32.79 36. 3 00. 3 
Ape ees 59.30 | 42.7 | 138.7 | 38.50 | 38.0 | 101.8 | 34.84 | 36.7 | 94.8 | 38.78 | 36.8 | 105.4 | 31.69 | 36.6 | 86.0) 33.86 | 37.4 W). 7 
61. 55 43.8 | 140.3 | 39.39 38.3 | 103.4 | 34. 46 36.3 94.8 | 38.33 36.1 | 106.1 | 32.03 37.4 | 85.3 | 29.72 | 31.6 04.0 
Jume.......... 64. 57 44.4 | 145.1 | 39.37 37.8 | 104.5 | 36.30 38. 2 95.0 | 41.67 39.4 | 105.7 | 32.08 | 37.4 | 85.4 | 34.49 | 36.9 03. 7 
Siiinedambenk 67.52 | 45.1 | 149.3 | 39.98 | 40.1 | 99.9 | 37.74 | 39.6 | 95.3 | 44.67 | 42.2 | 106.0 | 31.25 | 37.4 | 84.7 | 38.21 | 39.9 05.8 
| | | 
















































































































































































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tapi_e C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'—Con. 





Year and month 


1939: Average 
1041: January 


1046: 


July... — 
August .. 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 


April 
May 
June. . 
July... 


1047: 


Average 
January. 


July 
August 
September 
October 

“ November 
December. . 


1939; 
1941: 


1046: 


January ..... 
February 
March. 
Apes # 
May... 
June 

July 


1047: 


1939; 
iM): 


1946: 


Average... .... 
January..... 


, 0 ee eS 
August... 
September 
October. . 
November. 
December. .. 


1047: 


January 
February...... 
March 





Paper and allied products 


Printing, publishing, 



























































































































































and all industries 

Total: Total: Printing, pub. 
ra oe Paper and pulp Envelopes! Paper bags Paper boxes lishing, and allied 

industries 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 

wkly. a brly. | wkly. wile brly. | wkly. woe hrly. | wkly wu brly. | wkly. Avs. hrly. | wkly. Avg. hry. 

earn | Pours | earn- | earn- | Poy; | earn- | earn- | 5,2; | earn- | earn- | Po), | earn- | earn- | P we earn- | earn- ae earn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

$23. 72 40.1 59.2 |$24. 92 40.3 aS a ae ee ee ee $21. 78 40.2 §4.7 |$32. 42 37.4 86.6 
25. 16 40.0 | 62.9 | 27.02 en Ge Leveccenlnaccscstapcdiedinashiitiessaeelihobtal 22.26 | 38.8 57.6 | 33.49 | 37.8 88.6 
43. 12 42.8 | 100.7 | 46.06 43.8 | 105.3 |$40. 61 42.5 95.6 |$37. 42 41.3 91.1 | 39.93 41.9 95.3 | 51.79 40.2 128. 7 
44, 26 43.4 | 102.0 | 47.56 44.4 | 107.0 | 41.61 42.7 97.5 | 37.17 40.9 91.1 | 41.21 42.6 96.8 | 53.01 40.8 129.9 
44. 57 43.0 | 103.7 | 47. 55 43.8 | 108.5 | 41.60 42.6 97.6 | 37.89 40.9 93.1 | 41. 53 42.2 98.5 | 53.96 41.0 131. 5 
45. 61 43.4 | 105.0 | 49.05 44.5 | 110.2 | 42.15 42.6 98.1 | 38. 98 40.8 96.0 | 42.02 42.5 99.0 | 54.28 41.0 132. 5 
46, 08 43.3 | 106.4 | 49.37 44.4 | 111.1 | 43.98 42.6 | 103.1 | 38.78 40.1 97.0 | 42.74 42.4 | 100.9 | 55.11 41.0 134.3 
46. 87 43.7 | 107.1 | 49.92 44.6 | 111.9 | 44.51 43.0 | 103.5 | 39.96 | 40.7 | 98.3) 43.61 43.2 | 101.2 | 57.03 |. 41.5 137.4 
47. 05 43.2 | 108.8 | 50.18 44.2 | 113.4 | 44.68 42.8 | 104.3 | 40.52 40.2 | 100.9 | 43. 58 42.3 | 103.0 | 56.60 | 41.0 138. | 
47.42 43.2 | 100.8 | 50.98 44.3 | 114.9 | 44.43 42.6 | 105.6 | 39.93 39.9 | 100.1 | 43. 58 42.0 | 103.9 | 56.74 40.1 141.5 
47.92 43.2 | 110.9 | 51.27 44.3 | 115.7 | 44.69 42.7 | 106.4 | 40.43 40.3 | 100.6 | 44.10 | 42.1 | 105.5 | 58.19 40.3 144.3 
48. 20 43.0 | 112.1 | 52.07 44.4 | 117.3 | 44.94 42.8 | 106.3 | 39.69 39.5 | 100.7 | 43.98 41.5 | 106.0 | 58.69 40.1 146, 2 
48. 79 43.1 | 113.3 | 52.84 44.7 | 118.2 | 45.25 43.0 | 106.5 | 40.42 39.1 | 103.6 | 44.30 | 41.2 | 107.7 | 59.55 40.1 148. 6 
49. 93 42.9 | 116.5 | 54.79 44.5 | 123.1 | 46.13 43.0 | 108.2 | 41.69 39.6 | 105.4 | 44.87 41.3 | 108.8 | 59.89 39.9 150.0 
51, 06 42.9 | 119.0 | 56.36 44.5 | 126.6 | 45.27 42.2 | 108.3 | 42.93 39.5 | 109.2 | 45.39 | 41.4 | 109.8 | 59.53 39.7 150. | 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allied products 
Newspapers and Printing, book and Litho hin Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes, Drugs, medicines, 
periodicals job graphing and allied products and colors and insecticides 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$37. 58 Sar YS 06 UY UU TO OS eee eee ee $25.59 | 39.5] 64.9 |$28.48 | 40.5 70. 4 $24. 16} 39.7 59. 2 
38.15 35.4 | 105.2 | 31.64 39. 6 | EE ee SEY 27. 53 39.9 69.0 | 29. 40.3 74.1 | 24.68 39.3 61.9 
56.62 | 37.9 | 145.9 | 50.08 | 41.5 | 121.2 ($51.80 | 41.8 | 124.1 | 44.67! 40.7 | 109.8 | 46.62 | 42.2 110.9 | 38.42] 39.7 97. 0 
58. 09 38.7 | 147.5 | 50.83 41.8 | 122.0 | 53.97 43.3 | 124.6 | 44.91 40.8 | 110.2 | 47.41 42.6 | 111.4 | 38.91 39.8 97.9 
60. 04 39.4 | 149.5 | 51. 50 42.0 | 123.2 | 53.99 42.9 | 125.8 | 45.41 40.9 | 111.0 | 46. 52 41.4 | 112.4 | 39.05 39. 5 98. 7 
0. 28 39.3 | 151.1 | 51. 50 41.7 | 123.8 | 55.08 43.4 | 127.0 | 45. 50 41.3 | 110.2 | 47.07 41.6 | 113.4 | 39.91 40.2 99. 0 
61.11 39.3 | 152.8 | 52.60 41.9 | 125.9 | 55.76 42.9 | 129.9 | 45.88 41.3 | 111.2 | 48.16 41.8 | 115.4 | 41.06 40.2 101.9 
62. 95 39.3 | 156.9 | 54. 98 42.7 | 129.5 | 57. 55 44.1 | 130.6 | 47.14 41.6 | 113.3 | 49.17 42.2 | 116.6 | 42.01 40. 6 103. 5 
62. 08 38.9 | 157.5 | 54.19 42.0 | 129.7 | 57. 54 43.5 | 132.3 | 47.39 41.5 | 114.3 | 49.69 | 42.1 | 118.1 | 41.86 40.4 103. 6 
63. 00 38.6 | 160.7 | 54.07 40.8 | 133.6 | 56. 55 42.6 | 132.6 | 48.17 41.4 | 116.5 | 50.34 42.3 | 119.2 | 43.15 | 41.1 105. 2 
64. 25 38.8 | 162.6 | 55.67 41.1 | 136.4 | 58.47 41.8 | 139.8 | 48.60 41.3 | 117.7 | 51.63 42.5 | 121.6 | 42, 86 41.1 104. 4 
65. 29 38.9 | 165.1 | 56.13 40.7 | 138.6 | 58.80 41.8 | 140.8 | 48.93 41.0 | 119.2 | 51.81 42.5 | 122.2 | 42.80 40.6 105. 3 
67.10 38.9 | 169.9 | 56.41 40.6 | 139.7 | 57.73 41.2 | 140.3 | 49.80; 41.1 | 121.0] 52.36 42.5 | 123.6 | 43.19 | 40.3 107. 2 
67. 16 38.4 | 171.8 | 56. 56 40.7 | 140.8 | 58. 70 41.4 | 141.7 | 50.59 | 41.1 | 123.2] 52.81 42.5 | 124.4 | 43.49 39.9 109. 1 
66. 67 38.3 | 171.1 | 56.78 40.5 | 141.7 | 57.84 40.6 | 142.2 | 50.96 40.9 | 124.7 | 53.37 | 42.3 | 126.3 | 43. 50 39.1 111.4 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety | Ammunition, small- 
Soap products where classified fuses arms Cottonseed oil 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$28. 11 39.8 70.7 |$24. 52 37.9 | 64.6 |$31.30 | 40.0 78.4 |$29.99 | 38.8 77.3 |$22.68 | 39.0] 61.2 |$13.70 | 44.3 30. 2 
20. 58 40.0 74.0 | 27.26 | 39.2 69.6 | 33.10 | 40.3 82.2 | 31.56 | 37.8 83.5 | 24.05 | 38.6] 62.3 | 15.55) 44.6 33. 8 
47. 08 41.0 | 114.8 | 41.08 38.6 | 106.5 | 52.00 | 41.5 | 125.6 | 47.96 38.9 | 123.3 | 42.65 | 38.6 | 110.6 | 29.65 | 47.0 63. 1 
47.22 | 40.7 | 115.9 | 42.62 39.1 | 108.9 | 51.81 41.1 | 126.0 | 48.37 | 39.1] 123.7 | 39.53 | 38.7 | 102.3 | 30.84 46.9 65. 7 
47.30 40.5) 116.7 | 43.55 | 39.3 | 110.7 | 52.61 41.1 | 128.1 | 50.98; 41.3 123.3 | 44.05; 39.1 | 112.7] 31.93 | 49.9 64.0 
47.85 | 41.0) 116.6 | 42.98 39.2 | 109.7 | 52.87) 41.4 | 127.8 | 50.26] 40.7] 123.4 | 45.80; 40.4! 113.3 | 33.47 51.9 64.5 
48. 08 40.8 | 117.9 | 43.31 39.1 | 110.7 | 52.96 41.1 | 128.8 | 49.53 | 39.8 | 124.3 | 46.98 | 40.9] 114.8 | 35.14 52.6 66.8 
62.938 | 43.3 | 122.2 | 43.76 | 30.2! 111.7] 54.15 | 41.2 | 131.6 | 51.68 | 40.7 | 127.0 | 47.38 | 41.2) 115.0)| 36.49| 53.6 68. 1 
53.08 | 42.8 | 124.1 | 44.14) 30.5) 111.7) 54.77| 41.3 | 132.7 | 53.08 | 41.0] 120.5) 48.14 / 41.5] 116.1] 35.91 | 52.2 68. 8 
53.46 | 43.1 | 124.0 | 47.31 39.3 | 120.5 55.10 |} 41.0) 134.2 | 50.07 | 39.4 126.9 |.48.55 | 41.4 | 117.2) 35.77) 51.7 69. 2 
54. 12 42.5 | 127.2 | 47.92 39.2 | 122.1 | 55.33 | 40.9) 135.1 | 50.60 | 39.0 | 129.9 | 48.27) 41.6) 116.1 | 35.69 50.3 70. 9 
4. 78 42.8 | 128.1 | 48.50) 39.4 | 123.3 | 55.45 40.8 | 135.9 | 49.57 | 37.4 132.5 | 48.24 41.4 | 116.4 | 33.88 | 48.0 70. 6 
55.19 | 42.2] 130.9 | 48.37) 30.5) 122.4 | 56.35; 41.0 137.5 | 53.31 | 40.2 132.6 | 49.12) 41.2) 119.2 | 35.29; 49.2 71.8 
57.98 | 43.3 | 183.8 | 48.63 | 39.6 | 122.9) 56.80) 40.9) 139.0) 54.77 | 40.4 135.7 | 49.62 41.8) 118.6 | 35.83 | 48.6 73.7 
56.28 | 42.0) 133.9 | 48.60 39.6 | 123.0 | 57.73 | 41.1 | 140.4 | 56.47; 41.2 | 137.1 50.42); 41. 121.3 | 35.38 | 48.3 72.8 


















































See footnotes at 


end of table. 
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TaBLe C—1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'—Con. 
Chemicals and allied ‘ 
products—Con. Products of petroleum and coal Rubber products 
Total: Products of Coke and by- , Total: Rubber prod- 
Fertilizers Petroleum refining : Roofing materials 
Year and month petroleum and coal products ucts 
amar a la lalaiaaads 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. ’ Avg. | Avg. 4 Avg. | Avg. ‘ Avg. | Avg. , Avg. 
wkly. BR hrly. | wkly. SNE. hriy. | wkly. ANE hrly. | wkly. as hrly. | wkly. ANE: hrly. | wkly. | SNE. hrly. 
earn- am earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- h nurs earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings "| ings | ings *) ings | ings | "°4'*| ings 
— _— eo se | _—_—- — comes ae 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average. .._._- $14.73 | 36.8) 41.39 1903.03) 96.6] 80.4 1984.07 96.1} 07.4 |.......].......).......].......]..-.... €. 7.84) 36.9 75.4 
1941: January- -.- 14. 89 34.8 42.9 | 32.46 36.6 | 88.7 | 34.46 35.7 + | Sa SE PR case 30, 38 39.0 77.9 
1946: July.......---..| 34.11 42.7 79.8 | 54.19 40.0 | 135.5 | 57.02 39.7 | 143.7 |$46. 65 38.9 | 119.5 |$48.06 44.5 | 108.0 | 50. 60 39.2; 120.2 
August... ....| 35.09 42.1 83.4 | 54. 36 40.3 | 134.7 | 57.10 40.0 | 142.7 | 46.77 39.6 | 117.6 | 49. 61 44.5 | 111.4 | 51.03 39.4} 120.5 
Septem ber. - 35. 62 42.3 84.2 | 55.25 40.4 | 136.8 | 58.35 40.2 | 145.3 | 47.07 39.4 | 119.1 | 48,82 43.6 | 112.0 | 53. 69 40.6 132.3 
October. __._. - 33. 87 41.0 82.7 | 54.38 40.4 | 134.7 | 57.32 40.2 | 142.8 | 46.34 39.2 | 117.7 | 49.46 44.2 | 112.0 | 51.74 | 39.4 131.38 
November..-..| 32.97 | 40.1 82.1 | 54.50 | 40.3 | 135.1 | 57.11 40.0 | 142.9 | 46.64 | 39.5 | 117.7] 51.10) 44.4 | 115.0 | 52.93 40.0 132.3 
December_..._| 34. 64 42.1 82.4 | 54. 55 40.0 | 136.2 | 57.80 40.4 | 143.4 | 43. 56 36.7 | 119.1 | 50.92 44.1 | 115.6 | 54.63 41.1 | 133.1 
1947: January. .------ 33. 44 41.3 81.0 | 55.24 40.2 | 137.2 | 57.74 39.9 | 144.7 | 48.11 39.5 | 121.2 | 51.99 44.6 | 116.7 | 54.03 40.6 | 133.0 
February - - - -. 33. 44 41.4 80.8 | 55.39 40.1 | 138.2 | 57.75 39.8 | 145.1 | 48.88 39.6 | 123.1 | 52. 59 44.0 | 119.6 | 54.06 40.6 133.1 
Se 34. 42 42.3 81.4 | 56.53 40.2 | 140.8 | 59.15 39.8 | 148.8 | 48.95 39.6 | 123.1 | 53.14 44.6 | 119.3 | 52.97 39.8 133. 0 
April... - 35. 30 42.3 |. 83.5 | 57.41 40.5 | 141.8 | 60.24 40.1 | 150.1 | 49.19 39.9 | 123.2 | 54.21 44.7 | 121.1 | 55.23 39, § 139.7 
aS 36. 76 42.9 85.7 | 57.92 40.0 | 144.8 | 60.01 39.5 | 152.0 | 51.93 39.7 | 130.7 | 55.40 45.1 | 122.9 | 55. 30 39.0 141.6 
Gasascsocn 36. 41 41.8 87.1 | 59. 64 40.7 | 146.4 | 62.17 40.6 | 153.2 | 52.87 39.8 | 132.8 | 54.87 43.9 | 125.1 | 55.49 39.1 141.9 
Ee 41.8 88.6 | 60. 57 40.5 | 149.5 | 64,12 40.7 | 157.0 | 50.45 37.8 | 133.5 | 56.09 44.5 | 126.0 | 55.77 38. 6 144.6 
Rubber products—C ontinued Miscellaneous industries 
Rubber tir 4 ie P Total: be " a (profes- 
u r tires an u r ts an otal: Miscellaneous sional and scien- | Pianos, organs, and 
inner tubes shoes Rubber goods, other industries tific), and fire-con- parts 
| trol equipment 
ann ERESEEE GSE SRE REE SEES GREE De a a 
Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
1939: Average.-.-.--- $33. 36 35.0 95.7 |$22. 80 37.5 60.7 |$23. 34 38.9 60. 5 |$24. 48 29.3 62.4 1s - 
1941: January-.-..---- 36. 67 37.7 97.5 | 26.76 41.9 63.9 | 24.97 39.4 63.9 | 25.35 39.3 64.5 $35. 33 45.7 77.3 
1946: July.....-..... 56.11 | 38.0 | 147.2 | 42.98 | 39.6 | 108.5 | 44.93 | 40.8 | 110.2 | 42.42 | 40.5 | 104.8 | 49.06 | 39.9 | 122.9 |$44.04 | 40.6] 108.6 
August........ 55. 42 37.4 | 147.4 | 44.45 41.2 | 107.8 | 46.85 41.8 | 112.0 | 43.40 41.0 | 105.7 | 49.74 40.2 | 123.3 | 46.11 41.3 112.1 
September....| 59.89 | 39.6 | 150.7 | 45.27| 41.5 | 109.1 | 47.01 | 41.8 | 112.5 | 44.25] 41.1 | 107.6 | 50.43 | 40.3 | 124.3 | 47.73 | 42.2] 113.4 
October... .... 57.38 | 38.2 | 149.2 | 38.93 7.3 | 104.3 | 47.00 | 41.6 | 113.0 | 45.64] 41.4] 108.8 | 51.23 | 40.6 | 125.2] 48.31] 42.0] 115.1 
November. _-..| 58. 87 39.0 | 150.3 | 43.80 40.4 | 108.3 | 46.74 41.4 | 113.0 | 45.08 41.1 | 109.8 51.01 40.1 | 125.8 | 50.95 12.8 119.5 
Decem ber... - - 60.46 | 39.8 | 151.3 | 45.93 | 42.0 | 109.3 | 48.68 | 42.6 | 114.3 | 45.85 41.6 110.3 | 52.20] 40.7 | 126.9 | 47.65 | 40.5) 118.0 
1947: January ..--... 59.78 | 39.5 | 151.1 | 46.06 | 41.9 | 109.9 | 48.12 | 42.0 | 114.6 | 45.98] 41.1 | 112.0 | 52.00 | 40.1 | 127.3 | 53.37 | 42.5) 125.9 
February .....-! 59.90 39.3 | 151.7 | 45.83 42.0 | 109.2 | 48.27 42.1 114.7 | 46.06 41.0 | 112.3 | 51.50 39.7 | 127.9 | 53.20 42.3 126. 2 
March ........| 58.05 | 38.2 | 151.2 | 44.91 | 41.2 | 109.0 | 48.23 | 41.8 | 115.4] 46.71 | 41.0) 113.9 | 51.95 | 39.8 | 128.6 | 51.42] 41.0) 125.7 
April.......... 61.64 | 38.2 | 160.8 | 47.03 | 40.8 | 115.2 | 48.53 | 41.0 118.4 | 46.35 | 40.6 | 114.2 | 52.10 | 39.5 | 130.1] 51.53 | 41.4] 125.1 
ae 61.12 | 37.6 | 162.2 | 48.27 | 40.7 | 118.5 | 48.81 | 40.6 | 120.1 | 46.50 | 40.3 | 115.3 | 61.81 | 38.9 | 131.3 | 52.92 | 41.4 128. 5 
_ ape 61.35 37.7 | 161.5 | 49.62 41.4 | 119.8 | 48.95 40.5 | 120.9 | 46.96 40.3 | 116.6 | 54.15 39.5 | 135.1 | 62.25 | 41.1 | 127.3 
FF ico. 22---: 62.06 | 07.9 | 164.0 | 48.46 | 40.7 | 119.1 | 48.22 | 39.1 | 123.2 | 46.28 | 39.3 | 117.6 | 52.84 | 40.0 | 135.0 | 51.57 | 40.6 | 126.5 
| | 
Mining 
Metal 
Anthracite Bituminous coal ere 
Total: Metal Iron Copper Lead and zine 
; = cecal 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average__._._. $25. 67 27.7 $2.3 |$23.88 27.1 88.6 |$28. 93 40.9 70. 8 |$26. 36 35.7 73.8 |$28. 08 41.9 67.9 |$26. 39 38.7 68.3 
1941: January..... -| 25.13 27.0 92.5 | 26.00 29. 7 88.5 | 30. 63 41.0 74.7 | 28. 26 3¢.0 75.0 | 30.93 41.8 74.9 | 28.61 38.2 74. 
0G Jaay.........-. 49.53 | 31.7 | 156.2 | 52.27 | 36.0 | 145.7 | 47.70 | 39.6 | 120.5 | 48.10 | 40.2] 119.8 | 50.47] 41.2 | 122.5] 43.60] 36.2] 120.4 
EE 60. 65 37.9 | 158.8 | 62.84 42.8 | 146.6 | 49.59 40.9 | 121.2 | 48.03 40.2 | 119.4 | 52.13 42.4 | 123.1 | 48. 70 39.9 121.9 
September._..| 60. 67 37.7 | 161.1 | 61.65 41.8 | 148.0 | 49.53 40.6 | 122.1 | 48.45 39.8 | 121.9 | 51.09 41.9 | 122.1 | 49.47 40.3 122 
October ___..- 61.82 | 39.2] 159.3 | 62.49 | 42.9 | 146.0 | 49.63 | 41.0 | 121.0 | 48.06] 40.3 | 119.3 | 51.66] 42.3 | 122.0] 49.23 | 40.2 122 
November__. | 56.57 | 35.7 | 158.2 | 61. 54 41.7 | 147.7 | 48.59 | 38.9 | 121.9 | 46.26 38.4 | 120.7 | 50.71 41.7 | 121.7 | 48.63 39.5 123 
December--_--- 65. 82 40.9 | 161.5 | 60. 56 46.7 | 149.1 | 52.04 42.2 | 123.2 | 47.89 39.7 | 120.7 | 55.46 45.1 | 122.9 | 53. 69 42.3 126. 
1947: January-....-.- 62.40 | 39.1 | 159.4 | 69.54 | 46.7 | 149.1 | 50.65 | 41.2} 122.9 | 46.18 39.1 | 118.1 | 54.38 | 44.0 | 123.7 | 52.43 40.9 128.3 
February.._--. 57.42 | 35.1 | 163.7 | 66.30 | 43.6 | 149.1 | 52.01 42.0 | 123.8 | 48.71 40.5 | 120.3 | 54.64 | 44.3 | 124.1 | 53.19] 41.4 128. 6 
March__.___..| 64.84 39.8 | 163.2 | 64.90 43.7 | 148.4 | 51.63 41.6 | 124.1 | 48. 54 40.2 | 120.8 | 54,58 44.1 | 123.6 | 52.62 40.6 120.5 
hay itiacehinieshal 49. 89 32.3 | 154.5 | 54.14 36.4 | 148.3 | 51.68 41.8 | 123.7 | 48.00 39.9 | 120.2 | 54. 53 44.1 | 123.7 | 53.91 41.8 129. 0 
eee 59.15 37.2 | 159.3 | 65.51 44.3 | 147.0 | 53.96 42.2 | 127.8 | 52.62 40.9 | 128.6 | 56.47 | 44.5 | 126.8 | 54.22 41.8 129.6 
i ial beasts 62. 39 39.2 | 159.6 | 67.09 44.7 | 148.9 | 56.37 42.6 | 132.3 | 55.68 40.9 | 136.2 | 59.09 | 45.3 | 130.5 | 55.45 42.3 131.2 
sae 56. 26 36.0 | 156.4 | 56.19 32.5 | 173.2 | 54.05 41.2 | 181.1 | 52.86 39.2 | 134.8 57.79 44.7 129.4 §2. 81 40.5 130.4 
! | | | j 



































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries —Cop. 










































































































































































Mining— Continued | Public utilities 
Quarrying and Crude petroleum | Electric light Street railways 
nonmetallic production Telephone? Telegraph 4 and power and busses 
Year and month sy ll a ty = Ba 
| | 
Avg. . Avg. | Avg. ‘ Avg. | Avg. . Avg. | Avg. ‘ Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. | AS®- | briy. | wkly.| A®®: | briy. | wkly.| Ave | briy. | wkly.| A®®: | briy. | wkly.| AY | briy. | wkly.| AX®- | hriy: 
earn- hours eam- | earn- | ted | earm- | earn- hours earn- | eamm- be earmm- | earn- ek earn- | earn- ioe eain- 
ings | "| ings ings "| ings ings “| iags ings “| ings ings “| ings ings “| ings 
a | ee ee (eee > a | | | —_— 
Cente | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average ..}$21. 61 39.2 55.0 |$34.09 38.3 87.3 |$31. 04 39.1 4g SES 2 ae Siwy 39. 6 86.9 |$33.13 45.9 71.4 
1041: January .| 22.06 38.2) 57.6 | 33. 99 37.7 |} 88.5) 32. 52 39.7 es ees Pee 35. 49 39.4 90.3 | 33.63 45.3 73.1 
1946: July___. ..| 45. 61 5.4 | 100.4 | 52.97 40.4 131.1 | 44.82 39.7 | 113.5 |$41.15 45.2 91.0 | 51.96 41.5 | 125.8 | 54.60 48.4 109. 7 
August ..| 47.11 46.5 | 101.6 53.42 40.9 | 130.7 | 44.19 39.3 | 112.9 | 41.31 45.4 91.0 | 52.27 41.6 | 126.0 | 55.35 48.6 109. 9 
September 47.97 46.1 | 104.2 | 53.19 39.9 | 133.4 | 44.10 38.5 | 114.8 | 40.98 44.8 91.4 | 52.78 41.0 | 129.1 | 54.50 47.5 111.0 
October 48. 28 46.1 | 104.7 | 53.72 41.2 | 130.8 | 44.30 39.1 | 113.7 | 47.37 44.4 | 106.7 | 53.18 41.9 | 128.4 | 55.62 47.7 113.0 
November 47.40 45.4 | 104.5 | 54.26 40.4 | 133.4 | 44.40 39.3 | 113.1 | 46.25 43.5 | 106.3 | 53.61 41.6 | 130.2 | 54.64 47.3 112.5 
December 48. 07 45.8 | 105.2 | 53.15 39.5 | 134.6 | 42.28 38.0 | 113.2 | 45.94 43.2 | 106.2 | 54.58 41.4 | 133.7 | 55.26 47.9 114.2 
1947: January 45. 55 43.1 | 105.8 | 56.02 41.3 | 135.5 | 43.37 38.4 | 113.2 | 46.83 43.8 | 106.9 | 54.11 41.9 | 131.3 | 55.98 47.7 116.5 
Februat y 45. 34 42.8 | 106.2 | 55.86 40.2 | 139.0 | 43.31 38.0 | 114.1 | 51.23 44.0 | 116.4 | 55.37 41.6 | 135.2 | 56.70-+ 48.0 117.4 
March _..~-| 46.41 43.5 | 106.9 | 56.25 39.6 | 142.1 | 42.51 37.9 | 112.4 | 50.91 43.7 | 116.4 | 54.43 41.0 | 134.1 | 56.82 47.8 118.4 
ae 48. 67 44.5 | 108.0 | 58.7 40.8 | 144.4 | 32. 26 26.9 | 117.4 | 59. 27 47.3 | 125.2 | 55.90 42.2 | 134.3 | 56.94 47.8 119.0 
May ‘ ..| 49. 86 45.6 | 108.2 | 58.71 40.5 | 144.8 | 38.13 31.5 | 118.9 | 57.17 46.0 | 124.2 | 55.90 41.6 | 135.8 | 56.99 47.6 119.5 
June 50. 92 45.6 | 111.0 | 61.46 41.9 | 147.5 | 45.58 37.5 | 121.8 | 55.36 44.8 | 123.6 | 57.84 42.2 | 138.8 | 57.71 47.4 121.: 
July 60.75 | 45.2] 111.7 | 60.01 | 40.6 | 148.1 | 46.51 | 38.4 | 121.1 | 54.88 | 44.8 | 122.6 | 56.99 42.1 | 137.4] 57.65 | 46.5 | 123.7 
Trade 
Retail 
Wholesale ah 
: , Furniture and house- 
Total: Retail | Food General merchandise Apparel furnishings 
— ee — 
— Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1929: Average .. |$29. 85 41.7 71.5 |$21.17 43.0 53.6 |$23. 37 43.9 52. 5 ($17.80 38.8 45.4 |$21. 23 38.8 £4.3 |$28. 62 44.5 66. 0 
1041: January. .-| 30. 59 40.6 75.6 | 21.53 42.9 54.9 | 23.78 43.6 53.7 | 18.22 38.8 46.6 | 21.88 39.0 56.0 | 27.96 43.9 66. 6 
1046: July...........| 48.06 41.4 | 115.5 | 33.64 41.3 88.8 | 40.20 42.3 92.1 | 28.22 37.5 74.2 | 34.27 37.4 92.6 | 44.86 43.8 105.8 
August 48.14 41.7 | 114.8 | 33.81 41.3 89.3 | 40.38 42.7 92.4 | 28.63 37.6 74.7 | 34.93 37.5 92.5 | 44.52 43.5 104. 5 
September 49. 54 41.8 | 117.9 | 33.76 40.8 90.8 | 40.08 41.0 94.0 | 28. 57 36.7 75.6 | 35. 26 37.2 95.4 | 46. 59 43.9 108.0 
October ..| 40.44 41.9 | 117.2 | 23.19 40.1 00.7 | 40.16 41.0 04.3 | 27.65 35.7 75.7 | 24.98 36. 5 96.0 | 45. 84 43.3 107.4 
November. _..| 49. 80 41.6 | 118.6 | 33. 04 39.7 91.7 | 40.42 40.2 97.2 | 27.63 35. 5 76.0 | 34.74 36. 4 96.2 | 47.26 43.6 110. 1 
December.....| 51. 20 42.3 | 120.2 | 33.73 40.3 91.9 | 41.19 40.8 98.1 | 29.33 36.4 76.5 | 35.52 36.9 96.8 | 49.39 43.8 115. 2 
1947: January.......| 50.06 41.5 | 119.7 | 35.02 39.9 95.3 | 41. 50 40.1 | 101.2 | 29.75 35.9 81.1 | 35.89 36.9 95.7 | 45. 86 42.2 112. 5 
February... 50, 87 40.8 | 123.0 | 35.27 1 95.7 | 42.04 40.4 | 101.9 | 29.98 36.1 80.9 | 35.85 37.3 95.6 | 45.85 41.9 111.6 
March ‘ 50, 80 40.8 | 123;1 | 35.31 40.0 96.0 | 41. 67 40.1 | 102.2 | 29.91 36.0 80.9 | 35.99 36.8 97.5 | 46.96 42.1 115.2 
April sanel ae 41.2 | 122.9 | 35.93 40.0 97.4 | 42.39 40.0 | 102.9 | 30.60 36.1 $2.3 | 37.07 36.8 99.9 | 47.82 42.4 117.0 
May.... 51. 87 41.2 | 124.1 | 36. 50 40.0 98.5 | 43.29 40.0 | 104.9 | 31.24 36.0 84.2 | 36.98 36.9 99.7 | 49.01 42.5 119. 6 
June... ....| 52.88 41.6 | 124.2 | 37.82 40.8 99.6 | 44.57) 41.0) 105.8 | 32.41 37.1 84.7 | 37.86 $7.2 | 101.3 | 50.20 43.2 120.9 
July..... 52. 22 41.1 126. 7 | 37. 99 41.1 | 100.2 | 45.07 41.7 | 106.1 | 32. 59 37.6 85.3 | 37.82 37.2 99.9 | 49. 51 42.9 120.0 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasBLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'—Con. 












































Trade—Continued Finance 5 Service 
Retail—Continued Secu- 
grein. —_ trend Power laundries Cleaning and dyeing 
‘ A tiv Lumber and build- age ) . 
Year and month utomotive ing materials 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. vy | Avge. | Avg. ' Avg. 

wkly. Ase hrly. | wkly. oe hrly. | wkly. | wkly. | wkly. ae hrly. | wkly. as. hrly. | wkly. Es hrly. 

earn- | », pen earn- | eA@rn- | pours | CarN- | earn- | earn- | earn- |) 575 | earn- | earn | pourg | Carm- | earn | pore | earn- 

ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ~ | ings ings “| ings ings . ings 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average. ............|$27.07 | 47.6 | 57.1 |$26.22 | 42.7 | 61.9 | $36.63 | $36.32 ($15.25 | 46.6 | 32.4 /$17.69 | 42.7] 41.7 |$19.96 | 41.8 49.0 
1941: January- ---- __..-| 28.26 | 46.8] 60.6 | 26.16 | 41.7; 63.4] 38.25] 37.52 | 15.65! 45.9] 33.8 | 18.37 | 42.9] 42.9] 19.92] 41.9 48.8 
1946: July...-- , 47.36 | 46.1 | 104.6 | 42.32 | 42.7 100.1 | 64.04] 50.76 | 26.63 44.0] 60.2] 30.37] 43.4] 69.8 | 35.58] 43.2/ 82.6 
August__........-.--] 47.97 | 46.3 | 105.9 | 42.93 | 43.0 101.2 2.61 | 49.87] 27.15 | 43.8] 61.4] 20.97] 43.0] 69.3] 35.01 | 42.6 82,2 
Septem ber---.-..-....| 49.15 46.5 | 107.7 | 43.60 43.1 | 102.4 63. 50 50. 63 | 26.98 43. 5 62.0 | 30.45 42.9 70.8 | 35.81 42.9 83. 9 
a 48. 82 46.1 | 107.9 | 43.70 43.1 | 103.3 62. 24 51.20 | 27.27 43.8 62.6 | 30. 52 43.0 70.8 | 35.81 42.2 85.4 
November--_--...---.| 48. 74 46.1 | 108.7 | 43.32 42.3 | 104.0 62. 00 51.24 | 28.15 43.8 64.2 | 31.05 2.6 72.9 | 35. 32 41.9 85.4 
| ES. 50. 61 47.2 | 109.3 | 44.78 43.5 | 103.7 63. 78 52.25 | 28.40 43.7 65.1 | 32.13 43.5 73.9 | 36. 50 2.8 86.7 
1947: January...-.--.-----] 49.01 | 45.7 | 109.2 | 44.30 | 43.0 | 104.3 | 62.56 | 52.46 | 28.62 | 43.8 | 64.8 | 32.46) 43.3 74.5 | 36.29] 42.3 87.4 
DET. . cccunsuus 49.69 | 45.7 | 109.8 | 45.31 | 43.0) 106.1 | 63.87] 53.04 | 28.91 | 44.3, 65.4] 31.78 | 42.5] 74.8 | 34.93) 41.1 86, 1 
BE Sacbecuses= 49.58 | 45.4] 110.8 | 45.74) 43.3 | 106.8] 62.91 2.18 | 29.09 | 44.7] 64.2 | 32.18 | 42.4] 75.9] 36.41 | 42.0 87.6 
50.45 | 45.5 | 112.5 | 45.70 | 42.8 | 107.8} 61.36] 52.65 | 29.41 | 44.9] 64.2] 32.37 | 42.8] 75.7 | 36.77] 41.9 88.8 
Ss 50. 54 45.6 | 112.4 | 46.32 42.9 | 109.0 61.06 §2.35 | 29.23 45.0 64.3 | 32.45 42.7 75.6 | 37.70 42.6 89.4 
Se ..-| 52.2 46.0 | 114.1 | 47.43 43.3 | 110.4 64. 04 53.75 | 29.85 45. 2 65.0 | 33. 21 42.8 76.7 | 38.10 42.9 R08 
ok ET ees 50.59 | 45.4 | 113.9 | 46.46 | 42.5) 110.5 | 63.02] 62.14 | 20.36 | 44.9 | 65.2] 32.95 | 42.6] 76.9 | 37.08 2.1 89,2 









































1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments 


Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic—January 1947; com- 


enreeene 


_ 


| 


ieee 


covering both full- and part-time employees who worked or received pay 
during any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of July 1947. The 
figures shown below relate to firms reporting man-hour data in all cases 
except security brokerage and insurance; weekly earnings are based on a 
slightly larger sample (see footnote 1, tables A-5 and A-8). 

Manufacturing: 31,600 establishments; 6,705,000 production workers. 

Mining: 2,400 establishments; 307,000 production workers. 

Public utilities: 6,900 establishments; 698,000 employees. 

Wholesale trade: 8,800 establishments; 235,000 employees. 

Retail trade: 27,100 establishments; 652,000 employees. 

Finance: 3,900 establishments; 176,000 employees. 

Hotels (year-round): 900 establishments; 86,000 employees. 

Power lawndries and cleaning and dyeing: 1,300 establishments; 63,000 

production workers. 

For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
industries, the data relate to production workers only. For the remaining 
industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to all employees except high- 
paid executives and officials. Data for the two current months are subject 
to revision without notation. Revised data for earlier months are identified 
by an asterisk. 

2 New series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable 
with data shown for earlier periods: 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim—January 1947; comparable 
Decem ber 1946 data are $53.33, 43.2 hours, and 121.2 cents. 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.—January 1947; comparable December 
1946 data are $49.69 and 116.9 cents. 


parable December 1946 data are $49.81 and 119.4 cents. 

Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment—February 1917; comparable 
January data are $51.05. 

Cars, electric—and steam—railroad 
data are 130.3 cents. 

Aluminum manufactures—January 1947; comparable December 1946 
data are $48.34. 

Corsets and allied garments—August 1946; comparable July data are 
$32.21 and 85.2 cents. February 1947; comparable January data are $34.41 
and 91.5 cents. 

Butter—January 1947; comparable December 1946 data are 47.5 hours 
and 88.8 cents. 

Baking—May 1947; comparable April data are $43.62, 41.9 hours, and 
103.9 cents. 

Confectionery—January 1947; comparable December 1946 data are 91.8 
cents. 

Pnvelopes—February 1947; comparable January data are $44.12. 

5 Reflects work stoppages in April and May. 

‘These figures relate to nonsupervisory employees. Also excluded are 
messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional} 
headquarters, and of cable companies. Data relate to all line employees 
except those compensated on a commission basis. Excludes general and 
divisional headquarters personnel, trainees in school, and messengers. 

5 Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not available 

6 Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included. 

*Revised. 


March 1947; comparable February 
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TABLE C-2: Estimated Adjusted Hourly Earnings, Exclusive of Overtime,' of Production Workers jy 
Manufacturing Industries 





























All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Based on distribution of total man-hours worked among major industry groups 
ae a = 
Year and month As reported in January As reported in January As reported in January 
1941 1941 1941 
| As cur- As cur- As cur- a 
rently re- rently re- rently re- 7 
ported | Absolute Pha anal ported | Absolute PS ported | Absolute | index. 
| Value | 1941=100 value | 1941=100 value | i941 =100 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1941: January 66.4 66.4 100.0 72.2 72.2 100.0 60.1 60.1 100.0 
0 eee ee 76. 2 75.1 113.1 83. 5 82.6 114.4 67.0 66. 8 111.1 
EES SSE SRE AES 83.9 80.7 121.5 91.9 88.8 123. 0 72.3 71.8 119.5 
EF Se ee 85.9 81.9 123.3 94.1 90.5 125.3 73.3 72.6 120.8 
October... 91.6 86.3 130. 0 99.7 95.0 131.6 78.1 76.8 127.8 
1944: January... 93.1 87.7 132.1 101.3 96.5 133. 7 79.3 78.0 129, § 
October. 95. 6 90.8 136. 7 103.8 99. 1 137.3 82.9 81.7 135. 9 
1045: January. 97.0 92.0 138. 6 105.3 100. 5 139. 2 84.0 82.7 137.6 
October 04.5 94.2 141.9 102.1 101.4 140.4 87.0 86.3 143.6 
Ss MORIN. cistiiecttecece ndtbiidinbinee 96. 6 97.0 146. 1 103. 3 103. 7 143. 6 90.3 89.5 148.9 
SR a aaa 06.7 98. 2 147.9 103. 2 104.7 145.0 91.7 91.1 151.6 
March..... ES IRA RS nS 99.9 100.8 151.8 106. 7 107.8 149.3 93.9 93. 2 155. 1 
pene | ee ina an he tam 102.3 102.7 154.7 109. 6 110.2 152.6 95.4 94.6 157.4 
May..... socssctibeceutstedadiiencest 104. 2 104. 7 157.7 112.0 112.7 156.1 96. 6 95.9 159.6 
June... an eS ee 105.3 105.7 159. 2 113.4 114.2 158. 2 97.2 06. 4 160.4 
== sdehbtatidetGddtistechbhd 106. 4 106.7 160.7 115.0 115.5 160.0 97.7 97.0 161.4 
0 ES SIL SS ED 107.6 107.9 162. 5 115.0 115.6 160.1 100. 1 99.5 165. 6 
Se wre 109. 2 109. 4 164. 8 116.6 117.2 162.3 101.5 100.8 167.7 
8 OE eS 109. 109. 5 164.9 116.3 116.9 161.9 102.1 101.4 168.7 
UN i Adniglie ths nha ndkalonnt 110.3 110.5 166.4 117.5 118.1 163. 6 103.0 102. 2 170.9 
Decerm pr... Denaidinadénndadbemeliinand 110.7 110.6 166. 6 117.6 117.8 163. 2 103. 6 102.7 170.9 
1947: January........ bébbsbasuddibdnesiactitt 112.2 112.0 168. 7 118. 6 118.8 164.5 105. 5 104. 6 174.0 
February..... punciaadeinniennatin’ 113.3 113.1 170.3 119. 2 119.4 165. 4 107.0 106. 2 176.7 
sth). « ccctipuabhiremdbeniiaiiiain sand 114.2 113.9 171.5 119.6 119.8 165.9 108. 4 107.6 179.0 
EET EE STE 115.1 114.6 172.6 120.5 120.6 167.0 109.0 108. 0 179.7 
May i 117.0 116.7 175.8 123.8 124.3 172.2 109. 6 108. 5 180. 5 
June 118.8 118.4 178.3 126.1 126. 6 175.3 110.6 109. 5 182. 2 
July. 119.7 119.6 180.1 127.1 127.7 176.9 111.7 110.7 184. 2 





























! Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 
at time and half. The method of estimating adjusted hourly earnings exclu- 
sive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on 
holidays. Data for the months of January, September, and November, 


TABLE C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm ' 


therefore, may not be sepa comparable with data for the other months in 
which important holidays are seldom included in the reporting pay period. 
This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the compara- 
bility of the figure for January 1941 with those for the following months. 











































































































| Building construction 
All types, private Special building trades 
construction projects Pe a 
Total building General contractors Plembé aten:| Pulsitn ae 
umbing and hea a g and deco- 
Year and month All trades ? ing rating 
Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver 
age —. age | age — age age —_ age age — age | age my “| age | age ry “| age 
wkly | wijy jhourly| wkly wkl hourly| wkly wk! hourly | wkly wk hourly| wkly wkl hourly| wkly wkly hourly 
earn- | ), am 4 earn- | earn- | », tn earn- | earn- | }, —4 earn- | earn- | » wm 4 earn- | earn- | », wn A earn- | earn | pours | CarD- 
ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings* ings | ings? ings 
1940: Average....| (4 (*) (*) |$31.70 | 33.1 |$0.958 |§$30.56 | *33.3 |5$0.918 |$33.11 | 32.7 |$1.012 |$32.87 | 34.6 |$0.949 |$33.05 | 32.5 | $1. 016 
3961: JOM... ..ccs (‘) (*) (4) 32.18 | 32.6] .986|530.10 | $32.7] 5.946 | 33.42 | 32.6] 1.020 | 34.16 | 35.8] .955 | 31.49) 29.7] 1.062 
1946: July........)856.16 | 38.6 |$1.454 | 56.25 | 38.2) 1.473) 53.01 37.7 | 1.408 | 60.09 | 38.8) 1.547 | 60.92] 39.4] 1.548 58.81 | 37.6] 1.565 
Aug........| 56.61 38.7 | 1.462 | 56. 67 38.2 | 1.482 53. 66 37.8 1.419 | 60.34 38.7 | 1.558 | 61.43 39.5 | 1.555 | 59.75 37.8 1. 581 
Sept ; 58.30 | 39.3 1.485 | 58.49 |} 38.71 1.510 | 55.64 38.4 | 1.450 | 61.87] 39.2) 1.580 | 63.70 | 40.2] 1.584 / 62.06 | 38.6) 1.609 
Oct. 68.93 | 39.2) 1.505 | 59.20) 38.8] 1.526! 56.39 38.5 | 1.463 | 62.39 | 39.1] 1.596 | 63.89 40.1) 1.593 | 62.16 | 38.4] 1.620 
Nov 57.38 | 37.6 | 1.527 | 57.65; 37.2] 1.540 | 54.68 36.8 | 1.485 | 61.11 | 37.7] 1.622 | 62.62] 38.6 {| 1.620 | 57.39 | 35.2) 1.629 
Dec .| 59.92 | 38.8 | 1.545 | 60.32 | 38.4] 1.569 | 56.73 38.0 | 1.495 | 64.53 | 40.0} 1.655 | 67.44) 40.8 | 1.655 | 61.05 | 36.9) 1.653 
1947; Jan_.... .| 50.38 | 37.9] 1.568 | 59.97 | 37.6] 1.504] 656.49 37.2} 1.518 | 64.00} 38.1] 1.680 | 67.16 | 39.9] 1.681 | 58.83 | 35.9] 1.637 
Feb..... 58.67 | 37.4] 1.569 | 58.92) 36.9] 1.508 | 54.91 36.2; 1.516 | 63.65 | 37.6 | 1.691 | 66.65 | 39.3 | 1.694 | 58.75 | 36.3) 1.619 
Mar.. 60.63 | 38.3 | 1.585 | 61.23 | 38.0] 1.610] 58.02 37.9 | 1.531 | 64.92] 38.2] 1.600 | 66.89 | 39.2) 1.705 | 60.10 | 37.1] 1.619 
Apr.........| 60.11 | 37.4] 1.607 | 60.53 | 37.1 1.6384] 56.32 36.2]; 1.554 | 65.43 | 38.0] 1.723 | 67.37 | 38.7 | 1.739 | 60.87 | 36.6] 1.662 
ay........| 61.93 | 38.1 | 1.627 | 62.38 | 37.7 | 1.656 58.21 36.9 | 1.078 | 67.08 | 38.5 | 1.741 | 68.24 | 38.7 | 1.761 | 63.71 | 37.2] 1.711 
June........}| 62.22 | 38.2 1.630 | 62.68 | 37.7) 1.661 | 58.55 36.9 | 1.586 | 67.63 | 38.7) 1.747 | 67.71 | 38.9 | 1.740 | 63.52] 37.4) 1.697 t 
July.... 61.21 | 37.3 | 1.642 | 61.40 | 36.81] 1.669] 57.06 36.0 | 1.584 | 67.00} 37.8] 1.770 | 67.69 | 38.1 | 1.779 | 62.69 | 36.3 1.729 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm '—Con. 
































































































































Building construction—Continued 
Special building trades—Continued 
Plastering and Roofing and sheet Excavation and 
Year and month Electrical work Masonry lathing Carpentry metal foundation 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. . Avg. | Avg. . Avg. 
wkly. ANE hourly| wkly At hourly| wkly. LM hourly} wkly. ONE. hou ly| wkly. Svs hourly| wkly. Se: hourly 
earn - pen earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn | pours | Carn- | earn- hours | ®8™- | earn- ts earn- | earn- | por, | earn: 
MH iugs? ings | ings? ings | ings! ings | ings? ings | ings! ings | ings? | "8S | ings 
1940: Average. _---_- $41.18 | 34.5 |$1.196 |$29.47 | 29.8 |$0. 988 |$36.60 | 28.5 |$1. 286 |$31.23 | 33.0 so. 947 |$28.07 | 31.8 |$0.883 |$26.53 | 30.9 | $0. 859 
1941: Jan............| 43.18 | 36.5 | 1.184 | 25.66 | 25.3 | 1.012 | 36.36 | 27.5 | 1.287] 30.40 | 31.2| .974 | 27.60 | 30.3] .910 | 23.86 | 20.1 | 820 
' 

1946: July..--.- ..| 67. 94 40.9 | 1.661 | 57.38 38.7 | 1.484 | 61.75 37.2 | 1.659 | 57.07 39.1 | 1.458 | 55.11 38.1 | 1.393 | 55. 28 38.8 | 1.423 
pS 67. 58 40.3 | 1.678 | 58.36 38.6 | 1.510 | 64. 60 37.7 | 1.716 | 56.82 39.4 | 1.442 | 53.30 37.7 | 1.414 | 54, 21 88.8 | 1. 416 
Sept_..........| 69. 06 41.1 | 1.696 | 58.53 38.1 | 1.537 | 65. 21 38.3 | 1.703 | 58.68 39.8 | 1.473 | 54. 06 88.3 | 1.412 | 54.88 38.4 |) 1.431 
GEE, sidalcuphiuhie 70. 59 40.8 | 1.732 | 58. 70 38.0 | 1. 544 | 66.43 38.5 | 1.727 | 59.95 39.1 | 1.531 | 54.33 37.5 | 1.448 | 51.85 37.9 1. 369 
Nov.....---.--| 69.63 | 36.8 | 1.750 | 57. 56 37.4 | 1.541 | 63.13 35.3 | 1.788 | 57.64 38.3 | 1.504 | 50.95 36.1 | 1.413 | 62.10 36,4 1. 431 
dh tasnines 74.76 | 41.4 | 1.808 | 58.36 | 37.5 | 1.556 | 71.04 | 38.7 | 1.837 | 57.85 | 38.2] 1.513 | 52.84] 36.4 | 1.450 | 54.94] 387.9] 1.450 

1947: Jan.....-. ..| 73. 85 40.2 | 1.838 | 56.49 34.9 | 1.618 | 69.81 37.9 | 1.842 | 58. 20 37.7 | 1.544 | 51.49 34.9 | 1.477 | 53.98 36.3 | 1. 487 
| AE 74. 95 40.8 | 1.836 | 52.41 32.4 | 1.619 | 66.84 36.3 | 1.840 | 57.69 37.8 | 1.528 | 50.59 34.1 | 1.483 | 55.00 37.2 1. 477 
| RRR ee 75. 75 40.5 | 1.872 | 57.37 35.1 | 1.637 | 69.15 37.9 | 1.822 | 62.98 39.6 | 1.591 | 53.67 35.8 | 1.497 | 58. 36 37.7 1. 550 
po oe 76.31 | 40.5 | 1.885 | 57.46 | 34.6 | 1.656 | 72.40 | 38.2] 1.894 | 61.01 | 37.9 | 1.611 | 54.02 | 30.0] 1.499 | 56.07 | 36.5 1. 537 
A 76. 33 40.4 | 1.890 | 62.01 37.2 | 1.668 | 74.95 38.9 | 1.926 | 62.67 38.9 | 1.612 | 57.43 37.2 | 1.542 | 59.70 88.5 1. 552 
._ eee 77. 48 40.6 | 1.909 | 63.54 37.2 | 1. 706 | 73. 67 38.2 | 1.927 | 61.40 38.6 | 1.589 | 58.13 37.6 | 1.547 | 60.48 | 37.91 1.594 
Pe caliteiacews 76. 86 39.9 | 1.927 | 63.14 37.3 | 1.694 | 71.90 36.9 | 1.648 | 59.98 37.9 | 1.583 | 58.09 36.3 | 1.602 | 59.85 37.5 1. 506 

Nonbuilding construction 
Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction Other 
: Year and month (0 Si - ’ 
Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
‘ wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly wkly. wkly. hourly 
earnings’) hours | earnings | earnings’; hours | earnings | earnings*; hours | earnings | earnings’; hours | earnings 
fl ee eee (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (‘) f (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 

1941: January...............-- (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (4) ‘ (4) (*) (4) (4) (*) 

re $55. 68 41.0 $1. 357 $53. 93 41.0 $1. 315 $56, 81 40.7 $1. 396 $55. 12 41.9 $1. 315 
0 Ni Se 56. 24 41.6 1. 353 54. 39 40.9 1. 331 58. 21 42.1 1. 382 53. 40 40.9 1.305 
September... ............ 57. 90 42.2 1.372 55. 71 42.0 1.327 59, 86 42.6 1. 407 54. 46 41.3 1.317 
i SR 57. 59 41.0 1. 403 54. 41 40.9 1. 330 59. 56 41.0 1. 453 55. 02 41.3 1. 331 
| A EE 56. 13 39. 2 1. 433 53. 24 39.0 1. 366 57.41 39.0 1.470 54. 96 39.8 1. 381 
| Raa 58. 02 40.5 1. 434 55.19 39.9 1. 383 59. 11 40.3 1. 466 57.44 41.4 1. 387 

 F ae ee 56. 67 39.0 1. 451 52. 23 37.3 1. 401 57.94 39.1 1, 482 56. 61 40.5 1, 398 
ll, SSS 57.49 39.9 1. 441 53. 83 39.1 1. 378 59.15 40. 2 1.472 55. 44 39.7 1. 395 
SS, a 57. 82 39.3 1. 473 53. 72 38.0 1,412 58. 98 39. 2 1. 504 57.83 40.5 1,429 
| = GRE ae ae 58. 30 38.9 1. 499 52. 82 37.4 1.411 60. 48 39.2 1, 542 57.13 39.4 1. 451 

Shad nwietinndtbeeadia 60. 01 39.8 1. 508 54. 26 38.7 1, 404 62. 50 40.1 1. 559 58. 60 40.2 1, 459 
SS Se 60.17 40.1 1. 501 56. 92 40.4 1. 408 61. 36 39.7 1. 544 60, 02 40.8 1, 473 
SRT Se ee 59. 98 39.3 1. 527 55. 75 38.8 1, 437 62.14 39.3 1. 582 58. 05 39.9 1. 456 





1 Covers all contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the 
months shown (over 11,000), but not necessarily identical establishments. 
The data include all employees of these construction firms working at the 
pro, (skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, superin- 


site of 
loyees of these firms engaged on publicly 


tenden 








rivately finance 


time clerks, etc.). E 
financed projects and off-site work are excluded. 





earnings because 


2 Includes types not shown separately. 

3 Hourly Hp when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
exactly equal wee ly 

4 Not available prior to Februar, 1946. 

5 Includes general contracting as well as general building maintenance, and 
other special building data. 


of rounding. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index ' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 


Commodities 


[1935-20 100] 
































| 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 
Year and month All items Food Apparel Rent ———— panne. 
Total Gas and | Other fuels —— woes 
electricity and Ice 
| 
1913: Avernge ’ 70.7 79.9 69.3 92.2 61.9 (2) (2) 59.1 50.9 
1914: July nd 71.7 81.7 69. 8 92. 2 62.3 (2) (?) 60. 8 52.0 
1918: December , : 118.0 149. 6 147.9 97.1 90. 4 (2) (2) 121.2 83.1 
1920: June 149.4 185. 0 208. 7 119.1 104. 8 (2) (?) 169.7 | 100. 7 
1626: A verage 122. & 132.5 115.3 141.4 112.5 (?) (2) 111.7 104. 6 
1932: Average 97.6 86. 5 90. 8 116.9 103. 4 (2) (2) 85. 4 101.7 
1939: Average 2 99.4 G5, 2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98. 9 99.3 101.3 100. 7 
August 15 98. 6 93.5 100. 3 104.3 97.5 99.0 96.3 100. 6 100. 4 
1940: Average : 100, 2 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 98. 0 101.6 100. 5 101.1 
IM4l: Average ; 105, 2 105. 5 106.3 106. 2 102. 2 97.1 107.4 107.3 104.0 
January ! se 100. 8 97.6 101.2 105. 0 100. 8 97.5 104.0 100. 2 101.8 
December 15 110.5 113.1 114.8 108. 2 104.1 96. 7 111.3 116.8 107.7 
1942: Average : ~ 116. § 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 96.7 113.9 122. 2 110.9 
1943: Average 123.6 138. 0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 96.1 119.0 125. 6 115.8 
1944: A verage 125. 5 136, 1 138. 8 108, 2 109. 8 95.8 123.4 136. 4 121.3 
1045: Average aes 128. 4 139. 1 145.9 108. 3 110.3 95.0 125, 1 145.8 124.1 
August 15 ; 129.3 140.9 146. 4 (3) 111.4 95. 2 127.2 146.0 124. 5 
1946: Average o* : - 139.3 159. 6 160. 2 108. 6 112.4 92. 4 132.0 159. 2 128.8 
June 15...... . : 133.3 145. 6 157.2 108. 5 110.5 92. 1 128.4 156. 1 127.9 
July 15 , 141.2 165. 7 158. 7 (3) 113.3 92.1 133. 8 157.9 128, 2 
August 15 144, 1 171.2 161.2 108. 7 113.7 91.8 135. 0 160.0 129.8 
September 15 145.9 174.) 165.9 108. 8 114.4 91.7 136. 5 165. 6 129.9 
October 15 148. 6 180. 0 168. 1 (3) 114.4 91.6 136. 6 168. 5 131.0 
November 15 152. 2 187.7 171.0 () 114.8 91.8 137. 2 171.0 132.5 
December 15... 153.3 185.9 176.5 () 115.5 92. 0 138.3 177.1 136. 1 
1947: January 15. ..... 53.3 183.8 179.0 108, 8 117.3 91.9 142.1 179. 1 137.1 
February 15..... 183. 2 182.3 181.5 108. 9 117.5 92. 2 142.3 180. 8 137. 4 
March 15 ; 156.3 189, 5 184.3 109. 0 117.6 92.2 142. 5 182.3 138. 2 
April 15 steibinli Seukin 156, 2 188. 0 184.9 109. 0 118.4 92.5 143. 8 182. 5 139. 2 
May 15 ea ‘ 156.0 187. 6 185. 0 109. 2 117.7 92.4 142.4 181.9 139. 0 
June 15 ‘ ewuisd 157.1 190. 5 185. 7 109. 2 117.7 91.7 143.0 182. 6 139. 1 
July 15 ; ie dies 158. 4 193. 1 184.7 110.0 119.5 91.7 146.6 184.3 139. 5 

















1 The ‘consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,’’ 
formerly known as the ‘‘cost-of-living index,”’ measures average changes in 
retall prices of selected goods, rents, and services, weighted by quantities 
bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large 
cities in 1984-36. The items priced for the index constituted about 70 percent 
of the expenditures of city families whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living estimated that, because 
of quality deterioration, disappearance of cheaper goods, and other factors, 
the consumers’ price index understated the rise in retail prices of living 
essentials by 3 to 4 points between January 1941 and September 1944 for large 
cities and an additional 4 point for small cities. Later the Stabilization 
Director, in December 1045, made an allowance of 4% points for large cities 
and 5 points for large and small cities combined. 

These adjustments have not been included by the Bureau in the published 
indexes. For a more detailed statement concerning these adjustments, see 


the Monthly Labor Review for March 1947. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in Large 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of methods 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 
price index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
“3 Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 
of Living. 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major 
groups of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are available 
since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities varies 
— “tad to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since World 

ar I, 

2 Data not available. 

3 Rents not surveyed this month. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families by City,' for Selected Periods 






























































[1935-39 = 100] 
Cit July June | May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. Jan. Dee. Nov. Oct. | July | Jan. Aug. 

y 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947 | 15, 1947) 15, 1946 | 15, 1946 | 15, 1946 15, 1946 | 15, 1946 | 15, a i 1041 2/ 15, 1u39 

OO eee 158.4 | 157.1 | 156.0) 156.2] 156.3] 153.2) 153.3] 153.3) 152.2/) 148.6] 145.9 ii 144.1 PP is] 100.8 3| 98. 6 
ee (3) 159.1 | (3) (3) 160.9 | (3) (3) 155.8} (3) (3) 146.5| (3) | @) 99.8 | 98.0 
Baltimore, Md_..........--. (3) 160.5 | 159.4] 159.7] 159.6] 155.9] 156.2) 155.7| 154.9) 150.9] 148.1] 146.7] 143.2] 100.7 98.7 
Birmingham, Ala-.----...--- 164.1 | 162.1) 160.7) 161.7) 162.0) 158.1) 158.7|) 158.5] 157.9] 150.4] 147.1) 148.6] 143.3] 101.6 98. 5 
Boston, Mass_............-- 151.9} 150.3; 148.6) 149.4) 150.3) 147.4] 148.7] 148.2] 146.1] 144.6] 141.6] 140.0! 137.6 99. 1 97.1 
OS 159.1 | 157.7) 156.2) 155.3) 155.3) 152.4] 152.7] 151.7] 149.6] 146.5] 144.9] 142.2) 130.6] 101.9 98. 5 
oe 160. 1 158.3 156.8 155. 7 156. 2 152.8 153. 0 153. 0 152. 5 149. 5 146. 1 144. 0 141.1 101, 2 98. 7 
Cincinnati, Ohio....-.....-- 160. 4 158. 5 156. 8 157.2 157.0 153. 2 152. 6 152.7 152.9 146. 5 145, 4 143. 5 140, 2 99. 6 97.3 
Cleveland, Ohio... .--...--- (3) 160.3 | 159.0} 159.2] 159.2| 155.9] 156.1 156.2 | 154.0] 149.5 147.6 | 147.0 143.8 102. 0 100. 0 
Denver, Colo Ber. . ; 155.7 155. 9 155. 8 155.8 154.8 152. 2 151.4 152. 5 151.9 143.7 142. 5 140. 1 138. 1 100.0 | 98. 6 
Detroit, Mich... . ........-- 160.2} 158.7] 156.8] 156.7] 156.5] 153.1] 153.0] 153.1] 152.0] 148.8] 146.6] 145.4] 144.2] 1010] 08.5 
es, ee 158.4 | 157.6] 157.6] 158.6) 157.1] 154.1] 153.9] 152.3] 150.0] 144.2] 142.8] 140.7] 136.6] 102.0 | 100, 7 
Indianapolis, Ind. ---.....-- 159.5 | 158.0 (3) (’) 157.5 (3) (3) 154. 2 Q (3) 146. 1 (3) (3) 102.0 | 98.0 
Jacksonville, Fla............| © 163.5 | (8) (3) 163.4} (3) (3) 158. 8 3) (3) 150.2} (3) (3) 101.9 | 98.5 

Kansas City, Mo...--.--..--- 150.5 | 149.5] 150.5] 151.0] 150.8] 148.7] 147.7] 147.0] 146.8! 142.1 141.1 140. 4 136. 4 98. 4 | 98. 6 
Los Angeles, Calif_-._.-.---.- 157.2 156. 3 157.6 157.4 156. 9 155. 9 155. 3 154. 5 154. 5 148. 5 145. 5 144.6 142.3 102. 5 100, 5 
Manchester, N. H-.-..-.--- 162.1} 160.4] (3) (3) 158.1] (3) (3) 156.5 | (3) (3) 147.0] (3) (3) 100.2} 97.8 
Memphis, Tenn. .-.-.-.....--- (3) 160. 6 (3) (3) 158.8 (3) (3) 156. 3 (’) (8) 146, 2 (3) (3) 99.8 | 07.8 
Milwaukee, (——- (3) 156. 6 (3) (3) 154. 5 (3) (3) 150. 6 (’) (8) 142.8 (3) (3) 99, 2 | 97.0 
Minneapolis, Minn........- (3) 152.9} 151.5] 151.4] 151.6] 149.0] 148.3] 149.7] 148.8] 145.9] 142.4] 139.5) 138.0] 101.8) 90. 7 
CEES eae (3) 159. 3 (3) (3) 159. 2 (3) (3) 153. 6 (3) (3) 145, 2 (3) (3) 100, 4 | 98. 6 
New Orleans, La...........-| (©) 164. 6 (3) (3) 164. 5 (3) (3) 162. 9 (3) (3) 153.8 (3) (3) 101.7 | 09. 7 
WOW Wea ets Bacaces......] 197.5 156. 9 155. 6 156.8 157.4 154. 2 154. 6 155, 2 154.3 152.8 149. 4 145.7 143.9 101.0 99. 0 
a (3) 160.9} (3) (3) 160.9 | (3) (3) 157.6 | () (3) 148.8] () (3) 100.6 | 97.8 
Philadelphia, Pa_....--.---- 158.3 | 157.1} 155.1 154.9} 156.1] 151.6] 152.3]) 152.5] 150.5] 147.8] 146.0] 143.7 140.0 | 99.2 | 97.8 
PR, FO..-.....-....- 162.6} 161.1] 159.6] 159.0] 159.2] 156.5] 156.0] 155.4 153.8 | 149.4 147.4 145.9 142.8 101, 2 | 08. 4 
Portland, Maine... ........- (8) 153.3 | (3) (3) 152.5] (3) (3) 149.2] (3) (3) 141.4] (3) (@) 98.51 97.1 
Portland, Oreg......-......- 162. 1 161. 5 (3) (3) 160. 6 (3) (3) 157.8 (3) (3) 150. 9 (3) (3) 102. 0 100.1 
Richmond, Va..__...-...--- 153.8} 152.6] (3) (3) 152.9 (3) (3) 149.3 (3) (3) 139.8 (3) (3) 99. 6 as. 0 
8t. Louis, Mo-_.._. pemeconee R 155.6 | 154.6] 155.1] 155.8) 151.8] 151.1) 151.2] 150.6) 146.6] 142.9) 142.5) 139.6] 101.0 Os. | 
San Francisco, Calif. .....- (3 159. 3 160. 5 161.3 160. 3 158. 4 159. 3 160. 4 159. 1 153. 3 150.9 147.9 144.4 LOLS | 99.3 
Savannah, Ga... .......-.-- 165.9 165. 8 165. 5 166. 2 166. 6 162. 5 162. 3 162. 2 161.8 155. 2 153.8 152.7 148.8 101, 4 | 90.3 
SS (3) 159. 9 (3) (3) 157.3 (3) (3) 154.0 (3) (8) 146.4 (3) (8) 99.2}; 96.0 
Gentile, Ween............... (%) 158.3 | 158.5 | 159.1] 158.2] 155.4] 155.7] 157.2| 155.3] 151.9] 147.9] 144.8] 142.9] 102.1 100, 3 
Washington, D. C__---..--. (3) 156. 0 154. 6 154.8 154.7 151.5 152.1 152.0 150. 3 147.6 145. 0 142.6 140, 5 99. 9 | 08. 6 














! The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do 
not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. 

? Jan. 1, 1941, is the base date for determining allowable ‘‘cost of living’’ 
wage increases under the ‘Little Steel’’ formula and under the wage-price 
policy of February 1946. Jan. 1, 1941, indexes have been estimated by assum- 


ing an even rate of change from Dec. 15, 1940, to the next pricing period, 

§ Until June 1947 consumers’ price indexes were computed for 34 large cities 
in March, June, September, and December and in the intervening months 
for 21 of the 34 cities. Because of budgetary limitations, a new schedule was 
inaugurated in July 1947, (See statement on p. 410.) 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of Commodities 













































































[1935-39 = 100) 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 
Housefurnish- 
Food Apparel Rent Miscellaneous 
’ Total Gas and elee- | Other fuels and 7 
City tricity ice 
July 15,|\June 15,| July 15,|June 15,| July 15,|June 15,| July 15,|June 15,| July 15,|June 15,| July 15,/June 15,| July 15,|June 15,| July 15,|\June 15, 1! 
1947 1047 1047 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1 
Average. .... ‘ 193.1 | 190.5 184.7 185. 7 110.0 109. 2 119.5 117.7 91.7 91.7 146. 6 143.0 184.3 182. 6 139. 5 139. ] + 
Atlanta, Ga 104.5 193.0 (*) 180. 4 (?) (2) 128.4 128. 5 78.1 78.3 174.7 174.7 f 185. 4 (‘) 145. 5 
Baltimore, Md 24. 6 202.2 (4) 180. 5 (?) (2) 127.9 125.0 114.5 113.0 138. 8 134.7 1) 186. 3 (‘) 136. 4 
Birmingham, Ala. 201.8 197.3 183.6 184.4 (2) (4) 128.8 120. 5 79.6 79. 6 165. 6 151.2 173. 1 171.7 138. 5 138. 7 1! 
Boston, Mass... 183. 5 179.6 174.6 173. 5 (4) (2) 129.0 127.5 105.4 105. 5 141.7 139. 4 173.1 175.2 135.8 136.3 
Buffalo, N. Y 188. 7 187.0 189.4 186. 5 (4) (2) 120.0 118.1 95.4 94.9 142.0 138.7 195. 3 190. 1 144. 5 144.0 If 
Chicago, Il 198. 4 193.9 183.9 154.8 (’) (2) 115.2 112.4 83.5 83.5 148. 2 142.4 179.4 175.8 137.2 137.6 1! 
Cincinnati, Ohio 194.3 191.1 190. 0 185. 5 (4) 106.3 116. 2 116. 2 90.8 90. 8 140.4 140.4 183.6 179.3 140.5 140.2 1 
Cleveland, Ohio 199.7 198.3 (*) 183. 5 (’) (?) 122.3 122.3 104.9 104.9 139.0 139.0 () 170. 2 (‘) 138. 0 If 
Denver, Colo 191.6 191.9 182. 5 183. 7 (2) () 101.0 99.5 68.5 68. 5 138.3 135. 1 200.5 | 200.9 136. 5 136.7 
Detroit, Mich 191.4 188. 5 182.7 182.1 (2) 115.4 124.0 122.3 $4.1 83.7 154. 2 151.6 192.4 190.3 | - 151.0 149.8 
Houston, Tex 198.7 196. 2 190. 4 188. 5 (?) (?) 94.3 04.4 81.9 81.9 128.0 128.0 184.0 184. 2 139. 2 139.8 1 
Indianapolis, Ind 191.7 188, 7 176.2 176.4 116.8 (2) 125.8 123.1 86.6 86. 6 148.7 144.5 176. 5 176.6 143.4 142.6 
Jacksonville, Fla 201.8 199.1 (*) 177.0 (?) (2) 130. 5 130. 5 92.8 92.8 163.2 163. 2 (‘) 170.6 (1) 151.1 
Kansas City, Mo 181.3 180.0 168. 5 169.0 113.0 (?) 112.6 109. 4 66. 5 66.3 154.8 148.8 171.5 171.4 138.3 138.3 
Los Angeles, Calif..| 193.8 193.8 177.5 177.1 113.7 (2) 94.5 94.5 89.3 89.3 119.3 119.3 178.8 176.1 139. 6 138.3 
Manchester, N. H 192. 6 190. 3 179. 1 176.1 (?) 108. 6 132. 4 131.5 94.6 04.6 151.3 150.0 188. 1 187.4 137.2 135. ( 
Memphis, Tenn. .. 210.1 205.1 (‘) 195. 1 (?) (4) 122. 4 116.2 77.0 77.0 147.6 137.9 (*) 159.0 (4) 131.7 
Miliwaukee, Wis...| 193.4 190. 8 (*) 184.3 (2) 109. 2 124.0 122. 6 98.3 98.3 141.6 139.3 (‘) 189.0 (") 135.7 
Minneapolis, Minn.| 182.5] 182.6 (1) 188. 1 (2) (?) 120.2] 114.9 77.0 78.9 | 148.4] 138.5 (1) 178.9 te 137.5 1¢ 
Mobile, Ala 198. 6 196. 9 (*) 182. 1 (?) (3) 120. 1 118.2 84.2 84.1 148.3 145. 1 (‘) 70.3 Q 131.5 
New Orleans, La 207.2 203.7 () 188.9 @) (2) 108. 4 107.3 75.1 75.1 143.9 141.7 (*) 174.1 (1) 139. 1 
New York, N. Y 191.7 187.9 191.6 201.2 104. 1 (2) 117.5 116.9 94.1 94.0 153. 6 152.0 174.4 173.2 140. 6 140. | 
Norfolk, Va 199. 5 198. 0 (‘) 175.1 (?) () 125.3 125.3 94.9 04.9 149.3 149.3 (‘) 182.9 (*) 143.3 
Philadelphia, Pa_. 188. 9 187.1 181.8 182.3 110.5 (4) 124.3 122. 7 97.8 97.8 144.5 141.7 182. 2 180. 2 138. 5 138. 9 
Pittsburgh, Pa.a..| 199.9; 196.9] 207.8] 209.1 (2) (?) 127.0 | 120.8] 103.4] 103.3 167.7] 150.7] 183.6| 179.4] 136.6 136. 5 
Portland, Maifle...| 188.4 185.3 (‘) 178.6 (2) () 127.5 127.5 96. 2 96.1 143.1 143. 1 (‘) 178.9 () 136. 2 
Portland, Oreg 202.7 199. 7 178.4 179.9 (?) (?) 120.4 122.8 89.9 89.9 157.8 163.0 175, 2 176. 2 141.4 141.4 
Richmond, Va 188. 4 185.8 183. 2 183. 8 (?) 104. 6 120. 2 117.8 96. 7 96.7 134. 5 130. 6 192.2 190. 2 132.1 131.6 
St. Louis, Mo..... 200.9 | 196.8 () 177.9 (?) 106.3 | 122.3 116.6 94.1 04.1) 147.3] 136.5 (‘) 1£8.7 (1) 132.7 
San Francisco, 

Calif... -.-.| 200.41] 196.9 (') 176. 6 () (2) 82.7 82.7 72.7 72.7; 118.2] 118.2 1 155. 1 () 148. 1 fa 
Savannah, Ga.. 207.4 209. 4 177.9 172. 6 115.6 (?) 123.2 128. 2 91.2 91.2 190.1 150.1 187.3 189. 2 143.7 142.7 H 
Scranton, Pa 196. 1 194.9 (1) 190.4 (@) (2) 127.2 126. 6 91.8 91.8 148.9 147.9 177.5 (‘) 133.9 fir 
Seattle, Wash. 197.1 193.3 (4) 178. 2 () (?) 112.4 112.4 86.8 86.8 133.8 133.8 1) 184.8 (‘) 143. 1 in 
Washington, D. é..| 190. 2 | 190.9 (‘) 205. 1 (?) (2) 120.0 118.9 94.4 94.4 137.0 135. 2 (4) 189.8 (4) 143.7 pr 

! Until June 1947, prices of append, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous services in 21 of the 34 cities. Because of budgetary limitations a new schei- 
goods and services were obtained in 34 large cities in March, June, September, ule was inaugurated in July 1947. (See statement on p. 410.) 
and December and in the intervening months for a shorter list of goods and 2 Rents not surveyed this month. 
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ies TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,’ by Group, for Selected Periods 
[1935-39 = 100) 
_ Cere- Meats Fruits and vegetables 
Dairy Fats | Sugar 
All and Bever- 
Year and month prod- | Eggs and | and 
us foods |bakery Beef a - ages a 
prod- | Total| and | Pork | Lamb |©PICK-) pisn | Uets Total | Fresh | C82 | priea| “** | oils sweets 
ucts veal z 
B15, 1923: Average..-....-------| 124.0 | 105.5 | 101.2 |....---|-----.- Satan -----e-]-------] 120.4 | 136.1 | 169.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.5 | 126.2] 175.4 
47 1926: Average. -.......----- 137.4 | 115.7 | 117.8 |.------ oe ae ae -------| 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4 | 145.0 | 120.0 
a 1929: Average. --.--.------- 132.5 | 107.6 | 127.1 |....--- — ar ee See 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2] 114.8 
1932: Average.........-----| 86.5 | 82.6] 79.3 |......-|.-..--- Apne HEN Rs oh Sh 84.9 | 82.3 | 103.5 | 105.9] 91.1 | 91.2] 112.6] 71.1 89. 6 
39. | 1939: Average....-...-.----| 95.2 | 94.5 | 96.6 | 101.1) 88.9) 99.5 | 93.8) 101.0] 95.9) 91.0) 94.5) 95.1) 92.3) 93.3) 95.5) 87.7] 100.6 
= August. -.-.... ‘2S ES 93.5 | 93.4 | 95.7 | 99.6) 88.0] 98.8] 94.6) 99.6) 93.1 | 90.7] 92.4) 92.8] 91.6] 90.3] 94.9] 84.5 95. 6 
é 1940: Average. .-.-..--- _.---| 96.6] 96.8] 95.8 | 102.8) 81.1 | 99.7) 94.8) 110.6 | 101.4] 93.8 | 96.5 | 97.3 | 92.4] 100.6] 92.5] 82.2 96.8 
36. 4 
38. 7 1941: Average... ...---.---.. 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 103.2 | 104.2] 97.9 | 106.7 | 101.5 | 94.0] 106.4 
36.3 December... --. Sein 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 114.4 | 103.2 | 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 108.8 114.4 
14.0) 1942: Avernge..--.---------| 128.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 | 119.6] 126.5 
37. 6 1943: Average......-.------] 138.0 | 107.6 133.8 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 127.1 
10). 3 1944: Average.-....-.--- _----}| 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 129.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 126. 5 
38.0 1945: Average......- _...-2-| 139.1 | 108.0 | 131.2 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.0] 126.5 
+ August. _.....-.-.----| 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0 | 126.6 
¥.8 
39.8 1946: Averege..-...--.-----| 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 130.6 | 152.1 143.9 
A La ctpice A | .--| 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 126.4 | 126.4 136, 2 
12. 6 PO a nieidinddcnnesesee 165.7 | 126.1 | 173.7 | 175.2 | 150.3 | 171.6 | 178.2 | 235.2 | 179.1 | 161.0 | 188.4 | 202.1 | 130.9 | 175.9 | 126.0 | 137.9 138. 8 
1. August. ........------] 171.2 | 135.4 | 186.6 | 180.3 | 182.4 | 189.5 | 175.2 | 237.6 | 180.1 | 173.6 | 178.3 | 185.8 | 140.7 | 183.0 | 126.6 | 180.3 140.3 
8. 3 September._........--| 174.1 | 187.3 | 188.5 | 180.3 | 182.4 | 187.6 | 192.8 | 237.8 | 186.6 | 193.3 | 176.4 | 181.1 | 148.7 | 185.6 | 162.0 | 151.4] M15 
8.3 October-_...-......---] 180.0 | 138.5 | 190.7 | 174.6 | 182.4 | 187.7 | 225.3 | 249.7 | 202.4 | 214.6 | 176.5 | 178.8 | 154.6 | 198.7 | 166.5 | 147.9 | 167.5 
5. 6 November.....-- .----| 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 170.5 
; 7 December. ------ ..---| 185.9 | 141.7 | 197.8 | 187.6 | 193.3 | 198.8 | 189.4 | 267.6 | 200.9 | 201.1 | 185.0 | 180.6 | 172.6 | 268.0 | 176.2 | 207.3 | 175.3 
oO. i 
7. 5 1947: January....-----.-----| 183.8 | 143.4 | 199.0 | 190.9 | 190.8 | 205.3 | 185.8 | 271.3 | 190.1 | 181.7 | 187.9 | 184.1 | 173.6 | 269.2 | 178.3 | 201.9 | 176.2 
1. 5 February . -.--- nachons 182.3 | 144.1 | 196.7 | 190.0 | 191.6 | 204.3 | 176.5 | 258.7 | 183.2 | 169.9 | 191.7 | 189.3 | 172.6 | 269.9 | 182.8 | 201.3 | 178.1 
9.1 March...-- atv osnopend 189.5 | 148.1 | 207.6 | 195.1 | 217.2 | 209.7 | 178.3 | 266.0 | 187.5 | 174.7 | 199.6 | 199.4 72.9 | 271.3 | 186.9 | 219.1 178.6 
0.1 Pi 8 .--| 188.0 | 153.4 | 202.6 | 194.6 | 203.5 | 206.5 | 177.1 | 261.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 200.4 | 200.7 | 172.6 | 269.7 | 189.5 | 227.8 179.3 
May .-.-----..-------.| 187.6 | 154.2 | 203.9 | 197.1 | 204.2 | 209.6 | 179.6 | 255.1 | 171.5 | 178.9 | 207.0 | 209.5 | 172.3 | 268.1 | 188.9 | 200.5 179.3 
3.3 oh tes 190.5 | 154.6 | 216.9 | 216.4 | 213.6 | 226.7 | 182.3 | 254.7 | 171.5 | 183.0 | 205.0 | 208.0 | 169.7 | 262.6 | 181.3 | 188.3 | 179.7 
+ July ..-.---...--------}] 193.1 | 155.0 | 220.2 | 220.8 | 216.4 | 228.6 | 181.9 |. 260.6 | 178.8 | 203.0 | 202.0 | 204.2 | 168.5 | 263.6 | 180.8 | 182.0 179. 7 
6. 2 
1.4 1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly workers, in ome city indexes; and (3) population weights, to combine 
1.6 during the first four days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for all cities 
2.7 through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. com bined. 
Articles included are selected to represent food sales to moderate-income Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
8.1 : families. groups, for the years 1923 through 1943 (1935-39=100), may be found in 
+ The indexes, based on the retail prices of 61 foods, are computed by the Bulletin No. 799, ‘‘Retail Prices of Food—1942 and 1043,’’ Bureau of Labor 
> fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) relative Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, table 3, p.15. Mimeograph tables of 
3.1 importance of chain and independent store sales in computing city average the same data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
3.7 prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate-income 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods by City 
[1935-39= 100} 
Ci July June | May 4o8 Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. Sept. | Aug. July Aug. 
ity 1947 1947 1947 1047 1947 1947 1947 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1939 

United States.........- | y9a.2 | 190.5] 187.6] 188.0] 189.5] 1823] 183.8] 185.9] 187.7] 180.0] 1741] 171.2] 165.7 93.5 

—= - _——_S | ——_——— 
Atlanta, Ga : , | 1645) 193.0] 1003] 104.6] 100.6] 187.5] 187.5] 1887] 1920] 177.5| 173.4] 1741] 161.5 92.5 
Baltimore, Md ; _..| 204.6 | 2022] 1085] 197.7] 100.3] 189.7] 101.4] 1923] 1051] 1861] 1801] 1786] 170.5 04.7 
Birmingham, Ala... | 201.8] 197.3] 106.8] 108.8] 2029] 103.5] 1960] 1984] 203.5] 183.0] 176.6] 1808] 166.6 90.7 
Boston, Mass | 183.5 | 170.6] 175.6] 1763] 180.0] 1727] 177.6] 17811] 177.8] 174.4] 168.0] 165.2] 161.9 93. 5 
Bridgeport, Conn __| 187.7] 1869] 180.8] 180.4] 1846] 178.5] 180.0] 1807] 1795] 175.9] 1689] 164.3] 158.7 93. 2 
Buffalo, N. Y ; | 188.71 187.0] 1825] 179.2] 179.7] 1733] 175.9] 175.8] 175.4] 168.4] 1647] 1628] 157.9 94.5 
Butte, Mont.... ; 183.9] 185.0] 1847] 183.4] 1845] 175.1] 1749] 180.2] 1808] 175.6] 1700] 1636] 1544 94} 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa ' ..| 203.7 | 203.2] 197.3] 197.3] 195.6] 1000] 1886] 1927] 1921] 1848] 1800] 1746] 171.8] 
Charleston, 8. C | 190.6] 1883] 187.0] 1880] 186.2] 181.5] 1805] 1842] 1882] 1730] 170.4] 173.2] 161.9 95.1 
Chicago, Ul... = | 1989.4] 193.9] 1906] 1886] 1908] 183.2] 1845] 187.0] 189.4] 1834] 1762] 1740] 168.4 92.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio... | 104.3] 191.1] 187.9] 188.9] 191.3] 1828] 182.4] 184.0] 187.0] 171.3] 169.3] 168.6] 161.6 90. 4 
Cleveland, Oblo...........--..<.... 199.7] 198.3] 10431] 106.0] 105.1] 186.9] 1801] 101.4] 1931] 183.1] 179.3] 1786] 171.3 93.6 
Columbus, Ohio : . 170.3 | 1784] 176.61 1762] 177.0] 170.0] 171.6] 1740] 179.4] 171.6] 161.9] 160.3] 153.1 88, | 
Dallas, Texas... | 19928] 10.4] 1025] 193.8] 191.4] 1865] 1863] 187.1] 1887] 177.0] 173.0] 1686] 162.7 91.7 
D> nver, Colo....- | WEE] WLO] ILO] 1924] 191.4] 185.7] 185.0] 1906] 1927] 171.4] 170.1] 1663] 161.8 92.7 
Detroit, Mich... | 191.4] 1885] 1827] 1827] 183.0] 175.1] 1765] 179.2] 181.6] 173.9] 168.4] 1685] 1669 90.6 
Fall River, Mass 188.7 | 186.3] 181.7] 1831] 1868] 1782] 180.9] 177.2] 1826] 175.6] 168.4' 164.7] 158.2 95.4 
Houston, Tex 198.7 | 106.2] 107.1] 199.2] 1963] 190.6] 1925] 189.9] 190.0] 174.7] 173.5] 1688] 160.4 97.8 
Indianapolis, Ind | 101.7] 1887] 185.1] 187.9] 187.8] 179.9] 180.0] 1843] 187.3] 175.9] 1724] 1708] 159.9 90.7 
Jackson, Miss.' | 05.6] 20271 201.7] 2060] 203.3] 199.0] 199.1] 200.8] 203.4] 1958] 1890] 1880] 1691}... | 
Jacksonville, Fla | wa] 190.1] 1060] 190.7] 1988] 189.3] 1903] 1945] 1900.1] 1825] 190.7] 181.5] 170.6 5.8 
Kansas City, Mo 181.3] 180.0] 180.7] 1827] 1823] 1766] 175.4] 1754] 1780] 166.6] 165.3] 164.3] 154.4 91.5 
Knoxville, Tenn.! 225.81 293.0] 2168] 223.4] 225.2] 213.9] 2164] 220.4] 226.5] 201.5] 197.8] 203.7] 1864]... _ 
Little Rock, Ark 193.6} 180.8] 1881] 193.0] 190.8] 1829] 1824] 1848] 1863] 1723] 168.6] 167.8] 159.3 94.0 
Los Angeles, Calif 193.8 | 103.3] 1067] 195.7] 1055] 1041] 1043] 195.1] 1981] 1828] 1765] 175.1] 171.2 94.6 
Louisville, Ky.. ...| 185.4] 183.4] 180.0] 183.6] 183.9] 1766] 177.7] 1786] 1849] 167.4] 163.7] 163.1] 155.2 92.1 
Manchester, N. H | 192.6] 190.3] 1851] 184.0] 186.8] 177.5] 183.6] 1867] 185.6] 1769] 1700] 168.7] 161.5 94.9 
Memphis, Tenn 210.1 | 205.1] 201.6] 2046] 205.1] 198.6] 200.2] 206.0] 207.3] 191.0] 185.3] 187.5] 174.6 89.7 
Milwaukee, Wi 193.4 | 190.8] 186.6] 185.4] 186.9] 180.1] 178.0] 179.7] 1841] 174.8] 170.3] 168.3] 167.4 91.1 
Minneapolis, finn _.--| 1825] 182.6] 179.0] 179.6] 181.3] 174.6] 174.0] 180.2] 181.7] 177.6] 167.9] 163.3] 160.9 95.0 
Mobile, Ala. _._.. ; 198.6 | 196.9] 197.0] 201.6] 190.6] 1887] 180.2] 191.0] 193.8] 1828] 1764] 175.5] 163.8 95. 5 
Newark, N.J_.....-. 186.1 | 1841] 181.1] 183.3] 185.3] 1765] 1785] 180.4] 181.7] 179.5] 170.9] 170.0] 164.9 95.6 
New Haven, Conn 187.8 | 186.4] 180.5] 1785] 181.4] 1741] 177.3] 179.1] 179.0] 173.9] 1668] 163.7] 160.6 93.7 
New Orleans, La 207.2 | 203.7] 201.1] 2040] 2043] 199.1] 199.7] 2024] 207.4] 196.0] 190.7] 188.8] 180.6 97.6 
New York, N. Y 191.7 | 187.9] 184.8] 187.3] 189.5] 1821] 183.5] 186.1] 1886] 186.7] 1788] 171.0] 168.9 95.8 
Norfolk, Va a 199.5] 198.0] 198.8] 200.5] 100.8] 191.6] 191.3] 195.0] 197.0] 189.3] 177.4] 1766] 164.5 93.6 
Omaha, Nebr ' : 187.2] 187.4] 183.8] 183.2] 183.2] 1783] 1782] 1829] 1841] 178.2] 171.0] 167.8] 161.4 92.3 
Peoria, Il. | healed _.| 205.5] 201.7] 195.1] 108.3] 197.2] 183.9] 187.1] 186.2] 190.3] 188.9] 183.8] 183.5] 172.2 93. 4 
Philadelphia, Pa... 188.9] 187.1 | 183.4] 181.9] 185.8] 177.2] 179.7] 181.8] 181.6] 1762] 1726] 169.2] 160.8 93. 0 
Pittsburgh, Pa. _.. 199.9] 196.9] 192.4] 189.9] 1920] 185.6] 185.2] 187.7] 188.5] 179.3] 1769] 174.0] 167.6 92. 5 
Portland, Maine 188.4 | 185.3] 180.2] 181.4] 184.8] 174.3] 179.8] 180.5] 178.9] 173.5] 167.0] 166.5] 160.8 95.9 
Portland, Oreg 202.7] 199.7] 200.8] 201.4] 198.1] 191.2] 192.8] 196.0] 194.8] 183.7] 184.5] 182.1] 175.8 96.1 
Providence, R. I 199.3 | 104.2] 186.1] 185.57 189.8] 180.5] 183.8] 184.0] 186.7] 184.1] 175.9] 173.4] 165.3 93.7 
Richmond, Va 188.4] 185.8] 186.3] 188.3] 188.8] 182.1] 181.5 | 186.5] 188.2] 175.9] 167.4] 164.1] 154.0 92. 2 
Rochester, N. Y 187.4] 185.2] 180.5 | 178.4] 180.3] 174.8] 177.4] 176.8] 176.9] 172.5] 165.7] 165.5] 160.6 2.3 
St, Louls, Mo... | 200.9] 196.8] 193.4] 195.2] 108.9] 188.4] 187.4] 189.3] 191.8] 183.6] 174.5] 175.5] 169.7 93.8 
St. Paul, Minn 179.3} 178.5] 176.8 | 176.6} 179.1] 172.3] 173.1 | 177.7] 180.1] 176.2] 164.6] 161.6] 159.0 94.? 
Salt Lake City, Utah | 1922] 192.6] 189.3] 189.2] 186.8] 184.1] 183.9] 190.6] 191.9] 180.6] 175.4] 171.8] 166.4 94. 6 
San Francisco, Calif 200.4] 196.9] 199.9] 201.7] 199.5] 195.4] 200.6! 204.6] 205.2] 191.4] 186.5] 180.6] 172.1 93. § 
Savannah, Ga. : _...-| 207.4] 200.4] 208.2] 208.9] 213.1 | 203.1 | 203.8] 205.8] 200.4] 192.2] 190.9] 187.2] 180.1 96.7 
Scranton, Pa... .. ..| 196.1] 194.9] 189.2] 188.0] 188.9] 182.6] 180.9] 185.2] 185.6] 182.5] 174.0] 171.2] 168.4 92.1 
Seattle, Wash... ..| 197.1] 193.3] 193.9] 196.4] 194.3] 187.4] 189.6] 195.9] 194.6] 186.1] 175.6] 170.0] 167.1 94.5 
Springfield, I) | 205.9] 203.5} 200.2] 201.7] 202.3] 194.5] 103.4] 191.6] 104.9] 181.7] 179.8] 181.1] 174.1 94.1 
Washington, D.C. . ..| 190.2] 190.9] 187.8] 189.4] 190.3 181.3] 183.7] 186.1] 186.8] 180.6] 174.7] 169.9] 164.8 94.1 
Wichita, Kans.!.. _.s.eee-] 1908] 197.3] 195.3] 198.7] 196.6] 190.1] 193.3] 105.5] 198.5] 189.2] 186.6| 183.2] 174.8 |__.-.. ; 
Winston-Salem, N. C.'_. ..--| 195.0] 104.4] 191.8] 197.2] 199.2] 189.6] 192.6] 195.3] 200.0] 184.3] 179.2! 177.4] 164.6 |_....--- 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 









































Indexes 1935-39= 100 
Aver- — os 
- D N 
modi ce e- lO- 
om 7 Fal July | June | May | April | March —_ ——_ cem- | vern- 
1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 y| Wary | ber | ber 
1947 | WAT | i946 | 1946 
Cereals & -— bakery products: 
Cer Cents 
Flour, wheat.........--5 pounds..| 48.5 | 187.4 | 189.9 | 191.5 | 187.5 | 171.9 | 164.2 | 161.4 | 158.9 | 187.4 
i St el RI a pound..| 19.7 | 136.4 | 135.7 | 135.7 | 134.1 | 133.2 | 132.9 | 132.1 | 131.5 | 129.5 
Corn flakes........-....- ll ounces..| 13.3 | 140.7 | 135.3 | 132.7 | 129 6 | 129.4 | 128.2 | 127.4 | 126.4 | 124.9 
SRE ee pound..| 93 | 182.3 | 1781 | 176.6 | 177.5 | 175.4 | 176.3 | 1781 | 176.0] 175.3 
Rolled oats '........--.- 20 ounces..| 14.) | 128.3 | 127.7 | 126.1 | 124.5 | 122.1 | 122.0 | 122.1 | 121.7 | 121.6 
ducts: 
me aes pound..| 12.5 | 146.7 | 146.5 | 146.1 | 146.4 | 141.7 | 137.0 | 136.3 | 185.2 | 185.5 
Bread, whole-wheat. -.-.-.-.-.--.- do....| 13.8 | 150.3 | 150.0 | 147.8 | 146.8 | 142.0 | 136.9 | 136.9 | 137.0 | 185.4 
cca ncccschons do....| 14.7 | 154.0 | 153.8 | 153.4 | 153.2 | 147.4 | 141.6 | 140.4 | 139.9 | 138.6 
Vanilla cookies. .............do....| 40.4 | 174.9 | 173.3 | 172.2 | 172.4 | 169.0 | 167.1 | 1681] 166.1 | 161.3 
Soda crackers.........------- do....| 24.6 | 146.5 | 146.7 | 146.7 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 146.3 | 146.4 | 145.7 | 143.8 
Mest: 
Round steak................do....| 80.0 | 236.7 | 230.9 | 205.2 | 202.3 | 201.7 | 194.6 | 195.4 | 190.3 | 194.2 
a GARE gs 598 do....| 63.4 | 220.4 | 216.0 | 197.6 | 195.7 | 196.5 | 192.5 | 194.4 | 192.0 | 194.2 
Chee Fens... <<acace waa do....| 62.3 | 283.3 | 225.7 | 204.4 | 203.1 | 204.7 | 201.0 | 207.7 | 206.3 | 209.8 
ae eC _.---do....| 63.5 | 173.1 | 169.5 | 159.3 | 154.5 | 150.7 | 146.1 | 145.1 | 143.7] 148.8 
Hamburger isda baaen -----do....| 44.9 | 145.3 | 142.0 | 130.7 | 129.8 | 130.5 | 130.0 | 133.2 | 134.1] 139.5 
ae se EI tes Be do....| 83.7 | 210.2 | 211.4 | 197.0 | 194.0 | 195.4 | 188.7 | 182.5 | 174.9 | 176.5 
Por 
i i do... 74.6 | 226.4 | 225.3 | 214.2 | 202.0 | 219.0 | 191.7 | 182.1 | 175.2 | 201.8 
SA et do....| 74.5 | 195.5 | 189.9 | 181.2 | 189.9 | 202.1 | 180.8 | 187.7 | 197.3 | 199.6 
EE Ee do....| 94.8 | 158.9 | 156.1 | 150.1 | 151.1 | 155.7 | 140.2 | 139.2 | 140.2 | 142.2 
NU. cts chunibe aoe do....| 67.9 | 231.2 | 227.7 | 217.5 | 224.9 | 241.2 | 210.1 | 215.1 | 222.1 | 229.0 
_ Pthdidswasteddsone<o- do_...| 39.3 | 188.3 | 189.5 | 192.3 | 211.7 | 211.5 | 185.4 | 202.8 | 240.9 | 252.5 
TS a ee do... 66.1 | 282.3 | 233.0 | 215.0 | 212.9 | 217.8 | 213.7 | 216.3 | 208.7 | 218.9 
dnt eebooent« do_...| 78.0 | 222.6 | 218.1 | 202.0 | 198.1 | 199.5 | 198.0 | 192.5 | 187.1 | 190.1 
Poultry: nenaiian chickens 5 Oeeae do....| 54.9 | 181.9 | 182.3 | 179.6 | 177.1 | 178.3 | 176.5 | 185.8 | 189.4 | 188.9 
F 
Fish (fresh, frozen)..........do....| @) 231.5 | 225.1 | 227.4 | 237.6 | 248.2 | 242.1 | 262.6 | 262.6 | 264.7 
Salmon, pink__-..---- 16-ounce can._| 41.6 | 317.5 | 313.8 | 308.4 | 301.1 | 289.2 | 279.5 | 267.9 | 253.7 | 237.6 
Dairy products: 
oe ES Se pound..| 76.6 | 210.6 | 194.3 | 190.8 | 202.2 | 227.7 | 209.3 | 218.4 | 251.4 | 243.4 
EE ee do....| 66.3 | 215.6 | 211.4 | 213.9 | 234.7 | 233.7 | 234.9 | 242.6 | 251.6 | 266.3 
Milk, boa (delivered). ......--. quart..| 19.0 | 155.9 | 151.8 | 152.9 | 156.6 | 158.4 | 159.5 | 165.5 | 166.7 | 164.6 
Milk, fresh (store)...............do_...| 18.0 | 159.5 | 155.1 | 156.4 | 160.1 | 161.6 | 163.9 | 170.3 | 171.4 | 169.8 
Milk, evaporated... - 14}4-ounce can..| 12.5 | 175.1 | 176.6 | 179.8 | 186.0] 193.5 | 193.9 | 195.1 | 195.2 193. 6 
Eggs: Eggs. te ccna amend dozen..| 7C.4 | 203.0 | 183.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 174.7 | 169.9 | 181.7 | 201.1 | 201.6 
Fruits and vegetables: 
resh fruits: 
i cick dkms pdines as om pound..| 13.6 | 259.6 | 205.9 | 286.0 | 277.1 | 258.0 | 246.5 | 239.5 | 237.8 | 228.9 
NE eS do_...| 14.9 | 247.1 | 250.0 | 251.2 | 248.2 | 246.4 | 244.8 | 243.1 | 240.4 | 226.7 
2 as dozen..| 42.9 | 151.1 | 150.8 | 153.5 | 155.6 | 152.9 | 133.6 | 1383.2 | 150.2 | 172.5 
Fresh vegetables 
EE ee pound..| 15.0 | 138.3 | 164.3 | 192.7 | 262.5 | 327.2 | 233.1 | 172.1 | 184.0 | 209.1 
i ediinccrasccncess Gd. 6.4 | 168.9 | 204.5 | 241.7 | 167.7 | 172.4 | 172.8 | 164.8 | 140.9 | 133.4 
ES bunch 9.7 | 180.2 | 170.1 | 171.5 | 156.8 | 171.0 | 167.9 | 196.6 | 178.8 | 176.0 
i RS head_ 12.0 | 146.3 | 139.6 | 181.7 | 141.0 | 154.3 | 187.8 | 165.8 | 153.6 | 160.4 
SE a ae und_ 7.6 | 184.7 | 180.1 | 180.3 | 158.0 | 124.8 | 121.7 | 119.4 | 115.6 | 110.0 
ha 15 pounds. 90.5 | 252.2 | 244.5 | 219.5 | 207.4 | 189.2 | 178.3 | 177.8 | 171.2 | 169.8 
a EER PAREs pound..| 12.0 | 165.7 | 161.2 | 154.7 | 174.2 | 206.8 | 189.8 | 193.9 | 161.0 | 146.4 
Sweet potatoes..............- do... 11.6 | 226.7 | 223.8 | 200.0 | 198.8 | 200.1 | 203.2 | 202.7 | 196.7 | 183.5 
Canned fruits: 
No. 24 can..| 32.4 | 168.6 | 168.1 | 166.7 | 167.9 | 167.7 | 167.4 | 167.6 | 167.0 | 165.2 
<< aie esi do... (5) 152.0 | 150.7 | 152.5 | 152.1 | 150.9 | 150.4 | 150.8 | 148.4 | 145.6 
Grapefruit juice !______. No.2can..| 10.6| 77.8| 785] 79.0| 80.1| 80.7] 82.5| 86.6] 97.2 | 108.6 
Canned vegetables: 
ee do....| 16.6 | 114.8 | 115.0 | 115.6 | 115.2 | 114.2 | 110.8 | 109.7 | 109.4 | 109.0 
| RS aE do....| 18.3 | 146.5 | 145.4 | 145.6 | 145.6 | 145.5 | 145.4 | 145.0 | 143.9 | 139.0 
el ED ye ee do... 15.5 | 118.7 | 120.0 | 123.2 | 123.8 | 122.6 | 121.3 | 120.9 | 120.3 | 119.0 
Tomatoes... -----------.d0....| 19.9 | 220.6 | 224.7 | 230.4 | 230.9 | 232.8 | 233.6 | 236.3 | 233.8 | 222.0 
Dried fruits: Prunes. 1s REA pound. 25.0 | 246.4 | 245.5 | 254.7 | 257.9 | 259.3 | 257.4 | 253.8 | 252.7 | 234.3 
Dried vegetables: Navy beans...do....| 21.0 | 285.4 | 284.2 | 284.2 | 283.2 | 285.3 | 284.5 | 288.2 | 287.0 | 273.7 
Beverages: 
eee do....| 45.3 | 180.5 | 181.1 | 189.1 | 189.7 | 187.0 | 182.7 | 177.9 | 175.8 | 166.8 
aT, 4 pound..| 24.3 | 139.6 | 139.3 | 138.7 | 138.6 | 138.0 | 138.4 | 138.5 | 138.3 | 138.3 
Fats and oils 
i as is 25.6 | 170.3 | 180.8 | 191.8 | 258.4 | 257.7 | 215.7 | 216.6 | 233.8 | 350.3 
Shortening other than lard: 
tt T_T do....| 33.3 | 227.9 | 235.6 | 252. . 288.8 | 272.4 | 253.7 | 252.5 | 254.9 | 282.8 
In other containers. ......... do....| 44.0 | 212.5 | 219.2 | 236.6 | 247.6 | 222.0 | 214.2 | 213.9 | 213.9 | 216.8 
i aS pint..| 37.3 | 154.2] 158.6 | 173.2 | 173.6 | 166.2 | 162.2 | 163.1 | 162.4 | 158.3 
Oleomargarine........___. ...-.pound..| 39.9 | 219.@ | 221.5 | 227.3 | 251.2 | 241.5 | 230.8 | 232.8 | 234.1 | 233.7 
Peanut butter.._......__-. attend do....| 36.3 | 178.4 | 178.5 | 178.0 | 176.6 | 174.4 | 173.9 | 174.2 | 173.8 | 172.7 
Sugar and sweets: 
 ceamceel ae 9.7 | 180.6 | 181.0 | 180.6 | 180.6 | 179.9 | 179.2 | 176.9 | 175.3 | 169.8 
I Mh, dcnccocenos 24 ounces. 18.9 | 122.9 | 120.0 | 119.7 | 120.0 | 118.9 | 120.9 | 122.7 [ 126.0 | 128.8 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities for Selected Periods 


























[1926 100] 
All 
Fuel Ch Mis- . ar 
ue em- : _| com- | modi. 
AB | a Hides | ‘tex- | ‘and | Metals! puna-| icals |House-| cella- | pa | Sem | Manu-| moai- | tics 
Year and month | £°™% | prod- | Foods | leather} He | lght- | meta | ig | and | fur- | neous | mate | ime- | tured |, Hes | except 
mee | ‘ucts prod- — mf prod- —_ — 4 ne | rials | tured | prod- yy farm 
es uc mate- r prod- gs | modi- arm | prod- 
ucts ucts uets ties articles| ucts prod- | ‘ucts 
ucts and 
foods 
1913: Average..... 69.8 71.5 64.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80. 2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 69.4 69.0 70.0 
1914: July..... ‘ 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88.1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65. 7 65.7 
1918: November 136.3 150.3 128. 6 131.6 142.6 114.3 143. 5 110.8 178.0 99.2 142.3 138.8 162.7 130. 4 131.0 29.9 
1920: May......... 167.2 169.8 147.3 193. 2 188.3 159.8 155. 5 164.4 173.7 143.3 176. 5 163. 4 253.0 157.8 165. 4 170.6 
1920: Average..... 95. 3 104.9 99.9 109.1 90. 4 83.0 100. 5 05.4 94.0 94.3 82.6 97.5 93.9 94.5 93.3 91.6 
1032: Average..... (4.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 70. 2 
1939: Average..... 77.1 65.3 70.4 95. 6 69.7 73.1 04.4 90. 5 76.0 86.3 74.8 70.2 77.0 80. 4 79.5 81.3 
August... 75.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72. 6 93. 2 89. 6 74.2 85. 6 73.3 66. 5 74.5 79.1 77.9 0. ] 
1940: Average. 78. 6 67.7 71.3 100. 8 73.8 71.7 95. 8 94.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80. 8 83.0 
1941: Average..... 87.3 82.4 82.7 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 103. 2 84.4 94.3 82.0 83.5 86.9 89.1} 88.3 89.9 
December 93. 6 04.7 90. 5 114.8 91.8 78.4 103.3 107.8 90.4 101.1 87.6 92.3 90.1 04. 6 93.3 93.7 
1042: Average... 8. 8 105.9 09.6 117.7 96.9 78. 5 103. 8 110.2 95. 5 102.4 89.7 100. 6 92. 6 98. 6 97.0 95. 5 
1043; Average .. 108. 1 122. € 106. 6 117.5 97.4 80.8 103.8 111.4 94.9 102.7 92. 2 112.1 92.9 100.1 98.7 96.9 
1044: Average 104.0 123.3 104.9 116.7 98. 4 83. 0 103. 8 115.5 95.2 104.3 93.6 113.2 94.1 100. 8 99. 6 98. 5 
1045: Average... 105. 8 128. 2 106. 2 118.1 100. 1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95. 2 104. 5 04.7 116.8 95.9 101.8 100.8 99.7 
August. ... 105. 7 126. 9 106. 4 118. 0 99. 6 84.8 104.7 117.8 95.3 104. 5 94.8 116. 95. 5 101. 100. 9 99.9 
1946: Average... 121.1 148.9 130.7 137.2 116.3 90.1 115.5 132. 6 101.4 111.6 100.3 134.7 110.8 116.1 114.9 109. 5 
POA. Mate cmand 112.9 140. 1 112.9 122. 4 109. 2 87.8 112.2 129.9 06. 4 110.4 98. 5 126.3 105. 7 107.3 106. 7 105. 6 
August ied 129.1 161.0 149.0 138. 9 124.0 04.4 114.0 132.7 98. 4 112.6 102.0 145.7 111.9 123.9 121.9 111.6 
September... 124.0 154.3 131.9 141.6 125, 7 94.3 114.2 133. 8 98. 4 113.6 102.1 141.4 115.0 117.2 117.2 112.2 
October......| ? 134.1 165.3 157.9 142.4 128. 6 04.2 | 2125.8 134.8 99.9 115.3 104.0 148.7 118.2 | 2129.6 | 2127.1 2115.8 
November... _| ? 139.7 169.8 165. 4 172.5 131.6 04.5 | 2130.2 145. 5 118.9 118.2 106. 5 153. 4 129.1 | 2134.7 | 2132.9 | 2120.7 
December. . 2140.9 168.1 160. 1 176.7 134.7 96.1 | 2134.7 157.8 125. 7 120. 2 108. 9 153. 2 136.2 | 2135.7 | 2134.8 | 2124.7 
1947: January..,...| 7141.5 165.0 156. 2 175. 1 136. 6 97.7 | 2138.0 169. 7 128.1 123.3 110.3 152. 1 138.8 | 2 136.7 | 2136.1 2 127.6 
Februarye....| ? 144.5 170.4 162.0 173.8 138.0 97.9 | 2 137.9 174.8 129.3 124.6 110.9 154.9 142.1 | 2139.7 | 2138.6 | 2128.5 
March........| 2149.5 182. 6 167.6 174. 6 139. 6 100.7 | 7 139.9 177.5 132. 2 125.8 115.3 163. 2 145.9 | ? 143.3 | 2142.1 9131.1 
Se 177.0 162. 4 166. 4 139. 2 103.4 | 2 140.3 178.8 133. 2 127.8 115.7 160. 1 144.5 | 2141.9 | 2141.0 2131.8 
Bs ocodasan? Eee 175.7 159.8 170.8 138.9 103.3 | 2141.4 177.0 127.1 128.8 116.1 158. 6 144.9 | 2141.7 | 2140.6 2131.9 
POMBivcec caceats * ee 177.9 161.8 173.2 138.9 103.9 | ? 142.6 174. 4 120. 2 129.2 112.7 160. 2 145.9 | 2141.7 | 2140.7 | 2131.4 
July..........] 2 150.6 181.4 167.1 178. 4 139. 5 108.9 | 2143.8 175.7 118.8 129.8 113.0 165.3 147.0 | 2 144.0 | 2143.6 2 133.4 
August......- 2153.6 181.7 172.3 182.1 140.8 112.5 | 2148.9 179.7 117.5 129.7 112.7 167.0 149.5 | 2147.6 | 2147.2 | 2136.0 






































useful only to indicate week to week changes and to provide later data on 
price movements. It is not revised to take account of more complete reports. 


1 BLS wholesale price fot, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 


markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are 
rices prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated 








rom one-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these 
prices. 

The indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a 
detailed description of the method of calculation see “Revised Method of 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index’’, in 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) 

Because of past differences in the method of computation the weekly and 
monthiy indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly index is 


monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for sub- 
groups since 1913. Weekly indexes have been prepared since 1932. 

2 Includes current motor vehicle prices. The rate of production of motor 
vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly average rate of civilian pro- 
duction in 1941, and in accordance with the announcement made in Septem- 
ber 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices for motor vehicles in the 
October calculations. During the war motor vehicles were not produced 
for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried April 1942 prices forward in 
each computation through September 1946. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices ' by Group of Commodities, by Weeks 
















































































































































































































































































[Indexes 1926= 100] 
(Not directly comparable with monthly data; see note below) 
All 
Chemi Mi All com- 
Hides Fuel | Metals 4 » Semi- | Manu-| om | modi- 
All | Farm and | Textile| and | and — = House fal Raw | manu-| fac- —= lee ‘ 
Week ended com- | prod- | Foods | leather| prod- |lighting} metal ng furnish- mate- fac- tured e: excep 
modi- rod- | ucts | mate- | prod- | ™te | allied | “ings | Com | ‘rials | tured | prod. | °xcePt | farm 
ties ucts P cts rials . ts | ‘ials | prod- ngs | modi- ticles Prod- | farm | prod- 
u e ucts ties articles) ucts | prod- | ucts 
ucts and 
foods 
1947 
July 5........-.---- 148.0| 179.5| 164.6) 171.7/ 13884/ 105.1 | 141.6] 175.2{ 121.5] 131.0] 115.4] 1626] 142.5| 142.8] 141.2 132.1 
5 ~ A peers: 148.3 | 178.2} 165.8| 173.3 138.3 105.8| 141.6] 175.4] 117.5] 131.0] 114.6] 162.0) 142.2] 143.7) 141.8] 182.1 
t,t: 150.3 | 182.4 | 168.0] 172.7) 138.4 | 107.1 | 142.9| 174.8; 117.9] 131.4] 115.7] 165.2| 144.4] 145.1] 143.3 132.9 
Jay Biswdcs~.ccckes 150.6 | 182.0; 167.1 | 173.6 | 138.6 | 1089) 143.6 | 174.8) 117.9| 131.3) 116.4{ 166.0} 145.3] 145.0] 143.7 133. 7 
hae, B... dip sct nts 151.3 | 180.8 168.0 | 174.5 | 139.0] 109.7 | 146.1 | 176.6) 116.9] 131.4) 116.8) 165.6) 147.2} 146.0) 144.8 134.7 
Aas, 0. chin jusunse 152.2} 181.2} 171.1 | 176.5) 139.5; 110.7; 146.7] 178.0; 116.9) 131.8 { 116.0] 166.4) 147.1 | 147.2] 145.9 135, 2 
AO8. Bidudidvenren 152.7 | 181.4 | 172.3 177.8) 139.7 | 111.0 | 146.7 | 178.9) 117.2} 132.0) 115.5 | 166.8; 147.2} 147.8] 146.5 135. 4 
DOB. We adcnqsscace 153. 5 181.4 172.3 182.3 140.1 114.1 147.0 | 179.1 117.4 131.9 115.6 167.7 149.5 148.3 147.4 136. 6 
GR, Gi Ad. gaseuee 154.0 | 181.7 172.1 | 183.3 140.1 | 114.2; 149.8) 179.3] 117.6) 131.9] 115.9] 167.9] 149.9} 148.9] 147.9 137.3 
Gent. C2. dicicceactes 154.9 | 182.4) 174.1 | 183.2 | 140.3; 114.4) 150.4) 180.1] 1185] 131.9) 117.2) 168.5) 150.2] 150.1] 1489 137.9 
Gant. DE. cen~ cosece- 157.4 | 187.3 | 180.9; 185.2 | 140.4) 1144) 150.4] 179.4; 120.4) 132.1 | 117.9) 171.9) 150.4] 152.5) 150.9 138. I 
Sept. DB. .5.~<20202 158.1 | 189.8 | 182.3; 185.5) 140.7; 115.0/ 150.3] 180.9| 122.2| 131.9] 115.1] 173.6) 150.9) 152.7] 151.1 138.0 
5 se eee 156.2 | 184.7 | 177.6) 186.2; 140.8; 115.0; 150.4] 182.0) 123.6) 131.9] 114.9] 171.1 151.3 | 150.9] 150.0 138. 2 
1 See footnote 1, table D-7, 
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Indexes of Wholesale Prices ' by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 


TABLE D-9: 


» 


[1926 = 100] 







































































g| | #3388 se2dea agiee S2aeKIee TAeseaa aazaETE GadaazeE 24089 BGa BaaETS 
=|< 
4 | S|SSES SEA8S2 Meuas xNsuseds Ziguvex fgeieg dadiddad dessus see segeee 
il 
i | S|$283 atudad s¥ads dagdsaea Saggdge fgedels gudesead dessee SSG aedeee 
:| sISSS3 t8555 sSece sccescce seseces emonces aacanqae awsaun ana concna 
g| 3) )S828 Baddad Seues Wakdadee Sicgdee dugdece dgescaa deceea SGa geceee 
b| S|S28¢ SEsEss Reade gNeetsis adyedde eidsaes gaeddcad deaeas S82 geen 
£| s|deae sagdea esean gdasaged sidedae Zseicas dgeggsds aisdag gua geass: 
a) s|E88¢ S¥dade codes edgducag Siggvee disdces ddggcene dagese aaa Secece 
2 | S/S5a8 SES88$ Kesey KEGgeeKE SEdgdge EsSdess Biegesns aeusee gaa deegae 
Z| S|#k84 ESSERS EESdy gasssene S2ggzz2 sesaeas Eaagecca Hiwied ae degeae 
i | S|SS88 Seuses geese aadguaae gegddad deeqess Gezgeeug gescsq gee aeeaee 
~ - - - 
S| S|$88¢ SH¢Sg8 ESEEN Kaggecse glgdde Iisaega Eggdang Sacues aga Secaea 
- } - - 
5 | S|SSS2 ESSSK8 ENGEd Muggudae Eigevas Issses2 Filgsscg gasces asa Sdguns 
2| S|S885 SSESSS KEgud SXdenege eivgeus Gisudia Hesgedad essess aaa 2egeee 
Z| Sjsas Seedgs sess SRESHERE SASECSS FSSSETA KFSEkasE cusses RER Segeeta 
PELE GLLEER LLLEE GHTLEERE LLLEEEE TLEEEED EEEEELLL EHLEE EEE TEED 
a S SSSS STTEEE STSST Fee aetas FHS HTES - sees s ss Sent Seem fees Seee 
2 SP REEE PiRGEE Stty SORES: & Piiibig ga iiiid filibiig @igiii gi: iBiidi 
PPPS Ghigii @iinh GLP EiSs Jihiiie ggiiiig bis i Sisiii ri: iret: 
2 Bs oH Siiig ii ip i igs Biiiiis oe Pit ide: Bike | hii igitis 
G/B igpi kak pga ER ad | Bag) Bias 
|g GHER HREP ii wid iy J ighiib& 2 Si its gedqiig dei Gg! a gif] £31 2 ge: 
P |S Sh (bee 2 a'5,2 2,82 | 5 alg ity PRAT Hails aie 223° 
5 + ae: tS Seen i8= SfecE & eeeg.se a2ee2e Sss-= a4 rH be 
B BGs: ibg23s Fess Baste ‘35 eSEst JS Gentes SaEest ZeucE Ssxse 
§ Sees SebeSs5 SES 28h bouts S*2a2 8 E § £ 5 Sees 
B goHO gacnze gan85 SOCmaaeS sense 32 Ess ze es258 ialttt gs $<02x5 
= & = = a 2 a = a 





* See footnote 2, table D-7. 


! See footnote 1, table D-7. 
5 Not available. 
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AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES 


RETAIL PRICES FOR GROUPS OF FOOD 
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BE: WORK STOPPAGES 


MONTHLY LABOR 


— 





E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 



































Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | “@an-days os oe month or 
Month and year P 

Beginning in | In effect dur- | Beginning in | In effect dur- ereent of es- 

month or year| ing month | month or year| ing month Number vm eg 

nN | eS ea SS | tees 16, 900, 000 0.27 
GR ee ey I ee a. Pe GR Decitentimemidowcmoe _  < Y See eee 38, 000, 000 .47 
a stich te and in neni tierce ania meeeiiie . | Sagas aes 116, 000, 000 1.43 
fF ) a SS ee eee Ome eee 563 910 228, 000 408, 000 3, 970, 000 . 58 
(SERS SS a 560 965 227, 000 425, 000 3, 900, 000 56 
September... ..... ae a3 ee ay ea TS 499 853 356, 000 499, 000 4, 880, 000 77 
i TEST PSR ESS EE GRE A EE. ae 516 S418 307, 000 467, 000 6, 220, 000 85 
FERRI ete patie, SR EE BS eet 344 677 435, 000 707, 000 4, 980, 000 .7 
Re Sta 168 402 76, 400 500, 000 3, 130, 000 . 46 
LES A TTT ITT TI en NI ES 320 475 105, 000 165, 000 1, 375, 000. 3 
CT AER, EE I FRE 290 475 75, 000 150, 000 1, 240, 000 a 
GES Ee I: CE AE Se BE 330 525 100, 000 165, 000 1, 100, 000 2 
TEES G- eae.) SUE  ae eae + 460 625 600, 000 650, 000 7, 750, 000 1.1 
LL EE ELI te BE IE EG STEERS «SB =e 425 650 200, 000 625, 000 5, 700, 000 8 
ORS i Lees -<et 350 600 475, 000 625, 000 3, 750, 000 6 
RE SERRE RES Se ete RR 6 RE ee ee 300 500 500, 000 650, 000 4, 200, 000 Pm 
PE Fone ncndlitamhnamanaentittendamectnhteatiiales 325 500 120, 000 250, 000 2, 500, 000 a: 











! All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 


involving six or more workers and continuing as lon 


are included in repurts of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
days idle” and “workers involved” cover all workers made idle in establish- 


ments directly involved in a stoppage. 


F:; Building and Construction 
TABLE F-1: Estimated Construction Expenditures, by Type of Construction ' 


as a full day or shift 
Figures on ‘‘man- 


They do not measure the indirect or 


secondary effects on cther establishments or industries whose employees are 
made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 


PO ened estimates. Figures for early months of 1947 revised but not 





Estimated expenditures (in millions) 









































Type of construction 1947 1946 1946 | 1939 

Sept.?| Aug. | July *} Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Total | Total 
Qo fl EES aon $1, 470 |$1, 439 |$1, 349 |$1, 246 ($1, 115 |$1, 028 $954 $913 $966 |$1, 054 |$1, 151 |$1, 243 ($1, 237 |$11,604 | $6, 836 
EEE RE a Ae ee 1, 262 | 1,238 | 1,161 | 1,070 955 876 826 795 839 905 987 | 1,070 | 1,066 | 9,890 6, 062 
Private eometructiom...........<s-<-.-- 950 935 876 811 722 662 648 634 666 711 745 788 800 | 7,739 | 3,619 
Residential building (nonfarm) 47 460 429 387 342 306 285 284 300 320 335 347 356 | 3, 183 2, 114 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm)$. 276 267 259 254 245 240 247 260 275 296 308 318 315 | 3,350 785 
oe pede 141 140 139 140 141 142 146 152 159 166 171 171 167 | 1,689 254 
a EES 75 73 70 70 61 55 57 62 69 80 86 93 95 | 1,114 287 
All other......... 53 52 47 44 43 43 44 46 47 50 51 54 53 547 244 
Farm construction. 65 75 60 50 40 30 20 10 10 10 20 40 50 350 226 
RE 134 133 128 120 95 86 96 80 81 85 82 83 79 856 494 
Public construction._._............. 312 303 285 259 233 214 178 161 173 194 242 282 266 | 2,151 2, 443 
Residential building. ............- i) i) 9 6 y 16 24 33 39 51 68 66 54 38 65 
Nonresidential building (except ; 
military and naval facilities)... . .. 4s 45 44 42 41 41 36 32 33 23 27 32 35 319 R35 
Industrial facilities *............ 2 2 2 2 3 4 3 3 5 5 7 9 9 84 23 
All other......... eet se 46 43 42 40 38 37 33 29 28 18 20 23 26 235 812 
Military and naval facilities....... 24 24 19 15 15 15 12 12 12 16 17 20 16 188 125 
a a tn aR Ea 140 135 128 117 95 75 48 34 37 57 76 99 93 706 835 
AER TEE. 91 90 R5 79 73 67 58 50 52 47 54 65 68 551 583 
| Sear stbadamete 44 44 40 36 30 29 25 23 24 23 27 32 32 270 330 
State and local *............. — 47 46 45 43 43 38 33 27 28 24 27 33 36 281 253 
Minor baliging Se 208 201 188 176 162 152 128 118 127 149 164 173 171 | 1, 804 774 
Residential (nonfarm) *®...............- 73 70 65 60 54 47 36 33 32 35 43 47 47 521 290 
Nonresidential (nonfarm)*®............. 70 68 65 62 58 55 52 50 55 60 63 66 69 753 180 
Farm construction '_.................. 65 63 58 54 50 50 40 35 40 54 58 60 55 530 304 
































! Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value of the 
volume of work accomplished during the given period of time in continental 


United States. 


struction. 
? Preliminary. 
* Revised. 


These figures should be differentiated from data on value of 
construction reported in the tables on urban building and Federal con- 


4 Joint estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
New construction includes expenditures for major additions and alterations. 


5 Excludes nonresidential building by privately owned public utilities. 


¢ Expenditures for facilities to produce atomic 


ymbs are excluded. 


? Mainly river, harbor, flood control, reclamation, and power projects. _ 
8 Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous public service 


enterp 


rises 
* Covers privately financed structural repairs of the type for which building 
permits are generally required. 
10 Covers maintenance and repairs. 
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TABLE F-2: Valuation of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
Construction, by Type of Project ! 


















































Valuation (in thousands) 
Conservation and 
Buildings * development 
Period 
All types of] 4 irnorts 2 Electrifica- a Water and| All other 
projects po River, har- tion ¢ and roads | Sewage types § 
Residential| Nonresi- | Reclama- | _ bor and e 
dential tion flood con- 
trol 
ae eee o $1, 533, 439 (6) 7 $63,465 | 8 $497,929 $73, 797 $115, 913 $14, 878 $511, 685 $154, 807 $100, 965 
[lll slubtiidhondetiiitiaerens 1, 586, $4, 753 231, 071 438, 151 115, 612 109, 811 29, 775 355, 701 118, 131 183, 509 
ali 2 ha Nin ei 7, 775, 497 579, 176 549,472 | 5, 580, 917 150, 708 67, 087 32, 538 347, 988 152, 343 315, 268 
1946... .-~~----------e+--e0------ » 450, 237 14, 859 435, 453 114, 203 169, 253 131, 152 4, 541 535, 784 13, 231 31. 761 
1966: August....---...-..-.-..- 143, 221 282 56, 495 1, 784 975 29, 661 0 52, 211 68 1, 745 
PE anddisccccescose 97, 757 358 36, 475 6, 120 671 932 0 52, 666 418 117 
GE, cc cduditntedancse 94, 873 261 1, 147 2, 769 32, 909 2, 027 80 55, 480 169 31 
SE iad endoncen 45, 833 2,012 294 8, 702 5, 263 635 233 28, 593 0 101 
Re lg ERE SE 54, 100 1 204 7, 898 572 1, 908 3, 290 39, 966 0 50 
, Se pa ae 86, 642 2, 159 388 35, 903 2, 447 19, 231 475 25, 561 20 458 
0 Se 58, 508 237 2, 595 10, 442 5, 188 4, 220 589 34, 529 172 536 
iT aT 92, 913 340 5, 197 8, 942 13, 803 21, 082 414 42, 388 46 701 
SRR! Epc cena EES 122, 646 387 7, 035 16, 512 7, 892 16, 912 312 72, 218 753 625 
_ SEER eee 120, 696 1, 348 5, 968 14, 486 4, 443 27, 148 182 64, 242 2, 217 662 
itt dkned<sedebededuds 159, 906 3, 167 19, 423 29, 554 11, 690 36, 530 667 56, 358 1, 371 1, 146 
i idanandecamangsdenen 70, 396 1, 224 409 5, 938 1, 763 2, 025 283 57, 845 40 RAD 
Migs B. ccccccccesesssae 118, 626 1, 300 4,176 27, 631 16, 198 3, 210 171 65, 742 24 174 
1 Covers projects financed wholly or tially from Federal funds. Ex- 5 Covers forestry, railroad construction, and other types of heavy engi- 


cludes off-continent construction be 


fied as secret by the military are excluded. 
2 Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under building 


construction. 


with Jan. 1941. 


8 Includes additions, alterations, and repairs. 


4 Excludes loans granted by the Rural 


lectrification Commission. 


Projects classi- 


neer 


* Included in “All other types.”’ 
7 Includes nonresidential construction at the site of three Resettlement Ad- 
ministration projects for which a break-down of residential and nonresidential 
costs is not available. 
§ See footnote 7. 


* Revised. 


#” Preliminary. 


projects, not elsewhere classified. 


TABLE F-3: Estimated Permit Valuation ' of Urban Building Construction Scheduled to be Started, 
by Class of Construction, and by Source of Funds? (Federal and Non-Federal) 











Additions, alterations, 


and repairs 






































Valuation (in thousands) 
All building construction New residential building * New nonresidential building 
Period ae _ iladiow 
‘ Non-Federal 
Total —- Federal | Total Federal; Total r. deral | Federal 
Private | Public 
A Ea $2, 704, 239 |$1, 066, 092 |$1, 638,147 | $915,079 |.___- ee aS .|$313, 336 |$1, 510, 688 |$222, 998 |$1, 287, 690 |$ 
i SE et 4, 728, 081 | 4, 290, 600 437, 481 |2, 501, 160 |$2, 147, 254 |$54, 788 | 209,118 | 1, 457, 142 |1,415,071 42, 071 
ne 413, 758 348, 47 65, 283 | 237, 781 183, 537 | 9,060 | 45, 184 110, 030 | 105, 362 4, 668 
7 RS 424, 653 350, 754 73, 899 263, 847 194, 962 | 25, 390 43, 495 92, 199 92, 188 11 
September _____- 347, 022 316, 304 30, 718 193, 498 173, 775 0 19, 723 94, 671 89, 707 4, 064 
October... ....- 337, 351 324, 509 12, 842 193, 991 184, 198 8, 441 1, 352 85, 259 83, 986 1, 273 
November_____- 272, 745 263, 253 9, 492 149, 863 149, 581 0 282 81, 507 73, 091 8, 416 
December ____-- 229, 221, 059 8, 750 109, 101 109, 101 0 0 78, 514 70, 792 a, Wa 
1947: January.___.... 265, 583 249, 886 15, 697 132, 444 125, 180 7, 264 0 83, 506 76, 522 6, 984 
February._____- 277, 060 269, 286 7,774 | 139, 793 139, 793 0 0 86,376 | 79, 562 6, 814 
TR 382, 344 372, 565 9, 779 207, 967 206, 381 1, 586 0 109, 887 | 102, 830 7, 057 
a 440,289 | 429, 276 11,013 | 241,815 | 239, 866 0 1, 949 123, 558 | 115, 920 7, 638 
re 427, 406 418, 614 8, 792 227, 947 227, 947 0 0 126, 734 | 120, 201 6, 533 
ee 486, 854 460, 321 26, 533 261, 072 254, 555 3, 857 2, 660 140, 168 | 129, 585 10, 583 
tl. 535, 647 529, 577 6,070 | 272,997 272, 669 328 168, 799 | 166, 618 2, 181 
First 7 months of 
ee a 3, 116, 501 | 2, 814, 721 301, 780 |1, 590,860 | 1,335,637 | 20,957 | 234, 266 | 1,024, 992 |1,005,307 19, 685 
First 7 months of 
tt EGA 2, 815, 814 | 2, 729, 526 85, 658 |1, 484,035 | 1, 466,391 | 12, 707 4, 937 839, 028 | 791, 238 47, 790 














a hl N on- . 

Total Federal Federal 
278, 472 |$241, 351 | $37, 121 
769, 779 | 728, 275 41, 504 

65, 047 59, 576 6, 371 

68,607 | 63, 604 5, 003 

58, 853 52, 822 6, O91 

58, 101 56, 325 1, 776 

41, 375 40, 581 704 

42, 104 41, 166 1, 028 

49, 633 48, 184 1, 449 

50, 891 49, 931 v60 

64, 490 63, 354 1, 136 

74, 916 73, 490 1, 426 

72, 725 70, 466 2. 259 

85, 614 76, 181 9, 433 

93, 851 90, 290 3, 561 
500, 649 | 473, 777 26, 872 
492, 121 | 471, 897 20, 224 








tions of co 


' Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 


2 Estimates of non-Federal ( 
urban building construction are 


from places con 
States; estimates 


taining about 85% of 


nstruction contracts awarded 


for building to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. 


ate and State and local government) 


w 


are 0 


v 
Based upon building permit reports received 
the urban population of the United 


of Federally financed projects are compiled from notifica- 
btained 


from other 


Federal agencies. 


Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers 


all incorporated places of 2,500 population or more in 1940 and, by special 

rule, a small number of incorporated civil divisions. 
3 Includes value of dormitories, hotels, and other nonhousekeeping resi- 

dential buildings in addition to housekeeping units shown in table F-4. 


4 Revised. 


5 Preliminary, 
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TABLE F-4: Estimated Number and Valuation ' of New Family Dwelling Units Scheduled To Be 
Started in Urban Areas,’ by Type of Dwelling and by Source of Funds (Private and Public) 























Number of new family dwelling units Valuation (in thousands) 
. Privately financed Privately financed 
Period 
sg otam. | Mults. | 4¥ellings | financed 
ngs |nan ’ -fam- ulti- 7 2-fam- | Multi- 

Total |1-tamily| “ys | familyé Total | I-family | “jya family 

Se a _..| 280,838 | 95,946 | 184,892 | 138,908 | 15,747 | 30, 237 $895, 511 | $206, 933 $598, 578 $478, 665 | $42,629 $77, 284 
ee ee ee 528,755 | 98,737 | 430,018 | 358,126 | 24,271 | 47,621 | 2, 445, 331, 887 | 2, 113, 886 | 1,830,395 | 102, 754 180, 737 
I 52,178 | 14,212 | 37,966 31,170; 1,980] 4,816 230, 008 48, 720 181, 288 157, 833 8, 218 15, 237 
itl cites dicta a paliatiinioind 55,106 | 16, 446 38, 660 32, 921 1, 943 3, 796 257, 755 64, 285 123, 470 168, 555 8, 654 16, 26} 
September..................-...] 42,563 | 7,519 | 35,044 20,335 | 2050] 3,659 191, 455 18, 777 172, 678 150, 795 8, 960 12, 923 
ie lA is TRIG SSIES: 1,334 | 36,067 | 29, 576 1,899 | 4,592 193, 385 9, 792 183, 593 156, 482 8, 290 18, 82) 
0 EEE Ss 122 | 28, 539 23, 747 1,594 3,198 149, 579 282 149, 297 126, 948 7, 397 14, 952 

 — Re oe Med 21, 369 0 21, 369 17, 469 977 2,923 0 108, 284 92, 385 4, 447 11, 452 

1047: January... ' deundeusossdll, ae 1, 084 24,299 | 20, 537 1,496 | 2,266 131, 771 7, 264 124, 507 108, 433 6, 342 9, 732 
0 EPS 27, 074 0 27, 074 22, 156 1,615 3, 308 138, 443 0 138, 443 118, 613 6, 375 13, 455 
SE SS = 37, 649 491 37, 158 30,615"| 2, 448 4, 095 206, 511 1, 586 204, 925 176, 084 10, 763 18, 078 
EE Le » 42, 862 328 | 42, 534 35,214 | 3,142] 4,178 240, 390 1, 949 238, 441 202, 847 | ~ 13, 478 22, 116 
RS 41, 138 0; 41,138 | 33,670 | 3,085 4, 383 224, 951 0 224, 951 189, 254 14, 068 21, 629 

/ | ee eee be ERS 46, 999 1, 005 45, 994 34,627 | 3,478 | 7,889 259, 350 6, 517 252, 833 198, 400 13, 984 40, 449 

Gar “(, canstecesccadtmnndee “eee 36 | 47,117 | 36,943 | 3,053] 7,121 271, 188 315 270, 873 221,040 | 14, 269 35, 564 
First 7 months of 1946 &............. 343, 655 | 73,316 | 270,339 | 225,078 | 15,808 | 29,453 | 1, 545, 315 238, 751 | 1,306, 564 | 1,135,230 | 65,006 106, 328 
First 7 months of 1947 #............... 268, 258 2, 944 | 265,314 | 213, 762 | 18,317 | 33,235 | 1, 472, 604 17, 631 | 1,454,973 | 1, 214, 671 79, 279 161,023 






































i Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 
for ——s to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. 

? See tableF-3, footnote 2. 

+ Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


TABLE F-—5: Estimated Permit Valuation! of New Nonresidential Building Scheduled To Be Started 
in Urban Areas * by Type and by Source of Funds (Total and Non-Federal) 


4 Includes multifamily dwelling units with stores. 
§ Revised. 
¢ Preliminary. 









































Valuation (in thousands of dollars) 
New nonresidential Industrial Commercial Community Government a ks All other 
buildings buildings 3 buildings 4 buildings § buildings ¢ buildings ? buildings * 
Period gs 
Total Total , Total Total Total Total Total - 
(inelud- | Non. | dnelnd- on (includ. 0 (includ hong (includ se {inelud.- ang (includ. ee 
ng Fed- eral | ing Fed- ng Fed- ng . ng - - P g Fed- F 
eral) eral) eral eral) eral eral) eral eral) eral eral) eral eral) eral 
ae eae e 2 CSE 1, 457, 142 |1, 415,071 | 306,923 |395, 250 669, 498 |669,498 |190,008 |167,327 | 12,042 | 3,624 |101, 241 | 92,032 | 87,340 87, 340 
SA ee eee 110, 030 105, 362 32,009 | 32,009 } 44,777 | 44,777 | 19,870 | 15, 271 357 288 5, 864 5, 864 7, 153 7,153 
ae Se ees 92, 199 92, 188 21,779 | 21,779 | 38,851 | 38,851 | 15,453 | 15,453 212 201 7, 489 7,489 8,415 8,415 
PE pcdaduad cabibeadie #4, 671 89, 707 33, 262 | 33,110 | 30,9389 | 30,939 | 15,276 | 10, 464 492 492 | 6,447 6, 447 8, 255 8, 255 
7 SSE, TSS. AS 85, 259 83, 986 21,123 | 21,123 | 35, 264 | 35, 264 | 14,049 | 12,793 170 153 6,422 | 6,422] 8,231 8, 231 
Ee 81, 507 73, 091 20, 044 | 20,944 | 23, 267 | 23, 267 | 16, 168 7, 752 321 321 | 14,585 | 14, 585 6, 222 6, 222 
a ee 78, 514 70,792 | 22,665 | 22,665 | 24,328 | 24,328 | 15,643 | 12,336 157 157 | 11,383 | 6,968] 4,338 4, 338 
ge. SP 83, 506 76,522 | 22,889 | 22,889 | 31,439 | 31,439 | 16,323 | 9,339 257 257 | 7,719| 7,719 | 4,879 4, 879 
0” SE ee 86, 376 79, 562 20, 080 | 20,080 | 30,785 | 30,785 | 17,727 | 11,033 659 539 | 10,136 | 10,136 | 6,989 6, 989 
A Te EM 8 Se 109, 887 102, 830 26, 813 | 26,813 | 38,780 | 38,780 | 26,310 | 19,322 388 319 | 10,665 | 10, 665 6, 931 6, 931 
i a adbdubecimonamend 123, 558 115, 920 22,907 | 22,907 | 45,458 | 45,458 | 24,461 | 21, 598 7,399 | 2,624 | 13,883 | 13, 883 9, 450 9, 450 
Deiaduacceidcasiseneacdtinenns 126, 734 120, 201 25,366 | 25,366 | 47,863 | 47,863 | 28,155 | 24,015 | 3, 246 853 | 12,157 | 12, 157 9, 947 9, 947 
) EE Sa 140, 168 129, 585 28,119 | 28,119 | 54,882 | 54,882 | 32,233 | 28,000 7,545 | 1,195 | 8,295 8,205 | 9,004 9, 094 
PEE, idiinndicimintnanntieien 168,799 | 166,618 | 25,763 | 25,763 | 72,685 | 76,685 | 37,483 | 36,637 | 2,770 | 1,435 | 18,228 | 18,228 | 11,870; 11,870 
First 7 months of 1946____.._..._/1, 024, 993 |1, 005,307 | 277,150 |275, 629 [516,849 |516, 849 [113, 509 |108, 529 | 10,690 | 2,300 | 54,916 | 50,121 | 51,879 51, 879 
First 7 months of 1047 ®_......... 839, 028 791, 238 | 171,937 |171,937 |321, 802 |321, 892 |182, 692 |149,944 | 22,264 | 7,222 | 81,083 | 81,083 | 59,160 | 59, 160 





























! Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 
for building to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. Urban, 
as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated me of 
2,500 population or more in 1940 and, by special rule, a smal] number of in- 
corporated civil divisions. 

1 Estimates of non- Federal (private and State and local government) build- 
ing in all urban areas are upon building permit reports received from 
places containing about 85 percent of the urban population of the country; 
estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from notifications of 
~~ ae contracts awarded, w are obtained from other Federal 
agencies. 

* Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 
production sites. 


4 Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
buildings, public garages, gasoline and service stations, etc. 
§ Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 


Mi tachides Federal State, county, and municipal ‘build such as post 
and be ee. 


offices, city halls, fire and police stations, army barracks, an 
e 


ite. 
7 Includes railroad, bus, and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
oF ino oy ley = yt - hema, and other buildings 
u va 8 an ri) 
not elsewhere classified. 
* Preliminary 















——— 


Multi- 
Amily 4 
a, 


$77, 284 
180, 737 


15, 237 
16, 261 
12, 923 
18, 82) 
14, 952 
11, 452 

9, 732 
13, 455 
18, 078 
22, 116 
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TABLE F-6: Estimated Number of New Dwelling Units Started and Completed in Nonfarm Areas ' 



































New family dwelling units started New family dwelling units completed 
- —————————— — 
Period Permanent ? . Permanent ? 
em po- . ees Mit 228 ee LD Tem po- 
Total rary § Total rary ‘ 
Total Private | Public Total Private | Public 
1906: TOtGB. ....-2-222---nceennneoresooee sen cens=-e 776, 200 | 670,500 | 662, 500 8,000 | 105,700 || $476,400 | 437,800 | 437, 800 5 38, 600 
eS eee 42,500 | 37,500 | 36,900 600} 5,100||.........| 15,900] 15,900 0 
RN Ea 49,300 | 42,400] 42,400 0 ED Biccscane 17, 300 17, 300 0 
RR de ke 5 ee oc edcndinns 70, 400 62, 000 62, 000 0 8, 400 }}_...-- 18, 700 18, 700 0 
FO Silt PERE EES: rN AT Le 79, 900 67, 000 67, 000 0 BD Bienscones 21, 000 21, 000 0 
DR ncnodacddedeseenascbesosssedpeceesececce 83, 400 67, 100 67, 100 0 DD Mic acoonwe 25, 100 25, 100 0 
[PSE SRDS AA AP ee en ae 79, 800 64, 100 62, 800 1, 300 3) ee 30, 600 30, 600 0 | 
1 
Bis ccnqccmmescsececccncccesdesecconnecesce 78, 500 62, 600 61, 300 1, 300 15, 900 36, 700 36, 700 0 | 
DR idtinnittebsthhonhnandghtbinaadtbniake= 81, 300 65, 400 61, 900 3, 500 15, 900 43, 400 43, 400 0 | 
GR ntinccnssntececcocddbapecoceerscce 65, 800 57, 600 57, 600 0 8, 200 49, 700 49, 700 0 | 
QR ncndcccccccctsccccencnessecceseececes 58, 200 57, 800 56, 500 1, 300 400 55, 500 55, 500 0 | 
Ey dindennn 6s dhduabocwctidedscqneediegees 47, 800 47, 700 47, 700 0 100 61, 200 61, 200 0 | 
ititicctcnbapihdietaatiecdosbnctocs 39, 300 39, 300 39, 300 0 (8) 62, 700 62, 700 (8) 
$OGE: DOE, ccctivbnesatiseeboes cuubsbescsseiane 40, 100 40, 100 39, 000 1, 100 0 78, 600 62, 600 62, 600 0 16, 000 
FR indipentnes ctéoiconstigqnarccostisgnes 44, 100 44, 100 44, 100 0 0 75, 800 60, 300 60, 300 (8) 15, 500 
PR idicdtineccpemutubenvagsinchoccsciinaens 58, 400 58, 400 58, 400 0 0 72, 700 57, 700 57, 700 0 15, 000 
eictadtlinipckdnhhsheumiinidesvendiinhass 68, 700 68, 700 68, 700 0 0 65, 900 59, 500 59, 400 100 6, 400 
Shi cdethdiehatmiware onttiindps 6+ tnenines 72, 700 72, 500 72, 500 0 200 62, 500 59, 900 59, 900 0 2, 600 
lines cletitt ncin pitch edb anciimntinthinaie ech idbaadinie te 79, 200 77, 200 77, 000 200 2, 000 66, 800 63, 000 62, 800 200 3, 800 
Fs Bettini obinkap onde antitiniinas 80, 100 80, 100 80, 100 0 (8) 68, 500 65, 700 65, 400 300 2, 800 
DE oc catittinticvtcitincbkicuilicadasdpcecnenes 83, 600 83, 200 83, 000 200 400 71, 200 70, 300 70, 300 0 900 






































| Estimates of equivalent living accommodations provided by the conver- 
sion of 7 units, dormitories, and trailers previously shown in this table 
scontinued because of the pevety of data. 

ricated units. 


have been d 
2 Covers both conventional and prefa 


3 Starts data for 1946, cover only those family dwelling units in the Federal 
dismantling 


temporary re-use housing p which were provided b 
d their re-erection at new sites. 


temporary war structures an 


Bt 


arts data for 


1947, cover new temporary housing projects outside of the Federal temporary 


re-use program. 


tures an 


4 Covers only those family dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-use 


’ Monthly data not available. 
6 Less than 50 units. 
? Preliminary. 


housing oo which were provided by dismantling temporary war struc- 
their re-erection at new sites. 


TABLE F-7: Estimated Number and Average Construction Cost of Privately Financed Dwelling Units 
Started in 29 Leading Industrial Areas ' 





Number of dwelling units started 

















Industrial area ? 1947 1946 

June | May Apr. Mar Feb. Jan Dec Nov. | Oct Sept. Aug. 
595 487 415 345 365 435 460 590 655 565 
875 587 830 530 245 325 450 495 355 385 
425 345 240 205 155 170 170 280 200 345 

1, 703 1, 342 1, 190 700 230 1,105 | 1,485 1, 410 1, 225 2, 005 
615 493 610 400 300 410 615 770 735 670 
248 250 275 185 180 140 205 370 225 285 
748 842 540 505 335 245 425 425 675 375 
312 354 270 270 275 380 330 £65 525 635 

1, 528 1, 615 1, 505 810 615 780 | 1,195 1, 195 1, 355 1, 500 
474 457 400 455 210 180 250 330 340 305 
272 258 160 65 65 110 110 95 120 140 
299 260 230 130 160 150 1165 270 260 405 
201 166 125 95 95 120 055 315 210 220 
4, 643 5, 006 5, 040 5, 675 3, 855 4, 630 95 3, O95 4, 980 5, 135 
331 508 380 415 225 220 420 355 270 365 
517 387 120 105 195 220 360 425 305 475 
587 418 195 210 210 410 495 580 585 715 
2,454} 1,900| 2,495] 1,810] 2,865] 2,030 270 | 3,640 | 4,305] 4,545 
1, 481 896 805 375 350 385 855 775 730 1, 005 
775 849 455 185 280) 370 380 390 720 530 
266 330 315 325 350 175 280 265 365 365 
1,266 | 1,664| 1,790! 1,505] 1,570 045 365 985 | 1,610] 1,520 
(®) () 67 410 375 430 360 700 850 900 
185 135 65 40 30 85 85 7 100 120 
692 671 495 405 310 325 330 490 660 630 
140 124 50 10 5 15 110 95 125 135 
104 95 105 60 40 45 65 110 135 115 
589 1, 296 1, 230 986 719 705 870 1, 230 800 1, 020 
224 208 120 30 15 55 90 85 155 150 
() () () 60 70 55 100 65 170 100 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE F~-7: Estimated Number and Average Construction Cost of Privately Financed Dwelling Units 
Started in 29 Leading Industrial Areas —Continued 






































Average construction cost per dwellinz unit started * 
Industrial area * 1947 1946 aa 
June May | Apr. Mar Feb. Jan Dec Nov Oct Sept. | Aug. | July | June 

Se ea $6, 300 | $5,900 | $5,600 | $5,400 | $5,900 | $5, 500 | $5,100 | $5,000 | $5,100 | $5, 100 | $5, 200 | $5,600 | $4, 1m 
IIIT TE ELE Te PET 8,100 | 7,100 | 7,200; 6,800] 6,000) 7,700/ 7,400; 7,300| 6,700; 8,500| 7,400/ 7,500 7, 500 
eR aaa cs = 6,900 | 7,700 | 8,600] 8,000| 7,900] 6,900] 6,900/ 6,800} 7,300; 7,200/| 7,200| 6,000 6, 100 
0 a ae 8,800 | 8, 800 8, 500 8,700 | 8,700} 8, 500 7, 700 7,800 | 8,700; 8,100 7, 700 7, 800 7, 600 
Cleveland... BE SS 9,500 | 9,600] 9,300| 9,200] 8,800; 8,800; 9,100; 9,100| 8,400| 8,400] 8,300 | 8,000| 10, 5% 
ASTER. SS oO 7,500 | 7,700] 8,000| 7,900] 8,600] 7,700] 7,900} 7,700| 7,300| 7,000| 6,300] 7,000 7, 000 
OE, i EE 0 RE SS 5,900 | 5,800 | 5,600} 5,700) 5,600/ 5,900] 6,400; 6,500/ 6,100| 6,000/ 6,800; 6,600 6, 300 
RE a ec te 5,800 | 4,900] 5,700) 5,700] 5,600} 5,400}] 5,700| 5,800/ 5,700) 5,700| 5,700] 5,700 5, 400 
Ee SR ee 8,200 | 8,000 | 8,600/| 8,500] 9,400; 9,800] 7,300; 7,700| 8,400| 7,600} 6,900/ 6,300 6, 400 
iE RE EE SE ES BEE 4, 600 4, 800 4, 800 4,500 | 4,300 4, 000 5,900 | 4,200; 3,200; 3,000] 3,200| 3,500 4, 500 
a RETR IS Fr BS 7,600 | 7,600] 7,500| 7,600} 8,100} 9,000] 8,400}; 7,400/ 7,200| 7,400} 7,000/ 7,300 7, 100 
CIEE SR AEE APS 6,200 | 6,000] 6,200] 5,600] 6,700) 5,900] 5,300] 5,400/ 4,900| 5,300] 5,600]| 6,500 5, 800 
lA Se a RE Rit le 4,300 | 4,600} 4,600] 4,300] 4,900) 4,800] 4,700/| 4,300| 4,700/| 4,400] 3,900/ 3,700 4, 300 
RTE A. TO EBICE IS, Sal 6,900 | 6,600] 6,800] 6,700] 6,700] 6,600} 6,700} 6,700/| 6,800| 6,600| 6,900} 6,600 6, 200 
Memphis... ... 2 ae Fe 4, 400 4, 300 4, 300 4, 200 4,900 | 4,300] 4,500; 4,900] 4,500; 4,400} 4,600; 4,400 5, 300 
Milwaukee... ... seudbdaesteoneea 8, 000 7, 500 7,700 | 8,600 7,800 | 7,300} 8,100 7, 100 7, 800 7,500 | 6,100 7, 500 8, 000 
Minneapolis-St. Paul................. 7,800 | 8,000] 8,200/ 8,200| 7,600] 9,000] 7,900; 8,000;| 7,600; 7,200; 7,200! 7,100 7, 600 
New York-Newark-Jersey City ¢. 7, 600 7, 900 9, 100 7, 400 7,400 | 7,000} 8,100 7, 400 7, 600 7, 700 7, 000 7, 300 6, 900 
Philadelphia-Camden............-. ........| 7,000] 7,000 | 6,900] 6,700| 6,700} 7,100} 7,300/| 6,700} 6,700| 6,800; 6,800| 6,700 6, 700 
Pittsburgh . . TS Ea 7,300 | 6,500 7, 300 7,100 | 7,300 7,400 | 7,600 7,100 | 6,300 5,900 | 6,300 5, 300 
I S ondh premimealiie lite 4, 900 5, 700 5, 400 3, 900 4, 000 4, 800 4, 400 4, 700 4, 700 5, 100 5, 400 5, 800 4, 800 
San Francisco........... kid SAE + 7,606 | 7,600} 7,500| 8,100| 8,000] 7,900] 7,700| 7,600] 7,400; 6,600/ 6,700} 7,800 7, 300 
EE SES : (®) (®) (6) 6,100 | 6,600} 5,260! 6,300; 6,900 5, 400 5,800 | 6,000 | 6,000 5, 900 
Springfield-Holyoke..............--. _.......| 6,400 | 6,600] 7,000] 6,700| 6,900; 6,600] 7,100; 6,400] 6,300/ 6,500} 5,000; 6,400 6, 100 
ee EA AE A 6,700 | 6,900] 6,800 | 6,900} 6,600/| 6,600} 6,800} 8,900/ 6,700| 5,400} 6,000; 7,100 4, 600 
| EE SS ee ee 7,500 | 7,900; 8,400; 8300| 7,900; 9,700/| 9,200; 9,000; 6,900; 5,900; 6,800; 6,100 6, 500 
ii ietaieseith tances dndtendiidh linderman tienda 8, 200 6,600 | 8,100 7, 900 8, 200 7, 300 8,000 | 7,100} 6,700; 6,900 7, 500 (8) (8) 
I ae 7,900 | 8, 200 8,500 | 8, 300 8, 100 7, 600 7,500 | 7,700 | 6,600} 6,600 7, 900 7, 600 6, 700 
RN Et ARR SE. 5, 800 5, 500 5, 800 6, 600 5, 700 7, 900 5,800 | 6,400} 7,200; 6,000] 6,400 5, 300 7, 600 
OEE Tiditdaucattidnicndntndthandebdtes (5) (®) (§) 7,900 | 8, 200 7,300 | 6,900; 6,000} 8,800! 6,900 6, 700 7, 000 7, 000 























§ Youngstown area no longer being surveyed. ¢ Data not available. 


! Covers all privately financed new family dwelling units. Excludes trail- 
ers, dormitories, barracks, converted units, and all federally financed resi- 
dential buildipa 

? Industrial areas cover entire counties or groups of counties surrounding 
the central city or cities. 

* Based on contractors’ estimates. 
rials, and all subcontracted work. 

‘Includes permanent units financed by the New York ( 
Authority. 


Represents the cost of labor and mate- 
Excludes land and development costs. 
Jity Housing 


Source: These data were compiled by the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in connection with its housing statistics program. Data on private residen 
tiai building started are based on reports from building-permit issuing offices 
and from building contractors and others in nonpermit issuing as well as in 
permit issuing places in the areas shown. Building permit data are corrected 
for lapsed permits and lag between issuance of permits and the start of con- 
i y follow-up of construction jobs for which permits have been 

ued. 





TABLE F-8: Estimated Number and Construction Cost of New! Urban and Rural Nonfarm Dwelling 
Units Started, by Source of Funds 



























































| 
Number of new dwelling urits started —_ 1" cost 

Year and month All units Privately financed Publicly financed 

Total Privately | Publicly 
Total Urban Rural Total Urban Rural Total Urban Rural financed | financed 
nonfarm areas nonfarm | nonfarm areas nonfarm | nonfarm areas nonfarm 
areas areas areas areas areas areas 
TS, cactiniice ----| 987,000 | 752,000 | 185,000; 937,000 | 752,000; 185,000 |........../..........].......... $4, 475, 000 | $4,475,000 |_.....___- 
Re SRR era 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 98, 000 45, 000 | ee ea a 285, 446 4) 
St Vuedewnd ~---| 715,200 439,582 | 275,618 | 619,460 | 369,465 | 249,995 95, 740 70, 117 25, 623 2, 852, 778 2, 530, 765 $322, 013 
SR ee I ee 169, 400 114, 875 54, 525 138, 779 93, 173 45, 606 30, 621 21, 702 8, 919 560, 715 483, 231 77, 484 
aa ----e-e---]| 776,200 | 493, 963 282,237 | 662,526 | 395,642 | 266, 884 113, 674 98, 321 15, 353 4, 103, 251 3, 713, 776 389, 475 
Po ee eT 50, 202 28, 298 61, 346 35, 994 25, 352 17, 154 14, 208 2, 946 398, 644 335, 249 63, 395 
B.. .ncccubecbéais 81, 300 52, 506 28, 704 61, 902 36, 060 25, 842 19, 398 16, 446 2, 952 412, 378 338, 779 73, 599 
September. ......... 65, 800 41, 159 24, 641 57, 592 33, 640 23, 952 8, 208 7, 519 689 344, 438 323, 770 20, 668 
I aniintnlitetanats 58, 200 34, 638 23, 562 56, 492 33, 304 23, 188 1, 708 1, 334 374 327, 920 317, 304 10, 616 
November. ......... 47, 800 28, 733 19, 067 47, 678 28, 611 19, 067 122 122 0 276, 179 275, 897 82 
December........... 39, 300 23, 662 15, 638 39, 268 23, 662 15, 606 32 0 32 231, 943 231, 870 73 
1047: January........... 40, 100 24, 611 15, 489 38, 998 23, 527 15, 471 1, 102 1, 084 18 235, 105 227, 7, 423 
February Sioa 44, 100 25, 774 18, 326 44, 100 25, 774 18, 326 0 0 0 244, 755 244, 755 0 
TMP: 2 , 000 33, 674 25, 326 58, 425 33, 183 25, 242 575 491 84 328, 720 326, 456 2, 264 
SOAS BBS , 500 38, 858 30, 642 68, 724 38, 530 30, 194 776 328 448 393, 234 388, 155 5, 079 
oa = le 72, 700 39, 376 33, 324 72, 544 39, 376 33, 168 156 0 156 418, 008 416, 875 1, 133 
SE nics derdailininmateile 79, 400 43, 005 36, 295 76, 988 42, 000 34, 888 2,412 1, 005 1, 407 464, 105 446, 600 17, 505 
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' Covers both permanent and temporary new family dwe units. costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for indi- 
Tneludes those family dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-use housing vidual pro. 
provided by dismantling temporary war structures and their + Housing peak year. 
‘ Depression, low year. 


reerection at new sites. 
* Private construction costs are based on permit valuations, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 


5 Recovery peak year prior to war-time limitations. 
¢ Last full year under wartime control. 
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This Issue in Brief... 





ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF THE AFL anv CIO 
(p. 527) comprehensively covers the 1947 conven- 
tions of the Nation’s two largest parent labor 
organizations, which partially overlapped each 
other in time. The AFL convention was punc- 
tuated by vigorous debate on internal issues. 
The highlight of the CIO convention was the 
address of the United States Secretary of State, 
George C. Marshall. Both conventions spent 
much time reviewing international affairs. Em- 
phasis on international matters was a new devel- 
opment in convention deliberations. Neverthe- 
less, the domestic scene was also thoroughly 
analyzed, particularly with respect to the enact- 
ment and operation of the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947, opposition to which per- 
vaded both meetings. Concern with the eco- 
nomic future also occupied a considerable portion 
of the time of each convention. 


The importance of construction activity as an 
indicator of economic trends is emphasized in 
A Review or THE CoNnstTRUCTION SITUATION 
(p. 539). Expenditures for all types of construction 
will probably exceed 13 billion dollars in 1947. 
The present rising rate of activity is stimulated by 
a sizable backlog of demand. A high rate of 
construction activity depends in a large measure on 
stabilization of prices and incomes and continued 
high-level employment as well as upon availability 
of materials and labor supply. 


Labor supply problems of foreign countries is 
the theme of three brief articles. All deal with 
postwar efforts to repair war-damaged economies. 
ComMiTTEE OF EvropgAN Economic Cooppra- 

Il 





TION MANPOWER Report (p. 567) indicates tha; 
the principal manpower deficit of many of the 
“Marshall Plan” countries is for skilled labor. |) 
England, according to British CoNnTROL o, 
ENGAGEMENT ORDER (p. 568), power was granted 
the Government to direct certain categories of 
workers into essential employment. In Soviry 
Union: InpusTRIAL TRAINING (p. 569) is described 
a program of trade schools for youths and on-the- 
job training of shilled workers. Several million 
workers have been trained. Voluntary enroll. 


ment of youths in schools had to be supplemented | 


by forced recruitment, and the Soviet press has 


charged the training program for skilled workers | 


with poor instruction, inefficient utilization of 
trained enrollees, and high turn-over rates. 


About 3 out of every 10 factory workers during 
the past 2 years were paid on an incentive basis. 
Method of production, according to INCENTIV: 
Pay 1Nn American Inpustry, 1945-46 (p. 535), is 
important in determining method of payment. 
For example, in apparel manufacturing, where 
control over output is exercised by the worker 
rather than by the machine, incentive wage pay- 
ments are most prevalent. In contrast, such 
industries as industrial chemicals and tool and die 
jobbing shops use incentive plans least frequently. 
Two-thirds of the apparel and two-fifths of the 
textile group workers were on incentive pay plans. 
All but 2 or 3 percent of the tool and die jobbing 
and chemical workers were on a time basis. Job 
for job, incentive pay workers usually earned more 
money. So far as factory workers were concerned, 
this advantage ranged up to 40 percent. 

In the August 1947 issue, the Review published 


a final statement of the activities of the now- | 


abolished U. S. Conciliation Service. In this 
issue, with Poticizs or FepERAL MEDIATION AND 
CoNcILIATION SERVICE (p. 564), the basic directive 
of the successor agency is outlined. The Service 
will rely on such local mediation facilities as exist 
for settlement of controversies primarily in intra- 
state commerce or local in scope. The Service 
will not as a rule intercede in disputes arising out 
of existing collective agreements. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE TWO MAJOR LABOR FEDERATIONS, Meeting in 
annual conventions during October, manifested a 
substantial unity of thought on many labor issues. 

Opposition to the Labor Management Relations 
Act stimulated unity of political thinking. The 
AFL authorized establishment of a new organiza- 
tion, ““Labor’s Educational and Political League,”’ 
to work actively along its traditional political 
policy of “rewarding its friends and defeating its 
enemies.””’ The CIO indicated its intention of 
acting vigorously through its “Political Action 
Committee.”” On the other hand, orgaric unity 
of the two federations was again deferred, as each 
reiterated its former position. In response to a 
CIO invitation for tripartite political action with 
the railroad brotherhoods, the AFL insisted on 
merger of AFL and CIO as a prior condition. 

Both organizations endorsed the European re- 
covery program. The AFL unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution supporting the Marshall Plan 
and denounced Russian policies in the United 
Nations as obstructionist. Addressing the CIO 
convention, Secretary of State Marshall was ac- 
corded an enthusiastic reception. The CIO’s 
support of the Government’s foreign economic 
policy was phrased in general terms, but Mr. 
Murray made it clear that the resolution favoring 
“a sound program of postwar rehabilitation” was 
an endorsement of the Marshall Plan. 

The increasing cost of living was a subject of 
much concern to both conventions. Each de- 
nounced high prices and what were termed 
“extortionate” profits. The CIO demanded the 
reestablishment of price control. Neither organ- 


ization took a stand on the question of wage in- 
creases but left the decisions in that matter to 
their affiliated unions. 

The proceedings of the AFL convention were 
marked by internal contests. John L. Lewis 
refused to sign a non-Communist affidavit. Under 
the Labor Management Relations Act, this would 


have deprived more than a quarter of a million 
members of AFL federal locals of the services of 
the National Labor Relations Board. ‘Thereupon 
the convention voted overwhelmingly to amend 
the constitution to make the president and 
secretary-treasurer the sole “‘officers’”’ of the AFL. 
In a move that was generally construed as a shift 
of power within the CIO, R. J. Thomas, of the 
United Auto Workers, was replaced as a CIO vice 
president by O. A. Knight, of the Oil Workers. 

Equally significant was the convention of the 
UAW-CIO. President Walter Reuther, who 
previously did not have the support of the majority 
of the union executive board, was overwhelmingly 
reelected to office, and supporters of his policies 
were elected to fill all other national offices. In 
addition, his proponents won 14 of the 18 executive 
board posts. Because the UAW has nearly 900,000 
members (one of the largest unions in the world), 
the results of the election are generally expected 
to have political effects on both the domestic and 
foreign labor scene. The CIO is an affiliate of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, and R. J. 
Thomas, whom Mr. Reuther eliminated from 
office in the UAW, is a vice president of the 
WFTU. 

October 31 was the deadline for meeting the 
requirement of filing financial and organizational 
statements and non-Communist affidavits under 
the Labor Management Relations Act. In the 
first part of November the National Labor 
Relations Board dismissed a number of pending 
cases for failure to comply with the requirements 
of the new law and began screening some 1,900 
additional cases which were pending. Over 
19,000 non-Communist affidavits had been filed 
with the Board by the end of October. Unions 
which had complied with the requirement for 
filing organizational and financial reports with the 
Labor Department numbered 2,995 by October 22. 


Unemployment at Postwar Low 


Unemployment in October dropped to a seasonal 
low of 1.7 million—the lowest since just after the 
end of the war, even though the civilian labor 
force is about 7 million greater than it was in the 
fall of 1945, and nearly 2 million greater than in 
October 1946. Veterans have been absorbed into 
employment at a rapid rate (1.8 million in the 
past year); and the rate of unemployment among 
veterans is not far above the rate for nonveterans 
and steadily approaching it. 
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With unemployment down nearly to 3 percent 
of the labor force, manpower is available to meet 
the demand at current levels of capacity and 
output, and is, on the whole, well distributed in 
relation to requirements. In no major industry 
or area is there significant loss of production for 
lack of manpower. High wages and high living 
costs have attracted workers in a labor force 
notable for its elasticity and mobility. 


Such manpower problems as have arisen are 
those characteristic of a dynamic economy oper- 
ating at high levels. Seasonal changes in the 
volume or locale of production have created 
temporary surpluses in some areas and scarcities 
in others. Supplies of skilled workers, or even of 
unskilled, are not always immediately available to 
meet shifts in the pattern or the level of demand. 
Relatively undesirable jobs are not easily filled 
and are subject to high turn-over. 


In some labor market areas the available sup- 
plies of labor have been reduced to a point below 
which general stringencies might be expected to 
appear. Of the 110 labor market areas classified 
by the U. S. Employment Service, about one- 
fourth are in this category, largely concentrated 
in the North Central manufacturing regions. 
Some of these are small cities where the heavy 
demands of one or two large employers have 
created serious recruitment problems; others are 
large, diversified industrial areas. On the other 
hand, about one-fourth of the areas, mostly in 
the Northeast and Southeast, are classified as 
having substantial labor surpluses, with unem- 
ployment rates about twice the national average. 


Prices Rise Again 


During October, while farm and food prices 
were reacting from the September spurt, other 
prices continued their upward trend. Though the 
general wholesale price level was no higher at the 
end of the month than at the beginning, prices of 
products other than farm and food products rose 
by nearly 2 percent. All commodity groups were 
affected, especially hides and leathers, fuels, and 
fats and oils. In some cases the increases were 
in response to specific cost or market situations; 
but the strength of prices has been reinforced by 
continued high purchasing power and the strength 
of demand generally. 


ee 


The more-than-seasonal increase in meat sup- 
plies, coupled with consumer resistance to high 
prices, brought meat prices at wholesale down to 
the lowest point since the midyear. Grains ad. 
vanced erratically and late in October reached the 
highest level ever recorded. The underlying 
strength of grain prices was supported by un- 
favorable growing conditions for winter wheat and 
continued Government buying for foreign account, 
Higher prices of some basic materials, notably 
scrap steel, lumber, fats and oils, hides and wool, 
along with increased freight rates, contributed to 
the steady advance in industrial prices during 
October. 

The cost of living continues to rise, according 
to all indications. Special surveys in 18 cities in 
late summer and early fall reveal increases in food 
prices ranging from 2 percent to 8 percent in 2 
months. Rents also continued to increase. With 
small but steady increases in many other cost-of- 
living items, and with few declines to offset them, 
consumers’ prices in October appeared to be at a 
new all-time high, perhaps 5 percent higher than 
when the current rise began in June. 


Wage Prospects 


Although it took no stand on the question of 
wages at its convention early in October, the AFL 
has since indicated that its unions would make new 
demands for wage increases. Pointing to the in- 
crease in living costs, the AFL publication 
Labor’s Monthly Survey, for September—October 
stated that unions must seek “upward wage ad- 
justments.” It asserted that new wage increases 
need not mean more price increases in view of the 
high level of profits. 

In early November, two southern locals of the 
CIO Textile Workers Union received wage in- 
creases of 9 percent, averting a threatened strike 
in two of the larger mills. As in similar situations 
in the past, the 9 percent may become a pattern 
to be adopted in most of the textile mills in the 
Southeastern States. 

Hours and earnings statistics for September in- 
dicate that wage rate increases during the month 
were comparatively minor. An increase of a little 
over a dollar a week brought average weekly 
earnings in manufacturing to $50.42. This was 
due largely to a widespread increase in hours 
resulting from seasonally expanded operations. 
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Annual Conventions of the AFL and CIO 


Domestic Economic Issues, 
International Affairs, and Union Problems 


Dominate the 1947 Meetings 
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Boris STERN and NELSON M. Bortz! 





Sixty-sixth AFL Convention 


Tur KEYNOTE to the proceedings and major 
actions of the sixty-sixth American Federation 
of Labor convention held in San Francisco, 
October 6-17, 1947, was supplied by the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. Other 
significant issues which preoccupied the more than 
700 delegates, representing 7,577,716 workers, 
were problems of international peace, particularly 
the menace of communism in Europe and its 
effect on the United States, domestic economic 
problems, and jurisdictional matters affecting the 
internal structure of the AFL. 

As approved by the convention, the 1948 
policy of the American Federation of Labor will 
be to meet the challenge of the Taft-Hartley Law 
in two ways: (1) All national and international 
unions, as well as all local and federal trade-unions 
directly affiliated with the AFL will be free to 
comply, if they so choose, with the non-Com- 
munist affidavits and the other requirements of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to enable them to participate 
in elections or to initiate proceedings before the 
National Labor Relations Board on unfair labor 
practices; (2) the AFL will use all peaceful and 
legal means at its disposal, including political 
action, to repeal the law and to defeat in the forth- 
coming 1948 elections all members of Congress 
who voted for the law. Similar action is to be 
taken also with regard to antilabor legislation 
enacted in the several States. 





1 Of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Branch. 


Non-Communist Affidavits 


This issue arose when the General Counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board, Robert N. 
Denham, ruled on August 19 that all officers of a 
national or international union and all officers of 
the parent organization with which the union is 
affiliated must file a non-Communist affidavit 
before the Board can (1) process a petition of a 
local union for an election; (2) issue an unfair 
labor practice complaint requested by the local; 
or (3) entertain a petition from the local for a 
union shop referendum. 

All 15 members of the AFL executive council 
were covered by Mr. Denham’s ruling. When 
John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America and a member of the execu- 
tive council, declared that he would not sign the 
affidavit, the executive council decided to sub- 
mit the whole problem for a decision by the con- 
vention. Meanwhile, the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, an AFL affiliate, having 
complied with all of the requirements of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, petitioned the National Labor 
Relations Board to overrule the August 19 ruling 
of its General Counsel on the ground that one 
person not directly connected with their organiza- 
tion had blocked their rights to use the services 
of the NLRB. On October 7, by a 4—1 decision, 
the Board reversed Mr. Denham’s interpretation, 
by deciding that top officers of the AFL and CIO 
were not required to sign.? 

The Board’s decision, made on the second day 





2 See NLRB Ruling on Non-Communist Affidavit, p. 565 of this issue. 
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of the convention, removed some of the pressure 
on the AFL, insofar as the national and interna- 
tional unions were concerned. It did not, how- 
ever, solve the problem for the 1,390 local trade 
and federal labor unions which are directly 
chartered by the AFL in practically the same 
manner as any local union is chartered by its 
national or international organization. Since 
the members of the executive council are the top 
officers of these local trade and federal labor 
unions, they are required, even under the October 7 
interpretation of the NLRB, to sign the non- 
Communist affidavit before any of these local 
unions can process a case before the Board. 

After several special sessions the executive 
council submitted to the delegates, on October 13, 
a supplemental report recommending a change in 
the constitution by inserting a definition as to 
who constituted the “officers” of the AFL. 
The change recommended was to designate the 
president and secretary-treasurer as the only two 
officers of the AFL and to refer to members of 
the executive council as the first, second, third, 
etc., members of the executive council instead of 
first, second, third, ete., vice presidents of the 
AFL. 

On October 14, the committee on laws, with one 
dissenting vote (UMWA) recommended that the 
report of the executive council be adopted and the 
constitution changed accordingly. In the debate 
that followed, the miners, led by John L. Lewis 
(president) and Thomas Kennedy (secretary- 
treasurer), supported by a few other unions, took 
the position that to change the AFL constitution, 
in order to comply with a provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, was not only degrading to the entire 
AFL membership, but was also seriously weaken- 
ing its entire policy of fighting for a complete 
repeal of the law. 

Mr. Lewis’ interpretation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is made clear in the following quotation from 
his speech: 

The signing of the affidavit isn’t the only thing that 
an organization has to do to conform to this act. 
This act is a trap, a pitfall for the organizations of labor 
and I am surprised that those who have been attempt- 
ing to analyze it haven’t looked down the road just a 
few months or a year to find out some of the things 
that are inherent in this act. This act was passed to 
oppress labor, to make difficult its current enterprises 


for collective bargaining, to make more difficult the 
securing of sew members for this labor movement, 


without which our movement will become so possessed 
of inertia that there is no action and no growth, and in 
a labor movement where there is no growth there is 
no security for its existence, because deterioration 
sets in and unions, like men, retrograde. 


The position of the majority of the executive 
council who favored the constitutional change was 
most clearly presented by Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany, who said, among other things: 


This proposition before the convention has one 
purpose, and one purpose only. It is to give the 
federal labor unions the opportunity to exercise their 
option under this law and to qualify by signing the 
non-Communist affidavit and meeting the other re- 
quirements of the law if they so desiree * * * 
The purpose of this amendment, in addition, is to 
preserve the freedom of action of members of the 
executive council to follow the dictates of their own 
organizations. The reason for this is that 13 members 
of the executive council are in a dual capacity in this 
American Federation of Labor. While they are mem- 
bers of the executive council they are also officers of 
international unions. Two members of the execu- 
tive council are not in that position. Their obliga- 
tion is to the American Federation of Labor as a whole. 
Under present circumstances every international 
union affiliated to the American Federation of Labor 
has the option and the right to sign this affidavit and 
bring their members into a position where they can 
defend themselves under the law, or to refuse to sign 
this affidavit. That right is possessed at this moment 
by the president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, by the president of the Teamsters, by the 
president of the Boilermakers, by the president of the 
Plumbers, by the president of the Electrical Workers, 
by the presidents and officers of every international! 
union in the American Federation of Labor. Unless 
this amendment passes, that right is denied to the 
federal labor unions. So as an officer of this Federa- 
tion, I feel it is my obligation to the federal labor 
unions to ask that this convention give the same right 
to the federal labor unions that they at this moment 
possess themselves. 


Mr. Meany further explained that the AFL 
received more revenue from the quarter of a 
million members in the federal unions, than was 
paid in by 75 percent of the international unions 
represented at the convention. In the year ending 
August 1946, the total income from per capita 
tax of the AFL was $2,149,000. Of that amount, 
$1,015,000, or 47 percent of the per capita tax 
income of the AFL, came from the federal unions. 
In the year ending August 1947, the per capita tax 
income of the AFL from all sources was $2,682,- 
488.68, of which $1,176,891 came from the federal 
labor unions—or 44 percent. 
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After more than 3 hours of debate, the proposal 
was finally adopted with more than the two-thirds 
majority required for a constitutional amend- 


ment. 
Program to Combat the Taft-Hartley Law 


Simultaneously with the constitutional amend- 
ment pertaining to the officers of the AFL, the 
executive council submitted a comprehensive 
program of action for the repeal of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. This law, 
as reported by the executive council, ‘‘seeks to 
weaken, render impotent, and destroy labor 
unions. It does so by striking a vital blow at 
free collective bargaining and substituting a 
process of government domination over employer- 
employee relationships. Thenegotiation of closed- 
shop agreements is forbidden and the regulations, 
limitations, and prescribed methods which must 
be followed regarding union membership are all 
designed to make it impossible for labor unions to 
live and function effectively.” 

The report further states that the revision and 
reconstruction of the National Labor Relations 
Board has created confusion and uncertainty. 
“The Taft-Hartley Act is a strike and strife pro- 
voking act. It should be properly classified as 
such. It will serve to prevent the workers from 
agreeing to incorporate a no-strike pledge in 
written contracts. It means the end of sound 
labor-management relations and the substitution 
therefor of distrust, suspicion, and class hatred.” 

As a means of combating the law and its dangers 
to the labor movement, the executive council urged 
the delegates to pledge themselves (1) to use every 
legal recourse available to test the constitutional 
validity of the law in its entirety and particularly 
of its more questionable sections; (2) to work for 
the repeal of the law as the AFL primary objec- 
tive; (3) to organize, unite, and concentrate all 
efforts to bring about the defeat of every member 
of Congress who voted in favor of the law; (4) to 
set aside nationa) election day as a holiday to give 
all workers the fullest opportunity to participate 
in the elections; and (5) to omit all no-strike pro- 
visions in collective bargaining contracts as a 
protection against possible suits for damages and 
other litigations under the law. 

To implement this program and “to meet the 
pressing needs of the American Federation of 
Labor,” the executive council submitted another 


amendment to the constitution raising the per 
capita tax for all members of affiliated national 
and international unions to 3 cents per month, 
Heretofore the tax was 2 cents per member per 
month for the first 200,000 members of a union 
and 1% cents for the membership in excess of 
200,000. The per capita tax of the local trade 
and federal labor unions was also increased 1 
cent a month, from 36 to 37 cents. On the basis 
of the 1947 distribution of the membership among 
small and large unions, this increase in the per 
capita tax has been estimated to add slightly over 
$1,000,000 to the annual revenue of the federation. 

In addition, the executive council was authorized 
when available funds prove insufficient to meet 
the needs of the AFL to levy an assessment of 
1 cent per member per week for a period ‘not 
exceeding 26 consecutive weeks,” instead of ‘not 
exceeding 10 weeks.’’ A maximum assessment of 
26 cents per member per year would yield addi- 
tional revenue of nearly $2,000,000. 


Labor’s Education and Political League 


The executive council tecommended and the 
delegates unanimously authorized the immediate 
formation within the AFL of a new organization 
to be known as Labor’s Education and Political 
League, with the responsibility of educating work- 
ers to protect their interests on the political front 
and to meet adequately the challenge of ‘‘reaction- 
ary antilabor lobbies and combinations” and the 
wave of antilabor laws in Congress and in the 
States. The duties of the LEPL will be (1) to 
acquaint the workers of the United States with the 
economic and political policies of the AFL; and 
(2) to prepare and disseminate information con- 
cerning the attitude of candidates for nomination 
and/or election to Federal offices, with particular 
reference to their attitude toward the political and 
economic policies of the AFL. 


The LEPL was authorized to devise means for 
the raising of necessary funds to conduct its 
affairs, to hire its own staff, and to take such other 
actions deemed advisable to further its objectives. 
The executive council was instructed to convene 
at the earliest possible opportunity the presidents 
of all affiliated national and international unions 
for the purpose of completing the structure, out- 
lining the procedure, and thus giving early and 
effective realization to the political activities of. 
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the AFL. Such a meeting has been slated to 
take place early in December 1947. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Two major jurisdictional disputes between 
unions affiliated with the AFL caused considerable 
tension among the delegates, largely because of 
their threat to the unity within the ranks of the 
AFL. One of these was the Hollywood film dis- 
pute between the International Alliance of Theat- 
rical Stage Employees and a group of other unions, 
particularly the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. The dispute resulted in a strike of 
approximately 4,500 workers which has continued 
since September 1946, in spite of the several 
attempts by the executive council and by special 
committees appointed by the council to settle the 
issues involved. It was also investigated by a 
special subcommittee of the House Labor Com- 
mittee (U.S. Congress). 

The executive council report stressed the impor- 
tance of having the issue solved within the confines 
of the AFL without outside interference, but also 
emphasized the importance of having the issue 
setiled as rapidly as possible. No action, however, 
was taken by the convention. The resolutions 
committee recommended that the case be resub- 
mitted to the executive council with instructions to 
bring about a speedy adjustment between the 
unions involved. 

The second jurisdictional dispute involved a 
number of unions affiliated with the Metal and 
Building Trades Departments of the AFL and 
District No. 50 of the United Mine Workers of 
America. The issues were presented to the con- 
vention in the form of a majority and minority 
report. The vigorous debate that ensued in- 
volved the presidents of the Metal and Building 
Trades Departments and a number of unions affil- 
iated with these departments, on the one hand, 
and the leaders of the United Mine Workers, on the 
other hand. The majority report not only called 
for conferences between the United Mine Workers 
and those unions of the Metal Trades Department 
involved in the jurisdictional dispute with District 
No. 50, but also reaffirmed the original juris- 
diction of the Building Trades Department, thus 
considerably extending the area covered by the 
original resolution on this issue. The minority 
report criticized this departure from the normal 
AFL procedure, particularly since the executive 


council had not been given an opportunity to pass 
upon the issues involved. For a time it appeared 
as if a serious rift in the AFL structure were in- 
escapable. However, a motion to refer both the 
majority and the minority reports to the executive 
council was made by President Hutcheson of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, and it was 
unanimously adopted. 


International Affairs 


With the possible exception of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, no single problem received such serious treat- 
ment by the convention as that of international 
peace. Practically every important guest speaker 
dealt with the seriousness of the European situation 
and particularly with the impending threat of 
communism in Europe, unless quick relief is 
forthcoming through the rapid application of the 
Marshall Plan. The convention heard reports 
from Joseph Keenan, who has served as labor 
advisor to General Clay in Europe, and from 
James Killen, chief, Labor Division, SCAP, at 
General MacArthur’s headquarters, ‘in Japan. 
The delegates also heard reports from the AFL 
special representatives in Europe, Irving Brown 
and Major Henry Rutz, and an address by Dr. 
Kurt Schumacher, chairman of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party in Germany. The committee on in- 
ternational relations submitted a comprehensive 
program of action, affecting the functions of the 
United Nations and United States relations with 
Russia, to be followed by the United States 
Government, and wholeheartedly approved the 
quick adoption of the Marshall Plan. It also rec- 
ommended continued and enlarged efforts by the 
American Federation of Labor to help rebuild the 
free trade-union movements in Europe and in 
Japan. 

On the Marshall Plan, the declaration unani- 
mously adopted read in part as follows: 

The cost to the American people in assisting the 16 
nations of Western Europe to rehabilitate their 
economies will be small as compared to the alterna- 
tive of an unaided Europe falling under totalitarian 
domination with the ultimate possibility of war. 

The convention condemned the Soviet Union for 
having paralyzed every attempt to develop the 
United Nations into an effective instrument of 
world peace. In so doing the AFL drew this 
distinction: “We distinguish between the Russian 
people and the war-breeding dictatorship which 
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runs their country and denies them all rights and 
liberties and frantically seeks to extend its slave 
system to more nations.” It also reaffirmed the 
policy of the AFL of all-out war against Com- 
munists and their fellow travelers who “‘would use 
the free trade-union movement as a vehicle to 


destroy it.” 
Other Convention Actions 


More than 200 separate resolutions were sub- 
mitted to the delegates covering a large variety 
of social and economic problems on the domestic 
front and the international field. Political action, 
labor unity, the high cost of living, housing, social 
insurance, Palestine, displaced persons, income 
taxes, minimum wage legislation, the anti-poll 
tax and FEPC, the status of Government em- 
ployees, and the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
constitute but a few of the topics covered by 
resolutions either handled by the convention or 
referred to the incoming executive council for 
final action. 


Elections and Convention City 


Probably of greater interest than the elections 
themselves was the complete absence from the hall 
of the convention of the entire miners’ delegation. 
President John L. Lewis had previously indi- 
cated that he would not be a candidate for reelec- 
tion to the executive council. Daniel W. Tracy, 
president of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, was elected in his place and became 
the thirteenth member of the executive council. 
Reelected to their respective offices were William 
Green, president; George Meany, secretary-treas- 
urer; Wm. L. Hutcheson (Carpenters and Joiners), 
first member of the executive council; Matthew 
Woll (Photo-Engravers), second member; Jos. N. 
Weber (Musicians), third member; George M. 
Harrison (Railway Clerks), fourth member; Daniel 
Tobin (Teamsters), fifth member; Harry C. Bates 
(Bricklayers and Masons), sixth member; W. D. 
Mahon (Street Railways), seventh member; Wm. 
Birthright (Barbers), eighth member; Wm. C. 
Doherty (Letter Carriers), ninth member; David 
Dubinsky (Ladies’ Garment Workers), tenth 
member; Charles J. McGowan (Boilermakers)— 
recently appointed by the executive council to 
replace G. M. Bugniazet, who resigned—eleventh 
member; and Herman Winter (Bakery Workers)— 
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recently appointed to replace Felix H. Knight— 
twelfth member. 

Cincinnati was designated as the convention city 
for 1948. This being a presidential election year, 
the convention will meet on the third Monday in 
November, as required by the AFL constitution. 


Ninth CIO Convention 


THE NINTH constitutional convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations met in 
Boston October 13-17, 1947. Home-front prob- 
lems occupied most of the time of the slightly 
more than 600 delegates in attendance, represent- 
ing approximately 6 million members. Protests 
against rising living costs, monopoly prices and 
large profits, coupled with attacks on recent 
Federal and State labor legislation, were recurrent 
and bitter. Demands were voiced for safeguarding 
the health and living standards of workers through 
expanded social insurance benefits, rationing, bet- 
ter housing, and a more equitable tax policy. 
Looking abroad, the delegates showed by their 
actions that they were acutely aware of the compli- 
cated economic and political situations which had 
come into sharper focus since they had last met at 
Atlantic City in November 1946. 

Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach, in 
addressing the convention, stressed that wages 
alone were not responsible for price increases 
which have occurred since VJ-day, and more par- 
ticularly since June 1946 when price control was 
virtually abandoned. Wages, Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach pointed out, have lagged behind prices 
and profits during the past 15 months. Senator 
Claude Pepper urged widespread political action 
by organized labor as a means of securing adequate 
representation in the legislative halls of the Nation. 
A convention highlight came on the third day 
when Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
described in serious but not gloomy terms the 
problems confronting the United States in its 
attempt to attain “world stability”? which, Secre- 
tary Marshall declared, was a condition ‘‘abso- 
lutely necessary to worid peace.” 

The work and policy declarations of the CIO 
were reflected in some 40 resolutions adopted by 
the convention. These resolutions, often lengthy 
and replete with analyses of social and economic 
conditions, covered many subjects. They ranged 
from perennial resolutions in favor of organizing 
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the unorganized and political action to the need 
for labor unity, a Missouri Valley Authority, and 
endorsement of the majority report of the United 
Nations Commission on Palestine. All resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted. 


Labor Legislation 


The Taft-Hartley Act was repeatedly and 
sharply attacked and engendered bitter antagon- 
ism among the convention delegates. The formal 
resolution adopted on the act characterized it as 
“infamous * * * a triumph of repression * * * 
legal monstrosity’ and declared that the CIO 
“cannot and will not acquiesce in a law which 
makes it a crime to exercise rights of freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, freedom of assembly.”’ 
Continuing, the resolution called for an “unceasing 
campaign” to secure its repeal. The entire CIO 
membership was urged to work “in the political 
field in complete unity with all labor organizations 
and other progressive groups to insure the political 
repudiation” of all those responsible for its 
passage. 

The question of whether CIO unions should or 
should not file the anti-Communist affidavits, 
prerequisite to the use of the services of the 
National Labor Relations Board, did not directly 
come before the convention for action. President 
Murray, however, referred to the issue and indi- 
cated that every CIO union was free to pursue 
its own policy. As for himself, Mr. Murray 
declared that he ‘‘had some personal convictions 
that ran very deep” and that he was “determined 
to neither sign nor file.’ 

The delegates were unanimous in declaring that 
they would not permit the new labor law “to 
become an instrument for destroying existing 
contract conditions.’”’ CIO unions, it was stressed, 
would adhere to their obligations and would insist 
that “employers do the same.” The collective 
bargaining contract, the convention emphasized, 
“‘is and must remain the workers’ bulwark against 
insecurity and exploitation.” 

State “‘antilabor’”’ laws were also sharply scruti- 
nized in another resolution which declared that 
“‘much of the legislative performance in the States 
during the past year is an ominous step forward 
on the road to fascism.’”’ The convention called 
for enactment of anti-injunction laws in all States 
where such measures are not now on the statute 
books. Existing laws must be strengthened, the 


CIO asserted, “to guarantee that they will be 
effective in the protection of fair play and justice 
and the rights of free speech and assembly.’ 
Civil rights, the delegates voted, must also be 
strengthened and safeguarded. Racial discrimi- 
nation, the poll tax, lynching, ‘‘witch hunts,” and 
loyalty oaths for Government workers must be 
eliminated. 

“Immediate amendment” of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to provide a minimum wage of 
75 cents an hour and coverage of agricultural and 
other presently excluded low-paid groups of 
workers was demanded. Strong support was 
expressed for the establishment, by appropriate 
legislation, of a ‘Labor Extension Service” in 
the U. S. Department of Labor. The CIO 
director of education and research pointed out 
that during the past summer about 10,000 CIO 
members: attended workers’ schools but that a 
federally financed program was urgently needed 
to provide educational opportunities for American 
workers on a Nation-wide scale. As to the 
Department of Labor itself, the convention urged 
“a program for consolidation of all Government 
activities dealing with the immediate interests of 
workers into an enlarged Department of Labor 
including, under a unified administration, the 
Federal Security Agency.” 


Economic and Social Program 


Dissatisfaction over domestic economic diffi- 
culties was expressed in many speeches and resolu- 
tions. An immediate session of Congress was 
demanded to reestablish price control on all com- 
modities and rationing for food, clothing, and 
other necessities of life. In this connection a tax 
program “to recapture speculative and excess 
profits” and alleviate the tax burdens of the 
lowest income groups was likewise proposed. 
Extension of Federal rent controls was recom- 
mended, together with a large-scale program for 
the construction of rental housing. Monopoly 
controls, the CIO insisted, must be _ broken. 
Emphasis again was placed upon the constructive 
role which “industry councils’? composed of 
representatives of labor, management, and Gov- 
ernment should play in developing ‘a sound 
approach to peacetime prosperity, full employ- 
ment and production, and democratic participa- 
tion of the people in the operation of the national 
economy.” The convention’s ‘full employ- 
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ment” resolution stressed, in addition to adequate 
guaranties of “the right to work,” expansion of 
employment opportunities, adoption of a national 
health insurance program, and greater educa- 
tional facilities. Relief from ‘tragically inade- 
quate” salaries of white-collar, professional, and 
technical employees was demanded. 


International Affairs 


The United States Secretary of State, George 
C. Marshall, addressed the convention October 15. 


He said, in part: 


Everyone agrees, I think, that labor plays a vital 
part in the functioning of the modern State. If labor 
can be confused or embittered, if labor can be made 
to lose faith in the community of which it forms a 
part, then the core of any national society is 
threatened. The enemies of democracy know this; 
and it explains the efforts they make to undermine the 
confidence of the labor element in the stability 
of our institutions and the soundness of our tradi- 
ioe. 8 8 

There is a danger that the individual man, whose 
well-being is the chief concern of all democratic poli- 
cies, foreign or domestic, is being lost sight of in the 
welter of ideological generalities and slogans which 
fill the air. Generalities are frequently accepted as 
gospel truth without even a superficial examination of 
the validity of their basic tenets. Often they are 
intended to obscure the basic issue, which as I see it 
today, is simply whether or not men are to be left 
free to organize their social, political and economic 
existence in accordance with their desires; or whether 
they are to have their lives arranged and dictated for 
them by small groups of men who have arrogated to 
themselves this arbitrary power. * * * 

No section of the American population has a more 
vital stake in the preservation of free institutions in 
the world than has American labor. For, among the 
first victims of any dictatorial regime, and notably of 
the police state, is the right of labor to organize itself 
for the protection of its interests. * * * 

The basic problem of world recovery is production. 
* * * The productivity of American farms and 
factories is of tremendous concern to the entire 
world. For that and other reasons we occupy & very 
special position in the world which carries with it a 
heavy responsibility which cannot be avoided, even 
if we might wish to do so. Therefore we must face 
the facts. The United States stands in the midst of 
a highly critical world period. The situation involves 
dangers which affect every American alike. It would 
be a great folly to assume that we can stand aloof or 
that we can straddle the issue. * * * 

We are proceeding in a determined campaign which 
has for its purpose world stability, a condition abso- 
lutely necessary to world peace. It is a difficult 
business. 


It requires patience and a constant effort 


to understand the other fellow’s point of view. But 
it definitely requires cool calculation and great de- 
termination. Hasty judgments and short range 
thinking need to be avoided. 


Later in the same day the convention, after 
more than an hour’s discussion, unanimously 
adopted a lengthy resolution dealing with “foreign 
policy and the world emergency.” ‘This resolu- 
tion declared: 


The CIO is an American institution with a single 
national allegiance and that allegiance to our own 
country, the United States of America, its form of 
government and basic democratic institutions under 
the Constitution of the United States. As such we 
base our interest upon the interests of our people and 
our country. The guiding principle of the CIO and 
of the American people is complete opposition to any 
form of oppression—in favor of the Four Freedoms— 
Freedom of Religion, Freedom from Fear, Freedom 
from Want, and Freedom of Speech—for everyone— 
everywhere. 


It continued by outlining five “principles by 
which the policies of our Government and other 
governments shall be guided and judged.’’ These 
principles included— 


1. Positive measures to protect the peace, including 
progressive universal disarmament, international 
control of atomic energy, and the outlawing of atomie 
weapons and bacterial warfare. 

2. Complete demilitarization and utter destruction 
of all vestiges of fascism in Germany and Japan 
together with elimination of cartels. 

3. Support of sound programs for postwar re- 
habilitation including “prompt action to provide food 
and other economic aid’’ to alleviste the distress of 
European peoples. 

4. Restoration of “unity of purpose and action 
among the three great wartime allies—the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union—within 
the United Nations.,’’ 

5. Continuation of President Roosevelt’s ‘Good 
Neighbor Policy’ in the Western Hemisphere. 


Political Action 


Renewed efforts for greater “political action” 


were enthusiastically pledged. Jack Kroll, chair- 
man of CIO-PAC, announced that his 11-man 
committee had set as its objective “one million 
volunteer block workers’”’ to form the vanguard of 
PAC’s “citizens’ army.” Both Kroll and Murray 
reminded the delegates that some unions had not 
given complete support to the Political Action 
Committee’s work. A “tremendous task’’ lies 
ahead, Murray warned, as he called upon “every 
officer, every agent, every local union officer 
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attached to every international union” to work 
unceasingly to attain the objectives set forth in the 
convention’s resolution. These objectives include 
intensive campaigns to get workers to register and 
vote, to buiid an organization that will reach “into 
each and every ward, precinct, block, and home,”’ 
and to rally voters around the CIO as the spokes- 
man for “free, independent, unbossed political 
action.”’ In attaining these goals Murray declared 
that the “stakes are too big for people to be 
divided” and asserted that the CIO hoped to work 
with the AFL and the railroad brotherhoods “on 
the local, community, State, or national level.’ 


Labor Unity 


In his opening remarks to the delegates President 
Murray suggested that the AFL, CIO, and the 
railroad brotherhoods “formulate an immediate 
joint program for political action,’ and stated: 
“Time grows short, * * * we must act for 
mutual defense before it is too late.’”’ Sub- 
sequently, and without any floor discussion, the 
convention went on record to the effect that “a 
united labet movement is necessary and obtain- 
able” and that the “CIO is prepared to enter into 
mutual agreements with other trade-unions to bar 
any cross-raiding and to respect one another’s 
organizational status.”’ During the final session, 
after his reelection, Murray again voiced a plea for 
labor unity but also emphasized that he would not 


— 


consent to the partition or sacrifice of a single 
CIO union. 


Elections 


Philip Murray was reelected for his eighth term 
as CIO president (John L. Lewis headed the CIO 
from its formal establishment in 1938 to 1940, 
when he resigned the post); and James B. Carey 
was also reelected as secretary-treasurer. The 
only change in the CIO’s top official family (con- 
sisting of president, secretary-treasurer, and nine 
vice-presidents) was the election of O. A. Knight, 
head of the Oil Workers International Union, to 
succeed R. J. Thomas, a vice president of the 
United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural 
Implement Workers. The full list of vice presi- 
dents follows: L.S. Buckmaster, president, United 
Rubber Workers; Joseph Curran, president, Na- 
tional Maritime Union; Albert J. Fitzgerald, 
president, United Electrical Radio & Machine 
Workers; John Green, president, Industrial Union 
of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers; Allan S. Hay- 
wood, CIO director of organization (United Steel- 
workers); Emil Rieve, president, Textile Workers 
Union; Walter Reuther, president, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers; Frank Rosenblum, _ secretary-treasurer 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; and O. A. 
Knight, president, Oil Workers International 
Union. 
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Incentive Pay 
in American Industry 


1945-46 


JOSEPH M. SHERMAN ! 





Apout 30 pERcENT of the plant workers in man- 
ufacturing industries studied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1945 and 1946 were paid on an 
incentive basis. Comparison with previous stud- 
ies indicates that there has been little change in 
the extent of incentive payment in recent years. 
Among the major industry groups studied in 1945 
and 1946, incentive methods were most wide- 
spread in the manufacture of apparel. In this 
industry a relatively high proportion of time is 
spent in handling as contrasted with machine 
operation. Consequently, control over output is 
exercised predominantly by the worker rather than 
the machine. This factor, together with the 
comparatively small danger of spoilage in most 
operations, makes the use of incentive payments 
highly advantageous. 

Incentive systems were least common in indus- 
tries such as industrial chemicals and tool and die 
jobbing shops. In the former, the speed of pro- 
duction is set to a large degree by the requirements 
of the manufacturing process and cannot be con- 
trolled by the worker, and in the latter, output is 
on a unit rather than a mass production basis and 
a high degree of precision is emphasized. 

Information for the present summary was ob- 
tained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a 
comprehensive series of industry wage studies 
during 1945 and 1946. Altogether, 56 manufac- 
turing industries, including 34,000 establishments 





1 Formerly of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. 






































with about 5% million workers, and 8 nonmanu- 
facturing industries, including 21,000 establish- 
ments with about 1% million employees, were 
surveyed.? ‘Together they are believed to pro- 
vide a fairly representative sample of wage- 
payment practices in manufacturing as a whole, 
although the studies, which were made primarily 
to provide data on wages in individual industries, 
do not include such important industries as basic 
iron and steel, printing, rubber, and lumber.’ 
Because of the limited number of industries 
studied, no generalizations are drawn for non- 
manufacturing as a whole, 


Prevalence of Incentive Methods 


Two-thirds of the workers in the apparel group 
were paid on an incentive basis and 85 percent of 
the apparel establishments were predominantly 
incentive (table 1).4 Incentive workers were 
numerically important in all apparel industries, 
varying from over two-fifths of the plant labor 
force in the manufacture of women’s suits and 
coats and of knit underwear to four-fifths in work 
shirt manufacture (table 2). 

The textile group, with nearly two-fifths of its 
workers on incentive systems, ranked next to 
apparel in the extent of incentive pay. Full- 
fashioned and seamless hosiery plants used such 
methods more extensively than any other textile 
industry studied. About 1 in 3 workers in the 
cotton, wool, and rayon textile industries were on 





2 Data were o>tained in the Bureau’s studies for about 46 percent of the 
plants, employing 58 percent of the workers, in these manufacturing indus- 
tries and from about one-third of the establishments, with two-fifths of the 
workers, in the nonmanufacturing industries surveyed. 

8 It should be borne in mind that the proportion of establishments studied 
varied among segments of the same industry and among industries. Larger 
proportions of large establishments and of establishments in large cities and 
in certain regions were included in order to permit presentation of separate 
wage data by region, city, and size ofestablishment. The effect of this vary- 
ing coverage on the proportion of incentive workers was offset by weighting, 
so that each industry and each industry segment was given only its appro- 
priate influence on the data; however, the proportion of establishments that 
are predominantly on an incentive basis has not been adjusted to compensate 
for differences in coverage. 

4 The proportion of the labor force paid on an incentive basis was lower 
than the proportion of apparel establishments with incentive systems, 
since some workers, such as cutters and those in maintenance jobs, were 
paid on a time basis. However, because incentive pay is more common among 
larger establishments, the proportion of workers on incentive pay exceeds 
the proportion of establishments with incentive systems. Establishments 
paying at least a fourth of their plant workers under 4 piece-rate or bonus 
systein were considered as predominantly incentive, but, in determining 
the proportion of workers paid on an incentive basis, workers in all establish- 
ments were included regardless of their predominant method of wage pay- 
ment, 
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incentive. In contrast, textile dyeing and finish- 
ing, with its small plants and with processes more 
closely allied to the chemical industries than to 
textile manufacture, paid only about a fifth of its 
workers under incentive systems. 

About a fourth of the labor force in the metal- 
working industries, considered as a group, was 
paid on an incentive basis. Among these indus- 
tries, copper alloying, rolling, and drawing ranked 


———e 


highest in prevalence of incentive methods, paying 
two-thirds of its workers in this manner. At the 
other extreme, tool and die jobbing shops paid al] 
but 2 percent of their workers on a time basis. 
In the chemical industries, where speed of 
production is typically set by the requirements of 
the process rather than by the worker, time work 
was comparatively more important than in the 
other major industry groups shown in table |. 


Tasie 1.—Extent and type of incentive plans for plant workers in selected manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industry 
groups, 1945-46 ; 






























































Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Item Total | Auto- | Bitumi- | Limit- : 
plants | Appa- | Chemi- — Tex- | mobile |nous coal! — | — ed price — 
stud- rel cals ine tiles repair | (under | at - * stores | Variety a: jes 
ied | shops | ground) stores sae 
depetpiateriiausiiiesil —————__—_—_—_—_——__|_—__- 4 
Percent of all employees studied paid on an incen- | 
tive basis me: ; iia eden ie 30 65 7 25 | 39 37 22 34 28 3 14 
Percent of establishments— —" ah 
With incentive systems for plant workers... _. 34 85 6 7 70 58 61 | 7 64 14 
Predominantly piece rate__. adie: | 29 82 2 67 51 60 | 15 9 (?) 10 
ae SA a ee 28 81 2 10 66 51 58 15 4 (’) . 
Group ; 1 l (?) l 1 (@) 2 ee ae: Teese 2 
Feeqomresy bonus 5 3 4 6 3 7 l 57 55 6 ‘ 
Individua 3 2 2 4 2 7 1 56 55 6 3 
Grpap Pe. BST PR Pe 2 1 2 2 1  €S Saar 1 (?) (2) | 
With no incentive system 66 15 94 83 30 42 39 | 28 | St) 
Information not available......................- ee a () TR ER See ee UA, See (2) (2) 
All establishments studied..................-- 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of establishments studied................-. 15, 636 | , 2, 261 | 909 6,647| 1,448] 1,399 492 759 355 | 1,441 1, 621 











! Includes other manufacturing industries not shown separately. 
* Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 


Only 3 percent of the plant workers in industrial 
chemical production were paid on an incentive 
basis. Soap and glycerin manufacture had the 
highest proportion of incentive workers (18 per- 
cent) in this industry group. 

The extent of incentive payment varied widely 
among the remaining manufacturing industries 
studied. Whereas about three-fourths of the 
workers in the manufacture of cigars were paid 
in this manner, all but 6 percent of the labor force 
of the cigarette industry, with its widespread use 
of automatic machinery, were time workers. 
Similarly, a third of the workers making cor- 
rugated and fiber boxes were on incentive, while 
the machine-paced pulp and paper industry 
reported less than a tenth of its workers on in- 
centive work. 

In New England chemical, textile, and apparel 
plants, incentive plans were somewhat less com- 
mon than in most other regions. Among metal- 


working and other manufacturing industries, 
incentive payments were most common in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and Great Lakes 
States and least common in the Southwest, 
Mountain, and Pacific regions.§ 

Among nonmanufacturing industries, about 
one-third of the employees of clothing stores and 
department stores and nearly two-fifths of those 
in automobile repair shops were on incentive. 
About one-fifth of the underground bituminous 
coal miners were paid incentive rates, but none 





5 The regions used in this study include the following: New England— 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont; Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; 
Border States—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes— 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West— 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; 
Southwest—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific— 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 
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TABLE 2.—Extent of incentive plans for plant workers in 
selected manufacturing industries, 1945-46 


























Percentage of— 
Num- 
iadient ber of —_ Work- 
ndustry plants | jncen- | Ts on 
studied tive incen- 
sys- tive 
tems pay 
All manufacturing industries studied - ..........-- 15, 636 34 30 
Apparel 
Inc cen cedsasevcasigdpetusnersecses 253 64 67 
a a ee 161 94 44 
Men’s and boys’ dress shirts and nightwear-._-- -- 220 88 7 
Overalls and industrial garments---...........--.-- 132 86 70 
Women’s and misses’ dresses. -............-.--.---- 976 92 69 
Women’s and misses’ suits and coats - ---.....-.-- 305 67 44 
We HG osccccnccansssesccccscesescones 155 89 67 
CO a a ee eee 59 88 80 
Chemicals 
pe ae 258 7 11 
i I A ee a a 255 4 3 
SS eee 291 4 6 
eae 121 6 9 
ee ro wire ten ctncctagencseccsunes 74 18 18 
Metalworking ! 
Aircraft engines and engine parts..............-.-- 201 23 20 
Communication equipment._...............-.---- 115 15 16 
Copper alloying, rolling, and drawing-____.__._..-- 37 59 66 
Electric generating and distribution equipment__. 267 28 (2) 
Electroplating, plating, and polishing---__.___---- 252 9 7 
Fabricated structural steel_......................- 324 4 7 
i i ecincecacmbeeneeies 646 28 29 
a ok i neemewceennn 350 20 20 
NE eae 168 57 34 
Machine tool accessories.........................- 156 13 19 
a  aeamnetnwe 181 21 29 
pS ee ee ee a ee 2, 034 14 23 
Oil burners, hot-water and steam-heating appara- 

Dh dhindt dda ieibtiditeniinh Knveebeenanaiooes 68 41 25 
Power boilers and associated products______..._-- 27 5 6 
Radios, radio equipment (except tubes), and 

inst ibbeicekobsbiidns cdamns wee 77 18 24 
Shect metal.......... QPS = Ne ee ee 385 5 10 
rece eeede ennn 72 40) 36 
ETE SE ee ee 164 52 39 
aa et eS ee a a 10 10 3 
Tool and die jobbing shops. __...................- 623 3 2 

Textiles 
a wadasebonwas 346 75 35 
pO OE Eee 187 98 73 
i ceneeneosowoe 206 95 68 
Rayon and silk textiles. ........................-. 237 65 35 
Textile dyeing and finishing._...._......._______-- 19% 19 22 
Woolen and worsted textiles.................___-. 279 65 34 
Other manufacturing industries 

I nomnaes 1, 320 1 (3) 
Chewing and smoking tobacco..................-- 31 39 21 
ee cucu 18 28 6 
eee ERS RIS ae ae 198 98 73 
Corrugated and fiber boxes...................__-- 171 43 33 
OS EEE 52 27 23 
ER TR 188 16 21 
Footwear (except house slippers and rubber foot- 

sea ial a Ng 347 R9 69 
Jewelry, costume 94 17 22 
Jewelry, precious 123 » 14 
Paperboard_..______- 111 12 i) 
Pulp and paper_..._...___- 208 6 9 
le ESS rae eee 286 24 19 
Structural clay products.........................- 331 34 26 
Wood furniture, other than upholstered. ____..-- 514 25 19 
Wood furniture, upholstered. __.............___-- 289 43 23 








! Includes data for automobiles. 
? Information not presented because of sample limitations. 
3 Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 


of the surface soft coal mines studied provided 
incentive pay. Few incentive workers were 
reported in the electric light and power and 
warehousing industries. 

Regional variations in methods of wage pay- 
ment were minor in automobile repair shops and 
clothing and department: stores, compared with 
those in power laundries. In the latter industry, 
incentive methods of pay were most common in 
the Middle Atlantic and Border States. In 
variety stores incentive pay was important only 
in New England. 

Incentive systems, especially individual piece- 
rate plans, rarely apply to all workers in an estab- 
lishment. They cover workers engaged in direct 
production; maintenance, custodial, supervisory, 
and other workers whose output cannot readily be 
measured are usually paid on a time basis. Excep- 
tions to this rule are found largely in establish- 
ments with group or other bonus systems, in which 
a certain proportion of the incentive pay of direct 
production workers is set aside for the indirect 
workers. Among production workers, those whose 
work must conform to exact specifications or whose 
output is not standardized are generally paid on a 
time basis, as are those whose work is machine- 
paced. In contrast, workers who control their 
own output and whose production can be measured 
and identified are frequently paid on an incentive 
basis, unless emphasis on speed can result in costly 
material losses. In retail trade, incentive systems 
are limited largely to clerks. 


Nature of Incentive Plans 


Among the manufacturing industries piece-rate 
plans, nearly all based on individual output, pre- 
dominated. Such plans were reported by five- 
sixths of the plants with incentive systems. In 
the apparel and textile industries, 19 out of 20 
incentive plans provided for individual piece rates. 
In contrast, nearly half of the comparatively smali 
number of incentive plans in the chemical industry 
group provided group bonus payments for above- 
standard production since frequently the output 
of individual workers cannot be readily identified 
or measured. 
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In retail trade, incentive plans were mainly of 
the individual bonus type, with commissions paid 
in addition to salary, although some retail clerks 
are paid on a straight commission basis. PM’s 
(“push money’’) paid during special sales, or other 
commissions for selling slow-moving items, may 
constitute additional payment. Individual piece- 
rate plans were the predominant type of incentive 
reported in power laundries, underground soft coal 
mines, and automobile repair shops. In the latter 
establishments, workers typically receive a certain 
percentage of the labor charge on the repair work 
that they perform. 


Earnings Vary With Method of Wage Payment 





Generally, incentive workers receive higher 
earnings than do time workers in comparable jobs, 
although the size of differential is not consistent 
from industry to industry. The earnings advan- 


tage of incentive workers ranged from less than 
5 percent to at least 40 percent in the individual 


manufacturing industries studied in 1945-46; in 
many of the industries the difference was between 
15 and 25 percent. 

Among the four major manufacturing industry 
groups presented in table 1, the largest differentia] 
appeared in the apparel industries where incentive 
workers earned from a fifth to two-fifths more than 
time workers. In the metalworking industries, 
incentive workers most commonly received from 
a fourth to a fifth more than time workers, whereas 
in the textile industries the differentials were 
typically between a sixth and a tenth. The 
chemical industries, in which incentive pay is 
relatively unimportant, showed no consistent 
pattern of differences between time and incentive 
earnings, although in several of these industries 
the difference was small. Among the nonmanu- 
facturing industries in which incentive pay was 
most important—automobile repair shops and 
clothing and department stores—the differential 
amounted to about a third. 
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A Review 
of the Construction 


Situation 


H. E. RiLey! 





CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES again became an im- 
portant factor in the economy during the past 2 
years. In 1946, construction expenditures con- 
stituted almost 6 percent of gross national product, 
about double the proportion in 1944-45. In ex- 
ceptionally active building years such expenditures 
have made up 10 percent of gross national product, 
and hence the industry has contributed greatly in 
maintaining full employment. 

By contrast, the tapering off of construction 
expenditures and new housing activity in the late 
nineteen twenties gave prior warning of the col- 
lapse to come. When defense preparation was 
started in 1939, the construction was primarily to 
house heavy production. Construction of all types 
(including minor repairs for which building permits 
are usually issued) reached an unprecedented vol- 
ume of over 14 billion dollars in 1942. Thereafter, 
war plant requirements were satisfied and other 
types of construction were curbed owing to short- 
ages of materials and manpower; expenditures 
dropped precipitately to 8.4 billion dollars in 1943 
and to less than 5 billion dollars in 1944. The 
residential builders were especially hard hit and 
many no doubt went out of business permanently. 
With postwar resumption of activity, the urgent 
need for housing stimulated extraordinary residen- 
tial building expansion. The materials distribu- 
tion system, although cumbersome and expensive, 
is admirably designed to supply the needs of small 





1 Chief of the Bureau’s Construction Statistics Division. 


































operators. It has apparently helped a great many 
new builders to start work quickly. 


Recent Trends 


Currently, the volume of construction activity 
is at high levels despite some adverse factors. 
(See table 1.) During the first 9 months of 1947 
construction expenditures, including those for 
minor building repairs, are estimated to have 
totaled about 10.5 billion dollars, as against 8.2 
billion dollars in the same period of 1946. In com- 
parison with 11.7 billion dollars spent on all types 
of construction in 1946, it appears that 1947 ex- 
penditures will exceed 13 billion dollars, and may 
even exceed the 1942 record. Reports from the 
field reveal an increasing rate of activity through- 
out the country. 

Changes in dollar figures, of course, do not 
reliably reflect changes in the physical volume of 
work done. On the average, building materials 
prices rose about 60 percent from 1942 to 1947; 
hourly earnings of construction workers increased 
by about 42 percent in the same period. ‘aking 
into account increases in price levels, but disre- 
garding possible changes in productivity, the 1947 
volume of construction work done will be con- 
siderably lower than in 1942. New construction 
expenditures, adjusted to a 1939 dollar base, 
amounted to slightly over 10 billion dollars in 
1942? and for 1947 probably will total about 7 
billion dollars. If productivity has increased over 
the past 5 years, the physical volume in 1947 will 
be higher than the expenditures of 7 billion dollars 
indicate. From scanty statistical evidence, it ap- 
pears likely that productivity actually changed 
little between 1942 and 1947 (except for a tem- 
porary decline which undoubtedly occurred during 
1946 when materials were in extremely short 
supply). 

Without correction for the productivity factor, 
the deflated expenditures figures cannot provide a 
reliable measure of changes in physical volume of 
construction over extended perieds. Any reason- 
able assumption regarding the long-time rate of 
improvement in labor utilization, however, leads 





2 The deflated figures used in this discussion are derived by the application 
of a composite construction cost index developed by the Construction Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. See Construction and Construction 
Materials, United States” Department of Commerce, September 1946 (pp. 
35-40). 
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TaBLe 1,— Estimated expenditures for new construction, by quarters, 1946 and 1947, and by years, 1939-46 } 





Expenditures (in millions) 



















































































1947 1946 
Type of construction — — 
Total, | Third | Second | First |Totalfor| Fourth | Third | Second | First 
months ? quarter?;| quarter | quarter year quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 

a —— a: isilininsacseems 
Total construction $10, 482 $4, 258 $3, 391 $2,833 | $11, 604 $3, 448 $3, 605 $2, 758 $1, 883 
New construction... ee a 9, 022 3, 661 2, 901. 2, 460 9, 890 2, 962 3, 104 2, 300 1, 524 
Private construction eae 6, 904 2, 761 2,195 1, 948 7, 739 2, 244 2,376 1, 862 1, 257 
Residential building (nonfarm) 3, 268 1, 364 1,035 869 3, 183 1,002 1,027 722 432 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) ?. 2, 323 802 739 782 3, 350 922 953 843 632 
Industrial om . 1, 300 420 423 457 1, 689 508 475 385 321 
Commercial ; 604 230 186 188 1,114 259 318 325 212 
* Other nonresidential... _. ; 419 152 130 137 587 155 160 133 9 
Farm construction 360 195 120 40 350 79 160 90 30 
eae ; ieee 953 395 301 257 856 250 236 207 163 
Publie construction. ......._. De RS ; : 2,118 900 706 512 2,151 718 728 438 267 
Residential building. a 154 27 31 96 38 185 128 56 18 

Nonresidential building (except military and naval , 
facilities) ¢ a A 362 137 124 101 319 82 97 71 69 
Military and naval facilities 148 67 45 36 188 53 48 43 44 
Highways 809 403 287 119 7 232 265 149 60 
Conservation and de svelopment. - 271 123 88 60 240 76 81 50 33 
_f {7 eee 374 143 131 100 311 90 109 69 43 
Minor building repairs § 1, 460 597 490 373 1, 804 486 501 458 359 

Expenditures (in millions) 
1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 
Total construction $5, 696 $4, 837 $8, 411 $14, 130 $11, 260 $7, 661 $6, 836 
New construction . 4, 609 4,073 7, 734 13, 353 10, 308 6, 807 6, 062 
Private cogsfruc tion . 2, 561 1, 746 1, 669 2, 908 5, 238 4,199 3, 619 
Residential building (nonfarm) ney 684 535 650 1,315 2, 765 2, 355 2,114 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm). een 1,014 350 232 635 1, 486 1, 028 785 
Industrial dinates , 642 208 156 346 801 442 254 
Commercial Pisbinintentiiieialnaiadaaahd 199 55 32 150 400 342 287 
Other nonresidential....._._. Re, ae ae OF 173 87 44 139 285 244 244 
i I RIAL EL TER, I 191 213 292 271 303 236 226 
Public utilities _. 672 648 495 687 684 580 494 
Public construction ; 2, 048 2, 327 6, 065 10, 445 5, 070 2, 608 2, 443 
Residential building 70 190 700 545 430 200 65 
Nonresidential building (except military and naval 
facilities) 4 i 652 638 1, 800 3, 634 1, 540 519 835 
Military and naval facilities . 690 837 2, 550 5, 016 1, 620 385 125 
Highways 342 360 450 675 1, 850 875 835 
Conservation and development 130 163 285 350 354 310 310 
All other public 164 139 280 225 276 319 73 
Minor building repairs § 1, 087 764 677 777 952 854 774 
! Represents the monetary value of the volume of work accomplished 2 Preliminary 


during the given period of time in continental United States. Includes 
expenditures for major additions and alterations. Joint estimates by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, and the Office of 
Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Departme nt of Commerce. 


to the conclusion that the current rate of physical 
construction activity is substantially below that of 
1927, the prewar peak year. 


Residential Building: Housing construction in- 
creased rapidly after World War II ended. Com- 
pared with 208,100 new permanent nonfarm 
dwelling units started in 1945, 670,500 were put 
under construction in 1946 as shown in table 2. 
Housing activity failed to recover as rapidly as 
expected after the winter lull, and by March it 
appeared doubtful that the 1947 record would 
even exceed that for 1946. Some continued 
material and labor shortages, buyer resistance to 
rising prices, and possibly builders’ uncertainty 


3’ Excludes  Bacwesidentiol building by privately owned public utilities. 

4 Expenditures for facilities to produce atomic bombs are excluded. 

5 Covers privately financed structural repairs of the type for which build- 
ing permits are generally required. 


regarding future prospects appeared to be holding 
volume below the levels that might be expected 
otherwise. The number of units started in March 
was below the total reported for March 1946; 
improvement followed and by August 85,700 new 
permanent units were started—18,600 more than 
were put under construction in the peak 1946 
month of May. In September, the total was 88,200. 
It became quite evident that the volume of new 
permanent family dwelling units started in 1947 
would exceed the earlier forecast of 725,000. 
Expenditures on private nonfarm residential con- 
struction should aggregate about 4.5 billion dollars 
compared with slightly over 3 billion dollars in 
1946. 
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An important feature of the current housing 
situation is the increasing nonfarm activity in the 
rural areas and the suburban regions surrounding 
the large metropolitan centers. Well over two- 
fifths of all nonfarm housing units started during 
the second quarter were located in suburban and 
outlying areas, in contrast to about one-third in 
1939 and one-fifth in the 1920’s. 


Taste 2.—Estimated number of new ponent family 
dwelling units started,! January 1946—September 1947 








New family New family 
Year and month dwelling Year and month dwelling 
units units 
Se 670, 500 || 1947: First 9 months-._- 616, 000 
I, cecsecnecs 37, 500 oe 40, 100 
February ----..-.---- 42, 400 ll ae 44, 100 
didwsecsction 62, 000 CE dewencnnpuse 59, 400 
PS ert 67, 000 Bids nccakenees 68, 700 
PE ctcnsndebecsen- 67, 100 Soares 72, 500 
eat AeA 64, 100 SI attieieaco aun tnarediinie 77, 200 
a 62, 600 a ee 80, 100 
peer 65, 400 - A 85, 700 
September--...---.- 57, 600 September........- 2 88, 200 
ee 57, 800 
November. .---.---- 47, 700 
Ea 39, 300 

















1 These estimates are based on building permits issued, on field surveys 
in non-permit-issuing places, and on reports of Federal construction contract 
awards. Data from building permits have been adjusted for lapse in build- 
ing permits and lag between permit issuance and start of construction. The 
data exclude conversions, whether publicly or privately financed, conversions 
not being regarded as new units; dormitory accommodations, as these are 
not family dwelling units; trailers, which are not viewed as construction work, 
but as manufactured units; and military barracks. 

2 Preliminary. 


Nonresidential Activity: The firm trend in current 
housing activity is not typical of all other branches 
of construction. A decline in volume of industrial 
construction since the first of the year is especially 
noticeable. From a total of 159 million dollars 
in January, expenditures on private industrial 
projects dropped each month, to 139 million dol- 
lars in uly, and remained practically level through 
Septemb:r. In September 1946, despite materials 
and labor shortages and Government enforced re- 
strictions, 167 million dollars were spent on in- 
dustrial construction. Expenditures on commer- 
cial building projects also declined from January 
through April, but started to rise in May. Never- 
theless, the total was lower in September 1947 
than in September 1946. 

Public construction—representing about one- 
fifth of total construction expenditures—rose this 
year from a low of 161 million dollars in February 
to 312 million dollars in September, 30 million dol- 
lars higher than the 1946 peak. Highway work 
accounted for the largest part of the increase. 


Employment and Construction Volume: Employ- 
ment trends in construction coincide generally 


with changes in the volume of expenditures. It 
is estimated that the number employed by con- 
struction contractors exceeded 1.9 million in Sep- 
tember 1947, as against 1.7 million in August 1946 
and 949,500 in January 1945, the lowest postwar 
month.’ Both expenditures and contract em- 
ployment are substantially below the peaks of 
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1942, when the Federal Government spent nearly 
8.5 billion dollars on industrial and military fa- 
cilities. Total expenditures in 1946 were about 
17 percent below the 1942 aggregate; the monthly 
average of contract employment was 31 percent 
under the 1942 average. Deflating 1942 and 1946 
expenditures to take account of price changes, 
however, the drop in construction activity between 
the 2 years was around 40 percent. If the 1942 
employment levels are at all indicative of the size 
of the potential labor supply, the industry should 
be able to sustain a substantially higher dollar 
volume than now appears likely for this year, 
without encountering any general labor shortages. 





3 These figures exclude self-employed, workers on force account, and certain 
off-site workers. Altogether, employment in all construction activity to- 
taled about 2.3 million in September 1947. See article on Comparative 
Employment Levels: Construction Projects, p. 562, this issue, 
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Future Prospects 


The future of the construction industry will of 
course be affected by a variety of factors, some of 
which will influence different segments of the 
industry in different ways. General business con- 
ditions, the supply of materials, the availability 
of labor, and many less prominent considerations 
will determine the future course of the industry. 
There is no doubt that a huge backlog of construc- 
tion demand exists at the present time. If prices 
and incomes are stabilized and high-level employ- 
ment continues, this backlog plus new construction 
needs will sustain a rising rate of construction 
activity. 

The ability of the industry to supply such a 
volume of construction will depend in large part 
on the availability of materials and labor. Pro- 
duction of most materials probably can be ex- 
panded substantially over the current high levels. 
Lumber output is limited by the supply of standing 
trees, but a variety of substitute materials may be 
used if lumber is not available in sufficient quan- 
tity. Production of most other materials, such as 
structural steel, clay products, plumbing and elec- 
trical fixtures, can be expanded further by fuller 
utilization of existing facilities and by providing 
additional manufacturing capacity. Such expan- 
sion has begun in several of the materials indus- 
tries. 

Past experience indicates that the supply of con- 
struction labor is quite flexible. If a sustained 
high rate of construction activity is in prospect, 
many qualified building laborers in other industries 
no doubt will be drawn back into construction 
work. However, a further substantial expansion 
in activity, especially if it occurs very quickly, will 
create some problems with respect to manning 
the highly skilled crafts. The current volume of 
apprentice training in the building trades probably 
will do little more than supply replacements for 
over-age workers as they retire. Recognizing 
this problem, labor and industry representatives 
are already seeking methods of speeding up the 
training process. A shorter, more intensive train- 
ing probably can overcome shortages of skilled 
workers. Another factor to be considered in 
looking to the future is technological change which 
may reduce skilled labor requirements. Pre- 

fabrication, by standardizing parts and introducing 
production line techniques, would have this effect. 


Prospects for Residential Construction: Considera- 
tion of the several branches of the construction 
industry discloses some of the factors which deter- 
mine future prospects. New construction may 
be divided into three broad categories: Residential, 
private nonresidential including utilities, and 
public works. In residential construction, most 
indicators point to a high rate of activity for some 
years to come. In addition to a long-standing 
deficit the need has been increased by the low 
building rates during the war and by the very 
high rate during and following the war. Although 
the marriage rate will drop in the next year or two, 
a large unsatisfied demand for new housing will 
still remain, especially if current income levels are 
maintained. The volume of housing activity wil 
also be augmented substantially if current local 
planning for slum clearance results in publicly 
financed or assisted rebuilding programs. 

The opportunity and need for a greater volume 
of housing construction is clear. Much of the 
existing demand will vanish, however, if the 
country experiences a period of business depres- 
sion. At current costs, a decline in income levels 
may create a more than proportionate drop in 
construction. These costs have risen steeply 
within the past 2 years. Although the rise is not 
excessive as compared with other price movements, 


_ its effects differ markedly from those of most 


other price increases. The buyer of a home 
usually undertakes an obligation to pay most of 
the cost out of future income, spread over a period 
extending as long as 20 years or even longer. 
If the price level and money income drop, the 
fixed money obligation assumed by the buyer 
may become intolerable. As a result, a large 
volume of foreclosed property may be thrown 
on the market, driving selling prices down more 
rapidly than construction costs. Under these 
circumstances, homebuilding, and other construc- 
tion too, for that matter, are likely to decline more 
than other lines of activity. 


Commercial and Industrial Construction Prospects: 
Commercial and industrial construction, leading 
components of the private nonresidential cate- 
gory, are influenced to a major extent by future 
income prospects. In this field, the primary 
stimulus is not so much current prices as the busi- 
nessman’s anticipation of future price movements. 
During 1946, for example, business income pros- 
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pects were bright enough to induce an unprece- 
dented volume of expenditures for new commercial 
and industrial facilities. During the first 9 
months of 1947, however, expenditures were, in 
general, below 1946 levels, which probably in- 
dicates increased concern over future earnings 
prospects. ‘The manufacturer, particularly, must 
take a long look into the future in deciding 
whether or not further expansion will be profitable. 
Most industrial facilities cannot be brought into 
production in less than 18 months from the start 
of construction. At current high construction 
costs, industry is no doubt being doubly cautious 
about undertaking plant expansion. 

Nevertheless, a huge potential long-run need 
exists for new commercial and industrial facilities. 
With a return of normal competitive conditions 
many manufacturers will find it necessary to 
modernize existing plants or build new ones in 
order to meet the competition of more modernly 
housed and equipped firms. A large future 
volume of new home construction will create a 
need for an accompanying volume of new shops, 
restaurants, and theaters, especially if the current 
trend toward large, integrated suburban housing 
developments continues. 


Public Construction: Although there is a large 
backlog of public works, for both Federal and local 
governments, the rate at which these projects are 
put under construction in the future will be af- 
fected largely by factors other than income. If 
construction costs continue to rise public construc- 


tion may be retarded, as it has been during the 
past 2 years, by legal and budgetary obstacles. <A 
large proportion of the publicly financed projects 
normally require special legislation. Unfortu- 
nately, there is usually a considerable time lag 
between the legislative authorization and appro- 
priation for a project and the award of the contract. 
In the current situation the lowest bids have gen- 
erally been higher than the amount provided. As 
a result many projects have been postponed or 
reduced in size. In other instances, projects have 
been delayed or canceled because contractors were 
unwilling to submit fixed-price bids, fearing that 
rapidly rising costs would cause losses before com- 
pletion of the contract. 

Future prospects for public construction also 
depend upon governmental policy and planning 
for full employment. The extensive use of fed- 
erally financed construction projects to relieve un- 
employment during the 1930’s demonstrated the 
possibilities in this direction. Emergency con- 
struction programs of this type furnish employ- 
ment not only for workers at the construction site, 
but also in the production and distribution of the 
large volume of materials used. Ideally, public 
construction should be held to a minimum during 
periods of normal full employment in order to 
create a reserve of useful projects to be undertaken 
when private business activity slackens. At pres- 
ent, however, the need for new public facilities, 
postponed by the war, is so great that the volume 
of work is likely to increase despite some shortages 
of materials and labor. 
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QF REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL NURSES, about 
a third serve as general staff nurses in hospitals 
or other institutions. Data on their hours, earn- 
ings, and working conditions indicate in a measure 
the immediate prospects of student nurses upon 
completion of their education, since a large major- 
ity of graduate nurses begin their careers in this 
capacity. Private duty nurses constitute ap- 
proximately a fourth of the total active in the 
profession. 

Some of the major facts as to the economic 
status of private duty and general staff nurses 
and their opinions regarding their work were 
obtained in a recent survey by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.’ 

Earnings of private duty nurses in October 1946 
averaged $153 compared with $161 for general 
staff nurses providing their own living quarters. 
Three out of 5 private duty nurses reported their 
hourly rate in October 1946 to be $1.00 (1 in 5 
reported rates in excess of $1.00). The average 
general staff nurse worked 35 hours more, during 





1 Of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. 

4 The present analysis is based on replies from 2,838 private duty and 2,324 
general staff nurses to the mail questionnaires sent out early in 1947 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the National Nursing Council 
and the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. These 
represent about 5 percent of all private duty nurses and about 3 percent of 
all institutional general staff nurses in the United States. Data on hours and 
earnings were reported as of October 1946. 

For a description of this survey and for further details on other groups of 
nurses, see The Economic Status of Nurses, Monthly Labor Review, July 
1047 (p. 20), and Working Conditions of Public Health Nurses, Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1947 (p. 302). The final report on the study will be 
available within the next few months. 
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October 1946, than the average private duty nurse, 
the respective aggregates for the month being 
202 hours and 167 hours. The great majority in 
both positions were on a 7%- or an 8-hour day. 
Private duty nurses seldom, if ever, work on 
split shifts, whereas 1 out of 4 general staff nurses 
is assigned to a divided work schedule. 

Two-fifths of the time of the average general 
staff nurse is spent on such duties as bathing and 
feeding patients, giving back rubs, taking temper- 
atures, checking linens and other supplies, and 
clerical work (other than nurses’ notes). 

General staff nurses typically ieceive at least 
2 weeks of paid vacation annually and are allowed 
2 weeks of sick leave. A comparatively small 
proportion are covered by retirement pensions. 

Private duty nurses are less dissatisfied with 
their working conditions than general staff nurses. 
In both groups, lack of provision for retirement 
and security against unemployment, the quality 
and quantity of nonprofessional help, and rates of 
pay are leading sources of discontent. 


Personal Characteristics 


The average age of the general staff nurse, as 
indicated by the BLS survey, was 29 years. She 
had an average of 5 to 6 years of experience 
beyond her nursing training; 1 in 4 had less than 
3 years, and a group of corresponding size had at 
least 12 years’ experience. With 4 out of 5 report- 
ing no nursing education beyond their basic course, 
they had less graduate training than nurses in 
supervisory positions in hospitals. 

Private duty nurses were somewhat older on the 
average, and had longer periods of experience as a 
group than either the general staff nurses or all 
nurses. Their average age was 37, and their 
average experience was 11 years; a fourth had less 
than 5 years’ experience, and a corresponding 
group 20 or more years. Graduate training was 
about as common as among general staff nurses. 

A larger proportion of private duty than of 
other nurses were married. Moreover, of those 
who were married, a higher percentage had 
dependents. Seventeen percent of the private 
duty nurses participating in the study were mar- 
ried and had at least 1 dependent, and 35 percent 
were married but had no dependents. The corre- 
sponding proportions for all other nurses were 10 
and 15 percent. 
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Opinions 


Generalization with respect to the view of their 
status taken by general staff and private duty 
nurses is difficult because of the relatively high 
proportion of private duty nurses who did not 
express definite opinions regarding various as- 
pects of their jobs. On the basis of the data in 
table 1, however, it seems clear that general staff 
nurses were more dissatisfied than private duty 
nurses; one-fourth of the general staff compared 
with one-eighth of the private duty nurses were 
dissatisfied with their jobs asa whole. The latter, 
in turn, were more dissatisfied than were public 
health, industrial, or office nurses.® 

Comments as to reasons for choosing the private 
duty field in preference to general staff work re- 
ferred both to the greater personal freedom pos- 
sible in private duty and to better rates of pay and 
living conditions. Many nurses stated they had 
chosen private duty because it permitted them to 
suit their working hours to their family life and to 
work part time. The following comments are 
representative: 

Am a housewife on afarm. Because of shortage of 
help on the farm I cannot leave my husband much as 
his work is so much harder with me away. However, 


at night when I am wanted badly I do night duty— 
last year doing 82 nights and 18 this year to date. 





3 In order to avoid overstatement of dissatisfaction, the percentages in table 
1 have been computed in terms of the total number of nurses who expressed 
an opinion regarding any aspect of their job rather than in terms of those who 
offered an opinion regarding the specific item in question. As reference to 
the table indicates, the number who expressed definite opinions of satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction varied markedly among the different items about 
which opinions were asked. 


I left general staff nursing last July because I had 
remarried and I thought occasional private duty would 
work out better with my home duties. 


I am working now to hasten the day when we can 
have a home of our own and children . . I have 
always enjoyed general staff duty but the pay is poor 
and the working hours are split and arranged with no 
concern for the nurses’ personal wishes— so I am 
doing private duty at a hospital near where I live, 
thereby eliminating travel expenses. Also I work 7 
a. m.-3 p. m. shift only, as this suits best regarding 
my home life. 

I only work at private duty nursing because there 
is no better paying nursing position available here and 
because there is such an acute shortage of nurses which 
seems to grow more acute as time passes. I do not . 
particularly like private duty nursing, while I do like 
general duty nursing. While in the Army I qualified as 
a head nurse or a charge nurse. In civilian life I 
cannot find such a position open in this district. 


The leading complaints of general staff nurses 
were lack of provision for retirement and em- 
ployment security, methods of awarding promo- 
tions and pay increases, the rate of hourly pay, 
and the quality and quantity of nonprofessional 
help. Next most frequently mentioned were need 
of procedures for settling grievances and making 
suggestions for changes in methods, and the timing 
of their duties. Although supervision was not 
one of the most frequent sources of complaint, 
it was referred to in many comments. 

Many of the supervisors in some of our hospitals 
were placed into these positions during the shortage 
of nurses during the war. Many are unqualified for 


the positions they hold and many registered nurses 
are reluctant to work under their supervision. 


TABLE 1.—Opinions of private duty and institutional general staff nurses regarding their work 





Subject 














Hourly rate of pay 
Fees paid registry for placement 
Length of workday and week 
Requirement of night-shift work 

er and rest room facilities 


Timing of duties or evenness of work load 
Proportion of time on professional duties 


Opportunity to exercise professional judgment__..............-.----- eee eee 


Nonprofessional help, quantity and quality of 
Quality of supervision 
Opportunities for promotion. ___...............-- DELI OS EERE: MO 

ethods of determining promotions and pay increases 
Procedure for settling grievances and suggesting changes in procedures__._.....-- 
Educational opportunities. 
Retirement and employment security 
Pride or gratification in service to ill and to community 
Professional and social contacts and status 
The job as a whole 


Total number of replies 

















Percent of private duty nurses Percent of institutional general 
expressing— staff nurses expressing — 
Dissatis- Satisfac- No opin- Dissatis- Satisfac- No opin- 
faction tion ion ! faction tion | ion! 
: 31 57 12 50 34 16 
. 15 47 38 (?) (4) (2) 
: 23 51 26 30 57 | 13 
: 9 27 64 19 38 | 43 
. 36 18 46 (2) (2) | (?) 
, 6 31 63 26 50 24 
. 7 23 70 33 49 | 18 
ie 14 28 58 28 45 2 
12 51 37 27 55 | 18 
; 32 12 56 50 31 19 
. 16 27 57 27 54 | 19 
15 6 79 49 21 | 30 
; 18 9 73 | 49 24 | 27 
24 15 61 | 43 33 | 24 
. 13 22 65 (2) (2) (2) 
; 48 | 3 49 51 22 | 27 
: 7 | 55 38 3 58 | 29 
14 48 38 25 48 | 27 
r 13 60 27 24 5s 18 
j 2, 429 2, 324 








1 Includes those to whom the item did not apply as weil as those who ex- 
pressed no opinion. 
? Information not available. 


Opinions of all institutional nurses with re- 


spect to these and other aspects of their work are presented in the July issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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Objections to the pay and privileges of practical 
nurses and other nonprofessional workers were 
frequent. 

It is discouraging when untrained personnel and 
practical nurses are paid wages equal to a registered 
nurse’s wages. The janitor often is paid more. 

The complaints made by private duty nurses 
related principally to lack of provision for retire- 
ment and employment security, locker and rest- 
room facilities, the hourly rate of pay (although 
they frequently compared it favorably to that of 
nurses in institutional work), and the quality and 
quantity of nonprofessional help provided. Em- 
ployed as they typically are by individual pa- 
tients for comparatively short periods of time 
rather than by institutions or business establish- 
ments, almost all private duty nurses who ex- 
pressed opinions on the subject were concerned 
with retirement and employment security. Com- 
ments referred both to lack of provision for retire- 
ment pay and to lack of work in slack periods: 

Every private duty nurse should derive a benefit 
from old age social security insurance without seeking 
other types*of work. 

These war years one is called before a reasonable 
rest period has been taken, but there have been times 
when I wondered if I would have to borrow money— 


in fact I have done so to live and I’m considered a 
good nurse by most doctors. 


Younger nurses appear to be more dissatisfied 
than older nurses, both in private duty and in 
general staff work. In the private duty field, 
there was more dissatisfaction among those who 
were veterans of the armed services. Those who 
had only a basic nursing education of 36 months 
or less were more satisfied than the comparatively 
small group who had some graduate training or 
had received their basic nursing education as part 


of a 4- or 5-year college course. In contrast, 
however, there was no significant difference in 
opinions among institutional nurses in veteran 
and nonveteran groups or according to amount 
of education.‘ 


Earnings and Hours, October 1946 ° 


The average earnings of general staff nurses 
living outside hospital quarters were slightly 
higher than those of private duty nurses in 
October 1946, but they worked distinctly longer 
hours. Average hours and earnings of the two 


groups can be briefly summarized as follows: 
Average monthly— 





Hours Earnings 
General staff nurses__...________- 202 ’ -- 
Living in hospital quarters._... 207 $151 
Living outside hospital quar- 
eee ee See 202 161 
Private duty nurses.............-. 167 153 


Of staff nurses living outside hospital quarters, 
those who received 1 or more meals in addition to 
their salaries averaged $151 (almost the same as 
the average for private duty nurses), whereas 
those receiving no meals averaged $178, in Octo- 
ber 1946. In addition to cash salaries, 3 out of 7 
of the staff nurses received laundry of their uni- 
forms. <A substantial proportion of private duty 
nurses were provided with one or more meals a 
day when on duty. 





¢ An analysis of variations in opinions of general staff nurses classified by 
veteran status and by education is not available. 

5 All earnings include cash paid to nurses in lieu of room and/or other 
maintenance, but exclude the cash equivalent of maintenance provided by 
the employer. No effort has been made to reflect salary increases since 
October 1946. 

Hours on duty exclude formal meal periods, 

Averages are medians (the values below and above which equal numbers 
of the replies fall). Use of such an average rather than a weighted mean 
minimizes the influence of inaccuracies in reporting such items as earnings, 
expenses, and actual hours of work, which are likely to occur in replies to a 
mail questionnaire. 


TABLE 2.—Percentage distribution of private duty nurses, by hourly rates of pay,’ October 1946 














United New Middle Border South- Great Middle South- Moun- 
Hourly rates of pay States | England | Atlantic | States east Lakes | West west tain Pacific 

. 7 aes Ve |S 4.3 8.9 5.0 10.5 ft 1.9 2.8 1.4 3.7 0.5 
RRS SRE. NET SR .8 2.6 = 5 eee 1.6 9 eas ae 5 
0 EE ee ee: eee Ts 6.4 22.1 7.7 5.8 4.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 NS Soe 
90 cents. RESTS * 2.6 7.0 3.1 i 5.6 1.2 1.4 >) eee 1.4 
95 cents. ieteteininiadneaia 8 1.8 9 6 1.6 /) Se se er 
REE TAILS ES 3 ES ah 60.1 34.0 63.3 78.5 48.3 70. 6 86.0 75.6 80. 5 9.1 
SE Sars eee 4.7 1.8 gf eee 4.0 6.0 1.4 1.4 6.1 14.5 
SE RR ae Se ee 2.9 4 SS 9 See 4.0 0 Se a 14.1 
LEER eee < Np SS, 10.1 1.1 A 4 Tees 11.1 Tiel Enencnscctial 13.9 1.2 49.9 
8 ER Sa Es Beiter. 1.0 .4 1.0 .6 -8 5 m OG Saree 3.2 
| SER eee SS 6.3 719.9 5.4 2.3 11.9 3.4 3.5 1.4 2.4 6.8 

ii anacdtniediinemainineanaaeneedl 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of replies stating hourly rate..... 2, 483 271 680 172 126 646 142 144 82 220 



































! Rate for day work, except for nurses who work only at night. 


? Concentrated at 87.5 cents. 
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Primarily because of wide variations in hours 
worked, monthly earnings of private duty nurses 
differed markedly. In October 1946, 1 in 4 
earned less than $95 and another group of similar 
size received at least $200. The corresponding 
range for general staff nurses was $138 to $191. 

For private duty nurses, differences in hourly 
rates paid were distinctly smaller than variations 
in monthly earnings. Indeed, 3 out of 5 reported 
hourly rates of exactly $1.00 in October 1946, 
while 1 in 5 earned over $1.00 * (table 2). Two 
out of 3 institutional nurses averaged less than 
$1.00 an hour. 

Scheduled workdays of both private duty and 
general staff nurses were typically 8 hours, 
although substantial groups of the former were on 
a 7%-hour schedule. Almost 9 out of 10 private 
duty nurses reported either a 74- or an 8-hour 
day, although 6 percent were on a 12-hour sched- 
ule. One in 4 of both general staff and private 
duty nurses was actually on duty for at least 50 
hours a week in October 1946. 


Regional Variations:’ There was less regional 
variation in monthly earnings of private duty 
nurses than in their hourly rates or in monthly 
and hourly earnings in other nursing fields. The 
lowest earnings for both private duty and general 
staff nurses were reported in New England. In 
this region, 3 out of 5 private duty nurses earned 
less than $1.00 an hour. The highest pay was 
found on the Pacific Coast, where 50 percent of 
the private duty nurses had hourly rates of $1.25. 
In all other regions except the Southeast, where 
hourly rates varied considerably, at least 3 out of 
5 private duty nurses received $1.00 an hour. 
Whereas, monthly pay of general staff nurses liv- 
ing outside hospital quarters averaged $148 in 
New England in October 1946, the average was 
$198 on the Pacific Coast. 

The average workweek of both general staff and 
private duty nurses was shorter on the Pacific 





® Hourly rates are for care of 1 person. In some areas, private duty 
nurses care for 2 persons at the same time, at a “‘group”’ rate. 

7 The regions used in this study are as follows: New England.—Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. Border 
States.—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. Southeast.—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. Great Lakes.—Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Middle West.—iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. South- 
west.—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. Mountain.—Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. Pacific.— 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 


Coast than elsewhere. Although 7\-hour and 
8-hour days were most common in all regions for 
private duty work, 1 out of 7 persons in this field 
in the Border States and in the Southwest re- 
ported an 11\- or a 12-hour schedule. 


City Levels, Private Duty Hours and Hourly Rates: 
Among the cities from which large enough numbers 
of replies were received to warrant separate dis- 
cussion,’ the highest hourly rates of private duty 
nurses were reported in Los Angeles and the lowest 
in Boston. Rates in Boston were typically 85 
and 87% cents; both Cleveland -nd Los Angeles 
reported $1.25: a large proportion of Detroit 
nurses reported a rate above $1.00—the predom- 
inant rate in the remaining cities. 

In Boston, as in New York City, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington, most private duty 
nurses reported that they received one meal in 
addition to their cash pay, when on duty. In 
contrast, most Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Los Angeles private duty nurses generally do 
not receive meals, although the minority receiving 
meals was substantial in all cities* except Los 
Angeles. 

There was even greater uniformity in hours 
than in rates of pay. Except in New York, where 
11%- and 12-hour schedules were reported by a 
substantial minority, practically all private duty 
nurses in all cities studied were on a 7}5- or an 
8-hour day. 


Night Work, Split Shifts, Hours on Call: A larger 
proportion (two-thirds) of private duty and general 
staff than of other nurses reported that they some- 
times worked at night. Almost always, private 
duty nurses receive the same rate for night as for 
day work. <A minority of the general staff nurses 
who work late shifts receive a higher hourly rate 
for these hours. 

Private duty nurses seldom, if ever, work split 
shifts. However, about 1 out of 4 general staff 
nurses in hospitals is on a divided daily schedule. 
The most common interval between periods on 
duty for a nurse working on a split shift amounted 
to 3 but less than 4 hours a day, including a meal 
period. Since most nurses are not subject to such 





§ Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Washington, D. C. The number of replies 
even from these cities was comparatively small. 

® Those receiving meals in Cleveland reported a $1.00 rather than a $1.25 
hourly rate. 
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division of shifts, this is not a leading source of 
dissatisfaction in the profession. However, ex- 
pressions like the following from those required to 
work on split shifts were common: 

What about the split shift? The so-called 8-hour 
day, which really ends in 13 hours? A year of this 
just about broke my back. 

About 1 in 6 of the general staff nurses was re- 
quired to be ‘fon call’ for some time beyond her 
hours on duty, during October 1946. The re- 
quirement of “‘on call” time was less common for 
general staff nurses than for other institutional 
positions. 


Annual Professional Expenses 


Private duty nurses, who typically must pay 
for laundering of their own uniforms, and who are 
more dependent on registries for employment 
than are other nurses, reported higher professional 
expenses than were reported by others in the 
profession. ‘Their expenses, which, in addition to 
the items just mentioned, include State registra- 
tion fees, *purchase of uniforms, professional 
equipment, and membership in professional or- 
ganizations, averaged about $100 a year (com- 
pared with $83 for all nurses as a group). One in 
7 reported annual expenses of at least $200. 
Institutional nurses, including general staff nurses, 
reported average expenses of about $80 a year. 


Duties of General Staff Nurses '° 


Two-fifths of the time of general staff nurses 
was spent on duties that presumably could be 
delegated to less-trained personnel. According 





1? Information was not obtained on duties of private duty nurses. 


—_. 


to a report covering a 1-day period, made by 
1,900 participants in the study, an average of 36 
percent of a general staff nurse’s time is spent on 
such work as bathing and feeding patients, giving 
back rubs, making beds, taking meals to patients, 
answering lights, taking patients to appointments, 
and checking linens and household supplies. 
Another 4 percent of these nurses’ time is spent on 
clerical work (other than nurses’ notes). The al- 
location of the day to other duties can be sum- 


marized as follows: Pivot 
of time 
Preparing and giving medication, changing dress- 
ings, giving aseptic treatments, taking tempera- 
ture, checking medications and supplies, pre- 


paring patients for operating room-_-------_--- 27 
Assisting in operations and deliveries... -----_--_--- i) 
Teaching or supervising students_-_-____._------- 2 
Teaching or supervising nonprofessional workers. 4 
Supervising registered nurses-_--- -- nian aaemete (?) 
SE Se ed ica emsnioe ewe 11 
SLES ace Ndndnotudiechtatoducweads 7 


! Less than % of 1 percent. 
Vacation, Sick Leave, and Insurance Plans 


Because of the nature of their work, private 
duty nurses typically do not receive paid vacations 
or sick leave, nor are they protected by retirement 
pension plans or other insurance contributed to by 
employers. General staff nurses, however, share 
such benefits as are provided for all types of in- 
stitutional nurses. Generally, institutional nurses 
with a year’s service receive paid vacations of at 
least 2 weeks, as well as 2 weeks of paid sick leave. 
One in 6 is covered by retirement pensions, and 
about half are covered by provisions for hospitali- 
zation, medical care, or periodic physical exami- 
nations. 
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Summaries of Special Reports 





Wages in Glassware Industry, 
January 1947 ° 


THE LONG History of successful collective wage 
determination between unions and employer or- 
ganizations in the glassware industry has been of 
leading interest to students of labor relations. 
One of the chief questions often raised relates to 
whether such joint setting of rates for many estab- 
lishments, in different parts of the country, tends 
to bring about a high degree of uniformity in 
wages. The present study of earnings in this 
industry in January 1947 throws considerable 
light on this question. 

It is important to distinguish clearly between 
uniformity of rates and actual earnings of workers. 
Although piece rates may be uniform, the actual 
earnings of individual workers vary, depending 
on their differing capacities to produce. More- 
over, even when equipment is highly standardized 
in an industry, variations in age and efficiency of 
machines from plant to plant, in organization of 
production, and in general management result in 
interplant variations in earnings. 

A number of factors contributed to these varia- 
tions in earnings. The fact that two-fifths of the 
workers in the industry are paid on an incentive 
basis leads to considerable variation in average 
hourly earnings for comparable jobs, despite the 





1 Prepared by Joseph M. Sherman, formerly of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis 
Branch. Field work for the study was directed by the Bureau’s regional wage 
analysts. Further detail will be provided in a mimeographed report: Wage 
Structure—Glassware, 1947. 

Data were obtained for establishments manufacturing glass containers; 
tableware; technical, scientific, and industrial glassware; glass brick; glass 
cooking and ovenware; lighting glassware; and other pressed or blown glass 
products except optical lenses, fiberglass, complete electric-light bulbs, 
and complete lighting fixtures. The scope of this study corresponds to indus- 
try codes 3221 and 3229 (except fiberglass products) of the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Manual (1941 edition, issued by the Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, vol. 1, p. 33). 

The study covered about 70 percent of the 170 plants with 8 or more work- 
ers primarily engaged in manufacturing these glass products and nearly 
three-fourths of the 78,000 workers in these plants in January 1947. About 
two-fifths of the workers were employed in Middle Atlantic plants, and more 
than 30 percent in Great Lakes establishments, 


comparative uniformity in union scales. Some 
differences in earnings can be attributed to varia- 
tions in the pay of individual time workers who 
may be paid more than the minimum scale and to 
varying rates set in the agreements for the same 
jobs in different departments of a plant. Other 
differences are traceable to the inclusion in some 
of the Bureau’s occupational classifications of jobs 
that carry different rates under union agreements 
and to the fact that all plants in the industry are 
not covered by the same union or by any union 


agreement. 


Regional Earnings 


Despite these foregoing factors, there were 
relatively small differences in the level of average 
hourly earnings in the industry’s three leading 
regions (Middle Atlantic, Great Lakes, and Border 
States)? for some occupations, as well as for all 
plant workers as a group. ‘The over-all average 
hourly earnings of plant workers in these individ- 
ual regions, in January 1947, did not deviate by 
more than 2 cents from the $1.05 national average 
(table 1). Thus, it appears that average hourly 
earnings in the glassware industry tend toward 
greater regional uniformity than in other indus- 
tries, particularly in the Border States, where 
wages in most industries are substantially below 
the Nation-wide average. Although the South- 
east with an average of 87 cents and the Pacific 
States with earnings of $1.23 tended toward the 
usual pattern of regional differentials, these regions 
are not important centers of manufacture, and 
their products are more specialized than those of 
the main centers of production. In tableware 
manufacture, there appeared to be some tendency 





2 The regions used in this study include: Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States—Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia; Souwtheast—Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, North Carolina, and South Caro- 
lina; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wis 
consin; Southwest— Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; and Pacific— 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 
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toward higher earnings in the Great Lakes region, 
and in the manufacture of miscellaneous glass 
products in the Middle Atlantic region, but the 
differences were far from consistent for al] jobs. 


Tate 1. Percentage distribution of all plant workers in 
glassware establishments, by straight-time average hourly 
earnings,' United States and selected regions, January 
1947 





M id- 
Average hourly United) dle 
earnings ! States?) At- 
lantic 


Bor- 
der 
States 


South-| Great | South-| Pa- 
east | Lakes| west | cific 





7 _ i — 


} 
j 
| 


Under 60.0 cents 
60.0-64.9 cents... 
65.0-09.9 cents_. 
70.0-74.9 cents... 
75.0-79.9 cents... 
80.0-84.9 cents......_. 
85.0- 89.9 cents........- 
90.0-04.9 cents... __. 
95.0-09.9 cents....__.. 
100.0-104.9 cents... .- 
105.0-109.9 cents... _. 
110.0-114.9 cents... _. 
114.0-119.9 cents...._. 
120.0-124.9 cents...... 
125.0-129.9 cents i‘ 
130.0-134.9 cents... . 
125.0-139.9 cents... 
149.0-144.9 cents... 
145.0-149.9 cents 
150.0-159.9 cents... 
190.0-169.9 cents... _. 
170.0-179.9 cents... 
180.0-189.9 cents ; 
190.0-199.9 cents...” _. 
200.0- 209.9 cents 
210.0-219.9 cents. ...... 
220.0~-229.9 cents... .. 
230.0~-239.9 cents...._. 
240.0-249.9 cents 
250.0-259.9 cents... 
260.0-299.9 cents. _.. 
270.0-279.9 cents...._. 
280.0-289.9 cents... _. 
200.0-299.9 cents....... 
300.0 cents and over... 


,,. ee 
Number of workers. _.|74, 223 |30, 026 |12, 067 | 1,558 |23,246 | 2,752 | 3,926 
Average hourly earn- 4 
.----| $1.05 | $1.06 | $1.07 | $0.87 | $1.04 | $0.90 | $1.23 
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! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
2 Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 
* Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


Indusiry-Branch and Occupational Earnings 


The production processes in the glass products 
industries have been extensively mechanized for 
some time. The manufacture of narrow- and 
wide-mouth containers for bottling and canning is 
carried on mainly on forming machines. Similarly, 
pressed ware is extensively produced on a machine 
basis. Hand blowing, however, is still an im- 
portant operation on the finer quality of con- 
tainers for perfumes and cosmetics and for 
various types of tableware and other glass prod- 
ucts. These differences in processes play an 
important role in wage determination. The 
Bureau’s study, therefore, provides separate in- 
formation for plants which were primarily engaged 


—- 


in pressed, hand-blown, and machine-blown op- 
erations. 

Higher earnings were reported in plants pri- 
marily engaged in producing machine-blown glass 
and pressed ware than in those manufacturing 
hand-blown glass (table 2). This variation js 
traceable in part, at least, to the differential be- 
tween machine and hand plants provided in union 
agreements. There was, however, no consistent 
variation in earnings among plants primarily 
engaged in producing glass containers, tableware, 
and other products. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the classification presented in table 
2 is based on the predominant process in the 
establishment; since some plants perform’a variety 
of processes, some occupations peculiar to one 
process are reported in all 3 branches of the in- 
dustry. 

Despite the extensive mechanization in this 
industry considerable skill and ingenuity is still 
required in some operations. Wide variations in 
earnings, therefore, existed among occupational 
classifications, ranging from an average of 74 
cents for women markers and mold cleaners to 
$2.21 for blowers. Relatively high average hourly 
earnings were also received by pressers, forming- 
machine operators, gatherers, mold makers, and 
decorative cutters. Within occupations, earnings 
of individual workers varied considerably from 
the average. For example, gatherers in Fayette, 
Washington, and Westmoreland Counties, Pa., 
averaged $2.08, whereas individual operators 
earned from 80 ceuts to over $3.50 an hour. 

Women typically earned considerably less than 
men—an average of 84 cents an hour, as compared 
with $1.14. In large measure this difference was 
due to the fact that women were employed pri- 
marily in the less skilled jobs. In part, however, 
differences in average earnings between men and 
women occurred in the occupations in which both 
were employed. Frequently, differentials in rates 
for men and women were provided in union agree- 
ments in the industry. 

Higher earnings were found in large establish- 
ments than in small plants. Most large plants 
were engaged primarily in machine production of 
glass and had higher union scales.* Workers in 





‘Only rough measures of the importance of these factors is presented in 
these discussions owing to the difficulty of isolating the influence of each factor 
on interplant wage differences. No comparison basec on unionization is 
presented, since 86 percent of the plants studied and 97 percent of the 
workers studied, were unionized. 
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TaBLE 2.—Straight-time average hourly earnings! for 


selected occupations in glassware establishments, by 
industry branch,? January 1947 




















All industry Average hourly 
branches earnings 
ation and sex Aver- 
Oe Num- age Hand- Ma- 
ber of | hourly | Pressed blown chine- 
workers; earn- blown 
ings 
Men 
Assemblers, carton. .-....-------- 1,044 | $0.88 | $0.96 | $0.82 . 88 
Bateh mixers............-..-.---- 732 . 96 . 99 . 94 .95 
di camidebenesed 888 2. 21 2.41 2. 20 2.10 
Carry-in boys. ..-..--.........--- 2, 362 . 89 . 92 . 80 : 
Cutters, decorative.........----- 210 1.40 1. 50 1.18 1.53 
Electricians - -.-----.------------ 354 1. 29 1. 24 (3) 1.31 
WIE. 2.ccccneoccnsaccccesdessess 365 .97 . 96 . 92 99 
Forming-machine operators. - - -- 3, 320 1.48 1.49 (3) 1.47 
CE cienttinghuativaeese« 1, 763 1. 76 1.78 1.81 64 
Grinders, glassware - -.-....------ 616 1. 06 1.01 1.00 1. 23 
pi ES 839 . 86 . 89 oat . 87 
ni athonwadatone 557 1.03 1.04 . 93 1. 06 
Machinists, maintenance---.----- 601 1. 38 1.41 1.45 1. 38 
Maintenance men.-...........-.-. 366 1.11 1.05 1.05 1.14 
Mechanics, maintenance - ------- 465 1. 33 1. 21 1.12 1. 36 
De ii citredctanescones 757 - 98 97 . 83 .99 
Mold makers, metal__........--- 1, 376 1. 57 1. 56 1. 51 1. 58 
Polishers, glassware _-_.......-.-.-- 223 1.05 1.09 .97 1.05 
Pressers, glassware. -...........- 691 1. 85 1. 86 1.75 1.91 
SE i tndashintncnnhescasoud 2, 587 1.00 . 93 (3) 1. 02 
| 385 .99 1. 06 . 82 .99 
I <p cntnuneettaentnansned 829 1.07 1.04 . 94 1.11 
FE iedinccndsconntstnes 242 1.01 1.01 (3) 1.02 
ll, 1, 430 . 92 .97 .79 .91 
i) ee 768 1.00 . 96 (8) 1.00 
Warming-in boys..............-.- 849 . 90 .92 . 86 .89 
Pt bnntantenkonecuansued 511 . 85 . 83 81 86 
es ccaiatiecicconenndanes 472 . 94 . 96 - 90 . 94 
Women 

Assemblers, carton...........-.-- 1, 539 84 . 82 a 85 
TTT TREE 467 . 87 .79 . 93 .77 
Cutters, decorative.............- 165 1.13 1.14 1.19 .92 
Grinders, glassware ---.......--.- 354 .77 .79 . 76 75 
SS Se 169 . 80 . 83 (3) a 
pL 161 74 75 (3) .73 
PG MIR. nice cc ccnccsccces 309 .97 1. 48 . 89 77 
ED iiindctnenctinnemiccenl 177 94 1. 06 . 93 91 
A 8, 055 85 Pe . 69 . 87 
SES ITE 179 . 83 . 80 . 83 . 83 
i ctatcniccaubticccseccsad 1, 893 .77 .79 es .78 














1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 

? Classification by branch is based on the predominant process in the estab- 
lishment; but since some plants perform a variety of processes, some occupa- 
tions peculiar to 1 process are reported in all 3 branches of the industry. 

3 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 


large establishments averaged about 8 percent 
more than those in comparable jobs in small 
plants. Earnings in larger communities were 
nearly a tenth more than those in small cities, 





although earnings in the latter communities were 
only about 5 percent below those in medium-sized 
cities. A fairly consistent differential was found 
in favor of incentive workers, who received about 
a fifth more than time workers. 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


Substantial groups of workers received supple- 
mentary income in the form of premium pay for 
overtime. Extra pay for late shift work, however, 
was not widespread. Workers in two-fifths of the 
plants studied were on scheduled workweeks of 
more than 40 hours; more than a fifth of the plants 
had schedules of 48 hours or more a week for men 
on the first shift. 

Employment on the second and third shifts was 
about 40 and 30 percent, respectively, of first shift 
employment. ‘Together, these extra shift opera- 
tions employed about 40 percent of the total labor 
force. Shift rotation was extensive. A sixth of 
the plants operating second shifts, and a fifth of 
those with later shifts, paid shift differentials; 
the workers affected by these plans typically re- 
ceived less than 5 cents hourly from this source. 

Nonproduction bonuses were reported in a 
sixth of the plants, but added less than half a 
cent to the average hourly rate of all workers. 
Paid lunch periods of more than 20 minutes were 
reported in about an eighth of the plants. 

About 85 percent of the glass plants granted 
paid vacations to their plant and office workers. 
The typical vacation was 1 week for plant em- 
ployees with a year’s service, and 2 weeks for 
office workers. Although office workers in about 
9 percent of the establishments studied received 
paid sick leave benefits for 1 to 3 weeks’ absence, 
no paid sick leave plans were reported for plant 
workers. Over three-fifths of the plants had life 
insurance plans for their office and plant workers, 
and an eighth of the establishments studied pro- 
vided retirement pension plans for their em- 
ployees. 
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Wages in Wholesale Drugs and 
Allied Products, January 1947’ 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION of drugs and _ allied 
products * involves warehousing, delivery, and 
recording and control functions, in addition to the 
bringing together of buyer and seller. Outlined 
in the simplest terms, goods are received from 
suppliers, recorded, and placed in stock; orders 
are received, and goods are picked from stock, 
packed, invoiced, and delivered to retailers or 
other outlets. These functions are performed by 
four main types of organizations, most frequently 
by independent wholesalers. Sales branches of 
manufacturing establishments are also important, 
however, as are the warehouses owned by the 


chain stores. The least prevalent type is the 





i Prepared by Kermit B. Mohn of the Bureau's Wage Analysis Branch. 
Field work for the survey was conducted under the direction of the Bureau’s 
regional wage analysts. Further detail will be provided in a mimeographed 
report: Wage Structure Wholesale Drugs and Allied Products. 

2 Including proprietaries, toiletries, and druggists’ sundries. Establish- 
ments which did not carry stocks of merchandise were excluded from the 


survey. 


— 


wholesale house owned cooperatively by a group 
of independent retail establishments. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Warehouse Occupations: Workers in this industry, 
excluding those employed in the offices, were paid 
an average hourly straight-time wage of 91 cents 
in January 1947.2 Men order pickers, the most 
important occupational group numerically, earned 
91 cents an hour—about the same average as for 
packers, who received a cent more, and for hand 
truckers, who received a cent less (table 1), 
Checkers, receiving and shipping clerks, and truck 
drivers averaged $1 or slightly more an hour. 
Shelvers and porters, on the other hand; were paid 
considerably less than the 95-cent average for all 
men workers combined. 

Women, who were found to be employed in the 
warehouses in a ratio of somewhat less than 1 to 3 
men, earned an average of 78 cents an hour. 
They were utilized most frequently as order pickers 
and averaged 76 cents in this occupation. 





3 Based on a study of 323 establishments employing over 18,000 workers. 
The study was limited to establishments employing 8 or more workers in 
cities of 100,000 or more population. 


TaBLe 1,—<Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for selected warehouse occupations in wholesale drug and allied products 
establishments, by region, January 1947 











United States Average houriy earnings 
Occupation and sex y 
wamber Average | New | Middle | Border | South- | Great | Middle | South- | Moun- | pa dig, 
ers p— England|Atlantic | States east Lakes West west tain _ 
Men 
ae 1, 239 $1.05 $0. 97 $1. 08 $1. 06 $0. 92 $1.00 $0. 92 $0. 91 $0. 89 $1. 23 
GOD cind sé covallcasscudedsooseesees 2, 533 -91 .79 . 96 . 85 .72 - 92 . 84 .74 . 85 1.10 
Packers. 1, 792 - 92 . 89 .97 -72 74 . 88 81 .70 .78 1.11 
Porters 375 .77 .81 89 . 64 63 .79 72 - 60 (2) 1.08 
Shelvers..... , 696 . 82 77 M4 76 71 - 82 (2) . 66 (?) 1.11 
Shipping and receiving clerks__........ 1, 098 1.03 . 93 1.13 . 92 93 1.00 . 94 91 ‘ 1.14 
Truck drivers, local delivery... 582 1.00 . 96 1. 26 . 87 65 1.11 91 74 (2) () 
Truckers, hand Edecpedondacdebsbieebeondcst 486 - 90 . 85 1.01 72 66 . 86 77 Ft 1.2 
Women 
Checkers ; " 319 -91 . 82 90 (2) .75 78 80 81 (2) 1. 25 
Order pickers 1, 583 . 76 . 68 80 , - 65 76 72 - 65 ° 1.07 
Packers. 388 .78 .73 77 (?) . 48 72 . 69 QO (2) 1. 24 
Porters dae dd cecbebbbacbesvbehiintastees 34 - 69 (?) OD hcicctes- (2) 77 (2) @ oe Midduddce 
OO Se ere 9s . 64 -61 | er ae . 57 72 (2) . 49 (2) (2) 






































1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


Office Occupations: Relatively large numbers of 
office workers, mostly women, are found in this 
industry. Most numerous among the key office 
occupations studied, for men as well as women, 
were order clerks, whose function is of particular 
importance in the industry. Women, who aver- 
aged 90 cents an hour in this occupation, out- 
numbered men, who received $1.02, by almost 


2 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 


4 to 1 (table 2). Other important occupations 
were women clerk-typists, class B stenographers, 
general clerks, and class B calculating-machine 
operators, all of whom had occupational wage 
averages between 79 and 85 cents an hour. Earn- 
ings in other women’s jobs ranged from an average 
of 70 cents for office girls to $1.09 for hand book- 
keepers. 
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TABLE 2.—Straight-time average hourly wa 


cotabbishanents, by region, January 1947 


e rates | for selected office occupations in wholesale drug and allied products 









































United States Average hourly rates 
. Oo tion, grade, and sex ] 
reams i a Number) Averdge| New | Middle | Border | South- | Great | Middle | South- | Moun- | pa aing 
eieed noon England! Atlantic! States east Lakes West west tain | 
oi | 
Bookkeepers, hand cea A He te ATS 68 $1. 20 (?) $1. 27 (?) $1.12 $1. 36 $0. 94 $1.16 (2) | $1. 39 
Clerks, accounting ene teem emer eee n er ee ewe senan nanan 101 - 98 (?) . 96 () 1.01 . 06 1, 03 1, 04 | 1.04 
Clerks, general we ee eee enter enter nena eenannennae 96 . 84 (2) . 88 (2) 85 74 (2) 2 ; (2) 
Clerks, order. .....---.----------------------------- 204 1,02 $1. 03 1.17 $0. 89 . 96 1, 03 91 88 $0. 93 | 1.16 
Office boyS. . ..-------------------------+++-----+++- 79 -70| @) 73) @) ‘64 ‘81 56 "62 | 1 
| 
Women 
| 
hine operators........------------------- 201 . 86 (*) 95 - 70 . 85 84 79 . 76 (2) 06 
pookkoopers, hand. wo ween nee e en ne enn e nnn nn nn 148 1, 09 . 92 1, 28 1.13 . 95 95 1.01 88 (2) | 112 
Bookkeeping machine operators, class A -------.---- 69 1.07} @) 1.14 (2) 98 110) @) (2) J 109 
Bookkeeping machine operators, class B-_------_---- 297 91 . 82 1.00 . 88 86 87 . 82 “80 79} 1.08 
Bookkeeping machine operators, class C----------.- 52 77 . 65 81 . 80 75 74 77 |...-- : | @) 
Calculating machine operators, class A --.-...--..-- 188 1. 00 . 89 Sgn 1.00 95 (2) “83 1. 00 
Calculating machine operators, class B-..--..--.-.- 407 .79 74 82 63 80 80 “76 i: “34 “ol 
Clerks, accounting... .-.--------------------------- 318 . 90 .79 .97 95 86 ‘86 76 Sh 97 
Clerks, file, class A --------------------------------- 61 . 86 (?) . 92 (?) (2) 82 (2) (2) @ | ) 
Clerks, file, class B........---.--------------------- 212 . 74 S .77 (2) , 67 72 66 66 53 RS 
Clerks, general. ......------------------------------- 450 . 80 .70 .79 76 "79 “7 75 73 | "06 
Clerks, order... ...--------------------------------- 779 . 90 . 83 . 92 89 ‘91 "82 77 74 | 1 Ot 
Clerks, pay-roll....--------------------------------- 70 . 6 .83 1.03} () 83 88 "33 | @) | oun 
Clerk-typists - ......-------------------------------- 483 .79 .74 . 82 71 70 77 71 “73 4 | 95 
OMGD BEM... .2 0-2-2222 none once eee ennee eee ---- oe 37 70 (2) owe SS! a 75 (2) " 59 | 
GED Bon pnaisceddndotwanbadéscaccone 254 1.01 . 90 1,10 1. 01 1,00 . 99 91 . 93 1, 03 1.10 
Stenographers, class B......--.--------------------- 457 . 85 75 94 . 86 82 81 77 78 ‘s1| 103 
Switchboard operators..-.........-.---------..------ 94 . 84 91 . 92 (2) (2) 82 .73 65 (@) | 05 
Switchboard operator-receptionists . .-...-.-......-. 157 . 85 81 .91 .79 73 "83 "65 .; qa) | * 90 
Typists, copy, class A ...-..------------------------ 43 . 88 (2) YY eee (2) 87 (2) "ih See 97 
Typists, copy, class B...............-.------------.- 241 .77 .79 .79 (?) 64 . 76 . 69 (2) (2) 





1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
Geographic Variations and Other Factors 


Among the various regions‘ the Pacific Coast, 
as in most industries, had the highest wage levels; 
less than 8 percent of the warehouse employees 
were paid less than $1 an hour. In the Southeast 
and Southwest, only small proportions of the 
workers received as much as $1. 

San Francisco wholesale houses had the highest 
wage scales for nonoffice workers among the 18 
areas for which locality data could be shown. 
Only one occupation in this city had an average 
hourly wage of less than $1.20. Los Angeles and 
Portland, Oreg., were also high wage areas, with 
no occupations having averages below $1. Phila- 
delphia was the only other city in which an 
appreciable number of jobs fell in this category. 
Of the 18 cities, New Orleans tended to have the 
lowest scales. 





* The regions used in this study are as follows: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 


2 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 


Wage levels in manufacturers’ sales branches 
and chain store warehouses were generally above 
those in independent wholesale establishments 
within the various geographical regions. Further- 
more, wages in the sales branches tended to exceed 
those of the chain-store warehouses in 3 of the 4 
regions (including the Middle Atlantic) in which 
sufficient information was available to make com- 
parisons. Workers in the cooperative establish- 
ments in the Great Lakes area had a distinct ad- 
vantage over the independent wholesale employees 
and showed higher average earnings than workers 
in sales branches and chain warehouses in several 
occupations. 

Over half of the workers studied were employed 
in union establishments, although less than a third 
of the establishments were operating under agree- 
ments. Hence, unionization was more prevalent 
in the larger plants. The incidence of unioniza- 
tion was highest in the Pacific Coast region, where 
about 96 percent of the workers were reported in 
union establishments. In the Middle Atlantic 


region only 3 of every 8 establishments were 
unionized, but 2 of every 3 workers in the industry 
were covered by union agreements. 

Workers in union establishments earned more 
per hour than in nonunion establishments in 
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practically all occupations in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, Great Lakes, and Middle West 
regions. Only in the Southeast, where the pro- 
portion of workers employed in union establish- 
ments was very small, were the wages generally 
higher for nonunion workers. Comparative data 
cannot be shown in the remaining 4 regions because 
of the lack of sufficient union or nonunion repre- 
sentation. 


Related Wage Practices 


A scheduled workweek of 40 hours for men plant 
workers was in effect in about two-thirds of the 
establishments studied; the same schedule for 
women existed in a slightly greater proportion of 
those establishments employing women. Longer 
workweeks were observed in all but a small pro- 
portion of the remainder of the houses. Estab- 
lishments in the Pacific region, with one exception 
for men and two for women, had a 40-hour work 
schedule with none longer. In the Middle 
Atlantic region only two establishments reported 
workwecks jn excess of 44 hours, for men only. 

Almost all of the wholesale drug supply houses 
granted vacations with pay after 1 year of service 
to their employees, both warehouse and office. 
In over a third of the cases the vacation period 
was 2 weeks; in practically all others it was 1 
week. The 2-week period was predominant in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic regions. 

Christmas bonuses of rather substantial amounts 
were paid by over 40 percent of the establish- 
ments. The proportion furnishing this additional 
income to employees was lowest in the Pacific 
Coast region. 

Insurance or pension plans were found in well 
over half of the establishments. Although the 
Middle Atlantic, Great Lakes, and Pacific regions 
lagged behind this national average, all other 
regions exceeded it. Group life insurance plans 
were most prevalent, with health insurance next in 
line. The proportion of establishments having 
retirement pension plans was greater than in most 
industries studied by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in recent years. 

Paid sick leave was granted in almost a fourth 
of the establishments. A period of 1 week was 
most prevalent, with the remaining establishments 
largely granting 2 or 3 weeks. 


ee 


Earnings of Power Laundry Workers 
in Large Cities, July 1947’ 


IN 19 OF 33 LARGE ciTIES throughout the country, 
women flatwork finishers (machine) and bundle 
wrappers in power laundries were paid an average 
straight-time hourly wage? of less than 60 cents 
in July 1947; in 9 of these cities the average was 
less than 50 cents.’ Shirt pressers (machine) 
averaged 60 cents or more in 24 cities, with a top 
average of 93 cents. Among men workers, wash- 
ers equaled or exceeded $1 an hour in 16 of the 
cities and in 12 others had city-wide average earn- 
ings of 80 cents to $1. In contrast, extractor 
operators in only 6 cities attained $1 or more, in 
10 others, they averaged 80 cents to $1. 

Pacific Coast cities, especially San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Portland, generally showed the 
highest hourly earnings for power laundry workers. 
Men washers and extractor operators had city 
averages of $1 or more in all four cities studied 
in that region. In these cities, only flatwork 
finishers in Los Angeles, among the 3 women’s 
jobs currently studied, averaged less than 80 cents. 
Men washers and extractor operators in Buffalo 
and Detroit also had averages of $1 or more. 
Women shirt pressers in Chicago, Detroit, and 
New York were the only groups of women, ex- 
cept those on the Pacific Coast, who were able to 
earn more than 80 cents, on the average. 

At the other extreme, earnings in southern 
cities were relatively low, with Birmingham having 
lower averages than any other city for the five 
occupations studied. It was the only city in which 
all three women’s occupations had average 
straight-time earnings of less than 40 cents, and the 
only one in which men extractor operators aver- 
aged less than 50 cents. 

Comparison of the figures obtained in the current 
study with results of a similar study in July 1945 
shows that workers in power laundries generally 
received substantial wage increases during the 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. This is the second of 
a series of local industry wage studies which will be made on an annual basis. 
Data for a limited number of occupations were collected by field representa- 
tives under the direction of the Bureau’s regional wage analysts. Greater 
detail on wages and wage practices for each city in the current article is 
available on request. 

2 Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night work. 

3 Approximately 112,000 workers were employed in power laundries in the 
33 cities in July 1947, exclusive of establishments with fewer than 8 workers, 
which were not studied. 
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2-year interval. A majority of the city occupa- 
tional averages in July 1947 were at least 20 
percent higher than in July 1945. In 13 cities, 


women flatwork finishers showed gains of 30 per- 
cent or more, and women shirt pressers fared 
equally as well in 10 communities. 


Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for selected occupations in power laundries in 33 large cities, July 1945 and July 1947 
























































Men Women 
Extractor oper- , Finishers, flat- Pressers, shirts, ne ae : 
City ators Washers, machine work, machine machine Wrappers, bundle 
, ) 
Te or. dar 
July | July — July | July —_ July | July —_ July | July — July | July | —_ 
7 is , 7 5 

1947 | 1945 change 1947 | 1945 change 1947 | 1945 change 1947 | 1945 change 1947 1945 change 
i _......--.|$0. 63 {$0.45 | 40.0 |$0.72 |$0.55 | 30.9 |$0.36 [$0.28 | 28.6 |$0.45 $0.33 | 36.4 | $0.40 | $0.32 25.0 
ee... ccackdasauneseduone Po pees -71 . 63 12.7 met 1a Bees -65| .43/] 27.9] .61 45 35.6 . 52 43 20.9 
 iciindabnbitbeenneemeentaanas bese -48 | .44 9.1 -63 | .56 12.5 | .33 .25| 32.0] .30] .30 30.0 34 .27 25.9 
Boston__. Bi PRO MAD AERC RIESE FY 10.5 | 1.03 | .84|] 22.6] .57| .50] 14.0] .72] .60| 20.0 . 59 . 54 9.3 
el EL TR LE SPE a _.| 1.00] .72] 38.9/)1.07] .88| 21.6] .65| .54] 20.4] .72] .61 18.0 . 60 49 22.4 
Chicago. ..--.------------------------------ ~----- 99 .82) 20.7) 1.16] .92] 26.1 .68 | .54] 25.9] .88] .71 23.9 .72 56 28. 6 
 ithdctdckesaeeneensermennacess <n diets 72 . 62 16.1 . 88 .81 8.6 . 57 48 18.8 . 61 . 57 7.0 . 55 .48 14.6 
REESE eR = ane ae . 80 -71 12.7 | 1.00 . 95 5.3 . 59 . 58 ay .74 73 1.4 . 61 . 58 §.2 
tn ndabsmecesdedéeceu ip wate eidtlimeadten .73 . 53 37.7 . 80 .70 14.2 44 37 18.9 . 50 .41 22.0 44 .39 12.8 
nce heccncdtheebneneteaseequensibedeoen 75 . 57 31.6 - 93 .77 20.8 . 4 44 22.7 . 61 . 0 22.0 . 6 .42 28. 6 
a PS ee a es 1.01 . 83 21.7 | 1.20 O01 18.8 75 . 54 38.9 91 . 59 54.2 te . 58 25.9 
hs cntset Ch abadeeseeeseyucecaneecenc - 66 . 55 20.0 . 04 .74 27.0 . 40 32 25.0 49 37 32.4 45 .39 15.4 
inn nibh nnegediednenndnipets a . 82 .73 9.6 . 89 . 83 7.2 . 546 . 50 12.0 . 61 . 57 7.0 . 57 . 54 5.6 
CO EE ee - 60 -64 | —6.2 . 78 . 66 18.2 .37 . 33 12.1 .41 od 10.8 .42 43 —2.2 
nicnk inch dbdinnetientbecdéesens 75 . 62 21.0 . 85 . 74 14.9 . 55 45 22. 2 . 63 . 51 23. 5 . 55 46 19.6 
ee seashedenecee .------| 1.0] .80/ 390.0/1.15| .98 | 23.7] .73] .& 30. 4 . 82 . 64 28. 7 .R4 . 64 31.3 
at a ba kchepiedihen es cucu cemcanaionindate -76| .66] 15.2] .98/ .80| 22.5] .55| .42] 31.0] .70| .5& 29.6 . 54 44 93.7 
eee itinhome -51 | .46] 10.9] .67] .50|; 34.0} .38] .31] 22.6] .43] .32 34.4 .37 29 27.6 
ia ne tte lawemenedeeesanenhasate 90] .77] 16.9/1.13 |] .98] 15.3] .61 -62| 17.5] .68] .63 7.9 65 . 56 16.1 
Minneapolis-St. Paul_...............-.......-- .85| .65| 30.8] 1.06] .81] 39.0] .63] .46] 37.0] .68| .48] 41.7] .66| .46 43.5 
Cn co ac cwensdecsocacescccs . 89 . $l 9.9 | 1.00 90 11.1 66 . 52 26.9 .79 . 67 17.9 aa . 57 24.6 
eae eencceknbbncdeccence . 57 . 51 11.8] .85 69 | 23.2 44 . 32 37.5 . 53 .42 26.2 44 33 33.3 
a le ee. na nmetbedbaweel . 97 . 82 18.3 | 1.22 03 18.4 . 69 . 57 21.0 . 90 72 25.0 oan . 59 30. 5 
EEE SES ee eae ee 7 .64| 18.8] 1.00] .79] 266] .53] .46] 15.2] .68] .58 17.2 . 59 51 15.7 
8 Ee a co 68} 14.7] .95| .83] 14.5] .57] .42] 35.7] .65] .53 22.6 58 45 28.9 
6, Jos aeneedeceenenethaien ons 1.17 . 94 24.5 | 1.37 14 19.3 4 .61 37.7 . 87 . 62 40.3 . 86 . 65 32.3 
I aN binsteboutiniabeas . 84 . 68 23.5 | 1.04 . 83 27.7 . 63 .47 34.0 . 76 . 55 38. 2 . 67 .47 42.6 
ince botinewnsevcbenensnacntvexs a .63 | .49| 28.6) .67] .62 8.1 45] .33] 36.3) .50] .42 19.0 41 32 28. | 
St ES ee a SE ee SS . 67 . 55 21.8 91 . 67 35.8 44 . 38 15.8 . 55 . 49 12.2 45 43 4.7 
i ins de bsaeunksesekévebeunendoscas 1. 22 97 25.8 | 1.38 | 1.07 29.0 . 85 65 30.8 . 93 .72 29.2 1.05 ; 
Seattie...........- bp teohabaerbeeathben sx 1. 28 99} 20.3 1.42) 1.17] 23.1] .89] .64] 39.0] .90]| .66 36. 4 .97 74 31.1 
 —— .91 66 37.9 | 1.15 . 90 27.8 71 . 52 36. 5 . 76 . 68 11.8 74 . 57 20.8 
EES ES Se = ee -79 64 23.4 . 85 .74 14.9 - 61 .51 19.6 . 65 . 55 18.2 . 59 . 51 15.7 

! | 

















! Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night work. 


Activities of 
Credit Unions in 1946 


Crepir uNrons had a successful year in 1946. 
For the first time since 1942, the number of new 
associations overbalanced the number dissolved, 
resulting in a 1-percent increase in the total. 
Membership, which had been declining since 1941, 
rose in 1946 by slightly more than 6 percent to a 
level almost equal to that of 1943. Both State 
and Federal associations shared in this, the former 
with a 5-percent increase and the latter with one 
of 7 percent. 

Business (i. e. loans made), after having fallen 
by over 100 million dollars from 1941 to 1942 
and to a still lower level in 1943, began to rise 


764820—47——_3 


gradually in 1944. In 1946, loans rose by over 
37 percent, to a total of nearly 290 million dollars. 
Although this is still below the peak of 362 millions 
in 1941, it represents one of the greatest relative 
increases recorded since the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics began to collect data on credit unions. 

Share capital and assets have increased contin- 
uously, with the single exception of the depression 
year of 1932, and at the end of 1946 the credit 
union assets were approaching the half-billion 
mark. The sum of more than 50 million dollars 
was accumulated in the year under review. Re- 
serves, although increasing as to amount, fell in 
relation to total loans outstanding from 19.4 per- 
cent to 14.9 percent. 

Net earnings totaled $9,915,872, 
those of any year since 1942, and dividends on 
share capital amounted to $7,021,916. 


exceeding 
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Statistics of Operation, 1945 and 1946 ' 


The industrial States are those in which the 
greatest credit union development has taken place. 
Illinois was still the leading credit union State, 
at the end of 1946. It had 787 associations, with 
New York a close second (741), but four other 
States (Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin) had over 500 each. Only Illinois had 


i For the State-chartered associations the statistical data on which the 
present report is based were in most cases furnished to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the State official—usually the Superintendent of Banks— 
charged with supervision of these associations. Reports were received from 
all the States except Iowa, Louisiana, and North Carolina. For these, esti- 
mates were made. All of the information for the Federal credit unions was 
supplied by the Credit Union Division of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

The figures shown for individual States include both the Federal and State 
credit unions, except in Delaware, Hawaii, Nevada, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming, which have no State credit union laws, 





over 300,000 members; four States (Massachu- 
setts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania) had 
over 200,000 each. Total business of nearly 37 
million dollars in Illinois was approached only in 
Massachusetts, where the credit union loans in 
1946 totaled nearly 31 millions In both Cali- 
fornia and New York, the loans made exceeded 
20 millions. Table 1 gives data for the individual 
States on operations, the various funds, earnings, 
and dividends paid on share capital from earnings. 
In all States except Arizona, sizable earnings were 
made. In that State, where only four State- 
chartered associations were in operation at the end 
of 1946, their operating losses exceeded earnings by 
$118; the Federal associations showed combined 
earnings of $11,225. 


TaBLe 1,—Operations, assets, and earnings of credit unions in 1945 and 1946, by State 
[A few revisions were made in 1945 figures, on the basis of later information] 




































































Number of 
Amount of loans 
t ou — aot = Paid-in fone Divi 
State, and type o um made - ty Net earn- e 
charter baad Re- | members| during share capital|fund, general] T°t#! assets | “ings —_ on 
Total A year Made dur- | Outstanding reserve. etc.) shares 
ait ~~ ing year | end of year 
0 aaa 1946 | 8,968 | 8,715 | 3,013,792 | 1,654,928 |$289, 993, 160 |$185, 370, 366 |$428, 665,722 | $27, 580, 209 | $492, 973,012 |$9, 915, 872 |$7, 021, 916 
1045 | 8,882 | 8,615 | 2,842,989 | 1,493,851 | 211,355,783 | 126, 277, 366, 201, 586 24, 506,019 | 434,627,135 | 7,819,810 | 5,878, 412 
State associations.| 1946 | 5,003 | 4,954 | 1, 708, 391 932,435 | 175, 181,335 | 128, 569,429 | 268, 947, 682 22, 138, 340 | 319, 806, 553 | 6,618,865 | 4, 471, 674 
Seteeet 1945 | 4,923 | 4,858 | 1, 626, 364 891,922 | 133, 086, 939 91, 122, 284 | 225, 587, 624 19, 505, 211 | 281, 524,015 | 5, 258,300 | 3, 771, 036 
eral agsocia- 

Gt. cccnenhweut 1946 | 3,065 | 3,761 | 1,305,401 722,493 | 114,811,825 56, 800,937 | 159, 718, 040 5, 441, 869 | 173, 166,459 | 3,297,006 | 2,650, 232 
1045 | 3,950 | 3,757 | 1,216,625 601, 929 78, 268, 844 35, 155, 414 | 140, 613, 962 4,910,808 | 153, 103,120 | 2,561,510 | 2, 107,376 
NES TEES 1946 80 77 31, 155 43, 146 6, 011, 461 2, 806, 828 4,411, 515 131, 104 4, 903, 209 155, 159 105, 902 
1945 78 76 28, 258 34, 261 4, 147, 161 1, 929, 705 3, 490, 315 331, 965 3, 908, 510 04, 715 76, 509 
fh RESP 1946 22 22 3, 661 1, 742 452, 759 249, 351 419, 254 18, 558 461, 877 11, 107 7, 987 
1945 23 22 3, 285 2 1, 367 2 339, 842 135, 613 340, 278 16, 331 370, 860 7, 580 4, 908 
DEB cacasccsedtit 1946 26 25 2, 642 1, 988 toe bar 161, 700 336, 930 18, 059 369, 260 8, 445 6, 274 
1945 25 25 3, 059 1, 824 104, 567 113, 615 280, 647 19, 108 314, 409 6, 194 5, 841 
Oalifornia.......cc-<< 1946 451 439 191, 411 94, 976 1, 277, 930 14, 523,890 | 27, 509, 068 1,623,145 | 32, 198, 135 662, 017 496, 530 
1945 444 432 | 14176, 391 2 80,839 | 2 13, 926, 276 8, 171, 810 23, 072, 165 1, 192, 163 26, 986,463 | 2408,543 | 2286, 432 
Colorado.............| 1046 108 105 30, 276 13, 845 2, 662, 140 2, 114, 455 4, 463, 875 230, 5, 044, 688 89, 407 73, 474 
1945 106 102 25, 990 212,812 | 21,717,274 1, 349, 980 3, 534, 312 193, 990 4, 017, 658 57, 060 2 43, 773 
Connecticut........... 1046 238 235 88, 911 45, 964 8, 290, 371 3, 952, 384 12, 691, 011 419,544 | 13, 655, 416 256, 351 175, 781 
1945 186 180 75, 118 41, 755 4, 821, 201 1, 744, 46 10, 886, 299 , 390 12, 517, 942 246, 542 170, 143 
ae 1946 10 9 5, 630 1, 191 171,018 102, 161 216, 584 11, 574 232, 991 5, 080 4, 279 
1945 10 y 2, 126 1, 003 132, 166 71, 371 177, 527 |, 824 192, 605 4, 463 4, 169 
District of Columbia..| 1946 115 108 62,417 36, 466 5, 199, 057 2, 784, 588 6, 607, 420 512, 121 7, 388, 682 220, 449 129, 220 
1945 112 108 62, 095 2 33, 236 3, 825, 016 1, 976, 325 5, 851, 332 500, 6, 613, 620 202, 550 115, 011 
EE 1946 174 164 39, 007 26, 328 5, 458, 971 3, 237, 060 6, 608, 819 250, 891 7, 182, 915 155, 246 136, 367 

1945 160 156 35, 202 22, 659 3, 688, 161 2, 099, 007 5, 742, 807 228, 720 6, 191, 836 122, 329 89, 
Ee 1946 129 126 35, 660 24, 032 4, 152, 776 2, 957, 620 1, 907, 768 344, 855 6, 200, 263 134, 772 97,199 
1945 132 128 33, 837 222,879 | * 3,090,362 2, 068, 728 1, 599, 847 475, 877 5, 339,232 | 2 104, 657 2 70, 387 
RG. fe. 1946 Q& 97 35, 667 10, 250 2, 858, 167 1, 454,437 | 10, 043, 821 279,018 | 11,082, 943 186, 19% 156, 074 
1045 96 95 36,112 11, 116 2, 155, 997 930, 429 9, 920, 711 245, 751 10, 558, 538 173, 028 136, 026 
EE RL 1946 33 32 4, 395 1,714 356, 387 194, 480 454, 030 12, 875 477,112 8, 076 5, 945 
1945 31 31 23, 926 1, 405 185, 467 102, 729 362, 180 12, 587 382, 466 5, 009 4, 152 
TI osancuenenonte 1946 787 TR4 354, 774 233,738 | 36,634,792 | 20,048,907 | 55, 913, 391 3,113,888 | 59,917,192 |11, 175, 760 988, 772 
1045 762 758 330,830 | 4? 238, 519 28, 929, 683 14,011,222 | 47, 144,644 2, 931, 533 51, 250, 789 938, 364 778, 743 
I. . ncdaoietiaamiul 1946 300 204 97, 862 53, 525 7, 044, 054 5,517,087 | 14,351, 434 520,015 | 15, 519, 997 219, 966 165, 674 
1945 207 295 293, 502 244,616 | * 5, 755, 008 3, 529, 359 12, 893, 396 605, 425 14, 099, 255 | 2173,438 | 2134,715 
| TREE BE Nie. 1046 190 190 39, 802 18, 459 2, 447, 519 1, 929, 470 5, 580, 513 277, 184 6, 336, 131 66, 507 §1, 011 
1045 195 195 40, 779 18, 446 2, 397, 601 1, 771, 588 5, 278, 339 282, 273 6, 082, 772 70, 904 45, 410 
nds oimsadwetidl 1946 114 113 26, 437 16, 769 2, 816, 037 1, 779, 831 3, 605, 350 143, 937 3, 926, 380 62, 237 47, 980 
1045 112 110 25, 068 13, 056 1, 971, 470 1, 082, 077 3, 104, 637 125, 397 3, 372, 538 145, 765 231, 846 
0 ae 1946 100 100 24, 969 16, 493 2, 203, 319 1, 972, 472 3, 974, 092 482, 132 4, 468, 198 66, 837 45, 287 
1045 104 103 324, 582 216,209 | 21,841,919 | * 1,366, 101 1, 603, 451 237, 313 3, 777, 484 2 43, 203 228, 979 
ea 1946 129 124 34, 869 19, 812 3, 204, 388 1, 615, 942 3, 612, 713 370, 203 4, 170, 453 84, 927 66, 105 
1045 131 125 232, 405 717,008 | * 2,158, 785 1, 066, 420 3, 135, 173 229, 605 3, 468, 822 2 62, 663 249, 444 
a 1946 37 36 10, 360 4,175 654, 281 381, 945 904, 950 82, 024 1, 179, 687 17, 427 17, 215 
1045 38 35 9, 273 3, 672 450, 641 261, 743 905, 029 80, 954 1, 021, 718 10, 333 12, 092 
Maryland.............| 1046 66 58 26, 939 18, 417 2, 350, 203 1, 120, 798 2, 441, 697 230, 771 2, 925, 156 59, 203 49, 880 
1945 m4 60 25, 108 17,305 | 21,042, 507 804, 623 2, 143, 396 234, 146 2, 522, 736 64, 802 47,013 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 1.—Operations, assets, and earnings of credit unions in 1945 and 1946, by State—Continued 














Number of Amount of loans 
se Number of te Paid-in & ate 
of um m guaranty 
State, and type of | Year Re. | members | during share capital|fund, general] Tt#! assets 
Total | port- year Made dur- |Outstanding reserve, etc.) 
ing ing year | end of year 

Massachusetts... ..... 1946 | 542] 536] 272,808 | 124,426 | $30,874,856 | $21,734,501 | $48,578,487 | $4,614,863 | $53, 958, 477 
1945 539 535 255, 007 122,570 | 22,917, 547 16, 436,055 | 34, 835, 929 4, 004, 449 48, 036, 635 

AE 1946 247 241 120, 830 63,897 | 14,225,143 | 10,081,348 | 21,921, 864 1, 239,219 | 24,905, 150 
1945 248 240 108, 633 50, 172 8, 683, 432 6, 389, 549 1, 897, 722 866,627 | 21, 265, 393 

Minnesota_.......-.-- 1946 317 317 70, 562 31, 618 5, 239, 870 8, 069, 037 12, 090, 885 900, 127 16, 187, 086 
1945 325 324 65, 734 28, 713 4, 598, 703 5, 808, 028 10, 445, 037 547, 621 14, 132, 049 

Mississippi. .......--- 1946 26 26 6, 400 7,645 | 1, 368, 466 318, 828 656, 251 65, 543 766, 908 
1945 26 23 5, 553 4, 787 462, 150 191, 042 394, 429 23, 759 619, 069 

EE TS 1946 384 373 90, 270 29, 581 5, 302, 391 4, 384, 999 13, 868, 150 740, 627 15, 297, 867 
1945 369 340 88, 761 26, 887 4, 868, 432 3, 116, 292 12, 350, 600 2 554, 521 13, 550, 872 

SR at 1946 41 39 7, 504 2, 742 670, 847 415, 432 763, 832 21, 978 824, 170 
1945 40 37 7, 175 2, 952 440, 493 261, 103 631, 187 18, 386 679, 020 

cal 1946 88 86 20, 009 9, 468 1, 706, 821 1, 033, 802 2, 449, 138 134, 967 8, 036, 993 
1945 89 87 19, 381 8, 795 1, 253, 906 730, 378 2, 258, 249 119, 160 2, 806, 406 

I i) tg ae 1946 4 4 649 124 20, 101 12, 895 31, 219 1, 309 33, 207 
1945 4 4 584 108 16, 185 9, 386 30, 220 1, 412 32, 588 

New Hampshire_-...- 1946 13 13 5, 705 3, 164 791, 102 740, 034 581, 161 103, 955 1, 606, 342 
1945 16 14 5, 698 3,017 760, 720 640, 080 521, 102 89, 449 1, 352, 729 

New Jersey...---.---- 1946 253 240 102, 732 50, 547 6, 817, 385 3, 491, 649 13, 335, 231 ‘ 15, 048, 622 
1945 247 237 99, 042 50, 390 5, 809, 257 2, 416, 596 11, 997, 931 526, 189 13, 734, 068 

New Mexico §__....--- 1946 41 40 2, 298 592 128, 185 70, 755 131, 619 5, 699 139, 693 
1945 14 13 1, 304 333 46, 262 25, 220 97, 912 5, 057 104, 125 

ee 1946 741 708 263, 760 138,830 | 25,643,199 | 16,065,988 | 34, 854, 458 3, 229,914 | 39,570, 348 
1945 753 721 258, 397 127, 090 20, 785, 191 12, 608, 773 32, 051, 449 3, 381, 877 36, 700, 864 

North Carolina. -_---- 1946 172 151 29, 867 18, 344 2, 143, 234 1, 339, 649 3, 029, 319 274, 307 4, 071, 354 
1945 195 168 35, 471 17, 801 2, 078, 429 1, 934, 614 4, 390, 565 168, 470 6, 012, 566 

North Dakota. --.-.---.- 1946 92 91 11, 420 3,419 1, 395, 406 1, 116, 775 2, 996, 741 50, 463 3, 110, 472 
1945 93 87 11, 766 3, 300 1, 115, 835 805, 445 2, 153, 649 38, 597 2, 233, 424 

ESS. ae 1946 583 565 207, 461 112, 553 19, 265, 370 10, 908, 262 | 26, 620, 636 1, 132, 367 28, 509, 831 
1945 583 567 188, 522 84, 927 11, 896, 005 6, 012, 876 22, 665, 272 788, 602 24, 223, 640 

Oklahoma... .......... 1946 73 70 17, 034 9, 562 2, 114, 248 1, 410, 286 1, 140, 384 96, 275 2, 672, 710 
1945 71 66 216, 225 27,760 | 21,330, 282 864, 512 954, 852 79, 711 2, 246, 601 

SG SEE Teer 1946 69 66 13, 167 5, 928 1, 194, 378 779, 021 1, 813, 737 97, 796 1, 978, 800 
1945 71 68 12, 491 4, 420 749, 837 531, 506 1, 657, 161 91, 957 1, 819, 237 

Pennsylvania. __...._-. 1946 587 563 , 563 125, 247 19, 018, 887 9, 567, 596 24, 796, 473 976, 097 27, 655, 599 
1945 586 571 213, 503 106, 331 13, 435, 747 6, 326, 211 22, 109, 027 831, 494 24, 033, 969 

Rhode Island_.._....- 1946 39 38 28, 391 7, 241 3, 736, 516 6, 029, 600 4, 737, 329 527, 999 12, 335, 169 
1945 36 35 26, 648 6, 275 2, 445, 642 4, 510, 639 4, 160, 685 430, 473 10, 904, 433 

South Carolina... .__- 1946 32 28 6, 528 4, 562 562, 564 283, 220 633, 133 34, 433 686, 442 
1945 35 29 6, 922 5, 651 416, 753 204, 162 475, 998 30, 274 537, 129 

South Dakota ?..____- 1946 34 33 4, 960 2, 087 260, 776 127, 725 547, 234 21, 498 584, 656 
1945 32 32 4,818 1, 970 236, 954 99, 457 495, 777 19, 794 531, 688 

Temmessee.___.....____. 1946 117 114 38, 678 35, 462 4, 287, 927 2, 469, 374 5, 159, 872 538, 589 5, 895, 987 
1945 117 115 33,903 | 225,912 | 13, 788, 965 1, 578, 663 4, 285, 476 509, 368 4, 939, 793 

eee 1946 331 320 82, 078 55, 289 9, 112, 250 5, 437, 702 13, 066, 956 750, 354 14, 179, 972 
1945 334 319 76, 217 244,953 | 26, 133,740 3, 229, 896 10, 680, 407 705, 052 11, 795, 192 

| ETO ee ee 1946 61 60 11, 587 7,019 1, 875, 997 1, 062, 533 1, 689, 696 75, 693 1, 889, 928 
1945 64 62 11,375 210,152 | 21,328, 692 637, 293 1, 441, 870 72, 840 1, 612, 069 

eee 1946 16 16 1,750 1, 422 100, 646 38, 887 84, 063 2, 888 93, 021 
1945 10 re) 1, 692 21,108 276, 395 27, 389 67, 859 2, 250 81, 164 

Virginia.............__| 1946 85 80 24, 020 15, 130 2, 029, 690 1, 076, 292 1, 830, 635 222, 587 2, 368, 700 
1945 86 83 23, 391 16, 519 1, 619, 262 843, 257 1, 623, 534 213, 237 2, 082, 280 

Washington._...__.__- 1946 172 167 36, 750 19, 768 3, 413, 916 2, 067, 846 4, 775, 754 358, 479 5, 228, 626 
1945 178 174 35, 404 215,846 | 21,947,710 1, 234, 717 4, 354, 530 348, 999 4, 776, 410 

West Virginia....____- 1946 59 56 15, 918 11, 405 1, 387, 299 770, 275 1, 369, 679 126, 800 1, 659, 203 
1945 63 59 15, 318 ' 1, 026, 200 510, 424 1, 185, 546 109, 095 1, 413, 816 

I 1946 525 521 146, 538 73, 881 9, 604, 297 5, 414, 426 18, 615, 959 1, 687, 138 20, 661, 585 
1945 534 534 144, 594 70, 319 7, 265, 449 3, 625, 734 17, 144, 895 1, 546, 123 19, 065, 759 

Wyoming ?___.______- 1946 17 15 2, 621 945 253, 485 146, 273 351, 592 10, 079 375, 319 
1945 18 17 2, 504 877 155, 504 81, 569 292, 789 9, 141 309, 246 



































Net earn- 
ings 


$1, 230, 450 
1, 170, 221 
672, 926 
306, 032 
306, 145 
195, 008 

33, 427 

21, 793 

158, 548 

2 162, 124 


20, 046 
14, 370 
46, 746 
39, 891 
505 

487 

39, 864 
32, 026 
298, 572 
268, 184 


2, 798 
623 

856, 892 
770, 253 
88, 472 
32, 680 
32, 719 
29, 759 
492, 848 
321, 372 


56, 308 





243,115 
34, 855 
27,014 

588, 268 

451, 817 

196, 267 
149, 526 
11, 857 

8, 278 


10, 222 
8, 402 
75, 449 
120, 941 
262, 783 
205, 521 
69, 210 
234,015 


49, 108 
39, 775 
119, 791 
95, 303 
44, 527 
25, 913 
460, 962 
395, 744 
8, 204 
6, 428 


Divi- 
dends on 
shares 


—— --—— 


$928, 519 
# $12, 162 
372, 543 
291, 839 
229, 313 
203, 950 
23, 683 

&, 361 
181, 962 
397, 497 


13, 077 
10, 049 
26, 104 
3 20, 888 
479 

456 

9, 688 

9, 806 
235, 405 


196, 245 


2,101 
R16 

454, 645 
558, 692 
50, 774 
1 23, 266 
19,115 
16, 756 
368, 422 
278, 563 


37, 831 
231,315 
29, O86 
24, O54 
349, 256 
,417 
, 184 
85, 042 
10, 016 
8, 058 


11, 427 
8, 422 
57, 956 
, 514 
212, 708 
168, 980 
47, 347 
223,674 
43% 

445 


38, 414 

36, 130 

84, 681 

80, 769 

28, 830 

22, WS 

264, 950 
220, 708 
6,910 

§, 334 








1 Most of the difference between the total number of associations and the 
number reporting is accounted for by associations chartered but not in o 


tion by the end of the 
relinquished their charters 
2 Partly est 


year and associations in liquidation which had not 


+ Federal associations only; no State-chartered associations in this State. 

‘Includes interest paid on deposits by State-chartered associations 

5 Federal associations only; although State permissive legislation was 
passed in 1945 no associations had yet been formed under it. 
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Trend of Development, 1925-46 TABLE 2.—Relative cevelopment of State and Federal credit 
unions, 1925—46—Continued \ 
The trend of credit union development since 
995 j | j bl } S 1 Item and year Total esse caeemed tee si 
: , . charte charte 
i 25 is shown in ta rle 2 for both State anc eintions | aSooclations | sssetinints “ 
Federal chartered associations. - —| - 
Total assets: 
Tapie 2.—Relative development of State and Federal credit  Eaercmesccs Sr RR aoe 
unions, 1925-46 es ie ipa apeiledan $33, 645,343 | $33,645,343 |. sl 
I cess hich cabot tata 31,416,072 | 31,416,072 |........... 
SA Laos 35, 496,668 | 35,496,668 | “ th 
| ‘Total asso- State- Federal- oa ae s 40, 212, 112 SRM EE lneccencenece 
Item and year ciations chartered chartered DINGS.» stihocenedgadd shedouad 49, 505, 970 47, 964, 068 $1, 541, 902 of 
: . associations | associations ee es 83, 070, 952 73, 659, 146 9, 411, 806 4 
poe ced BOLE |. septa te 115, 399, 287 | 97,087,995 | 18, 311, 292 in 
0 Pa eee 147, 156, 416 117, 672, 392 29, 484, 024 
Number of credit unions: TRS 102, 723,812 | 145, 226, 718 47, 497, 004 ov 
1925 se 419 |  ) as ae iekediows ...-| 252, 203, 141 180, 198, 260 72, 094, 881 
1920. . 974 | in iatnetaidiediiion Si nc nabdnasupddicnanstiie 322, 214, 816 | 216, 557.977 | 105, 656, 839 ot 
+(e 1, 500 Cy — dint dtinanacinduleaimemdaedin 340, 347, 742 221, 114, 849 119, 232, 893 
1932. 1,612 iS | Sees, Sere eee 2 355, 262, 808 | 2 228, 314, 723 126, 948, 085 ul 
1933 2,016 2,016 |._... ikeders = 397, 929, 814 253, 663, 658 144, 266, 156 
1994 § 2, 450 ei... eR rei 434, 627, 135 | 281, 524,015 | _ 153, 103, 129 re 
1935 ! 2, 600 St Dt cudesiceeas . Sb Berecccenscapipenednanna 492,973,012 | 319, 806, 553 173, 166, 459 
1936. 5, 355 3, 490 i, 865 he 
1987. 6, 202 3, 792 2 500 
1938 7, 314 4, 290 3, O15 | Partly estimated. pr 
1939 8, 326 4, 782 3, 544 ? Revised to eliminate residential credit associations in Nebraska. . 
1940 | 9, 479 5, 269 4, 210 No data. tr 
1941 10, 456 5, 663 4, 793 
1942 10, 602 5, 622 4, 980 
es ae) tel te | 
1044 9, ; ' 
15... 8, 882 4,923 3, 959 urVv: 
Fon __ Seeeeeeapeenees 8, 968 5, 003 3, 965 S ey of '_ - 
otive reporting credit unions: e 1 
ame emma 176 - Consumer Finances: Part III 
a sabia 1, 244 Ee cedante 
feo = ng hg [ccc ~=—-s« SAVING BY VARIOUS INCOME GROUPS during 1946 | V 
= es « | ieeaenen iz _—s and their holdings of nonliquid assets in early 1947 [/ S, 
= eon > iss y{as are discussed in Part III of the Federal Reserve f 
= Pal oor $i:  Board’s survey of consumer finances. The prin- 
coy oss Snes tim cipal findings of this section are as follows: | EB 
os. | spams oR in os (1) Slightly less than two-thirds of all spending qu 
+ Soe oo 37s units saved part of their income in 1946, with one fa 
anes — — $761 quarter saving more than 20 percent. Compared to 
a - bg pe gos | ~—s With 1945, there was a decline in the proportion of Tl 
1982... tortie | 0119 |. ~=Ss Spending units showing positive saving, but a dis 
=: a on tw | ccc: ~——seonsiderable increase in the proportion of those we 
1998. 1,170,448 ne sits + +=Spending units whose expenditures exceeded their fol 
1937. 1; 503, 826 | 1, 055, 736 48000 
il insstnnsnciehdeailieiete 1, 863,353 | 1, 236, 826 626, 527 income. rec 
—- eRe | vemse| Lise (2) The spending units with incomes between of 
-_- ppameaspenenonaiees:: Sites | «6tseros | «6ofaerse «© 82,000 and $5,000, one-half the total, accounted | 
ery SMas sor | yest! Laan for about two-fifths of the net saving of all spend- Bu 
Eeeprepersressoreseotin vom | Loss| aed ing units, approximately the same as in 1945. pl 
ss Soe aa gn, 100,000 | $20,100,000 |.............. The units with incomes of $7,500 or more also ers 
Wat ince aR Roe | ane ko [-cuccucc: «=: accounted for about two-fifths of total net saving, inj 
Seep ee oeese erarrenninntns OR 217 487 | BMT |: ~«~Ss but apparently this was a greater proportion than 4,( 
o_-- anes ones te so ira Soo oe gen ooo “"""35° 399" 308 these income groups saved in 1945. In the lowest 19. 
aE RNBRRNRNERE Ee if gue 900 | ioeer ser | aeregaee income group, net saving was negative in 1946; qu 
- bin ton S17 | isons | feeoreso so that is to say, the savings of those who saved at 
ol | oe or 00s | aaz'gse'oze | ise’ser'osg «=—=Ss ll Were, in the aggregate, less than the deficits 
ey » pos Sor aes |2 130 esa aoe | Sangiasz «Of: those who spent more than they received. 
iii cas cana 200, 955,479 | 131,621,582 | 78, 333, 897 
1945. . 211, 355,783 | 133, 086, 939 78, 268, 844 1 Federal Reserve Bulletin, August 1947. Parts I and II were summarized 
1946... | 280,993,160 | 175,181,335 | 114, 811, 825 in the September 1947 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 329). 
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(3) Spending units containing veterans of 
World War II dissaved more frequently than the 
nonveteran units. While 39 percent of the units 
with veterans dissaved, only 24 percent of the 
nonveteran units exceeded their incomes. 

(4) Holdings of nonliquid assets varied con- 
siderably as among the types of assets and with 
the different income groups. Over three-fourths 
of the spending units reported some member carry- 
ing life insurance and over 40 percent owned their 
own homes, but only 9 percent owned securities 
other than Government bonds. For the spending 
units with incomes of less than $1,000, 50 percent 
reported life insurance, 38 percent owned their 
homes, and 4 percent held some securities. These 
proportions were 95, 74, and 51 percent, respec- 
tively, in the income group $7,500 and over. 





Work Injuries in Manufacturing, 
Second Quarter of 1947 


EXTENDING THE REDUCTIONS of the two preceding 
quarters, the injury-frequency rate for manu- 
facturing dropped in the second quarter of 1947 
to the lowest level reached during the last 5 years. 
The average for this 3-month period was 15.7 
disabling injuries for every million employee-hours 
worked—slightly lower than the average of 16.0 
for the first quarter of 1947 and a substantial 
reduction from that of 18.1 for the second quarter 
of 1946. 

Estimates based upon reports furnished to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by over 10,000 em- 
ployers indicate that approximately 123,000 work- 
ers in manufacturing were disabled by on-the-job 
injuries in the second quarter of 1947. This is 


4,000 below the estimate for the first quarter of 
1947 and 1,000 below the estimate for the second 
quarter of 1946. 





Information available at the end of June indi- 
cated that about 400 of the workers who were 
injured in the second quarter had died as a result 
of their injuries and that about 5,200 others will 
have some form of physical impairment for the 
remainder of their lives. Later information as 
to the outcome of other injuries, which appeared 
to be only temporary at the time the reports were 
prepared, may require an upward revision in the 
estimates of these permanent impairments. 

Because the information concerning many of 
these injuries is still incomplete, no estimate of 
their total cost in terms of lost time or money can 
be made at this time. The actual loss in working 
time during the second quarter of 1947, however, 
may be conservatively estimated as about 2,460,- 
000 man-days. This represents a value in wages 
alone of nearly $19,700,000. 

In comparison with the first quarter of 1947, 
51 of the listed manufacturing classifications had 
significantly lower injury-frequency rates in the 
second quarter. For 29 other classifications the 
second quarter rates were higher, and for 36 
industries they were essentially unchanged. In 
general the rates for the larger industries showed 
the least variations. Among the more 
nounced changes in rates from the first to the 
second quarters of 1947, were the reductions from 
22.0 to 10.0 for the canning and preserving indus- 
try, and from 30.2 to 18.8 for the aluminum and 
magnesium products industry; and the rises from 
17.8 to 27.2 for the dairy products industry, and 
from 23.9 to 32.1 for the shipbuilding and ship 
repair industry. The most favorable injury- 
frequency rates in the second quarter were 1.9 
for the electric lamp (bulbs) industry, 2.0 for the 
synthetic rubber industry, and 3.3 for the syn- 
thetic textile fiber industry. 

The highest frequency rates for the quarter 
were 67.9 for sawmills; 63.2 for plants operating 
as combination sawmills and planing mills; 46.5 
for planing mills; 42.9 for concrete, gypsum, and 
plaster products plants; and 41.1 for wooden 
container plants. 


pro- 
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Industrial injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing industries, second quarter 1947, with cumulative rates for 1947 





Mechanica) measuring and con 
See footnotes at end of table. 
































Second quarter Frequency rate 
cama pene | __ oemwanter eee 
of es 1946: 
lish second [SUM | Annual 
ments ? May June quarter 1947 ¢ 
Apparel: 
Clothing, men ‘sand boys’. 367 6.9 5.6 5.7 6.1 6.5 7.6 
Clothing, women’s and children’s............................................. 288 5.0 6.2 3.5 5.0 4.9 4.2 
Apparel and accessories, not elsewhere classified... == 31 (®) (5 (*) 6.2 7.0 8.0 
on T a and fabricated textile products, not elsewhere classified 49 6.1 12.2 11.3 9.8 13.5 13, 2 
remnica 
a . . . odnadasnanbondasbeadbnesncsesboousdakd 36 12.2 5.4 6.0 8.0 6.6 12.0 
i ,..... . cacsubiideetethbanisabtidimeaneoessoceucsts 71 12.6 14.2 11.6 12.8 12.9 14.2 
Explosives 2 tant IP 8 Ng IR ei on: Se TEE IA 43 9.0 4.2 8.5 7.2 6.5 5.7 
Industrial chemicals. 179 10.7 9.8 10.1 10. 2 10.9 15.6 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. 61 11.2 8.1 10.8 10.0 11.0 18.6 
Plastic LEA OLE TELL AA REED LIEN ENE 22 5.6 7.5 7.2 6.8 6.8 9.9 
Soap and glycerin <x Alli ps RLS RPE BAR ERTIES IM 8-78 Rap Bb oi pls EIS 48 4.8 8.6 7.4 7.0 6.8 10.7 
Synthetic rubber PT PIRES SEPT 19 2.1 1.5 2.4 2.0 1.9 1.9 
By nthetic textile fibers. - 19 3.3 3.5 2.9 3.3 3-1 6.8 
Chemical products, not elsewhere classified __ 54 16.1 16.9 11.6 14.9 14.2 20. 2 
Electrical equipment: 
Automotive electrical equipment. 22 21.7 18.1 16.9 19.0 17.3 18.4 
Batteries 25 27.3 20.6 22.4 23.4 22.0 19.2 
Communication and signaling equipment, except radio. 21 6.4 5.6 5.0 5.5 5.0 7.0 
nn . 2) ee saheweseouniaaeeanes 22 14.7 16.1 18.3 16.3 14.3 16.7 
Electrical equipment for industrial use - 270 9.8 7.6 7.6 8.3 8.7 10.5 
Electric lamps (bulbs)...... ........-.-. ORE pil ARPES 18 ee 1.6 2.4 1.9 2.6 3.9 
Insulated wire and cable.......... ET SP - . SSNs (Rie 22 11.3 13.6 10.7 11.9 12.8 16.8 
Radios and phonographs a § RS ca SRE 113 5.4 6.0 5.8 5.8 6.0 7.4 
, pein equipment, not elsewhere classified................................. 18 4.6 6.0 3.9 4.9 5.4 8.3 
ood: 
Baking a, Se SS Le SRT eT Te ee 23 18.8 8.8 17.3 14.8 14.9 18. 1 
Canning and poeervens.. MELD B PORN: + IDR eT: ne alt AEG 41 10.8 9.0 10.2 10.0 17.0 30.7 
ES EIN SIE. TS RESELL S Se ee 33 14.5 12.0 9.1 11.9 12.3 17.4 
ia ols AEE AERIS A. ee ae IES se RE So ll Fm 115 24.6 26. 7 30. 2 27.2 22. 4 23. 8 
EE SEY SETA, SS Se Ee SARI Ee 42 13.7 11.7 8.8 11.5 13.9 12. 4 
Flour, feed, alfa grain mili ucts... PED. WM I Saag A coil 2 19 11.3 8.6 7.1 9.0 11.2 26. 6 
Slaughtering and meat packing... __.__._................................. 326 24.0 24.0 26.1 24.7 25.9 35.7 
Food seoduste, net elsewhere dnssilicd ESS = 2) RE ke 34 13.7 11.6 9.0 11.4 12.1 24. ; 
Furniture end lumber products: 
Furniture, wood a a ee a or en 100 22.2 22.7 26. 6 23.8 23. 6 29.0 
Mattresses and bedsprings PE EE ES SSE CEES ak ER 115 23.5 28.1 25. 8 25.7 24.7 34. 6 
Wooden containers 86 abt 6 be BRR OS oa 213 35.7 41.2 46.5 41.1 41.9 45.7 
Miscellaneous wood products, not elsewhere classified................._.._._.-. 95 25. 1 28. 5 28. 5 27.3 28.9 36. 1 
Iron and steel: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets..........................- nt OS ee 46 27.9 23.0 13.3 21.6 20.6 18.8 
Cold finished steel.......... BA EL TRO AR 10 ee ES Eh NE RES 35 23.3 26. 3 21.1 23.7 22.9 22.9 
I i i 29 24.3 23.7 24.9 24.3 24.0 23.0 
i ES A AE TIE ARNEL TO LE Min i A OEE 203 24.3 21.8 22.3 22.8 24.6 29.3 
EE GET DEE LE SE LEL LEDC LEG NL LEAT A Tk 114 25. 6 22. 4 25. 5 24.5 26. 2 31.2 
a RO A ES eS ee RG GG EERIE Le, Sl RP A 358 42.4 41.6 42.9 42.3 42.9 47.3 
Foundries, steel. .............. Ss ER ERR Fa a ol 101 34.8 31.8 29. 4 32.1 31.2 34. 6 
git EE IRS BL Sp RELIES lille Spe? in sea 40 21.5 17.7 19.3 19.5 19.7 13.8 
Heating equi ment, not elsewhere classified..............- ee rE See 85 26. 3 29.4 28.8 28.2 28. 2 36. 0 
i BR I, RE EA ei Me 138 8.9 7.5 8.1 8.2 8.1 9.5 
Metal coating and engraving.............__- a ea ot aR Ree: 53 2.3 33. 1 31.3 30.9 27.2 28.8 
canis inenidmenwecedmmebinenéncare 42 30.8 32.0 28.6 30.5 33. 5 23. 1 
Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products...............................-.--... 120 39. 2 34.4 40.1 37.9 33.7 35. 5 
ili a a, a Aiea oe eee 42 29.7 30. 2 28.1 29.4 26.0 20. 2 
Screw-machine pooduets 1 TERR em a EE, FR CAD SERRE. ty RS 94 17.3 20.3 15.4 17.7 19.4 20.6 
Sheet-metal work 58 22.0 17.8 22.8 20.9 22.1 29.1 
Stamped and pressed metal products, ‘not elsewhere classified...............__- 228 23.4 18.8 21.2 21.1 22. 5 22.7 
ey a ndedworesseumeutivececoess 57 18.7 22.9 18.4 20.0 19.1 28.6 
Stee! barreis, kegs, drums, and peciages... AS ae seni CTA Pare. 27 27.9 14.8 21.1 21.3 17.2 18.0 
Steel springs PR AA, ore RG ok BS ES 2 i Re bn 13 30.6 20.1 14.5 22.0 25.9 22.7 
Tin cans and other tinware........._... 2 SEs SRST SRE SS ot Te 24 23.2 16.2 16.0 18.5 18.1 17.1 
Tools, except edge tools. ............ iS RO ee Rate. iam 62 24.1 22.1 19.4 21.9 23.5 24.8 
Ci ETT TMS”. RS 138 23.9 17.5 21.5 21.1 20.3 23.7 
Wrought pipes, welded and heavy-riveted. ...........__- LET ales 13 (*) (®) ( 32.0 28.9 20.3 
 . and steel products, not elsewhere classified.........................-...... 22 25.1 21.1 14.9 2.4 19.5 25. 1 
ther: 
Boots and shoes, not beubSer Ses. Pe Peat eS ae 257 10.0 8.7 9.0 9.2 9.9 10.8 
7 | eS iA INE Ml MB SBE 8 RES IE 33 29.9 30.8 22.8 27.9 31.1 34.9 
Lumber: 
Millwork, structural......_.  intdeneiliets 63, eS ed ie 210 30.0 31.0 35.2 32.1 33.0 34.7 
Sawmills. ... Rl Es PAP 67 71.8 65. 4 66.7 67.9 67.9 64.1 
Sawmills and planing a. lly: i AS 32 68.1 60.5 61.1 63.2 59. 4 60.3 
TE EER he iE a per the Chix $4 ST 85 44.6 49.7 45.2 46.5 45.7 35. 1 
| 2 SS PRRs RS kas 44 34.0 31.5 31.3 32.3 36. 8 43.9 
Muchinery, except electric: 
Agricultural pesany | TE Ses ee i ke > ae 75 20.2 18.4 20.0 19.5 19. 5 25. 5 
ee die bnadblipedanentekedoune 26 21.3 15.6 18.3 18.4 19.2 17.2 
Commercial and household machinery.......- CP EI  speevansiiiaieeadiebe tae 110 11.9 11.6 11.5 11.4 11.4 13.3 
Construction and m tins cnndumeniotention BA BFF: 114 22.2 24.9 20.6 25.0 25.0 27.5 
Elevators, escalators, EASES LINE Do GGT 17 17.0 18.3 17.0 17.4 19.2 28.4 
Engines and EELS ke RR PN RA ala 47 18.4 14.3 14.6 15.7 15.9 15.0 
TE TLL ALT TELL TEL ITD 53 24.5 29.2 19.9 24.5 25. 6 25.0 
General industrial mach and d equipment, not elsewhere classified......._.. 194 22.6 24.3 19.9 22.3 21.9 23.1 
General machine shops ons EOD AER * ET I ST 101 18.6 23.2 19.7 20.5 21.6 26. 6 
56 15.8 16.9 11.1 14.6 16.2 13. 5 
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Industrial injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing industries, second quarter 1947, with cumulative rates for 1947— 



































Continued 
Second quarter Frequency rate 
Industry ? Number Frequency rate ¢ for— ——_ — 
“— January-| Annual 
ments 3 Second June 
quarter 1947 4 
Machinery, except electrie—Continued 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment, except ball and roller bearings. _ __. 62 19.1 20.6 : 20.5 18.9 24.2 
i Ea ccccaeenamenecchensdeoscusecbescoce 443 16.0 13.5 12.9 14.2 14.7 15.8 
Fumes inden eenehGininesetinnnncorsseccessses eviews 88 23.1 18.2 5 20.9 20. 4 25.9 
ial industry machinery, not elsewhere classified __.___- eS a ae 119 24.6 23.4 8 22.6 22. 6 22.7 
Testile machinery i shade iiak sat hebserenceseccsasee cicetebidiadtiwnxeas 24 19.1 19.0 .8 17.4 15.1 18.0 
Nonferrous me 
Aluminum and EEE ee ee 25 25.9 12.9 .9 18.8 24.6 24. 8 
ened a dawarnwccencesncusesascuessesencecss 223 23. 4 25.7 0 25. 6 24.2 30.0 
Nonferrous basic shapes and forms.---.-............-..---.---.---.-- De etaaenstine 29 11.2 17.5 Le 14.1 15.6 16.9 
Watches, clocks, jewelry, and silverware. __.......________-____. 0. ee 34 6.6 8.6 1 me 8.4 9.3 
Nonferrous metal products, not elsewhere classified...........__- ee ad 82 14.3 16.9 .8 15.3 15.5 18.1 
Ordnance: 
EE 18 5.0 4.9 8 5.2 5.7 6.8 
Paper: 
inn or kk nneekhenesernceesaneense uadetccai 315 21.7 20.1 4.7 19.6 20.1 23.3 
ih did Sth kb ane seeieeieasdstesskecerenanaceccewveceesecsse 346 22.8 22.8 5 22.8 23.9 26. 9 
mAs ee ; 35 16.1 16.9 5.3 16.1 17.9 21.6 
2 “Book ee tenon cseusenSaccbgnsdboedebenensabunnaces 61 8.4 ‘a 7.4 7.2 8.9 
ubber: 
Rubber boots and shoes__.._--_.....-- eaten sienna ee ee ‘ 9 3.7 4 6.8 9.9 11.4 
Rubber tires and tubes_. + Se TEL SA Ssh eee ee 27 10.5 9 11.0 11.1 12.0 
Rubber products, not elsewhere classified... ___- RELIES + SE ‘ 82 18.6 8 19.1 17.8 20.0 
Stone, clay, and glass: 

Structural EEE ES acini ee 35 25.5 26.7 44.9 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products...................-.-222-22 22 eee. 120 42.9 38.9 32.7 
ie ceenaddnancetessoesceeoceeos EE Te 28 1 2 15.0 15.6 17.5 
De nn eran wacccaccicbsesboceccececece dicen anes 29 5.4 5. 4 21.3 22. 22. 5 

- cea, clay, and glass products, not elsewhere classified_._......_____ es ; 45 7 E 19.9 22.3 20.1 
extiles: 
EE Ee ee 182 9.1 8 3 9.6 9.6 14.0 
er ke tL snensudsadwakdseksnouasdadens 51 12.6 3.2 0 12. 6 14.7 21.7 
 unéudecmncweccesbousesseemes 75 6.6 .0 5 6.7 7.6 8.2 
Rayon and other synthetic and silk textiles................_--_-_-- eee 48 13.1 1 7 10.7 11.1 12.0 
ee esnedieaninenenéuanenae 143 15.8 15.2 5 14.5 15.7 22.3 
Miscellaneous textile goods, not elsewhere classified.....__._..__.___._________.. 27 26. 7 18.7 7 22.0 19.9 23. 1 
Transportation equipment: 
EO a a ee 18 4.3 4.4 1 4.3 4.4 5.2 
wale dbienbennbeenmeneneenensemon deal 26 10.3 8.5 9 8.9 9.1 13. 7 
a ncmsmeubatiswunsaheebanimecamanendtas 96 13.7 10.7 = 11.8 12.0 10,8 
ee Se ss een eedabannboadacwoameanay 96 20. 1 19.3 9 19.1 21.8 17.9 
Railroad equipment____........._..-- OAS EEE EE AE EEE Ee ee saa 49 17.2 18.9 9 17.7 18.3 19.0 
a inacnnwciewacine ARIES 63 34.9 33. 9 a 32. 1 27.6 20. 7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing: ‘ 
hs be pr i tw ceemababeons 34 11.7 10.7 4 10. 6 12.0 | 16.8 
Optical and ophthalmic goods_- Pesurencescontnescnsesansseoineepenn 18 5.9 5.1 7 5.9 5.6 | 9.5 
Photographic apparatus and materials... ss 27 5.0 4.4 9 5.) 5.0 | 6.5 
Professional and scientific instruments and supplies.___.___._.________________. 59 10. 2 10.0 9 9.4 8.1 | 10.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing, not elsewhere calssified........_____- a 143 15.2 11.0 7 13.3 14.5 | 16.7 
il 





! The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial 
injuries for each million employee-hours worked. 
3 A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage 
for the month did not amount to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 
+ Number of establishments shown is for June. 


4 Computed from all reports received for the month; not based on identic¢ 
plants in successive months. 

§ Final, based upon comprehensive annual survey. 

* Not available. 
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Comparative Employment Levels: 
Construction Projects, 1941-47 


MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT on all types of construc- 
tion projects (both private and public and new 
and repair work) averaged slightly more than 
2% million workers for the third quarter of 1947, 
exceeding the figure for any comparable period 
since 1942. There was a notable gain of 416,000 
workers from the second quarter of this year. 
Four out of five of the workers were employed on 
privately financed projects. 

Privately financed new construction and repair 
of nonfarm housing accounted for the largest 
segment (over a third) of average monthly em- 
ployment on all types of construction projects 
during July, August, and September. An in- 
crease of 161,000 workers was registered over the 
second quarter of 1947, resulting, in part, from 
the continued rise in housing starts during the 
late summer months. Employment on _ public 
housing, on the other hand, dwindled to only 1 
percent of the total, because of the tapering off of 
the Federal Temporary Re-use Housing Program. 

The steady down-trend in employment on 
privately financed nonresidential building, which 
began a year ago, was reversed in the third quarter 


of 1947 with an increase of over 40,000 workers. 
This is the first indication, in employment, of the 
effect of the removal on July 1 of controls on this 
type of building. Continued expansion of private 
work on public utility facilities (railroads, pipe 
lines, electric light and power, gas, telephone, and 
telegraph) resulted in an employment gain of 34 
percent between the second and third quarters of 
1947. 

Street and highway work accounted for 42 
percent of all publicly financed construction em- 
ployment in the third quarter. Over 40,000 
more workers were utilized than in the earlier 
summer months, an accession of 30 percent on this 
type of construction activity. 

All types of workers actively engaged on con- 
struction projects are included in the estimates 
presented below (i. e., wage earners, salaried 
employees, working proprietors, and_ self-em- 
ployed persons). Force-account workers! and 
other employees of nonconstruction (or multi- 
industry) firms who may engage in construction 
activities are also covered, as well as all workers 
employed by construction firms either at or off 
the site of construction projects. 





1 Force-account employees are workers hired directly by a business or 
government agency (instead of through a contractor) and utilized as a sepa- 
rate work force to perform nonmaintenance construction work on the agency's 
own properties, 


Estimated average employment on construction projects in the United States, by type of project, 1941-47 





Quarterly averages (in thousands) 


Yearly averages (in thousands) 





1946 








Fourth| Third | Second! First | 1946 | 1945 | 1944 | 1943 | 1942 | 1941 











2,087 | 2,237] 1,793] 1,296] 1,853 967 762 | 1,338 | 2,214 | 2,446 
































Type of construction 1947 
Third'!| Second} First 
All types 2, 256 1,840 | 1,633 
New construction = 1, 965 1, 506 1, 436 
Private construction 1, 518 1, 211 1, 142 
Residential building (nonfarm) 690 529 483 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) 432 404 466 
Farm construction. . 138 85 29 
Public utilities. ._. 258 193 164 
Public construction. .... 447 385 204 
Federal 218 182 171 
Residential building 25 29 68 
Nonresidential building ; 36 30 17 
Reclamation. .. 19 16 13 
River, harbor, and flood control... 30 25 25 
Streets and anage ite a materi nis ' : 95 68 35 
All other ?___.... * CS 13 14 13 
Non- Federal. . 229 203 123 
Streets and highways. ; ; 93 7 42 
All other #.___. 136 126 81 
Minor building repairs ; = ee 291 244 197 
Residential (nonfarm) ___- snadhindeacs 103 81 55 
jpomenicentan (nonfarm)... __- nik 108 95 91 
Farm. ... et hn ae ; 80 68 51 








1,816 | 1,950] 1,518 | 1,067 | 1,587 770 658 | 1,244 | 2,066 | 2,233 
1,359 | 1,512] 1,238 876 | 1,246 488 271 287 578 | 1,210 
572 604 443 275 474 129 88 118 256 627 
567 628 577 457 557 200 66 47 142 324 
50 114 65 22 63 33 17 23 43 75 
100 99 137 184 
282 387 957 | 1,488 | 1,023 


277 229 144 100 187 225 344 909 | 1,372 841 
135 94 43 15 72 11 28 85 76 85 
25 26 29 41 30 156 222 598 | 1,021 571 
12 10 se) 7 9 7 14 27 43 34 
32 26 20 18 24 17 22 32 38 35 
53 58 30 10 38 10 16 30 50 69 
20 15 13 9 14 24 42 137 144 47 
180 209 135 90 154 57 43 48 116 182 
88 7 57 26 7 28 27 37 86 115 
92 112 78 64 87 29 16 11 30 7 
271 287 275 229 266 197 104 94 148 213 
71 85 91 69 80 49 35 27 40 77 
114 132 127 116 122 89 38 37 51 44 
86 70 57 44 64 59 31 30 57 92 
































1 Preliminary. 
Mainly airports, water and sewer systems, and electrification projects. 


3 Includes community buildings, water supply, and sewage disposal proj- 
ects and miscellaneous public service enterprises. 
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Gas and Electricity 
Price Changes in 1946 


REVERSING THE TREND of recent years, bills for 
domestic consumers of gas in large cities of the 
United States increased slightly in 1946, while bills 
for electricity continued to decline. Changes in 
bills for specified quantities of gas and electricity 
from December of the years 1939, 1941, and 1945, 
to December 1946 were as shown in the accom- 


panying table. 


Percent change in cost of electricity and gas in the United 
States in specified pertods 


























Percent change in— 
Electricity bills 
Period for— Gas bills for— 
25kw.- | 100 kw.- 10.6 30.6 
hr. hr. therms. | therms. 
December 1945-December 1946--- —5.2 —2.8 +1.5 +2. 3 
December 1941-December 1946_- —8.9 —3.7 —2.1 —3.7 
December 1939-December 1946_- —10.7 —5.9 —4.6 —6.3 





Prices of Electricity 


Consumers of electricity in 24 cities benefited 
from rate reductions during 1946, and the 51 city 
composite indexes for typical domestic electric 
bills showed continued declines. No increases 
were recorded during the period. 

Many of the rate reductions were directly trace- 
able to the repeal of the Federal excess-profits-tax 
law late in 1945. Voluntary reductions in rates 
were made in several cities, notably Kansas City 
and Boston. In Kansas City, a voluntary rate 
reduction by the utility serving that area averaged 
12% percent, and saved residential users approxi- 
mately $1,800,000. In several New England cities, 
lower domestic rates were made possible by in- 
creased customer consumption. 

Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, Savannah, Nor- 
folk, Louisville, and Manchester were among the 
cities served by utilities whose rates were reduced 
because of their more favorable earnings position 
after the repeal of the Federal excess-profits tax. 

Typical monthly bills of domestic consumers in 
the 51 cities surveyed declined more than 5 percent 
for 25 kilowatt-hours, and nearly 3 percent for 
100 kilowatt-hours, between December 15, 1945, 
and December 15, 1946. 


764820—47—-4 


Prices of Gas 


During 1946 domestic gas rates changed in eight 
cities, increasing in Portland, Oreg., and Newark, 
N. J., and declining in San Francisco, Calif.; 
Chicago, Peoria, and Springfield, Ill.; and Min- 
neapolis, Minn. In New York City, there were 
two rate changes due to the usual seasonal adjust- 
ments, and the net result was no change from 
December 1945 to December 1946. However, gas 
bills in New York City were higher because of the 
imposition of an additional 1 percent city sales tax 
on all gas bills rendered after July 1946. Typical 
domestic gas bills increased during 1946 in 12 of 
the 50 reporting cities. In 10 cities they averaged 
lower than in 1945, and in 28 they remained 
unchanged. 

Because of rate changes, taxes, fuel-adjustment 
clauses contained in many of the rate schedules, 
and changes in the heat content of the gas fur- 
nished domestic consumers, gas bills for 10.6 
therms rose by an average of 1.5 percent in 50 
cities; and for bills of 30.6 therms the increase was 
2.5 percent. These increases during 1946 reversed 
the trend of recent years, but typical monthly bills 
for gas were still below their levels as of December 
15, 1939, and December 15, 1941. 

In the 19 cities where natural gas is sold, the 
index for 10.6 therms moved up 11.3 percent; the 
index for 30.6 therms, 13.4 percent. This increase 
was largely traceable to the fact that gas bills in 
Detroit in December 1945 were subject to a 53- 
percent discount ordered by the Michigan State 
Public Service Commission. The mixed-gas index, 
in 7 cities, declined 6.7 percent for 10.6 therms and 
3.9 percent for 30.6 therms, because of rate reduc- 
tions in Chicago and Minneapolis. In the 24 cities 
selling manufactured gas, the indexes for 10.6 and 
30.6 therms each increased 1.6 percent between 
December 1945 and the same month of 1946. 

Natural-gas rates were reduced in San Francisco 
beginning with the meter readings on February 28, 
1946. The estimated reduction of $3,500,000 a 
year, in the opinion of the State Railroad Commis- 
sion, would leave to the company earnings suffi- 
cient to meet its financial requirements and would 
provide not less than a reasonable return on fair 
value of its gas properties. Favorable earnings of 
utilities which resulted from the repeal of the Fed- 
eral excess-profits-tax law contributed to lower 
rates for gas in Chicago, Peoria, and Springfield. 
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Policies of Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service 


PRINCIPLES CONTROLLING the development of pol- 
icy in the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service were recently discussed in a statement by 
Cyrus S. Ching, Director of that new independent 
agency.' The Director emphasized the impartial 
character of the Service; his determination to 
comply scrupulously with the Congressional man- 
date; and outlined the procedures under which the 
Service can most effectively promote industrial 
peace. Excerpts from the statement follow. 

‘For the first time, in the industrial area outside 
the scope of the Railway Labor Act, Congress 
has prescribed a code of rules governing the ac- 
tivities of a Federal mediation agency. * * * 
It is the duty of the Service and its Director 
* * * scrupulously to execute the considered 
will of Congress as expressed in its legislation. 
If experience should demonstrate weaknesses or 
deficiencies.m the provisions of law applicable to 
the Service, they will be duly reported to the Joint 
Committee on Labor-Management Relations es- 
tablished by section 401 of the act, if it should so 
request, for such Congressional study and con- 
sideration as they may merit. 

“The establishment of a new and independent 
mediation and conciliation agency underlines its 
impartial character. * * * Its sole responsi- 
bility under the act is to the general public and 
the interest of the Federal Government that in- 
dustrial disputes shall not cause a ‘substantial in- 
terruption of interstate commerce’ nor adversely 
affect the general welfare. 

“Other agencies of government and, indeed, the 
Courts have found it impossible, in the past, to 
draft a blueprint or devise a mathematical formula 
for advance identification of those situations which 
might fall within the commerce jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon them by Congress. The Service 
claims no greater wisdom than they possess, and 
* * * is not identifying, in advance, the dis- 
putes in which it will intercede. Decisions of this 
character, for the time being, will be made by 
regional directors * * * guided by the fol- 
lowing principles: 





i Data are from Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service release dated 
September 28, 1947. 


“1. The Service exists to facilitate and promote 
the settlement of labor disputes through collective 
bargaining. * * * To the extent that they 
[employers and unions] can resolve their disagree- 
ments without the intercession of an impartial] 
commissioner, the program of this Service will be 
regarded as successful. 

“2. Congress obviously anticipated that labor 
disputes, primarily local in consequence and con- 
cern, and having but a minor effect upon interstate 
commerce, should be conciliated and mediated, if 
need be, by agencies of State or local government 
where they are in a position to make effective 
services of that character available to the parties. 
The Federal Service will cooperate fully with such 
agencies. The regional directors of this Service 
with the advice and assistance of the Washington 
office will develop procedures which will facilitate 
such cooperation * * *, 

“3. The provisions of section 8 (d) of the act 
will bring to the notice of the Service every dispute 
affecting commerce not settled within 30 days 
after prior service of a notice to terminate or 
modify an existing contract. This places a great 
case-load burden upon the Service. If the Service 
is to be effective, within the limitations of its 
budget and the size of its staff, certain principles 
of selection must be established and screening 
procedures prescribed: 

“a. The fact that a dispute falls within the legal 
jurisdiction of the Service as expressed in section 
203 of the act does not necessarily mean that the 
Service will intercede on notice of a dispute or on 
request of the parties. The test will not be 
whether a reasonable argument to justify the 
‘commerce’ character of the dispute might con- 
ceivably be made by resort to judicial precedents— 
rather we shall apply the more limiting test 
whether such a significant interruption of com- 
merce is threatened by the dispute as clearly to 
require Federal intercession to protect the interest 
of the Federal Government. This test * * * 
is experimental and empirical. Its success de- 
pends upon the exercise of sound judgment by 
regional directors in the field. 

“6. The Service is preparing for distribution, 
shortly, a form for 30-day notification to it, under 
section 8 (d), of disputes involving modification or 
termination of existing agreements, * * * 
which will assist the Service in determining 
whether, in a particular case, it has statutory legal 
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authority to intercede and whether such interces- 
sion will be in accordance with the principles and 
policies expressed in this statement. The co- 
operation of all employers and unions is earnestly 
solicited in the employment of these forms 
* * + 

“4. As a general rule the Service, in conformity 
with section 203 (d), will refrain from interceding 
to settle grievance disputes arising over the appli- 
cation or interpretation of an existing collective- 
bargaining agreement. As a matter of last resort 
* * * the facilities of the Service will be 
available in such disputes. The general rule ex- 
pressed above will not prevent commissioners from 
urging the parties to utilize agreed-upon grievance 
machinery, including arbitration, or suggesting 
other appropriate methods of settlement * * *. 

“5. Where other means of settlement fail, the 
Service, in a dispute in which it has interceded, 
is under a statutory duty to suggest that the 
parties agree to submit the employer’s last offer 
of settlement for approval or rejection in a secret 
ballot to the employees in the bargaining unit. 
The commissioners will fulfill this duty by making 
the suggestion that such a ballot be held at an 
appropriate stage of the negotiations. The budg- 
et limitations * * * do not permit it [the 
Service] to attempt to conduct or supervise such 
balloting at this time. 

“6. It is noteworthy that section 204 (a) (3) 
for the first time makes it a statutory duty of 
employers and unions to participate fully and 
promptly in conciliation and mediation meetings 
called by the Service. 

“7, * * * Ags soon as the [National Labor- 
Management] Panel is organized, I shall meet 
with it and seek its valued advice on the functions 
and operations of the Service, particularly with 
reference to means of avoiding industrial con- 
troversies ‘affecting the general welfare of the 


country’.” 





NLRB Ruling on 
Non-Communist Affidavit ' 


A UNION HAS COMPLIED with the registration and 
the non-Communist affidavit requirements of the 
Labor Management Relations Act if the local 


union involved and the national body to which it 
is directly affiliated have complied with such 
requirements. The National Labor Relations 
Board announced on October 7, 1947, that it had 
made this ruling by a vote of 4 to 1 in the case of 
Northern Virginia Broadcasters, Inc.; both the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL) and its local No. 1215 had complied with 
the registration and affidavit requirements. 

Compliance is not dependent upon the registra- 
tion and signing of non-Communist affidavits by 
the ‘‘top-level parent body (e. g., AFL or CIO),”’ 
according to the Board. Thus, the Board reversed 
the earlier interpretation made by the General 
Counsel of the NLRB that extended to top 
officers.” 





1 National Labor Relations Board release of October 7, 1947, R--7. 
? For discussion, see Monthly Labor Review, issue of October 1947 (p. 436). 





Meeting of 
Governmental Labor Officials 


RECENT LEGISLATION—Federal and State—that 
is of concern to labor and to administrative heads 
of labor departments as well as reductions in 
budgets of labor departments were prominently 
mentioned by Forrest H. Shuford, the retiring 
president of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials, at the September 
1947 meeting of the organization.’ 

Mr. Shuford stated: ‘One disturbing factor in 
labor law administration has been the lack of 
complete cooperation between State and Federal 
agencies which have responsibilities within the 
same field of operation. * * * It is my hope 
that we will go forward from this time on with a 
united front so that we may render the most 
beneficial service to the industrial population of 
our States.” 

Attention was also given to the need for the 
development of a pattern which could be used as 
a basis for revamping many State labor agencies. 
Under existing conditions, some few labor depart- 
ments have jurisdiction over all State laws that 
deal with the welfare of workers and that affect 
labor-management relations. Narrower powers 





1 Data are from President’s Address, by Forrest H. Shuford, North Caro- 
lina Commissioner of Labor, IAGLO, September 1947 
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are held by other departments, such as the gath- 
ering of statistics or perhaps acting as the en- 
forcement agencies of child labor laws. 

Regarding the responsibility of [AGLO member 
States in international matters, the speaker said: 
“T refer specifically to the fact that I feel the 
State labor departments of this country and the 
Provincial labor departments of Canada have a 
definite responsibility to the other countries which 
are members of the International Labor Organi- 
zation.”’ As both Canada and the United States 
are composed of federated States and decisions at 
ILO conferences are made by the central govern- 
ments, “it is essential, if we are to assume our 
responsibility for the development of international 
standards, for us to be represented through our 
association.” 

During the 3-day conference (September 26-28) 
the IAGLO discussed labor law inspection; the 
functions of a labor department; child labor; wages 
and hours and industrial home work; labor statis- 
tics; and machine guarding. Special reports were 
made by subcommittees which had studied the 
questions of Federal-State cooperation in appren- 
ticeship training; labor statistics; and wages and 
hours. 





Labor-Management Disputes 
in October 1947 


THE GENERAL DOWNWARD TREND in time lost 
because of work stoppages, which had been in 
evidence since April 1947, continued throughout 
October. The lengthy shipyard strike, involving 
about 35,000 workers, which began in late June at 
plants of the Shipbuilding Division of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. in Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and New York, and at the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. in New Jersey, 
continued to be the largest stoppage in effect. A 
strike involving over 10,000 employees of the 
Railway Express Agency, which began Septem- 
ber 19 in New York City and nearby New Jersey, 
was ended October 13 by agreement of the 
workers, members of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters (AFL), to submit their de- 
mands for wage and hour adjustments to a fact- 
finding board named by the President. 


—__ 


International Harvester Disputes 


About 8,000 employees of the Internationa] 
Harvester Co. were idle in Rock Island and East 
Moline, Ill., for several days in mid-October in 
protest against the discharge of a union member 
at each plant. The workers were members of the 
Farm Equipment Workers Union (CIO). They 
returned to their jobs October 20 on recommenda- 
tion of their union officials that the grievances be 
submitted to arbitration. This stoppage brought 
about the third interruption of negotiations in 
Chicago between the company and union on 
demands for wage increases and elimination of 
wage differentials between plants. The company 
had suspended negotiations twice before because 
of strikes at its Canton, Ill., and Louisville, Ky., 
plants. In Louisville, over 3,000 employees had 
been idle in a strike which began September 18 
over wage and wage differential issues. This 
stoppage was settled October 27 with a reporte:| 
wage increase averaging about 17 cents an hour. 


Pilots Strike American Overseas Airlines 


Planes of the American Overseas Airlines, Inc., 
normally operating between the United States and 
Europe, were grounded from September 30 to 
October 18, 1947, by a strike of pilots and co-pilots, 
members of the International Air Line Pilots 
Association (AFL). Over 300 pilots and other 
flight crew members were affected directly and, 
before settlement, about 1,300 ground personne! 
were furloughed. Negotiations for a new contract 
had been under way for 22 months, and agreement 
on wages and practically all other matters had 
been reached prior to the stoppage. The union 
president stated that the strike was called because 
the company insisted that the union abandon a 
grievance claim under the old contract relative to 
the stand-by status of pilots during their time off 
between flights. Through meetings with the 
National Mediation Board in Washington, an 
agreement was reached for resumption of plane 
service on October 18, pending further negotia- 
tions to settle any remaining differences. Wages 
agreed upon were reported as the highest in the 
history of commercial flying, ranging from $350 a 
month for starting second pilots to a maximum of 
about $1,300 per month for four-motor Constella- 
tion captains with 8 years of service and flying the 
scheduled maximum of 85 hours a month. 
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Southern California Port Tie-Up 


On October 1, the Waterfront Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Southern California closed down all 
stevedoring operations in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbor as an outgrowth of a dispute 
between the Luckenbach Steamship Co. and the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (CIO). The controversy involved 
the demand of dock foremen or ‘walking bosses”’ 
that employers recognize the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union as their 
bargaining agent. Nearly 3,000 workers were 
reported idle and the Secretary of Labor appointed 
Arthur C. Miller of San Francisco as an impartial 
chairman of a joint labor-management committee 
to attempt a settlement by arbitration. This com- 
mittee, on October 7, ordered the Waterfront 
Employers’ Association to work the ships in the 
area and ordered the longshoremen to return to 
work, crossing the bosses’ picket lines where neces- 
sary. On October 14, the union accepted the 
order and voted to resume work. No settlement 
of the union recognition issue was reported by 
the end of the month. 





Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation Manpower Report ' 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS AND RESOURCES are 
the subject of a report recently made by the 
technical subcommittee on manpower of the 16- 
country Committee of European Economic Coop- 
eration, which met in response to the address of 
Secretary of State Marshall at Harvard Univer- 
sity on June 5, 1947. A questionnaire relating to 
manpower was circulated by the subcommittee 
among the 16 countries represented in the CEEC. 
In the time available, the subcommittee indicates, 
it was not possible to cover the subject thoroughly. 
However, information was obtained from 10 
countries—Austria, Belgium, France, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and Switzerland—and from 
the British, French, and United States Zones of 
Germany. 

The manpower group was one of a number of 





1 Committee of European Economic Cooperation, Report of the Commit- 
tee on Manpower (Final Text), Paris, August 28, 1947. 


technical subcommittees established by the CEEC. 
Its duties were “evaluating the resources and 
requirements of labor among tbe participating 
countries and determining ways in which the 
coordinated transfers of workers between these 
countries could be facilitated.”’ 


Manpower Requirements and Resources 


According to the report which was made on 
August 28, 1947, eight countries stated that they 
had manpower requirements, as shown in the 
accompanying table, which they wished to meet 
by immigration. Italy stated that 2,000,000 
workers were available for emigration; the other 
chief source was from among displaced persons of 
whom 520,000 were estimated to be fit for work. 
Only 113,000 skilled workers (40,000 of them 
Dutch farmers) were stated to be available to fill 
the need for nearly half a million persons having 
skills. No coal miners were recorded as available 
to meet the stated requirement for 60,000. 


Number of immigrant workers needed in eight countries 








Total Other 
number Coal ; < Unskilled 
Country of miners — ol workers 
workers WOES 
Oe lida sd tiwne as 677, 200 60, 000 476, 300 140, 900 
I  innncecans ; = 18, 000 1, 000 17, 000 
ae oe 61, 500 25, 000 27, 500 9, 000 
France___- . TO aes S 290, 000 25, 000 150, 000 115, 000 
Gress Breim............ 120, 000 5, 000 | 1115, 000 
fa = > =e 1, 500 3, 900 
Netherlands ee a 9, 300 4, 000 5, 300 
Sa adedacecws = _| 100,000 2 100, 000 . 
Switzerland... - : 73, 000 - 60, 000 13, 000 

















! Willing to train unskilled labor. 
2 Industries in which these workers would be employed were not specified. 


Manpower Transfers Completed 


Estimates of the number of workers already 
transferred and the nature of the immigration 
were furnished for six countries as here shown. 


, Number of 
Belgium: workers 

Italians and D. P.’s__- 39, 000 
France: 


Immigrant workers July 1946—July 1947____. 63, 000 
German P. W.’s electing to remain in France 

with civilian status _ - Per we 85, 000 
German miners recruited in July 1947_____ 350 

Great Britain: 

D. P.’s on permanent basis 21, 000 
Italians for work in foundries________- (1) 
Through permits to individual employers to 

engage foreign workers, majority on tem- 

a oneannes Se 
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MOSER cane cent bn ldtsdiddssiins tied ee 
Sweden: Engagement Order, 1947 ' 
Italians for engineering and shipbuilding - - - - 500 
Switzerland: Unpber THE Control of Engagement Order, which 
Italians; mostly on seasonal work........._.. 57, 000 


' Several hundred. 


In the subcommittee report under review, the 
relatively small emigration is attributed to two 
“major kinds of difficulties. The first arises from 
lack of experience with transferral, which in turn 
results in personal adjustment difficulties for 
those transferred; the second is associated with 
the shortage of housing. Suggestions made by 
the subcommittee to mitigate these problems 
included, for example, the establishment of 
“adequate” priorities for the construction or 
adaptation of housing for immigrant workers and 
their families and other safeguards of working 
and living conditions. It was recommended that 
safeguards should be written into agreements 
between nations for the transfer of workers and 
that existing agreements should be revised, if 
necessary.2” Support was given by the subcom- 
mittee to provisions in such agreements for facili- 
tating the actual transfer of workers. 


Internal Manpower Measures 


Although the report dealt mainly with the 
international transfer of labor, internal measures 
taken by countries having manpower shortages 
were discussed. Among measures of the latter 
type adopted by different countries were listed 
(but not studied by the subcommittee) (1) in- 
crease in working hours; (2) appeals to women to 
accept employment; (3) employment of older 
persons (including persons drawing pensions in 
England and France); (4) control of employment; 
and (5) extension of vocational training. 

Increased dependence upon training programs 
was advocated in view of the difficulty in meeting 
man'power requirements from available surpluses. 

The subcommittee stated that manpower re- 
quirements were necessarily viewed in relation 
to production targets. Thus, they were based on 
the supposition that the necessary raw materials 
and equipment would be forthcoming “with 
American help.” 





* At the time of the subcommittee’s report Austria, Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and Sweden had concluded 
agreements with Italy. (Argentina also signed a pact concerning the immi- 
gration of Italians.) 


became effective October 6, 1947, the British 
Government undertook to direct those persons 
who register at employment offices into essentia] 
industries. The order was issued under powers 
granted by the Supplies and Services (Transitiona| 
Powers) Act passed by Parliament in August 1947, 
which made it clear that the wartime emergency 
powers were still in effect and could be used in 
connection with postwar economic problems. 
The order does not restore full wartime controls, 
which included the registration of all adults and 
the direction to essential industries not only of 
persons seeking work ,but also of those employed 
in nonessential industries or not working at all. 

Up to the time that the 1947 order was adopted, 
the wartime manpower controls were being re- 
laxed or withdrawn. Only agriculture, mining, 
building, and civil engineering remained subject 
to any form of control—when the economic crisis 
again forced the Government to intervene directly 
in the labor market. 

The Trades Union Congress, in general terms, 
upheld the proposals for renewed manpower con- 
trols. It was anticipated by the Minister of 
Labor that the employment office placement rate 
of 200,000 a month in the summer of 1947 might 
be doubled by the order. 


Provisions of Order 


Under the terms of the order, the Minister of 
Labor stated that employers are required to ob- 
tain their labor, and workers seeking jobs to 
obtain employment, through a local office of the 
Ministry of Labor or an approved employment 
agency. Workers will be given as wide a choice 
as possible of available jobs, every effort will be 
made to place them in their normal employment, 
and directions will be issued only if they insist on 
taking unessential work or refuse to take any 
work at all. In an extreme case, failure to accept 
direction might entail a fine up to £100 or 3 
months’ imprisonment, or both. 





! Data are from Ministry of Labor and National Service, Great Britain. 
Release, Sept. 18, 1947, and Statutory Rules and Orders, 1947, No 2021. 
A more drastic registration for employment order effective Dec. 8, 1947, 
will be discussed in a later issue of the Review. 
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The order applies to all men aged 18 to 50 years, 
and to women of 18 to 40, inclusive, except women 
with children under the age of 15 years living at 
home, and to members of the armed forces and 
women’s services during paid resettlement leave. 
Also excepted is employment for less than 30 
hours a week, and employment in managerial, 
professional, administrative, or executive capacity. 
Engagements in merchant marine and dock work 
are governed by special arrangements, outside 
of the order. 

Persons in agriculture and coal mining (still 
covered by wartime control of engagement orders) 
may move freely between jobs in agriculture or 
coal mining. Employers in these two industries 
may freely engage persons from other industries. 

Single men and women may be offered jobs on 
essential work in districts at a distance from their 
homes (provided suitable housing is available), 
if vacancies do not exist in essential work closer 
to their homes. In general, men with family re- 
sponsibilities will not be directed to take employ- 
ment away from home, and if directed to do so in 
exceptional cases, will be entitled to allowances. 
Women with fam'ly responsibilities, or those under 
the age of 20 years, will not be directed away from 
home. A direction to employment addressed to a 
particular worker is valid for 6 months and may be 
renewed. 

The workers’ rights and status are safeguarded 
by provisions regarding appeals similar to those 
in force during the war. Rates of wages and con- 
ditions of employment must be equal to those 
established in collective agreements and arbitra- 
tion awards. 





Soviet Union: 
Industrial Training ' 


A LABOR RESERVES PROGRAM, whereby young 
workers are trained in schools, was established 
by the Soviet Government in 1940 to supplement 
on-the-job training for workers of all ages. Re- 
liance is being placed upon both types of training 
to provide skilled workers to rebuild war devas- 
tated areas and to develop economic resources. 
Forced recruitment into training schools has con- 





! Prepared by Edmund Nash of the Bureau’s Foreign Labor Conditions 
Staff on the basis of data appearing in Soviet publications, primarily in the 
trade-union daily Trud, and the Communist Party daily Pravda. 


tinued, although an effort has been made to obtain 
voluntary enrollments. 

The Five-Year Plan for 1946-50 calls for the 
training of 4.5 million young people before they 
enter industry, and of 7.7 inillion unskilled 
workers on-the-job, irrespective of age, including 
those entering industry for the first time. Accord- 
ing to the Plan, there are to be 33.5 million 
workers in Soviet industry by the end of 1950, 
compared with 31.6 million planned for the end 
of 1947. In 940, the total was 30.4 million. 


Effectiveness of Training Program 


To meet the goals set up in the Five-Year 
Plan, large numbers of additional technicians and 
skilled workers must be trained. Regarding the 
several millions of new workers trained thus far, 
the Soviet press indicates that the effectiveness of 
the program has been limited by (|) the failure 
of many enterprises to utilize fully the newly 
acquired skills of trained workers, (2) the frequent 
low quality of the training, and (3) labor turn- 
over among new workers. 

Under a Government directive, managers are 
forbidden to lower a young worker’s job clas- 
sification, as determined by the examining com- 
mittee at the training school, and are obliged to 
give him a job corresponding to this classification. 
The Soviet press states that this directive has, 
however, frequently not been carried out. For 
example, on July 4, 1947, Trud reported that in 
one metallurgical plant—in which the experience 
is typical for that industry—739 of 1,923 trained 
young workers were not doing work they were 
trained for, and that 103 of them had had their 
job classification lowered. Izvestia reported on 
July 23, 1947, that more than 500 out of 1,500 
young workers on a Ministry of Construction 
project were not using the skills acquired in the 
training school, but were being employed as 
laborers, watchmen, janitors, timekeepers, and 
so on. 

On July 31, 1947, both Pravda and Izvestia 
reported that the all-union Central Council of 
Trade Unions had directed trade-union organiza- 
tions to study systematically the working status 
of trained labor reserves workers in their respective 
industries and to assure them of employment at 
their specialties and of opportunities to increase 


their skills. 
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As for the quality of training, the chief of the 
sector of the Gosplan for preparing trained workers 
commented in Pravda on July 18, 1947: “The 
general failing among the majority of industries is 
in the low quality of the training given. In many 
cases the training is done in a nonsystematic, 
haphazard way, and the workers are directed into 
production without the proper testing of their 
training. Frequently the period of training is 
too short, and theoretical aspects of the job are 
slighted or ignored. This is often due to the use of 
poor instructors. All these failings may be at- 
tributed to the absence of attention to the problem 
on the part of management and, in many cases, 
on the part of the ministries themselves.’”’ Trud 
(August 1, 1947) stated that frequently in the labor 
reserves training schools the trainees were being 
treated indifferently by the instructors, that the 
training equipment was inadequate, and that 
attention was not always given to the training of 
specialized workers specifically required by indus- 
try. 

Labor turn-over among new workers, untrained 
as well as pretrained, has become a trying problem 
to the Soviet Government, nullifying to a consider- 
able extent the effectiveness of its training program. 
Pravda reported on June 29, 1947, that in the 
western coal industry during the first quarter of 
1947 about 103,700 new workers were hired, but 
over half of them left during that period. Trud 
(July 4, 1947) reported that in all the Ministry of 
Armaments’ enterprises during the first quarter of 
1947, almost as many young labor reserves workers 
quit their jobs as were taken on. Evidently the 
decree of October 2, 1940, requiring labor reserves 
to work as directed by the Government for 4 years 
after training is not effectively enforced. Under 
the decree of June 26, 1940, every worker quitting 
his job without permission is subject to imprison- 
ment. On July 24, 1947, Trud stated that a 
“quitter” after serving his prison sentence is 
obliged to return to the enterprise he had left. 

The Soviet press attributes the excessive labor 
turn-over to poor living conditions and inadequate 
recreational facilities. On June 29, 1947, Pravda 
urged the Ministry of Labor Reserves to exercise 
its authority to forbid new workers going to any 
places of work where living arrangements have 
not been made for them. On July 23, 1947, 
Trud asked the Ministry of Labor Reserves to 
exercise its authority to bring into court all 


—__ _ 


employers who do not fulfill their contractua] 
obligations with new workers. 


The Labor Reserves Program 


The labor reserves training program, during its 
first 5 years—to October 1945-——produced 2,250.- 
000 trained young workers for Soviet industry. 
The present Five-Year Plan calls for the gradua- 
tion of 4,500,000; the number to be graduated is 
to increase steadily from 790,000 in 1947 to 
1,200,000 in 1950. Actually, by July 1947 more 
than 3,000,000 young workers had completed 
training under the labor reserves program. 

The program originated with the decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of October 2, 
1940, creating a Chief Administration of State 
Labor Reserves. On May 5, 1946, the existing 
Ministry of Labor Reserves was created; it 
absorbed the Chief Administration of State Labor 
Reserves and the wartime-created Commission for 
the Registration and Allocation of Labor. 

By the October 2, 1940 decree, training was 
provided for boys, 14 or 15 years old, in 2-year 
courses in trade and in railroad schools, and for 
older boys of 16 to 17, in 6-month courses in 
factory training schools. During World War II, 
girls, 15 or 16 years old (for 2-year courses) and 
16 to 18 (for 6-month courses), were included and 
are being continued in this training program. 

On June 19, 1947, the basic decree was amended 
to include training for boys up to the age of 17 in 
the 2-year courses in the trade and in the railroad 
schools, and for boys up to and including the age 
of 19 in underground mining, metallurgy, oil 
drilling, and certain other heavy industries. The 
latter provision appears merely to confirm what 
already was being done. The Soviet trade- 
union daily, Trud, had stated (February 12, 1947), 
over 4 months before the decree was promulgated, 
that boys of 18 to 19 only would be called up for 
training in mines and the metallurgical trades, in 
the recruitment period March 1 to April 1, 1947; 
later the minimum age for training for under- 
ground mining (apparently in a 2-year course) was 
reported as 17 (Trud, July 15, 1947). The 
Minister of Labor Reserves reported in Pravda 
on July 14, 1947, that 14,000 young workers had 
finished their coal mining training on July 1. 

Although the Soviet Government stresses volun- 
tary enrollment in the training schools, it has 
maintained forced recruitment to fill the ever- 
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increasing capacity of the training schools. Under 
the decree of October 2, 1940, every collective 
farm was obliged to send 2 boys for every 100 
persons on the farm between the ages of 14 and 65. 
Likewise the city soviets were obliged to send 
yearly contingents as determined by the National 
Soviet of Commissars. Pravda reported on No- 
vember 15, 1946, that of 250,000 who entered the 
training schools that summer, 200,000 were volun- 
teers. The Minister of Labor Reserves, however, 
reported in Trud on July 15, 1947, that of the 
280,000 boys and girls who were enrolled in factory 
training schools in March 1947, only 97,000 were 
volunteers. A considerable number of war and 
other orphans, upon reaching the age of 14 years 
have been sent to these schools, where all students 
are fully supported at State expense. 

Every boy and girl finishing a training course 
under the labor reserves program is examined and 
given a proper job classification, and is then con- 
sidered ‘“‘mobilized’”’ for a period of 4 consecutive 
years and subject to direction to any State enter- 
prise as the Ministry of Labor Reserves may de- 
termine. Outstanding graduates are permitted 
to enroll in technical high schools for further study. 

The young worker’s transition from training 
school to industry is carefully controlled by the 
State. If the worker is directed to a job away 
from his home community, as is usual, after 3 
months on the job he is entitled to a loan, in in- 
stallments, of 2,000 rubles (which is equivalent 
to about 4 months’ earnings of the average Soviet 
worker) for clothing and household expenses in 
settling down in the community. When he 
arrives at his new job location, the management 
must immediately find him a place to live, provide 
him with a ration card, and grant him an advance 
on his earnings for the purchase of food. Trade- 
union organizations are responsible for helping 
the young worker adjust himself to his new life 
and for acquainting him with the plant’s tradition 
and its best workers whom he may hope to emulate 
eventually. The training period of the young 
worker is to be counted in computing his seniority. 
Accordingly, July graduates are entitled to 1 
month’s vacation in 1947.? 


On-the-Job Training 


The labor reserves program is only a phase of 
the long-standing Soviet policy of training masses 


of new industrial workers—recruited primarily 
from the rural areas—and of increasing their 
skills. Most of the new untrained workers, adult 
and juvenile, who have entered the expanding 
Soviet industries, have received their training on 
the job as apprentices or learners. Soviet authori- 
ties report that, although the method of individual 
instruction has been widely applied and successful, 
group instruction has proven more effective. The 
chief of the sector of the Gosplan (the State 
Planning Commission) for preparing trained work- 
ers (Pravda, July 18, 1947) states: “Experience 
of the leading industrial enterprises indicates that 
technical training achieves best results in those 
cases where special training spots and shops ere 
established. There the training aspect has pre- 
cedence over the fulfilment of production tasks, 
and the training is handled in a systematic man- 
ner, Which frequently cannot be done in individual! 
training on the job. Accordingly, the establish- 
ment of training spots and shops should be vigor- 
ously promoted.” In the postwar period, the 
Ministry of Labor Reserves has advised enter- 
prises on their training programs, furnished train- 
ing information, and assisted in determining the 
training periods. 

The latest information on the number of indus- 
trial workers in training was reported in Problemy 
Ekonomiki (December 1940), as of October 1, 
1936, when 40 percent of the workers in heavy 
industry had completed some course of technical] 
study, and 24 percent of the workers were taking 
such courses. In the coal industry, the respective 
percentages were 56 and 18. 

On July 18, 1947, the chief of the sector of the 
Gosplan for preparing trained workers stated in 
Pravda that “the training of workers by the 
enterprises themselves continues and will be the 
predominant way of technical training. * * * 
In 1946, about 2.5 million workers were taught 
new trades in industry and construction, whereas 
the labor reserves program produced only 385,000 
trained workers. For 1947 the corresponding 
figures, as planned, are 1.9 million and 790,000, 
respectively.” He also stated that under the 
current Five-Year Plan about 70 percent of all 
workers entering industry would receive on-the- 
job training. 





2 For a detailed discussion of workers’ vacations in the Soviet Union, see 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1945, (pp. 1186-1187). 








Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Labor Relations 


Financial Data and Non-Communist Affidavits: 
Section 9, (f) and (g), of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, specifies that no union is 
permitted to use the facilities of the National 
Labor Relations Board unless that union, as well 
as “any national or international labor organiza- 
tion of which it is an affiliate or constituent unit” 
shall have filed certain financial and organizational 
information with the Department of Labor. 
Section 9 (bt) of the same act requires, as a condi- 
tion to use of the Board, that the union’s officers, 
as well as the officers of “any national or inter- 
national labor organization of which it is an 
affiliate or constituent unit,’ shall have filed 
affidavits stating that they are not members or 
supporters of the Communist Party or subversive 
organizations. 

The National Labor Relations Board recently 
held ? that a local union which has complied with 
these provisions is not barred from the use of the 
Board because of the failure of the AFL, the CIO, 
or the officers of these parent bodies, to comply. 

The Board reasoned that the national federa- 
tions, the AFL and the CIO, are not “national or 
international” labor organizations in the sense in 
which that term is commonly used by persons 
familiar with the subject. The Board found 
nothing in the legislative history of the new 
statute to indicate that Congress intended to use 
that phrase in anything other than the sense in 





i Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Departmegt of Labor. The 
cases covered inthis article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precederts, or a different approach by the courts to the issue pre- 
sented. 

2 In re Northern, Virginia Broadcasters, Inc. (— NLRB —, Oct 7, 1947). 
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which it is generally understood. In addition, the 
Board argued that a ruling which required AFT, 
and CIO officers to file non-Communist affidavits 
before any local could use the facilities of the 
Board would defeat rather than effectuate the 
policy of Congress to eliminate Communists from 
the labor movement. Under such a ruling, said 
the Board, Communist officers of local unions 
“‘would be under no pressure to stand up in the 
spotlight and be counted; the individual members 
of these unions, in turn, would lose all incentive 
to eliminate such officers in order to enjoy the 
fruits of compliance. And employers would find 
the Board’: machinery unavailable to handle 
controversies which, though normally brought to 
our attention by labor organizations, require 
peaceful resolution for these employers’ own sake. 
Nothing, it seems to us, could play more readily 
into the hands of dissension-seeking Communist 
leadership.”’ 

In a concurring opinion, NLRB member 
Murdock pointed out that the act defines a “labor 
organization” as one “which exists for the pur- 
poses, in whole or in part, of dealing with em- 
ployers * * *.”’ He reasoned that although 
the AFL may, within a limited area, deal with 
employers, it does not do so generally, and, in 
particular, did not deal directly with the employer 
in this case. 

Member Gray dissented from the majority 
opinion. He pointed out that the national feder- 
ations exercise direct control over the constituent 
unions, and that “under these circumstances, it is 
unconceivable that Congress was not concerned 
with the Communist affiliations of the officers of 
of the AFL and CIO in accomplishing its intended 
purpose of purging labor of Communist influence.” 
He agreed that a result contrary to that reached 
by the majority would work hardship on the locals, 
but viewed it as “probably part of the ‘bad medi- 
cine’ necessary to gain the desired objective.” 

In the first court test of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, a Federal district court 
upheld * the constitutionality of the non-Com- 
munist affidavit requirement. In reaching this 
result, the court reasoned (1) that the Constitu- 
tion requires the Federal Government to guarantee 
to each State a republican form of government, 


3 Oil Workers International Union v. Elliott (U. 8. D. C. N. D. Tex., Sept. 
8, 1947). 
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(2) that the Communist form of government is 
dictatorial and not republican, and (3) that it 
therefore is appropriate for Congress to curb 
communism, a growth that would destroy repre- 
sentative government. 


Refusal to Bargain with Foremen: Prior to the en- 
actment of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, a trial examiner of the National Labor 
Relations Board found that the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. had unlawfully refused to bargain 
with a union of supervisory workers. The Board, 
in a recent decision,’ dismissed the case without 
ordering any remedial action against the employer. 
The Board pointed out that since the issuance of 
the trial examiner’s report, the National Labor 
Relations Act had been amended so as to exclude 
supervisors from the protecton of the act. It 
ruled that no remedial order would effectuate the 
policies of the act, when as in this case, the unlaw- 
ful act committed by the employer was contined 
to a refusal to bargain. 


Contract as Bar to New Election: In the Reed Roller 
Bit case® the National Labor Relations Board 
enunciated the rule that collective bargaining 
contracts entered into for a period of 2 years 
were not of unreasonable duration and that such 
contracts would bar a rival union from obtaining 
a new election until shortly before the date of 
termination. In two recent decisions the Board 
extended this principle to contracts of “unreas- 
onable” or “indefinite’”’ duration. 

In the first case * the contract was for a period 
in excess of 4 years. The Board found that con- 
tracts for a term of such length were not custom- 
ary in that industry, and that this one was 
therefore of unreasonable duration. Nonetheless, 
the Board held that even a contract of unreason- 
able duration may bar a new election during the 
first 2 years of its duration. The second case’ 
involved a contract of indefinite duration—one 
which was to remain in eftect until the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index reached a 
specified figure. Here again the Board held that 
the contract, though of indefinite duration, would 

* In re Westinghouse Electric Corp. (75 NLRB —, Sept. 29, 1947). 
5 See Monthly Labor Renew (May 1947, p. 859). 


* In re Puritan Ice Co. (74 NLRB 218, Aug. 21, 1947). 
' In re Filtrol Corp. (74 NLRB 217, Aug. 21, 1947). 





bar a new election during the first 2 years of its 
effectiveness. In both cases the Board pointed 
out that the same consideration of fostering indus- 
trial stability, upon which it had based the Reed 
Roller Bit decision, was applicable. 


Racial Discrimination in Union Representation 
Forbidden: The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit upheld ® a lower court’s decision * 
concerning a collective bargaining agreement be- 
tween a railroad and a union authorized under the 
Railway Labor Act to act as exclusive bargaining 
agent for all the firemen on the railroad. The 
court held that the agreement in question discrim- 
inated against Negro firemen on the basis of 
race alone, and therefore was unlawful; and that 
a union which bargained for such an agreement 
had violated its responsibility as exclusive bar- 
gaining egent and was liable for injuries caused 
thereby to persons whom it represents. 

The contract involved in this case divided fire- 
men into two classes, “promotable,’’ and ‘non- 
promotable.”” The former included white firemen 
qualified for ultimate promotion to the higher-paid 
position of engineer. The latter included all 
colored firemen, regardless of individual qualifica- 
tion. Other provisions of the collective agreement 
granted certain seniority privileges in such matters 
as the selection of desirable runs for ‘“promot- 
able” firemen. 

The court ruled that this agreement, in its terms 
and operation, violates the rule set forth by the 
Supreme Court in Steele v. Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Co.” that an exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative has the duty to exercise fairly the power 
conferred upon it in behalf of all those for whom 
it acts, without hostile discrimination against 
them. Rejecting the union’s contention that the 
agreement merely effectuated the railroad’s policy 
of not employing Negro engineers, the court said: 
“Because the railroads do not permit Negroes to 
hold the position of engineer, is no reason why a 
bargaining agent representing them should use its 
bargaining power to deprive them of desirable 
positions as firemen which the railroads do permit 
them to hold.” 


§ Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Engineers v. Tunstall (U.8.C.C. A. 


4, Aug. 20, 1947). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, January 1947 (p. 85). 
0 323 U. S. 192 (1944). 
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Wages and Hours "' 


Administrative Exemption—Personnel Employees: 
Section 13 (a) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
exempts from the minimum-wage and maximum- 
hours requirements “‘any employee employed in a 
bona fide executive for] administrative * * * 
capacity as defined by the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator.”” In two recent Federal district 
court cases the question of the applicability of this 
provision to employees engaged in personnel work 
was involved. 

In the first of these cases’? the employee in 
question held a position known as head personnel 
clerk. The major portion of his time was spent 
in the preparation of pay checks with the aid of 
tabulating equipment, delivering the checks to 
the office manager for signature, and sorting the 
checks for shipment to regional offices. He also 
had charge of keeping office personnel records, and 
interviewed prospective employees. He had no 
authority to, hire or fire employees, although he 
did make recommendations with regard to such 
functions. The court found that the employee’s 
duties were primarily manual and did not require 
that exercise of discretion and independent judg- 
ment which is required of employees falling within 
the exemption by the regulations of the Wage and 
Hour Administrator and decisions of the courts. 

The employee involved in the second case ™ 
was a personnel manager. His duties included 
certain routine clerical and manual work, but a 
large proportion of his time was spent in the inter- 
viewing, hiring, and assigning of unskilled labor, 
a task which, the court found, required exercise 
of discretion and independent judgment and was 
directly related to general business operations. 
Upon such facts the court ruled that he was 
employed in a bona fide administrative capacity, 
and exempt from the act. 


Retail or Service Exemption—Mized Operations: 
The defendant, in a recent case * under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, was engaged in the business 





" This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions in- 
volving the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal to Portal Act. It is 
not to be construed and may not be relied upon as an interpretation of these 
acts by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of 
the Department of Labor. 

2 Donovan vy. Shell Oil Co. (U. 8. D. C. D. Md., Aug. 7, 1947). 

8 Vechiola vy. Western Foundry Co. (U. 8. D. C. N. D. TIL, Sept. 11, 1947). 

4 Walling v. May (U. 8. D. C. E. D. Tenn., Aug. 21, 1947). 
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of repairing, recovering, and refinishing furniture 
as well as in retailing household furnishings. Ip 
addition, he manufactured some new articles 
which he either sold or used in interior decorating. 
Evidence disclosed that about 3 percent of the 
value of the manufactured articles were sold in 
interstate commerce. The manufacturing opera- 
tion was not performed in a separate establishment 
or by separate employees, but by the same employ- 
ees who did the repair work, and no separate 
records were kept showing the amount of time 
spent on each phase of operation of the business, 

In a suit brought by the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator, to enjoin violation of the maximum- 
hours and record-keeping provisions of the act, 
the defendant claimed that his employees were 
exempt under the provision in section 13 (a) (2), 
which exempts “‘any employee engaged in any 
retail or service establishment the greater part of 
whose selling or servicing is in intrastate com- 
merce.” 

The court ruled, however, that this defense 
could not be used to exclude all of the employees 
from the coverage of the act. It stated that the 
mixing of the manufacturing, retailing, and serv- 
icing operations ‘‘cannot conceal the fact that the 
defendant is a manufacturer.”” The court also 
rejected the defendant’s contention that the per- 
centage of the manufacturing done for interstate 
commerce is so small as to require it be disregarded 
by the law under the “de minimis” doctrine. 
The court pointed out that this doctrine does not 
apply to the determination of whether the pro- 
duction of goods is production for commerce. 

The court, therefore, granted the injunction, 
specifying, however, that it shall apply to only 
so much of the defendant’s business as relates to 
the manufacture of goods for interstate commerce. 


Balancing Weekly Overpayments Against Overtime 
Due: In a suit ® to recover overtime compensa- 
tion under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
company admitted that during certain work- 
weeks the employees had not been paid one and 
a half times the regular rate for work done in 
excess of 40 hours, as is required by the act. It 
claimed however, that this was offset by, among 
other things, payments in excess of the statutory 
requirement in other weeks. 

The employer’s practice over a period of years 





8 Roland Electrical Co. v. Black (U. 8. C. C. A. (4th), Aug. 12, 1947). 
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had been to pay a certain hourly rate for hours 
between 8 and 4:30 on week-days and between 8 
and 12 noon on Saturdays. When it was neces- 
sary to have employees work during other hours, 
or on Sundays, such employees were paid at one 
and a half times this rate even though the total 
hours worked were less than 8 hours a day. The 
company claimed that as a result of this arrange- 
ment, employees received more than the law 
requires in the payment of overtime in some weeks, 
and the company sought to apply this excess to 
those weeks in which the employees were paid less 
than the minimum. 

The court rejected this balancing procedure. 
It pointed out, first of al', that the act takes as its 
standard a single workweek and requires that 
the employer pay what the law ‘requires for that 
week without regard to payments in excess of the 
statutory minimum in some other week. In the 
second place, the court reasoned that even if the 
balancing of payments in excess of the minimum 
were permitted, no such excess payments were 
made in this case. The court found that the time 
and a half rate was not really an overiime rate but 
that it was the contract rate for certain less 
desirable working hours. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Timeliness of Application for Reinstatement: A 
veteran in a recent case applied for discharge 
from the service before April 1, 1943, and had 
been discharged on April 9, 1943, pursuant to a 
War Department regulation " which provided for 
the discharge of persons in order that they might 
enter essential industries. He took a job with a 
company other than the one he had left upon his 
entry into the service, and mistakenly believing 
he had no right to leave his job until released by 
his draft board did not seek reinstatement until 
about a year after his discharge. He was denied 
restoration, but hired as a new employee. In a 
suit brought by the veteran to recover earnings 
lost because of the refusal to reinstate with senior- 
ity, the employer argued that the veteran had lost 
his rights under the act through failure to apply 
for reinstatement, after his discharge from the 
service, within the period required by the act.” 





8 Parliman v. Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R. (U. 8. C. C. A. 
(3d), Sept. 19, 1947). 

WW. D. Cir. No. 39. 

18 At that time the period was 40 days. Subsequently it was changed to 
90 days. 
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The veteran, however, contended that his dis- 
charge from the service was conditional, the con- 
dition being that he retain the job he secured after 
his discharge, and that the statutory period did 
not commence until the date when his draft board 
had released him from that job. 

The court rejected this contention and decided 
in favor of the employer. After a review of the 
forms and regulations issued by the War Depart- 
ment and the Selective Service System on the 
subject of discharges for essential industry, it 
concluded that the discharge of this veteran under 
the circumstances existing was unconditional. It 
therefore ruled that the statutory period began at 
the time of the discharge. Recognizing certain 
elements of hardship in this veteran’s case, the 
court pointed out that it had no authority to go 
beyond the statute, which, said the court, ‘“‘has 
not established reemployment or seniority rights 
for one who, after completing his period of mili- 
tary service, has entered private employment and 
has subsequently been released therefrom.” 


Independent Contractors: The rule that independ- 
ent contractors are not entitled to the reemploy- 
ment benefits of the Selective Training and Service 
Act was applied recently to two cases ' involving 
consignment distributors of an oil company. 

In both cases, the veterans, prior to their entry 
into the service, had operated under’ consignment 
contracts with the defendant oil company. Under 
these contracts the veterans had purchased oil 
products and sold them to their own customers, 
developing whatever sales policy they chose. They 
rented storage facilities from the defendant com- 
pany, but owned their other equipment, and they 
hired and paid their own employees. Upon such 
facts, the court ruled that the veterans were inde- 
pendent contractors and not entitled to reinstat- 
ment upon their discharge from the service. 
Although the veteran in the Thompson case engaged 
to a considerable extent in supplying products to 
a particular customer who was purchasing under 
a prior sales agreement with the oil company, the 
court ruled that this did not in itself change the 
essential relationship to that of employer-em- 
ployee. , 


Transfer Not a Discharge: A transfer of a rein- 
stated veteran within the first year of his return, 


19 Hudspeth v. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, and Thompson vy. Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey (U. 8. D.C. W. D. Ark., Sept. 25, 1947). 
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ina way that does not adversely affect his seniority, 
status, and pay, does not violate the Selective 
Training and Service Act. If the transferred 
veteran gives up his employment rather than 
accept the transfer, he has not been discharged 
within the meaning of the act, which prohibits a 
discharge without cause within the first year. 

Such was the holding of a Federal district court 
in a recent case.™ The court ruled that the veter- 
an’s refusal to accept a transfer from one estab- 
lishment to another, which did not affect his 
seniority, status, or pay was “equivalent to a 
voluntary relinquishment of his status as an 
employee * * *,” and did not constitute a 
discharge of the veteran. 


Decisions of State Courts 


Massachusetts—Union Rules Limiting Production 
Unlawful: A recent case? before a lower Mass- 
achusetts court involved a fishermen’s union which 
had adopted rules and procedures limiting the 
amount of fish that could be caught and estab- 
lishing minimum prices. The court held that 
such practices constituted a monopoly restraining 
trade in violation of Massachusetts law. It 
ruled that labor organizations are not exempt 
from the State antitrust laws, and rejected the 
union’s contention that the limitations on the 
amount that could be caught were instituted as a 
conservation measure. 


Missouri—Picketing for Lawful and Unlawful 
Purposes: In a case ™ decided by the Missouri 
Supreme Court recently, the court found that the 
union involved had picketed the plaintiff for the 
purpose of compelling him to sign a closed-shop 





» Cohen v. Shaulsky (U. 8. D. C. D. N. J., Apr. 10, 1947). 
| Massachueetta v. McHugh (Mass. Sup. Ct., July 31, 1947). 
2 Wolferman vy. Root (Mo, Sup. Ct., Sept. 8, 1947), 


—$$_ 


greement. It ruled that such an agreement 
would have violated the National Labor Relations 
Act, since the union did not represent a majority 
of the plaintiff’s employees, and that the picketing 
was therefore for an unlawful purpose. The 
court conceded that picketing may have been 
conducted also for the purpose of informing the 
public that the employer’s workers were not mem- 
bers of the union. It recognized that such a pur- 
pose was lawful; but ruled that picketing is un- 
lawful when it is conducted for both a lawful and 
an unlawful purpose, and when, as in this case, 
there is no evidence that the union has renounced 
the unlawful purpose. 


Wisconsin—Hearing Before Expulsion from Union: 
The Wisconsin Supreme Court held * that a union 
member is not entitled to a hearing before being 
expelled from the union, when the union constitu- 
tion does not provide for such a hearing. A 
member had been expelled by the general execu- 
tive board of the union for violating a provision 
in the union’s constitution prohibiting the dis- 
closure of union business. He was not notified 
of the charges upon which he was expelled nor of 
the purpose of the meeting at which the expulsion 
occured. 

The plaintiff contended that his right of union 
membership was a property right, and that ex- 
pelling him from the union without notice and a 
hearing deprived him of property without due 
process of law. In rejecting this contention, the 
court pointed out that the due process provisions 
of the State and Federal Constitutions relate to 
the relationships of government to the governed, 
and not to the relationships between private 
individuals. 





3 State v. Le Fevre (Wis. Sup. Ct., July 1, 1947). 
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Chronology 
of Labor Events, 
July-September 1947 





July 2 


Tue Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR announced 
that Edgar L. Warren had resigned as Director of the 
United States Conciliation Service. The resignation was 
to be effective when the President had appointed, and the 
Senate had confirmed, the nomination of the Director of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service provided 
for under the terms of the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947 (see Chron. item for June 20, 1947, MLR, 
Aug. 1947), but in any event not later than August 21, 
1947. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor release, July 2, 1947, 
S—48-—5.) 

On August 7, the President announced the appointment 
of Cyrus 8. Ching as Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. (Source: Daily press; for dis- 
cussion see MLR, Oct. 1947, p. 439). 

On September 28, the Director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service announced that Howard T. 
Colvin would continue as Associate Director of the Serv- 
ice. (Source: Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice release, Sept. 28, 1947.) 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions wrote to the president of the American Federation of 
Labor calling for joint action between the two organiza- 
tions on immediate issues. (Source: Daily press.) A 
meeting of the Unity Committees of the two organizations 
had been held early in May (see Chron. item for May 1, 
1947, MLR, Aug. 1947). 

On July 16, the president of the AFL called for immedi- 
ate talks on the question of merging the two organizations 
as previously suggested by him (see Chron. item for Jan. 
31, 1947, MLR, May 1947). (Source: Daily press.) 

On July 31, the president of the CIO rejected the AFL 
stand “that complete merger * * * must be ac- 
complished before effective joint action can be worked 
out.”” (Seurce: CIO News, Aug. 4, 1947, p. 3.) 


July 6 

THe ForeMen’s AssociaTION oF AMERICA voted to end 
the 47-day strike of slightly more than 3,000 members 
employed by the Ford Motor Co. It was decided that 


“the battle for a new contract will be carried on from 
inside the plants.’’ (Source: BLS records.) 

On May 21, the company foremen had left their jobs 
with the Ford Motor Co. Their 3-year contract had 
expired 4 days earlier and terms of a new contract had 
not been agreed upon. The principal issue involved was 
exclusive bargaining for supervisory personnel by the 
Foremen’s Association. (Source: BLS records.) 


July 8 


THE PRESIDENT APPROVED the Labor-Federal Security 
Appropriation Act of 1948. Of the $75,850,901 appro- 
priated for the Department of Labor, $57,382,400 was for 
grants to States for public employment vffices. (Source: 
Public Law 165, 80th Cong. Ist sess.) 


Tue Unitep Mine Workers or America (AFL) and 
bituminous-coal operators, with the exception of Southern 
Coal Producers Association, signed an agreement which is 
applicable “‘during such time as such persons are willing 
and able to work.’’ Mine workers were granted a wage 
increase of $1.20 a day, an 8-hour workday in place of 9 
hours, and an increase to 10 cents from 5 cents per ton of 
coal mined (see Chron. item for May 29, 1946, MLR, 
Aug. 1946) for the welfare fund (for discussion, see MLR, 
Aug. 1947, p. 137). The workers had been without a 
contract since June 30, when the Federal Government had 
returned the mines to private operation (see Chron. item 
for Apr. 3, 1947, MLR, Aug. 1947), and the workers had 
been on vacation in the interim. (Source: American 
Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, July 8, 1947, 
and daily press.) 

On July 9, a similar agreement was signed by the 
UMWA and 12 of the associations affiliated with the South- 
ern Coal,Producers Association. 

On July 10, the UMWA and the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite operators agreed to a contract whereby hard coal mine 
workers were also granted an increase in wages of $1.20 a 
day. The levy for the welfare and retirement fund was 
raised from 5 to 10 cents a ton. (Source: United Mine 
Workers Journal, July 15, 1947, pp. 3 and 6.) 


July 18 


THE PRESIDENT NOMINATED Abe Murdock to be a member 
of the National Labor Relations Board for a 5-year term 
and J. Copeland Gray, for a 2-year term. Robert N. 
Denham was named general counsel for 4 years. (Source: 
Congressional Record, July 18, 1947, p. 9451.) 

On July 21, Senator Joseph H. Ball was elected as 
chairman of a joint congressional committee to study 
operations of the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947 (see Chron. item for June 20, 1947, MLR, Aug. 1947) 
and Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., co-author of the 
law, was named vice chairman. (Source: Daily press.) 

On July 31, the President made recess appointments of , 
Mr. Murdock and Mr. Gray as members of the NLRB | 
and of Mr. Denham as General Counsel, as the Senate had 
failed to act on their appointments before adjournment. 
(Source: Daily press.) 
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On August 11, the NLRB announced a new staff struc- 
ture geared to administer the amended National Labor 
Relations Act as of its effective date, August 22, 1947 (for 
discussion, see MLR, July 1947, p. 57). It was stated 
that under the Labor Management Relations Act (see 
Chron. item for June 20, 1947, MLR, Aug. 1947) the 
NLRB will function as a tribunal to adjudicate cases on 
formal records, and the General Counsel will supervise the 
administration of the field organization, investigation, and 
prosecution of cases and their settlement. (Source: NLRB 
release R-6242, Aug. 11, 1947.) 


Tue Prestipent, by Executive Order No. 9874, provided 
for the establishment of an emergency board to investigate 
the disputes between the Southern Pacific Co. (Pacific 
Lines), the North-Western Pacific Railroad Co., and the 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern Railway Co. and certain of 
their employees represented by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers (independent). (Source: Federal Regis- 
ter, Vol. 12, p. 4837.) 

On July 21, a total of 3,500 engineers went on a 7-hour 
strike. Issues in the dispute were the Brotherhood’s 
demand for a wage rise of nearly $3 a day in the guaranteed 
minimum wage and for changes in 19 working conditions. 
The demand for the wage increase was waived, certain 
differences were settled, and others were left to mediation. 
(Source: Daily press.) 


July 21 


Tue PResiDENT TRANSMITTED a midyear economic report 
to the Congress (for discussion, see MLR, Sept. 1947, 
p. 321). The report supplemented that of January 8, 1947 
(see Chron. item for Jan. 6, 1947, MLR, May 1947; for 
discussion, see MLR, Feb. 1947, p. 234), and was trans- 
mitted in accordance with the provisions of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 (see Chron. item for Feb. 20, 1946, MLR, 
May 1946; for discussion, see MLR, Apr. 1946, p. 586). 
The President reported that at the midpoint in the year 
1947 civilian production had reached a peak value of 225 
billion dollars on an annual basis. (Source: The Midyear 
Economie Report of the President to the Congress, July 
21, 1947, Washington, 1947.) 


Juiy 22 


Tue Senate, by disapproval of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 51, approved Presidential Reorganization Plan No. 
3 to place the major housing agencies in a single adminis- 
tration. (Source: Congressional Record, July 22, 1947, 
p. 9837.) 

On May 27, the President had submitted to Congress 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 to group “nearly all of the 
permanent housing agencies and functions of the Govern- 
ment, and the remaining emergency housing activities, in 
a Housing and Home Finance Agency.” (Source: White 
House release, May 27, 1947.) 

On June 18, the House of Representatives passed House 
Concurrent Resolution 51 rejecting the plan. (Source: 
Congressional Record, June 18, 1947, p. 7400.) 


—_ 


July 25 


THe PRESIDENT APPROVED Senate Joint Resolution 123, 
providing for the repeal of certain temporary emergency 
and war powers. Certain wartime powers were ended 
immediately and others were to be terminated at stated 
times within 1 year. The provisions for such termination 
supplement those made for termination, when the cessation 
of hostilities of World War II was proclaimed by the 
President on December 31, 1946 (see Chron. item for Dee. 
31, 1946, MLR, Feb. 1947). As the emergencies declared 
by the President on September 8, 1939, and May 27, 1941, 
and the state of war continued to exist, it was not possible 
to provide for termination of all war and emergency powers 
on July 25, the President stated. (Source: Public Law 
239, 80th Cong., Ist sess., and White House release of 
July 25, 1947.) 


Unper Secretary or Laspor Keen Johnson (see Chron. 
item for Aug. 2, 1946, MLR, Nov. 1946) submitted his 
resignation to take effect on August 1. (Source: White 
House release, July 25, 1947.) 

On August 8, the Secretary of Labor announced that 
David A. Morse would become Under Secretary of Labor 
(Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor release 848-147, Aug. 8, 1947.) 
Mr. Morse had been Assistant Secretary of Labor since 
July 1, 1946. (See Chron. item for Apr. 17, 1946, MLR, 
Aug. 1946.) 

On September 30, the President appointed John T. 
Kmetz, an officer in the United Mine Workers of America 
(AFL), as Assistant Secretary of Labor to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Philip Hannah who had 
served since mid-1946 (see Chron. item for Apr. 17, 1946, 
MLR, Aug. 1946). (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor release, 
Sept. 30, 1947.) 


July 26 


THe PRESIDENT APPROVED an act amending the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946 (see Chron. item for Aug. 9, 
1946, MLR, Nov. 1946) to permit, but not to require, 
holders of terminal leave bonds issued under the basic 
law to cash them after September 1, 1947. Under the 
original legislation, the bonds were to mature 5 years 
after the date of issue. The time allowed for filing 
applications for terminal-leave pay was extended for 1 
year to September 1, 1948. (Source: Public Law 254, 
80th Cong., Ist sess.) 


July 28 


Tue Actinc SecreTary OF AGRICULTURE ordered the 
revocation of all industrial sugar rationing (see Chron. 
items for Mar. 31, 1947, MLR, May 1947, and for June 
11, 1947, MLR, Aug. 1947) to take effect at noon on July 
28. (Source: Federal Register, Aug. 2, 1947, p. 5280.) 


July 31 


Tue PRESIDENT APPROVED an Act to Amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1939 so as to permit loans, capital 
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grants, or annual contributions for low-rent-housing and 
slum-clearance projects on which construction costs 
exceed present cost limitations, upon condition that local 
housing agencies pay the difference between cost limita- 
tions and the actual construction costs (Source: Public 
Law 301, 80th Cong., 1st sess.) 

On August 5, the President approved an act to amend 
the National Housing Act, as amended, thereby increasing 
to 4.2 billion dollars the maximum amount of mortgage 
insurance authorized under the National Housing Act. 
(Source: Public Law 366, 80th Cong. Ist. sess.) 


August 4 


THE SIX-MAN ARBITRATION BOARD, under the chairmanship 
of William M. Leiserson, scheduled hearings on the wage 
increase of 20 cents an hour asked by 1 million members 
of the “nonoperating” railroad unions. (Source: Labor, 
Aug. 2, 1947.) 

On September 2, the arbitration board awarded an 
increase of 15% cents an hour, retroactive to September 1. 
(Source: AFL Weekiy News Supplement, Sept. 5, 1947; 
for discussion, see MLR, Sept. 1947, p. 275.) 


August 6 


THE PRESIDENT APPROVED the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1947, providing for freezing of the social-security 
pay-roll tax at its existing level of 1 percent through 1949 
(see Chron. item for July 31, 1946, MLR, Nov. 1946); 
at 1% percent in 1950 and 1951; and at 2 percent thereafter. 
(Source: Public Law 379, 80th Cong., Ist. sess.) 


August 7 


THe PRESIDENT ANNOUNCED that in accordance with 
provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 3 (see Chron. item 
for July 22, this issue) he had made recess appointments 
of the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, commissioners of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the Public Housing Administration, and the 
chairman and two members of the Home Loan Bank Board. 
(Source: White House release, Aug. 7, 1947.) 

On August 22, 1947, the Administrator of the HHFA 
announced the first meeting, early in September, of the 
National Housing Council provided for in Reorganization 
Plan No. 3, the membership of which consists of the Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, Com- 
missioners of the Federal Housing Administration and the 
Public Housing Administration, and the chairman and two 
members of the Home Loan Bank Board. (Source: 
Housing and Home Finance Agency release, August 22, 
1947.) 


August 8 


THE PRESIDENT APPROVED Senate Joint Resolution 148 to 
authorize the temporary continuation of regulation of con- 
sumer credit. After November 1, 1947, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System shall not exercise 
consumer credit controls pursuant to Executive Order No. 
8843 of August 9, 1941 (see Federal Register, Aug. 13, 1941, 


p. 4035), and no such consumer credit controls shall be 
exercised after that date except during the time of war 
beginning after the date of enactment of Joint Resolution 
148 or any national emergency declared after the date of 
enactment of this joint resolution. (Source: Public Law 
386, 80th Cong. Ist. sess.) 


August 9 


Tue Director of the Veterans Reemployment Rights 
Division of the United States Department of Labor (see 
Chron. item for April 9, 1947, MLR, Aug. 1947) announced 
that Senate Joint Resolution 123 approved July 25, 1947, 
providing for repeal of certain temporary emergency and 
war powers (see Chron. item for July 25, this issue) did not 
affect the reemployment rights of former servicemen and 
women nor of those enlisting in the armed services. How- 
ever, the provisions of the statute creating reemployment 
rights for merchant seamen (see Chron. item for June 23, 
1943, MLR, Aug. 1943) were terminated thereby and 
persons entering the merchant marine after July 25, 1947, 
will not be entitled to such rights. (Source: U. 8. Dept. 
of Labor releases, Aug. 9 and Sept. 21, 1947.) 


August 11 


THE PRESIDENT, by Executive Order No. 9883, revoked 
Executive Order No. 9172 of May 22, 1942, establishing a 
panel for the creation of emergency boards for the adjust- 
ment of railway labor disputes. In taking such action, 
the President states: ‘It appears that the procedures avail- 
able under the Railway Labor Act are now adequate for 
the handling and adjustment of such disputes.’ (Source: 
Federal Register, Vol. 12, p. 5481.) 


August 18 


Tue SEcRETARY OF LABOR announced the transfer of the 
administration of the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to the Wage and Hour Division. 
The work performed by the Child Labor Branch of the 
Wage and Hour Division is to include work previously done 
by the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch of the 
Division of Labor Standards (see Chron. item for July 16, 
1946, MLR, Nov. 1946). Research and age certification 
activities are involved. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of Labor 
release S 48-205 and U. 8. Law Week, 16 LW, p. 2090.) 


August 22 


THe LABpor MANAGEMENT RELATIONS Act OF 1947 (see 
Chron. item for June 20, 1947, MLR, Aug. 1947) became 
fully effective. (Source: Public Law 101, 80th Cong. Ist 
sess.) 

On June 30, the CIO had published a statement by its 
executive board to the effect that it was their duty to work 
to erase the Labor Management Relations Act from the 
statute books. (Source: ClO News, June 30, 1947, p. 3.) 

On July 9, 200 representatives of the 105 AFL affiliates 
adopted a policy statement on the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act based on the belief that it would “‘weaken and 
destroy labor unions.’”’ Repeal of the legislation was 
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stated to be the fixed objective. (Source: American Fed- 
eration of Labor Weekly News Service, Supplement, July 
11, 1947.) 


Tae Preparatory Committers of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of 18 nations, approved the “Draft Charter for 
a proposed International Trade Organization of the 
United Nations’ at Geneva. 

On April 10, the second session of the Preparatory 
Committee (see Chron. item for Oct. 15, 1946, MLR, Feb. 
1947) had opened in Geneva. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of 
State, Commercial Policy Series 106, Publication 2927, 


p. 3.) 
September 4 


Tux NLRB announcep the dismissal of 50 election cases 
involving supervisory personnel, for lack of jurisdiction 
under the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. 
(Source: NLRB release R—1, Sept. 4, 1947.) 


September 19 


Tae NLRB anp tHe Generar CounseE: jointly extended 
until October 31, 1947, the time for compliance with the 
registration and non-Communist affidavit requirements of 
the Labor Management Relations Act. (Source: NLRB 
release R-3, Sept. 19, 1947.) 

On July 16, the Acting Secretary of Labor had issued 
an order establishing in his office the Office for the Registra- 
tion of Labor Organizations. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of 
Labor, Office of the Secretary, General Order No. 29, 
July 16, 1947.) The order stated that the new office was 
to exercise and perform the authority and functions speci- 
fied in Title I of the Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947 (for discussion, see MLR, July 1947, p. 57 and 
Chrop. item for June 20, 1947, MLR, Aug. 1947) in 
connection with the filing of financial and organizational 
reports by local and national unions. Functions of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics under the legislation (Title II 
of act) are to file union agreements and also to furnish to 
the interested parties ‘‘all available data and factual in- 
formation” (other than confidential) which may aid in 
the settlement of labor disputes. (Source: U. 8. Dept. of 
Labor release 8 48-58, July 17, 1947.) 

On August 6, the Secretary of Labor made available 
labor organization registration forms for listing of organiza- 
tion and financial details necessary to be filed by unions 


which bring proceedings in NLRB representation, union- 
shop, and unfair labor practice cases. (Source: U. §. 
Dept. of Labor release S 48-130, Aug. 6, 1947.) 

On August 19, the General Counsel of the NLRB an- 
nounced “the issuance and availability of non-Communist 
affidavit forms as required by the Labor Management 
Relation Act,’”’ which “union officers must file * * * 
before the Board can (1) process a petition for an election, 
(2) issue an unfair labor practice complaint, or (3) enter- 
tain a petition for a union shop referendum” (for discus- 
sion, see MLR, Oct. 1947, p. 436). “The term ‘officer’ 
shall include all persons described as ‘officers’ in the inter- 
national, national, and/or local constitutions and by-laws.” 
(Source: NLRB release R-6245, Aug. 19, 1947.) It was 
estimated that 3,000 pending cases would be dismissed if 
the unions involved failed to file registration forms and 
non-Communist affidavits. (Source: AFL Weekly News 
Service Supplement, Aug. 22, 1947.) 

On August 21, the General Counsel of the NLRB an- 
nounced that unions which had election cases pending in 
any of the Board’s 28 field offices were to be given 20 days’ 
notice on August 22, or as shortly thereafter as possible, 
to meet the registration and non-Communist affidavit 
requirements of the Labor Management Relations Act. 
He stated that no further action would be taken in such 
cases during the 20 days, unless compliance was forth- 
coming sooner. (Source: NLRB release R-6246, Aug. 21, 
1947.) 

On September 3, the Secretary of Labor ordered that, 
effective on September 4, the functions carried on by the 
Office for the Registration of Labor Organizations in his 
office should be transferred to the Division of Labor 
Standards and operated as a part of that Division, and 
should be known as the “Union Registration Branch.” 
(Source: U. 8S. Dept. of Labor, Office of the Secretary, 
General Order No. 32, Sept. 3, 1947.) 


September 30 


Tue Unitrep Avtomosite Workers (CIO) officially noti- 
fied the Ford Motor Co. of its acceptance for 107,000 
production workers of a wage increase of 11% cents an 
hour plus 6 paid holidays. An alternative plan which 
would have provided a pension system plus a 7-cent in- 
crease in hourly pay, to which union representatives and 
management had agreed (see Chron. item for June 27, 
1947, MLR, Aug. 1947), was rejected by a vote of 51,832 
to 16,720. (Source: CIO News, Oct. 6, 1947, p. 9 and 
daily press.) 
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Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Cloud by day: The story of coal and coke and people. By 
Muriel Earley Sheppard. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947. 266 pp., bibliography, 
illus. $4.25. 


A history of the Pennsylvania coke region, written by a 
long-time resident of the area. The thread of develop- 
ments is personalized by the stories of the participants— 
from coal baron to mine worker. The author states in the 
foreword: ‘‘What I have to say in this book refers to the 
coke region that is my home, to our miners, our operators, 
our living conditions, our misunderstandings, our peculiar 
problems. This is a territory important enough to affect 
national life, a sort of economic Medicine Hat where labor 
weather brews; but it is also small enough for one to see 
the pattern of things and be more or less acquainted with 
those who make up the opposing factions.”’ 

The era of great prosperity in the region is depicted in 
terms of mines and coke ovens. The boom of the first 
decade of this century, the author points out, ‘‘developed 
mines and ovens so close together that after the under- 
ground headings had been extensively worked it was some- 
times practical to take the coal out of one mine through 
another.” 

A chapter on the occupational hazards underground 
describes in detail the kinds of gases that accumulate in 
mines, the ever-present danger of slate falls that may 
crush or trap the workers, and the methods of dealing with 
these contingencies. In closing, an account is given of a 
major mine disaster that occurred in 1928; characters 
with whom the reader has become familiar in reading the 
preceding chapters are involved, and the writer traces 
experiences and emotions in terms of these individuals. 

The narrative ends with the 1946 coal strike and the 
contract that followed between the Federal Government 
and the United Mine Workers. At that time, the 9-foot 
coal was nearly exhausted and the future was marked by 
uncertainty for the coke region people. 





Eprror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
been shown with the title entries. 


Or forfeit freedom: People must live and work together. By 
Robert Wood Johnson. New York, Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., 1947. 271 pp., illus. $2.50. 

In this book a prominent industrialist presents his views 
on collective bargaining and other phases of labor-manage- 
ment relations as affecting the performance of the functions 
of business. He places the major responsibility for the 
causes of conflict between labor and management on the 
philosophy of economic liberalism. Under this philoso- 
phy, he contends, labor and management have dealt with 
one another as if both groups consisted of ‘‘those simplified 
abstractions known as economic men.’’ Workers have 
been accustomed, he feels, to picture their boss as a greedy 
ogre who beats down wages while raising prices, and who 
seldom thinks of his workers as human beings entitled to 
secure recognition and to exercise whatever power for 
leadership they may possess. He urges businessmen to 
realize that both workers and managers are human beings; 
to build their employment policies in the form of written 
codes subject to constant scrutiny and periodical revision; 
and to work out the best and most realistic labor contracts 
possible and interpret them to both management and 
workers. 

The author believes that business leaders must, among 
other things, accept attainment of a decent living for all 
as the fundamental goal of business; reduce prices on all 
goods as much as improved methods, materials, and cus- 
tomer requirements permit; and pay adequate wages to 
every worker—first, because he deserves them, and 
second, because they are essential to prosperity. He 
concedes that his hopes for a world of plenty with high 
standards of living for all the people in the United States 
may not be realized, but he nevertheless believes that the 
job could be accomplished by private business if the leaders 
would follow some of the simple principles outlined in his 
book. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


LO’s husholdningsregnskaps-unders¢kelse for November 1945. 
Oslo, Universitetets Sosialgkonomiske Institut, 1946 
and 1947. 4 vols.; processed. 

Report of an investigation of incomes and expenditures 
of 2,774 working-class families in Norway in November 
1945, conducted among its membership by the national 
federation of trade unions (LO). The stated purpose of 
the survey was to obtain data which could be used by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics in revising the weights for 
the official cost-of-living index. The data were tabulated 
and analyzed by the Social Economic Institute of the 
University of Oslo under the direction of Prof. Ragnar 
Frisch. 


World War II and the consumption pattern of the Calcutta 
middle class. By 8S. Bhattacharyya. (/n Sankhyd, 
the Indian Journal of Statistics, Vol. 8, Part 2, Cal- 
cutta, March 1947, pp. 197-200. 10 rupees.) 

The level of living of moderate- and lower-income 
families in Calcutta dropped during the war years, accord- 
ing to this study based on family-expenditure surveys 
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conducted by the Indian Statistical Institute among 
clerks, teachers, and other employees in 1939 and 1945. 
An analysis of per capita consumption data for the various 
expenditure levels indicated a sharp drop in the consump- 
tion of protein foods together with an increase in the pur- 
chase of cereals and pulses between 1939 and 1945. 


Economic and Social Problems 


The newt economics: Keynes’ influence on theory and public 
policy. Edited by Seymour E. Harris. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 686 pp., bibliography. $6 
net. 

A source book of Keynesian materials, including reprints 
of leading expository and critical reviews of Keynes’ con- 
tributions to economic thinking, supplemented, to round 
out the subject, by rew essays on major theoretical and 
policy issues, by Professor Harris and his associates; texts 
of Keynes’ briefs on behalf of the various postwar proposals 
for international economic stabilization, representing his 
final gifts to the world in the field of practical affairs; and 
a bibliography of his prodigious output of books, pam- 
phlets, governmental reports, articles in periodicals, reviews, 
etc. 
technology, and 
New York, 

400 pp., 


World eccnomic problems—nationalism, 
cultural lag. By C. Addison Hickman. 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1947. 
bibliography. $4. 

The authors discuss current problems in terms of his- 
torical trends and conclude, broadly, that present-day 
problems arise largely from the failure of institutions and 
ideas to keep pace with technological developments. 
‘Modern technology has outmoded many of the custom- 
ary and traditional forms of behavior evolved in a simpler 
age,’’ and “some of these customary ways of life persist 
and impede the attainment of social welfare.’’ The 
elaboration of the thesis includes discussion of world 
organization, including the International Labor Organ- 
ization, 


The administration of nationalized industries in Britain. 
By William A. Robson. (Jn Public Administration 
Review, Vol. VII, No. 3, Chicago, summer 1947, 
pp. 161-169. $1.50.) 


Outlines the basic conception and administrative frame- 
work in which the nationalization program of the British 
Labor Government is embodied, with special attention to 
the public corporations set up to administer such national- 
ized industries as coal, civil aviation, transport, and the 
building of new towns, and the degree to which such 
corporations are subject to government and consumer 
control. 


Laber for higher production. Statement by National 
Executive Committee for consideration by annual 
conference of Labor Party at Margate, May 1947. 
London, Labor Party, 1947. 12 pp. 2d. 

Stresses the need of industrial organization in Great 
Britain under an over-all, government-controlled economic 
plan and with the leadership of labor, in order to achieve 
the socialist aims of full employment, social justice for 
the people, and higher living standards. 


— oe 


Taking work to the workers. By Margaret Stewart. 
London, Fabian Society, 1946. 29 pp. (Research 
series, No. 116.) ls. 

Explains the Distribution of Industry Act, 1945, de- 
signed to promote the development of new industries jn 

Great Britain. 


Small-scale industry in Japan. By Edwin P. Reubins. 
(In Quarterly Journal of Economies, Cambridge, 
Mass., August 1947, pp. 577-604. $1.25.) 

The writer describes the role of small-scale establish- 
ments in the Japanese economy and draws conclusions 
concerning their survival. Effects of their survival on the 
economy and the labor movement of Japan, and on the 
program of the Military Government, are discussed. 
Statistics show percentage distribution of employment by 
size of plant, in selected years, 1930-45, and by size of 
plant and industry, 1939. ; 


Employment and Unemployment 


Labor force, employment, and unemployment in the United 
States, 1940 to 1946. Washington, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, [1947]. 58 pp.; 
processed. (Current population reports, Series P—50, 
No. 2.) 

A revision of the various series of the Bureau of the 
Census for March 1940 to June 1945, with data previously 
published on the revised basis for July 1945 to December 
1946. Terms used are defined, the revision procedure is 
explained, and the effect of the revision is described. 


Occupation survey of the Commonwealth of Australia, June 
1, 1945—detailed tables. Canberra, Bureau of Census 
and Statistics, [19477]. 167 pp. 

Data on the constitution of the civilian labor force 14 
years of age and over, by sex, industry, and certain other 
break-downs. 


Half-yearly survey of employment [in New Zealand, April 
1947]. Wellington, Department of Labor and Em- 
ployment, National Employment Service, 1947. 
xxxvi, 39 pp.; processed. 


Guaranteed Employment and Wages 


The guarantee of annual wages. By A. D. H. Kaplan. 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1947. 269 pp., 
bibliography, charts. $3.50. 

A study, in 2 parts, on the guaranteed annual wage as 

a means to economic security. Part 1, in establishing the 

background for the study, discusses the aims of a guar- 

anteed annual wage from the employees’ standpoint, re- 
views the experience of firms having such plans, and pre- 
sents data on economic fluctuations. Part 2 deals with 
effects that might be expected from industry-wide appli- 
cation of the guaranteed annual wage, both on business 
policy and on the country’s economic structure. The new 
economic framework that may develop between manage- 

ment and labor, and the entry of the Government in a 

supporting role, because of far-reaching adjustments sug- 

gesting themselves as necessary to support stabilization 
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of production, employment, and consumption, are also 
discussed. 

The author concludes: ‘‘The general guarantee of jobs 
and pay rolls implies the general acceptance of fixed place- 
ments in a regulated economy. A basic decision to be 
made, before widespread guarantees are instituted in any 
but the already stable consumer lines, concerns the kind 
of economic order we are prepared to accept in order to 
ensure existing jobs and pay rolls.” 


Guaranteed employment plan of Seaboard Railroad. By 
John L. Afros. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1947. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 1897; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, August 1947.) Free. 


Housing 


Comparative digest of the principal provisions of State urban 
redevelopment legislation. Washington, U. 8. National 
Housing Agency, Office of the General Counsel, 1947. 


88 pp.; processed. 


Housing on the double. (In Steelways, New York, Septem- 
ber 1947, p. 27, illus.) 

Brief account of a prefabricated housing development 
at Harundale, Md. The individual structures are largely 
of steel construction and are built at the rate of almost 10 
a day. Each house is 988 square feet in area, has 3 bed- 
rooms, and sells for $6,750. 


Social aspects of public housing—evaluation of North Carolina 
experience. By Sanford Winston. [Raleigh?], North 
Carolina State College, 1947. 44 pp., illus. 

A study of the status of about 300 families before they 
moved into public housing projects, during their stay in 
the projects, and after they moved to other housing. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion 


1946 accident analysis, member plants of the Portland 
Cement Association. (In Annual statistical number, 
Accident Prevention Magazine, Chicago, 1947, pp. 
1-23, charts, illus.) 

Detailed report on accident experience of the cement 
industry in 1946, with summary data for the 5-year period 
1942-46. In 1946, the frequency rate dropped but the 
severity rate rose, as compared with 1945, with larger 
plants making a better record than smaller ones. 


Hazard survey of a high-voltage electrostatic process for 
spray-deposition and dip-detearing of paints, with an 
appendiz on résumé of reports relative to electrical 
shock hazards. New York, etc., National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 1947. 40 pp., bibliography, 
diagrams, illus. (Research report No. 6.) 


Industrial eye surgery and treatment—mechanical approach. 
By L. C. Potter, M.D. (Jn Industrial Medicine, 
Chicago, July 1947, pp. 350-352, illus. 75 cents.) 

Brief account, with statistics, of wartime emergency 
experience in a Pacific coast shipyard. Many of the eye 
injuries were due to arc-welding. 


Workmen’s compensation in Canada—a comparison of 
provincial laws. Ottawa, Department of Labor, 
Legislation Branch, August 1947. 33 pp.; processed. 


Industrial Relations 


Collective bargaining by air line pilots. By Herbert R. 
Northrup. (Jn Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Cambridge, Mass., August 1947, pp. 533-576. $1.25.) 


Disciplinary clauses in union contracts. By Francis Odell. 
Pasadena, California Institute of Technology, In- 
dustrial Relations Section, May 1947. 7 pp. (Cir- 
cular No. 13.) 


Employees’ right to organize on company time and company 
property. By Walter L. Daykin. (Jn Illinois Law 
Review, Chicago, July-August 1947, pp. 301-327.) 


Intra-union disputes over job control. By Simon Rotten- 
berg. (Jn Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., August 1947, pp. 619-639. $1.25.) 


The negotiation of seniority clauses [in labor agreements}. 
By Herbert A. Lien. (Jn Personnel, New York, 
September 1947, pp. 150-160. $1.) 


The role of government in industrial relations. Address by 
William M. Leiserson. [Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Industrial Relations Institute?], 1947. 12 pp.; 
processed. 


Tenth annual report of the New York State Labor Relations 
Board, for the year ended December 31, 1946. Albany, 
1947. 104 pp. 


Review of stoppages of work in British India during 1939-45. 
(In Indian Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, 
Delhi, May 1947, pp. 499-501, chart. 1 rupee 4 annas.) 

Data on number of disputes, workers involved, man- 
days lost, causes, and results. The regular monthly 
article on industrial disputes in India, in the same issue of 
the Gazette, gives similar information, by month, March 

1946 to March 1947. 


I consigli di gestione: Esperienze e documenti sulla parteci- 
pazione dei lavoratori alla vita delle aziende nell’ ultimo 
trentennio. Rome, Confederazione Generale dell’ 
Industria Italiana, 1947. 2 vols., 319 and 311 pp. 

Detailed documentary survey of the development of 
labor-management councils (consigli di gestione) in Italy 
before World War I, in the years !940-43, and since 

World War II, with some detail on similar developments 

in other countries, including France, Great Britain, Rus- 

sia, Germany, Norway, and the United States. Gives 
texts of various bills prepared in Italy on such councils, as 
well as letters, circulars, and other communications of the 

General Confederation of Industry on the same subject 

since World War II. Texts of pertinent legislation, pro- 

posals, newspaper articles, speeches, committee resolutions, 
etc., in prewar and postwar years, are also included. 


Stalistiek der werkstakingen en uitsluitingen, 1946. The — 
Hague, Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, 1947. 
9 pp., chart; processed. 
Statistics of strikes and lockouts in the Netherlands, 
1946. 
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Industry Reports 


Manufacturing industries, [Australia], 1945-46: No. 9, 
Electrical machinery and equipment. 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 1947. 
8 pp.; processed. 

One of a series of surveys covering 36 industry groups. 
Statistics are given on number of factories and persons 
employed, output, average salaries and wages paid, and 
other items. 


Report of the Joint Advisory Committee on Conditions in 
Iron Foundries. London, Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 1947. 34 pp. 6d. net, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London. 

The committee’s investigation covered approximately 
2,000 iron foundries in Great Britain, differing greatly in 
size and methods of production. Recommendations in- 
cluded in the report chiefly concern provision of better 
amenities and more comfortable and healthful working 
conditions; improvement of appearance of foundries 
through greater cleanliness and orderliness and more light 
and color; and improvement of atmospheric conditions by 
prevention or removal of dust, smoke, and fumes. 


Statistical report on the number of establishments, the number 
of employees, the hours of work, and the wages paid in 
the lithographing industry of the Province of Quebec, 
1988-48" Montreal, Lithographing Industry Parity 
Committee for the Province of Quebec, [1947]. 55 
pp., charts. 


Labor protection in the Swedish logging industry. By Oscar 
Wallner. (/n Industrial Safety Survey, International 
Labor Office, Geneva, January-March 1947, pp. 1-9, 
illus. 50 cents. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of I. L. O.) 

Includes data on provisions for workers’ living accom- 
modations. 


International Labor Conditions 


International Labor Conference, thirtieth session, Geneva, 
1947: Report I, Report of the Director-General; Report 
II, Financial and budgetary questions; Report III 
(parts 1-3), Non-metropolitan territories; Report IV 
(and supplement), The organization of labor inspection 
in industrial and commercial undertakings; Report V 
(parts 1 and 2), Employment service organization; Re- 
port VI (and appendiz), Reports on the application of 
conventions (article 22 of the constitution of the 1. L. O.); 
Report VII, Freedom of association and industrial rela- 
tions. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1946 and 
1947. Variously paged. $6 for set; 
reports priced separately. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of I. L. O. 


Tron and Steel Committee, International Labor Organiza- 
tion—report of the first session, Cleveland, Ohio, April 
' 1946. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1947. 


227 pp. $1.25. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of I. L. O. 

Contains the report prepared by the I. L. O. as a basis 

for the wor! of the committee, a record of proceedings at 


Canberra, Com- 


individual . 


the first session, reports of subcommittees, lists of com. 
mittee and subcommittee members, and other material. 


Tron and Steel Committee, International Labor Organiza. 
tion—second session, Stockholm, 1947: Report I, Gen. 
eral report; Report II, Regularization of production, 
and employment at a high level; Report III, Minimum 
income security—annual and other wage systems designed 
to provide assured earnings; Report IV, Labor-man- 
agement cooperation. Geneva, International Labor 
Office, 1947. 48, 73, 96, 72 pp. Report I, 30 cents: 
Reports II-IV, 50 cents each. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of I. L. O. 


Metal Trades Committee, International Labor Organiza- 
tion—report of the first session, Toledo, Ohio, May 1948. 
Geneva, International Labor Office, 1947. 207 pp. 
$1.25. Distributed in United States by. Washington 
Branch of I. L. O. 

Includes a summary of the preliminary report prepared 
by the I. L. O. as a basis for the work of the committee, a 
record of proceedings at the first session, reports of sub- 
committees, lists of committee and subcommittee mem- 
bers, and other material. 


Metal Trades Committee, International Labor Organiza- 
tion—second session, Stockholm, 1947: Report I, Gen- 
eral report; Report II, Regularization of production and 
employment at a high level—the automobile indusiry; 
Report III, Minimum income security—annual and 
other wage systems designed to provide assured earn- 
ings; Report IV, Labor-management cooperation. 
Geneva, International Labor Office, 1947. 63, 74, 
28, 99 pp. 35, 50, 15, 50 cents, respectively. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
I. L. O. 


Postwar manpower problems in Europe. (In International 
Labor Review, Geneva, June 1947, pp. 485-511. 50 
cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of I. L. O.) 

Gives a general picture of the manpower difficulties 
and describes measures that are being taken to overcome 
them. 


Job Evaluation 


Job evaluation. By Russell L. Moberly and E. 8. Buffa. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Business 
Research and Service, 1947. 39 pp., bibliography, 
forms; processed. (Wisconsiz) commerce reports, 
Vol. 1, No. 4.) $1. 

Summary of proceedings of a special institute on job 
evaluation conducted by the University of Wisconsin in 
cooperation with the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


A labor union manual on job evaluation. By William Gom- 
berg. Chicago, Roosevelt College, Labor Education 
Division, 1947. 80 pp., bibliography, charts. $1. 

Includes descriptions of four major types of job-evalua- 
tion plans and of the techniques involved, sample collective- 
agreements clauses op various aspects of job evaluation, and 
other material. 
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Labor and Employer Organizations 


Adversary in the house—a biographical novel. By Irving 
Stone. New York, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1947. 
432 pp. $3. 

A fictionalized version of the life of Eugene V. Debs 
which includes some description of the early days of the 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and of the American 


Railway Union. 


Who controls union policies? By Joseph Shister. (Jn 
Personnel, New York, September 1947, pp. 92-101. 


$1.) 


Directory of labor organizations in the Territory of Hawaii, 
revised September 1947. Honolulu, Department of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, 1947. 16 pp.; processed. (No. 11.) 


Thirteenth report on organization in industry, commerce, 
and the professions in Canada, 1947. Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1947. 267 pp. 50 cents. 


Report of 22d session of All-India Trade Union Congress, 
Calcutta, 1947. Bombay, All-India Trade Union 
Congress, 1947. 186 pp. 3 rupees. 

The report shows that the All-India Trade Union Con- 
gress had a membership of 796,194 in February 1947. In 
resolutions passed at the 22d session, the Congress reiter- 
ated its political aims of nationalization of industries, 
guaranty of fundamental civil liberties, and a ‘fully demo- 
cratic constitution based on adult suffrage and proportional 
representation.”’ It claimed that the real wages of indus- 
trial workers in India have gone down 20 to 60 percent 
since the war. In order to compensate for the low wage 
level existing before the war, it urged substantial increases 
over the prewar level of real wages. 


Labor Legislation 


Labor Management Relations Act, 1947. Washington, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Depart- 
ment of Manufacture, 1947. 27 pp. 

Information about the law, and a summary of its provi- 
sions. 


Summary of the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947. 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 
5 pp. (Serial No. R. 1896; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1947.) Free. 


Collective bargaining and the Taft-Hartley Act. By John 
B. Olverson. (Jn Virginia Law Review, Charlottes- 
ville, September 1947, pp. 549-580. $1.) 

Takes up individual sections of the Labor Management 

Relations Act and shows the changes that this legislation 

has introduced in the rights and obligations of employees. 


Labor-management relations under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
By Edwin E. Witte. (Jn Harvard Business Review, 
Boston, Vol. XXV, No. 4A, autumn 1947, pp. 554— 
575. $1.50.) 


Operating under the Taft-Hartley Act. New York, Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York, Inc., 
1947. 79 pp. $5. 

Transcript of proceedings of a 2-day seminar held by 
the Commerce and Industry Association in July 1947. 
Questions and answers and the text and an analysis of the 
Labor Management Relations Act are included. 


The supervisor’s guide to the Taft Hartley Act. Deep 
River, Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 
1947. 18 pp. 

Tells how the Labor Management Relations Act of 

1947 affects relations between the supervisery staff and 

company employees. 


Legislative restrictions on the closed shop. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 4 pp. (Serial 
No. R. 1895; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
June 1947.) Free. 


Report of the Committee of the Indian Engineering Associa- 
tion for the year ended December 31, 1946. Calcutta, 
1947. 84 pp. 

A review of existing and proposed labor legislation in 
India as of the end of 1946 is presented in the report, 
together with pertinent recommendations by the commit- 
tee. There are also brief discussions of industrial welfare 
funds, vocational training and placement of ex-servicemen, 
the attitude of Government employment exchanges during 
strikes and lockouts, and other topics. 


Tratado elemental de derecho del trabajo. By Miguel 
Hernainz Marquez. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios 
Polfticos, 1946. 688 pp. 2d ed., revised and enlarged. 
75 pesetas. 


Negro in Industry 


The Negro in the United States: A bibliography. By Paul 
B. Foreman and Mozell C. Hill. Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, February 1947 
24 pp. (Bull., Vol. 44, No. 5.) 

Includes references to material on labor and allied sub- 
jects. 


Some recent United States Supreme Court decisions affecting 
the rights of Negro workers. By C. A. Chick. (Jn 
Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XVI, No. 2, Wash- 
ington, spring 1947, pp. 172-179. $1.) 

Cases reviewed are those involving refusal of a District 
of Columbia store to employ Negro workers, the peonage 
law of Georgia, and discrimination against Negroes by 
railway unions. 
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Ira De. A. Reid. 
Quarterly, New York, July 1947, pp. 284-292.) 


Personnel Management 


Personnel management. By Michael J. Jucius. Chicago, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inec., 1947. 696 pp. $5. 

The author is a professor of business organization at 
the Ohio State University and his book is intended as a 
text to supply the college student with ‘‘a realistic study 
of principles and practices of personnel management.” 
This purpose is essayed through 30 chapters which range 
through discussions of such topics as job content specifica- 
tion, sources of labor supply, selection, interviewing, test- 
ing, training, industrial health and safety, time studies 
and methods of wage payment, job classification, griev- 
ances, and union negotiations. The book is profusely 
illustrated with facsimiles of typical forms used in indus- 
trial personnel departments. 





Personnel research and test development in the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, [U. 8S. Department of the Navy]. 
Edited by Dewey B. Stuit and others. Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University Press, 1947. 513 pp., 
diagrams, illus. $7.50. 


Productivity and Labor Requirements 


Summary of proceedings of conference on productivity, 
[Washington], October 28-29, 1946. Washington, U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 52pp. (Bull. No. 
913.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Productivity and unit labor cost in the electric light and power 
industry, 1917-46. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1947. 4 pp.; processed. Free. 


Productivity and unit labor cost in steam railroad transporta- 
tion, 1985-46. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1947. 5 pp.; processed. Free. 


Brick making [in Great Britain]: The getting of clay, with 
special reference to labor requirements; The labor in- 
volved in the making and firing of common bricks, and 
a summary of the total labor requirements of brick- 
making. By H. H. Macey and A. T. Green. Lon- 
don, Ministry of Works, National Brick Advisory 
Council, 1947. 34 and 60 pp. (Papers 1 and 2.) 
9d. and Is. net, respectively, H. M. Stationery Office, 
London. 


Profit Sharing 


Selected bibliography: Profit sharing. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 
August 1947. 3 pp.; processed. 


Profit sharing—a study of the results of overseas experience. 
{[Melbourne?], Australia, Department of Labor and 
National Service, Industrial Welfare Division, 1947. 
30 pp., bibliography; processed, 


Special problems of Negro migration during the war. By 
(In Milbank Memorial Fund 


| 


Social Security 


Report of the Assistance Board, Great Britain, for the year 
ended December 31, 1946. London, 1947. 35 Pp. 
(Cmd., 7184.) 9d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 

The assistance reported upon included unemployment 
benefits and old-age and widows’ pensions. 


Report of the Social Security Department, New Zealand. 
for the 12 months ended March 31, 1947. Wellington, 
1947. 13 pp. 6d. 


Social insurance in the Soviet Union. (In Internationa! 
Labor Review, Geneva, March-April 1947, pp. 261- 
273. 50 cents. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of I. L. O.) 

General picture of the social-insurance system in the 

Soviet Union, covering organization, administration, 

financing, and benefits provided for workers and their 

dependents. 


State Labor Offices 


Labor offices in the United States and in Canada. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, 1947. 30 pp. (Bull. No. 89.) Free. 

This directory lists the labor offices by State or Province, 
together with the names and titles of their officials. 


Vacations and Sick Leave 


Vacation and sick leave practices, 60 Michigan municipali- 
ties over 5,000 population. Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Municipal League, 1947. 9 pp.; processed. (Infor- 
mation bull. No. 53.) 50 cents. 


Le probleme des vacances ouvritres—comment il se pose, 
comment il peut étre résolu. By Henry Paoletti. (Jn 
Revue Francaise du Travail, Ministére du Travail et 
de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, June-July 1947, pp. 
540-553.) 

Brief descriptions of the organizations conducting work- 
ers’ vacations in the Soviet Union, Sweden, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium; and detailed description 
of the postwar development in France of a private organi- 
zation, subject to governmental financial control, which 
prepares for and conducts workers’ vacations. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Research on wages: Report of a conference held on April 4-4, 
1947, at the Yale Labor and Management Center. By 
Lloyd G. Reynolds. New York, Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1947. 41 pp. (Pamphlet No. 4.) 
50 cents. 

The main discussions related to the “behavior” of wage 
rates and earnings as related to such factors as unionism, 
productivity, profits, and regional differences. Proposals 
were considered for improving research methods, espe- 
cially in relation to local labor market areas. The report 
includes a summary explanation of Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics data on average earnings and rates of wages. 
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Wages by type of farm and type of farm work, United States 
and major type-of-farming regions, 1945. By Barbara 
B. Reagan. Washington, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1947. 
109 pp.; processed. (Surveys of wages and wage rates 
in agriculture, Report No. 19.) 

The study shows regional differences in the amount of 
hired farm labor and in wages, which are viewed primarily 
as costs. Data are in part from the 1945 Census of Agri- 
culture but more largely from Nation-wide enumerative 
sample surveys by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Occupational wage relationships, Series 1, No. 10: Textile 
dyeing and finishing, 1946. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1947. 7 pp.; processed. Free. 


Wage structure, Series 2, No. 50: Women’s and misses’ 
blouses and waists, 1947. Washington, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1947. 25 pp., chart; processed. 
Free. 


Wage rates, hours, and working conditions in the rubber 
products and motor vehicles industries, [Canada]. (In 
Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, 
August 1947, pp. 1164-1170.) 


Wages, earnings, and hours of work, 1914-47, United King- 
dom. By A. L. Bowley. London, London and Cam- 
bridge Economic Service, 1947. 16 pp. (Special 
memorandum No. 50.) 

Reviews changes in wage rates and cost of living from 
December 1914 to April 1947, using the Bowley wage rate 
index. This index covers a longer period of time but is 
less inclusive in industrial coverage than the official wage 
rate index published by the government Central Statistical 
Board, and the system of weighting is different. The re- 
port also reviews changes in earnings, differentials for sex, 
and hours of work. 


Report of a court of inquiry into applications by the trade 
unions representing the employees of the railway com- 
panies for improvements in wages and reductions in 
weekly hours of work. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1947. 31 pp. (Cmd. 7161.) 6d. net. 

The court recommended a wage increase, and a reduction 
in weekly hours from 48 to 44 (42 for the clerical staff) 
without loss in pay, in order to keep the railway industry 
abreast of developments in related branches of transport 
and in engineering. 


764820—47——5 


General Reports 


Provincial labor standards concerning child labor, holidays, 
hours of work, minimum wages, and workmen's com- 
pensation. Ottawa, Department of Labor, Legisla- 
tion Branch, August 1947. 15 pp.; processed. 


The new Italy—-transition from war to peace. By Muriel 
Grindrod. London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1947. 118 pp., bibliography. 5s. net. 

Brief account of developments in Italy since fall of 
fascism, including analysis of Italy’s economic position 
(with statistics on population, emigration, production, 
etc.) and of recent political party platforms and their 
stand on labor problems. 


The Japanese wartime standard of living and utilization of 
manpower. Washington, U. 8S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey, Manpower, Food, and Civilian 
Division, 1947. 146 pp., charts. 55 cents. 

The survey deals with the decline in the Japanese 
standard of living during the war; wartime utilization of 
manpower; and food, manpower, and civilian supplies as 
factors in the Japanese surrender. Many statistical 
tables are included in support of conclusions summarized 
in the report. 


Supplies 


Report of the Department of Labor, Union of South Africa, 
for the year ended December 31, 1945, with which are 
included the reports of the Wage Board, the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, and the Workmen's Compensa- 


tion Commissioner. Pretoria, 1947. S89 pp. 13s. 6d. 


Annual report of the Government Mining Engineer, Union 
of South Africa, for the year ended December 31, 1945. 
Pretoria, Department of Mines, 1946. 120 pp., 
charts and pasters. 15s. 

Includes statistics of production, employment, wages, 
and accidents to workers in the different kinds of mines 
gold, coal, diamond, ete.—and information on prevalence 
of miners’ phthisis. 


On the use of Soviet statistics. By Harry Schwartz. (Jn 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, Wash- 
ington, September 1947, pp. 401-406.) 

Discusses prewar and current availability of Soviet 
statistical data and attempts to evaluate their over-all 
reliability. 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls 
‘TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 


—— 





Labor force 





Total labor force * 


Civilian labor force 
Unemployment 
Employment 


Worked 35 hours or 
Worked 15-34 hours 


Agricultural... .. salad 
Worked 35 hours or 
Worked 15-% hours 





Total labor force *__......... ae 


Civillan labor fogce............ 
Employment 
Jonagricultural.......- 
Worked 35 hours or 
Worked 15-34 hours 


| a a 
Worked 35 hours or 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 


Unemployment. .............- 


| ES er eer ey 


more 


Worked 1-14 hours 4. ............. 
With a job but not at work §___. 
more......... 
Worked 1-14 hours¢........_____. 
With a job but not at work *.__. 


more 


Worked 1-14 hours ¢............. 
With a job but not at work *___. 


more......... 


With a job but not at work §_ __- 


yf, ES ee _ 


a a eee 


Unemployment 
Bapeymen 
onagricultural 
Worked 35 hours or 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 


more........- 


Witha but not at work §___. 


Agricultura 


Worked 35 hours or more......__- 


Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 


With a job but not at work *.__. 


Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 














































































































































































































1947 | 1946 
ten’. ,|August?| July? | June?} May | April | March fea ~ ot done A. 
Total, both sexes 
62, 130 | 963, 017 | 64,035 | 64,007 | 61,760 | 60,650 | 59,960 | 59,630 | 59,510 | 60,320 | 60,980 | 61, 160 | 61,340 
60, 784 |°61, 665 | 62,664 | 62,609 | 60,290 | 59,120 | 58,390 | 58,010 | 57,790 | 58,430 | 58,970 | 58,990 | 59, 129 
1,912 | °2,006 2, 584 2, 555 1, 960 2, 420 2, 330 2, 490 2, 400 2, 120 1, 2g 1, 960 2, 070 
58, 872 |*59, 569 { 60,079 | 60.055 | 58,330 | 56,700 | 56,060 | 55,520 | 55,3€0 | 56,310 | 57,040 | 57,030 | 57,020 
50, 145 |*50, 504 | 50,013 | 49,678 | 49,370 | 48,840 | 48,820 | 48,600 | 48,890 | 49,100 | 49,140 | 48,410 | 48 300 
42,796 |*41,068 | 39,602 | 41,747 | 41,330 | 40,120 | 40,680 | 40,750 | 41,500 | 42,120 | 41,800 1,400 | 41,610 
3,988 | °4, 574 4, 630 4,532 4, 780 4, 820 4, 880 4, 690 4, 280 4, 290 4, 730 4, 340 3, 650 
1,312 | *1, 224 1,150 1, 243 1, 550 1, 570 1, 500 1,440 1, 400 1,350 1, 270 1, 260 1, 150 
2,050 | *3,726| 4,631] 2,156] 1,710] 2,330] 1,760] 1,720] 1,710] 1,340] 1,340] 1,410] 1,890 
8,727 | *8,975 | 10,066 | 10,377 8, 960 7, 860 7, 240 6, 920 6, 500 7, 210 7, 900 8, 620 8, 750 
7,207 | °6, 734 8, 0€7 8, 326 6, 940 5, 520 4, 750 4,320 4, 040 5, 150 6, 020 6, 820 7,110 
1,077 | *1, 687 1, 653 1, 700 1, 660 1,770 1, 790 1, 880 1, 700 1, 450 1, 560 1, 510 1,350 
105 *193 171 187 210 260 300 280 300 320 160 200 170 
187 *362 174 165 150 310 400 430 460 290 160 90 120 
Males 
44,881 |°45,874 | 46,213 | 45,839 | 44,620 | 44,310 | 43,990 | 43,700 | 43,560 | 43,860 | 43,940 | 43,970 | 44,040 
= —_————— —S———_ = 
43,551 |*44,540 | 44,861 | 44,460 | 43,170 | 42,800 | 42,440 | 42,100 | 41,860 | 41,990 | 41,950 | 41,820 | 41,850 
1,393 | 1,518 1, 789 1, 707 1,420 1,900 1, 850 2,010 1, 950 1, 690 , 520 1, 550 1, 580 
42, 158 |*43,022 | 43,071 | 42,753 | 41,750 | 40,900 | 40,590 | 40,090 | 39,910 | 40,300 | 40,430 | 40,270 | 40, 270 
35, 202 |°35,452 | 34,937 | 34,729 | 34,340 | 33,970 | 34,030 , 830 | 34,060 | 34,010 | 34,050 | 33,500 | 33, 480 
31, 232 |*30, 302 | 29,041 | 30,639 | 30,160 | 29,260 | 26,400 | 29,280 | 29,910 | 30,290 | 30,140 | 26,750 | 29, 940 
2,094 | °2,5 2, 545 2, 333 2, 350 2, 530 2, 680 2, 540 2, 200 2, 120 2, 390 2, 200 1,770 
522 "487 446 469 690 720 660 670 660 600 590 560 460 
1,355 | *2, 156 2, 895 1, 288 1,146 1, 450 1, 290 1,340 1, 290 1,000 930 990 1,310 
6,955 | *7,570 8, 134 8, 024 7, 410 6, 930 6, F60 6, 260 5, 850 6, 290 6, 380 6, 770 6, 790 
6,175 | %6, 191 7, 130 7, 187 6, 400 5, 260 4, 600 4, 190 3, 850 4, 860 5, 360 5, 810 6, 020 
523 °937 775 588 770 1, 230 1, 380 1, 460 1, 330 9&0 780 770 560 
87 *141 9s 101 130 190 230 230 250 220 90 120 100 
169 *303 130 148 110 250 350 380 420 260 150 70 110 
Females 
17, 249 |*17,143 | 17,822 | 18,168 | 17,140 | 16,340 | 15,970 | 15,930 | 15,950 | 16,460 | 17,040 | 17,190 | 17,300 
ee 7) Sf ____—_____ fh ____ _____) ______ __) ______ __ |) ____f_____/ > ___________}>____ _____} > — = 
17, 233 |*17, 125 | 17,803 | 18,149 | 17,120 | 16,320 | 15,950 | 15,910 | 15,930 | 16,440 | 17,020 | 17,170 | 17,270 
519 *578 795 S48 540 520 4 480 450 430 410 410 4 
16, 714 |*16, 547 | 17,008 | 17,302 | 16,680 | 15,800 | 15,470 | 15,430 | 18,480 | 16,010 | 16,610 | 16,760 | 16,780 
14, 943 |*15, 142 | 15,076 | 14,949 | 15,030 | 14,870 4,790 | 14,770 | 14,830 | 15,090 | 15,090 | 14,910 | 14, 820 
11, 564 |*10, 766 | 10,561 | 11,108 | 11,170 | 10,860 | 11,280 | 11,470 | 11,590 | 11,830 | 11,660 | 11,650 | 11,670 
1, 894 | °2, 068 2, 075 2, 199 2, 430 2, 290 200 1 2, 080 2, 170 2, 340 2, 140 1, 880 
790 °737 704 774 860 840 840 70 740 750 680 700 690 
605 | *1,570 1, 736 868 570 880 470 380 420 340 410 420 580 
1,772 | 1, 405 1,932 2, 353 1, 550 930 680 660 650 920 1, 520 1, 850 1, 960 
1, 122 "543 937 1,139 540 260 150 130 190 290 660 1,010 1, 090 
554 *750 878 1,112 890 540 410 430 370 £00 780 740 790 
78 *52 73 86 80 70 70 £0 50 100 70 80 70 
18 *59 44 17 40 60 50 50 40 30 10 20 10 





























! Estimates are subject to samplin 
where the quantities shown are relativel 
estimates should be used with caution. All] data exclude persons in institu- 


tions. 


with asterisks. 





Because 


variation which may be large in cases 
Therefore, the smaller 


4 Beginning in June 1947, the estimates are presented rounded to the nearest 
thousand, and, for convenience, figures under 100,000 are no longer replaced 
These changes from previous practice do not reflect an 
improvement in reliability of the data but are made in order to achieve 
consistency with other census releases on related subjects. 
rounding the individual figures no longer add to group totals. 


of 


4 Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 


4 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 

5 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Estimated Number of Wage and Sal 


a in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 


































































































Industry Division 
{In thousands] 
Annual!) 
1947 1946 average 
Industry division 
Sept. |. Aug. | July | June |} May | Apr. | Mar.! Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1043 | 1939 
Total estimated employment. ----.-..-.- 43,033 | 42,547 | 42,175 |42, 363 |41, 919 |41, 824 42,043 /41, 849 /41, 803 /42,928 |42,439 (42,065 [41,848 |42, 042 | 30, 287 
ee ae ae. 15,797 | 15, 537 | 15,200 |15, 328 |15, 237 |15, 429 |15, 610 |15, 475 |15, 372 |15, 348 |15, 271 |15, 064 [15,035 |17, 381 | 10, 078 
a 895 895 864 893 884 856 879 880 883 874 883 883 884 917 845 
Contract construction ?...............-- 1,900 | 1,890 1,847 | 1,768 | 1,685 | 1,619 | 1,534 | 1, 502 | 1,427 | 1,644 | 1,713 | 1,753 | 1.747 | 1, 567 1, 150 
Transportation and public utilities. ..... 4,115 | 4,145 | 4,140 | 4,115 | 3,970 | 3,836 | 4,020 | 4,011 | 4,014 | 4.071 | 4,101 | 4,003 | 4,064 | 3,419 | 2,912 
, Gp cgi piienr ee sentient 2 2S 684 | 8,571 | 8,558 | 8,582 | 8,545 | 8, 552 | 8,565 | 8,507 | 8,552 | 9,234 | 8,898 | 8,667 | 8,523 | 7,322] 6,705 
RRA EREI SE LIS SENET > 1,583 | 1,602 | 1,590 | 1,567] 1,561 | 1,554 | 1,555 | 1, 546 | 1,544 | 1,546 | 1, 543 | 1,540 | 1, 534 | 1,401 1, 382 
PTI, -. « »cnsinistocindiatinbhintaniacwaaiamsaill 4,634 | 4,619 | 4,686 | 4,711 | 4,590 | 4,552 | 4,565 | 4,561 | 4,527 | 4,573 | 4,555 | 4.514 | 4,456 | 3,786 | 3,228 
Federal, State, and local government..| 5,425 5, 288 5, 28] | 5,399 | 5, 447 | 5,426 | 5,415 | 5,367 | 5,384 | 5,638 | 5,475 | 5,551 | 5,605 | 6, 049 3, 987 
| 

1 Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salaried workers in non- ployment estimates presented in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 


agricultural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, 
domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. These 
estimates have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data made avail- 
able by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
= for the current and immediately preceding months are subject to 
revision. 

2 These figures cover all employees of private firms whose major activity is 
construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- 


ublication, which include self-employed persons, working proprietors, and 

orce-account workers and other employees of nonconstruction firms or public 
bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of construc- 
tion firms. An article presenting this other construction employment series 
appeared in the August issue of this publication, and will appear in every 
third issue thereafter, 


‘TABLE A-3: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers! in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 
Industry Group 


[In thousands} 





























‘ Annual 
1947 1046 average 
Major industry group 
Sept. | Aug. July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov Oct. | Sept 1943 1939 . 
I on op cwcccenacscecses 15, 797 | 15, 537 | 15.209 {15,328 |15, 237 [15,429 |15, 510 115,475 |15,372 |15, 348 |15, 271 |15, 064 |15,035 |17,381 | 10,078 
ATE 7, 880 7, 781 7, 694 | 7,863 | 7,78] | 7,892 | 7,892 | 7,857 | 7,781 | 7,731 | 7,721 | 7,623 | 7,590 |10, 207 4, 357 
Nondurable goods. ....-...........-| 7,917 7, 756 7,515 | 7,465 | 7,456 | 7,537 | 6,618 | 7,618 | 7,591 | 7,617 | 7,550 | 7,441 | 7,445 | 7,084 5,720 
Iron and steel and their products... _- 1,865 | 1,854 1,826 | 1,839 | 1,829 | 1,842 | 1,840 | 1,832 | 1,823 | 1,787 | 1,800 | 1,761 | 1,776 | 2,034 1,171 
Electrica] machinery -..................- 741 729 746 718 732 775 777 773 771 763 751 734 014 355 
Machinery, except electrical._..........| 1,531 | 1,516 | 1,494 | 1,528 | 1,532] 1,536 | 1,522 1,512] 1,504 | 1,489 | 1,479 | 1,458 | 1,434 | 1, 585 690 
Transportation equipment, except auto- 

AE Per alng SES AE a 531 514 517 583 587 601 596 599 603 600 592 5RS 590 | 2,951 193 
I a 982 949 970 967 926 987 71 9A5 924 943 954 054 969 845 466 
Nonferrous metais and their products._- 462 459 452 467 479 491 496 498 494 493 488 483 477 525 283 
Lumber and timber basic products .. - 748 745 724 73 715 690 673 660 654 652 659 650 642 hRo 465 
Furniture and finished lumber products. 524 519 503 510 507 516 524 523 514 504 497 489 482 420 385 
Stone, clay, and glass products_......_- 496 492 479 403 488 497 465 491 492 492 489 489 486 422 349 
Textile-mill products and other fiber 

Ee 1, 306 1, 287 1,273 | 1,293 | 1,310 | 1,336 | 1,355 | 1,362 | 1,354 | 1,353 | 1,340 | 1,322 | 1,310 | 1,330 1, 235 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 

SE EEE Se a 1, 309 1, 283 1,196 | 1,195 | 1,162 | 1,222 | 1,277 | 1,274 | 1,244 | 1,220] 1,209 | 1,211 | 1,193 | 1,080 804 
Leather and leather products_.-.-_....... 406 401 390 387 385 398 404 405 403 403 398 395 297 378 383 
Food...............-.--.-.-.-------.----| 1,821 | 1,737 | 1,638 | 1,557 | 1,816 | 1,506 | 1,487 | 1,485 | 1,513 | 1,548 | 1,544] 1,490 | 1,564] 1,418 | 1,192 
Tobacco manufactures. _................ 100 97 96 95 100 103 104 105 104 102 100 103 105 
Paper and allied products__._..._- aie) 462 461 454 462 461 465 467 467 465 465 461 454 450 389 320 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. 702 698 693 692 | 690} 689 687 687 683 688 | 679 72] 662 549 561 
Chemicals and allied products. _____.__. 749 737 733 726 744 747 750 747 741 732 728 714 704 873 421 
Products of petroleum and coal____.__-- 233 235 235 231 228 223 224 222 222 221 22 222 224 170 147 
Se |. . unnennnnncecesouc 269 269 265 272 276 229 293 295 294 206 294 200 281 231 150 
Miscellaneous industries............___- 560 549 541 553 558 568 574 &7 568 577 571 569 560 563 311 


















































1 Estimates include all full- and part-time production and nonproduction 
workers in manufacturing industries who worked or received pay nergy the 
pay period ey - nearest the 15th of the month. These estimates h 

n adjusted to le 


ave 
vels indicated by the final 1945 data made available by 


the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Com- 
parable series from January 1939 are available upon request. Jata for the 
current and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 
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TABLE A-4: Estimated Number of Wage and Salary Workers' in Manufacturing Industries, by State 

















{In thousands] 
1047 1946 Annual 
average 
August} July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | 1% 
New England: 
RE FT ET AER 114.1 131.1 107.9 108.0 108.6 115.3 118.0 117.9 117.8 117.1 117.7 117.6 118.7 144.4 
New Hampeshire................. 80.7 77.6 79.3 78.7 81.1 83.0 83.5 82.4 83.0 81.6 79.0 79.6 79. 2 77.0 
(Se 40. 2 39.2 39.4 39.4 42.0 42.9 43.2 43.3 43.1 41.8 42.1 41.6 41.4 41.3 
NS RPE TE TERE: 720.4 707.2 72.7 734.3 749.9 763. 5 765. 5 761.6 766. 9 762. 1 754.1 750. 0 741.2 835. 6 
ee 142.0| 141.4) 147.0) 147.7] 150.6) 153.8) 154.0) 153.6) 154.4) 152.0) 150.5) 147.7) 145.2) 169.4 
Connecticut............ ee iT ere 407.8 404.6) 414.1 417.0) 420.1) 424.2) 425.2) 422.0) 420.6) 416.1) 410.9) 406.7) 396.5) 604.2 
Middle Atlantie: 
|) ae _..| 1,870.8] 1, 801. 9] *1, 841. 6) *1, 858, 0) *1, 893. 4/*1, 934. 5/1, 939. 1/1, 922. 9) *1, 930. 3) *1, 939. 6) *1, 928. 9) *1, 926. 8/*1, 910.8! 2, 115.7 
SG GE dcccadotumens eS es 735.9 719.6 745. 2 727.0 738. 5 768.6 768.4 770.3 768.0 757.7 753.2 748.9 742.8 951.1 
Pennsylvania........... 1,401.9) 1,471.7) 1, 487.1) 1,404.5) 1,607.7) 1,511.8) 1,513.1) 1,518.8) 1,515.1 1, 511.7] 1,458.1) 1, 482.6) 1, 466.7) 1, 579.3 
East North Central: 
Rt TS ES 1, 238. 1) 1, 232.0) 1,244. 5| 1,238.7) 1, 254.6] 1,255.4) 1, 251.3) 1, 242.7) 1,231.1) 1, 238.3) 1, 230. 5) 1, 223. 5) 1,205.1) 1,363.3 
0 nate 5p3.2) 550.0) 653.2) 650.1 554.4) 555.8) 6556.2) 649.6) 644.2) 538.4) 538.3) 545.1) 5630.7) 633.1 
NS hh aie i saintins <wiseibedinalll 1, 237. 8| 1, 228.6) 1, 238.3) 1,232.0) 1,248.2) 1,240.4) 1, 251.1) 1,244.4) 1, 236.0) 1,220.6) 1, 203.4) 1,195.7) 1, 186.0) 1, 263.7 
RE cial 1, 004. 3 997.0) 1,013.1 QR0. 3} 1,935.4! 1, 046.7) 1,038.5) 1,027.8) 1, 082.8] 1,041.6) 1,033.3) 1,040.6) 1,010.4) 1,181.8 
_, ee PREEes athis 442.1, 451.8| 430.4) 425.8) 429.8) 420.3) 424.6) 420.7) 422.5) 420.1) 412.8) 417.8) 411.3) 442.8 
West North Central: 
0 OS | ee 201.6) 205.1 194.5) 193.5) 195.1 197.8} 109.1} 199.0) 200.1) 200.2} 196.0) 200.0) 195.1) 215.1 
I aa, ee eee 149. 1 147.4 146.5 145. 0 146.6 147.0 149.4 148.8 146.9 144. 0 132. 0 136.4 143.3 161.7 
M issourt.._. edtiiadadndnmi 356. 6 352. 9 355. 5 351.3) %355.9 355. 9 359. 7 355. 3 357.9 356. 0 343.7 340. 2 341.4 412.9 
ON SEES 7.2 7.0 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.5 6.3 6.4 6.6 6.5 6.0 5.9 6.2 5.6 
I I a 11.5 11.8 11.5 11.3 11.5 11.3 11.5 11.4 11.5 10. 5 8.4 8.2 9.9 10.3 
ae cada 43. 2 43.4 43.1 42.5 41.9 42.8 42.8 44.1 44.5 44.0 39. 6 40.3 43.3 *60.8 
SE attra 80. 0 80.7 81.0 79.5 79. 3 77.8 78. 1 78.8 79.6 79.5 74.1 73. 8 78.1 144. 2 
South Atlantie: 
EET. PE 48. 4 45.2 45.4 45.4 44.9 45.0 44.6 45.3 45. 2 45.0 45.1 48.0 47.9 55. 2 
Maryland nein one 228. 2 217.4 224.3 228.9 228.4 236. 2 237.3 237.9 241.3 240.7 238. 6 245. 5 249.0 348.8 
District of Columbia jaianiaam 17.3 7.4 17.2 17.1 17.2 17.1 16.9 16.9 17.3 17.0 16.7 16.7 16.4 18.6 
GE PERE DRT ; 211.5 208. 2) 207.9 209. 4 209. 1 210.1 210. 1 211.4 213.3 212.6 211.4 211.4 205. 0 231.9 
West Virginia aa oe aa aca 132. 5 13:.0 132.6 131.5 133.0 131.9 132.0 131.9 131.9 133. 4 131.4 132.9 132.0 132.2 
North Carolina ?................- 306.11 364.7] °365.6| °306.4) °372.7| °376.0| °375.7| 373.9) °371.5) °368.2) °365.0) °361.9) °361.2) 399.9 
ee CIEL... Sc ccccccoccccces 192.0} 191.5) 188.9] 188.7] 189.7) 189.8] 189.5) 188.5) 188.0] 186.7) 183.3) 182.8) 183.9) 191.8 
EN, TE ON 246.9 240.4 246. 5 249. 7 253. 9 254. 0 255. 9 257.9 260. 0 263. 6 261. 5 260. 8 257.1 302. 9 
NG ERENT RT 76.8 76.0 77.1 76. 6 81.9 86.8 88.1 90. 6 90. 4 89. 4 79. 6 77.1 74.3; 136.0 
Fast South Central: 
Kentucky ........ : Seoenaat 125.8 122.4 123. 6 123.9 130. 7 129.1 129.9 129. 1 129.1 127.4 122. 2 126. 2 126. 7 131.7 
el TLS SRT 2n0. 8 246. 2 245. 2 245.7 249. 2 249. 9 250. 9 250. 0 247.7 248. 6 245.0 243. 2 244.8 255.9 
Alabama A TS hs ch Te 219.8 221.5 224. 5 223. 4 224.0 224.3 225. 0 224.7 222. 9 221. 6 215. 2 212.0 210.3 258. 5 
EP 95.3 91.4 90. 9 88. 5 0. 4 92. 1 93. 5 92.7 91.5 90. 5 87.3 87.2 87. 1 95. 1 
West South Cantral: 
ate ci ch etiam ditind 74.0 71.0 71.5 71.4 72.7 67.9 67.5 67.4 70.0 70.1 69. 6 69. 1 67.8 76.7 
PEE AAD 142. 6 140. 9 138. 6 136. 6 135. 2 133.3 132. 6 132.7 133. 5 132. 5 128.7 127.0 128.0 166. | 
Cklahoma........ EE Raa 55.2 53.8 53. 5 53. 0 54.1 84.3 54.6 54.7 55.4 55.6 52.6 52.2 54.7 99.7 
- . sR aig rpeeeeipaiey aiemen iy: 341.3 335.1 339. 3 324. 5 325. 9 324.8) %326.0 324.8 329. 8 328. 9 315. 9 212.0 315.7 424.8 
ountaln: 
0 SES ae See 18.2 18. 4 17.8 17.1 16.6) 16.4 16.4 16.6} 917.9) 18.1) 18.0) %16.9) %16.7 15.7 
Idaho | ee ER Rec aR PS 19.5 20.8 20. 1 19.2 18.4 18.4 17.7 17.9 20.1 21.9 21.7 23.2 23.0 15.9 
I EE EE TIS 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 6.7 7.0 6.7 5.9 6.1 5.1 
ST neck peated 56.5 55.9 54.6 53.8 54.1 53.6 53.5 56.0 56. 2 58.7 56. 2 55. 5 54.5 67.5 
nd i eanandind 10. 2 10.1 9.9 10.0 9.9 9.9 9.9 10.0 10.2 10. 2 10.3 10.5 10.6 7.9 
PSR TERE Si ER 12. 5 12.7 13. 2 13.1 13. 6 13.3 13.3 13.3 13.9 13.5 12.7 12.2} %12.2 19. 4 
5 see Gi EE or AT: 26. 4 29. 1 24.9) °24.1) °23.5) °23.0) °22.5) °23.0) °24.5) °25.4) °26.2) °28.8)  °248 33. 5 
Pe evade Sine EE A: ET 3.7 3.6 #3. 5 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 7.9 
cific: 
I SS Se 185. 0 176. 5 179.3 168. 4 164.3 163. 0 159. 7 159. 5 160. 9 165. 2 174.1 177.8 175. 6 285.6 
alta Sel Ee RS i at 122.4) 116.6) 119.1 117.1; 115.5) 114.4) 115.2) 116.1 118.0) 118.4) 122.2) 127.4) 126.5) 192.1 
EG RE RRS 750.0| 703.6) 680.1) 692.7) 698.7) 691.7) 693.6) 696.9) 705.9) 705.4) 725.5) 738.8) 740.8) 1,165.5 















































' Comparable series, January 1943 to date, available upon request to U. 8. 
Department of Labor, or cooperating State agency listed below. 

1 Revised data for earlier months available upon request. 

*Data shown for the two most recent months are subject to revision with- 
out notation. Revised data for other months are identified by an asterisk. 
Cooperating State Agencies: 

Arizona— Employment Security Commission, P. 0. Box 111, Phoenix. 

California—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, San Francisco 8. 

Connecticut— Employment Security Division, Hartford 15. 

Delaware—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut 8t., 

Philadelphia 1. 
Florida— Florida Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. 
Goss ~~ eee Security Administra:.on, State Office Bldg., 
anta 3. 

a. ~ ome of Labor, Division of Statistics and Research, 
shicago 6. 

Indiana— Employment peouty Division, Indianapolis 12. 

Kansas— Kansas State Labor De ment, Topeka. 


Loulsiana— Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 3. 
Maryland—Department of Labor and Industry, Baltimore 2. 
M Hy - orien of Labor and Industries, State House, 
on 36. 
Michigan—Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 


Minnesota— Division of Employment and Security, St. Paul 1. 

Missouri— Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor and 
Industry Relations, 1101 Capitol Avenue, Jefferson City. 

= ~ Siena Compensation Commission of Montana, 

elena. 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Jersey—Department of Labor, Trenton 8. 

New York—Research and Statistics, Division of Placement and Unem- 

loyment Insurance, New York State Department of Labor, 342 
adison Ave., New York 17. 

North Carolina—North Carolina Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

Oklahoma—Oklahboma —1, + % Security Commission, American 
National Bldg., Oklahoma C ef 2. 

ee Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut St., 

elp ; 

Rhode Island—Department of Labor, Division of Census and Statistics, 
Providence 2. 

Texas—Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 

Utah—Department of Employment Security, Salt Lake City 13. 

Virginia—Division of Research and Statistics, State Department of 
Labor and Industry, Richmond 21. 

Washington—Office of Unemployment Compensation and Placement, 
P. O. Box 367, Olympia. 

Wisconsin—Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison 3. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries! 


{In thousands) 


























See footnotes at end of table. 






















































































ae 
1947 1946 
Industry group and industry _ 
Sept. | Aug. May | Apr. | Mar. Jan, Nov. | Oct. | Sept. 
pS yO UU Ee Se 12, 833 |12, 596 12, 341 |12, 524 |12, 614 12, 511 12. 449 |12, 253 |12, 244 
I al 6, 481 | 6,395 6, 426 | 6,528 | 6, 53% . 429 6,379 | 6,281 | 6,249 
pO ee ee ee 6, 352 | 6, 202 5,915 | 5,906 | 6, 082 6,070 | 5,972 | 5,995 
Dureble goods 
Iron and steel and their products___..._..-- 1, 580 |1, 572 547 1,555 [1,567 |1, 567 1, 552 1,535 /|1,500 /1, 514 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

EE EE, a ee 502.9) 498. 491.1) 486.5) 482.3 479.7 . 481.5 73.5; 480.1 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings-......|____.. 84.1} 83. 85.3) 85.7) 86.5) 87.1 86, 2 4.44 84.1) 81.9) 82.1 
Malleable-iron castings..............-.-|____. 26. 4 25. 26. 5 25.8 25. 6 25. 7 25.1 14.2 24.8 24.4 24. 4 
— i eee eal 48.6) 47. 48.7) 49.5] 49.4) 49.5 50. 5 .5} 51.2) 48.8} 650.7 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. -..........-- aie sae: 20.4; 20.5; 19.9) 20.2 19.8 2) 10.4) 19.1 18.7 
Tin cans and other tinware..........-.|_____- 47.1} 43. 42.4) 41.8) 41.9) 41.1 41.6 5| 41.3) 42.2) 44.8 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_.--..-- eee i Ff 30.7} 26.3} 30.7) 29.7 30. 5 9} 20.9) 20.2) 20.8) 
ee euenee os 39.9} 39. 39.6) 30.2) 41.4] 42.3 41.9 6} 40.9) 41.3| 41.3 
Cutlery and edge tools.............---- 3.1) 21. 23.3} 25.6) 27.0) 27.9 27.8 .7| 27.3) 26.8) 28.9 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 

I i ee ee 24.1) 2. 25.2; 24.7) 26.6) 27.0 26.7 5.8! 26.4) 26.8) 26.4 
|. 8 TE ARE IT Ta 47.4, 48. 49.5) 50.1) 6504] 50.9 50.1 6] 49.5| 48.3) 47.4 
. 4 . eee 28.6) 28. 29.2; 30.0) 30.8) 30.5 30. 1 .8) 20.2) 23.5) 28.1 
Stoves, oi! burners, and heating equip- 

ment, not elsewhere classified. ______- 64.4) 61. 63.0} 62.8) 64.2 62.8 .8| 62.0) 60.3) 59. 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 

and steam fittings...................- 45.5 48.5) 80.5) 52.5 §2. 6 51.4) 60.2) 48. 
Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 

vanizing ____- Te 2g BP imieee r 83.2 83.8} 84.9) 86.0 84.9 83.7) 82. 81. 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 

a 59. 6 59.0) 58.9) 68.8 57.5 56.9) 55. 56. 
Metal doors, sash, rames, molding, and! 

TIED. 6 snitnsecancccaceccagegeocensanas 10. 1) 9.1 9.8} 10.0 10. 2 10.1) 10 10.2 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets________ 21. 1| 21.5} 21.7; 21.5 21.6 21.0); 20 20.4 
Forgings, iron and steel.......__...___- 26. 9 26.8} 27.3) 27.4 26. 9 26.7) 26. 26.2 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy- 

EN ie le ea cs 12. 6 13.44 13.6) 13.3 13.6 2) 138} 13 13. 4 
Screw-machine products and wood 

a eee 26. 2\ 28.0} 29.1; 29.4 29.4 29.3) 29. 28. 5 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums_________- 6. 2] 6.3 6.4 6.2 6.2 6. 6. 6. 2) 
Firearms... --_- BEEPS PATE MS 13. 6 14.1) 144) 14.2 14.1 14.2) 14. 14. 2| 

Electrical machinery....................._-. 867) 55 554 567 599 598 590 579 563 
Electrical equipment...................]..___.. 305. 7 307.8} 312.1) 316.8 315.7 310.9) 307. 300. 
Radios and phonographs...............|..____ 80.3 85.7| 89.4) 92.0 92.8 91.5} 88.! 85 
Communication equipment............|.. __- 77.3 67.7; 70.8} 91.6 92. 4 92.2; 90.6) 89. 

Machinery, except electrical. _..........._- 1, 185 |1, 174 1,194 |1,197 |1,189 1,173 1,150 j1,131 }1,112 
Machinery and machine-shop products_|_____- 376.0 .8| 383.6] 386.0) 385.6 381.9 377.7] 370.3) 363.2 
Engines and turbines_.................]...__. 43.3 3.11 44.4] 44.91 45.6 45.4 45.6] 44.8) 45.3 
:, ea ee 55.7 9} 55.5] 55.0] 64.7 54.8 53. 53.7] 52.0 
Agricultural machinery, excluding 

tractors............ Fo A pear Ee al, ise 50. 5 . 41 50.2) 49.5) 46.9 46.1 43. 5 2.3! 41.2 
no cee. on 51. 9) ’ [3.41 55.1) 57.21 58.0 59.8 60.3} 62.0) 62.0 
Machine-tool accessories. ___.._..___-- 4 42. 4| 7 .9| 46.2! 47.8] 49.0 §1.3 61.8} 51.2} 50.6 
Textile machinery.....................|____.. 35. 9) : | 8.7| 38.4] 37.8] 37.6 36. 4 34.7] 33.9] 33.4 
Pumps and pumping equipment.......|..___- 55.7 4) 61 59.0] 59.6] 59.8 58.8 58.3) 57.4) 57.5 
a ill ei 25.3 1] 2.8] 23.4] 23.3 22.7 22.2} 21.3) 20.5 
Cash registers, adding and calculating ‘ 

ee 40. 2 40.7} 40.5] 39.8 37.6 36.4) 35. 34. 
Washing machines, wringers and 

ema 14.7 14.5] 14.2) 13.8 12.7 12.6) 12. ll. 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- 

a RIS a See A 9.4 10.5} 11.5} 11.3 10.9 10.5) = 10. 10. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- 

te AN ll la (I 77.8 74.3) 72.9} 70.7 68. 2 64.2) 63 60. 

Transportation equipmert, except auto- 

ee ensnempnennnnans 409 | 392 395 466 477 471 474 464 457 455 

A INT aI leat 24.2} 23.7 23.8) 25.1) 26.0 26. 6 ~L] 27.1) 27.4) 27. 

Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.......|._____ 54.1| 55.1 55.2] 55.6] 54.0 51.2 .8| 50.3] 48.5) 47. 
and parts, excluding aircraft , 

Pee aS TT 130.7| 129.3 138.2} 141.9] 141.2 143.9 ~7} 146.3) 143.2) 139.5 
el 26.71 26.8 27.01 28.1) 28.0 29.5 -O} 29.3) 28.6) 27. 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding.........|..____ 84.01 87.3 140.3} 143.9] 140.4 142.4 8] 133.8) 133.9) 139. 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and paris.......|.______ 13.41 13.0 12.8) 12.8) 128 12.2 lj} oe) 15) DL 

ES il A 801 | 77 785 7651 807 798 755 778 774 788 

Nonferrous metals and their products. ___-- 395 | 392 385 412 424 430 428 422 417 411 
Smelting and refining, ot mary, of non- 

ee fo ee 39.4, 40.4) 40. 39.6/ 40.8} 41.0 40. 2 39.3) 38. 37. 
Alloying and roiling and drawing of 

nonferrous metals except aluminum..|_______ 53.0} 53.8) 57.1) 59.8} 61.7) 62.4 63.0 62.0) 61.5) 61. 
secoks and watohes Se ae A a aba 26.91 245) 27.3) 27.6] 280} 28.1 28.3 28.5) 28.2) 27.8 
eweiry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 

a ory oe nol SE 16.61 16.0| 16.5| 16.7] 17.2] 17.7 17.9 17.4) 17.4) 17.9 
Silverware and plated ware_...........|_...... 16.2} 15.51 159 158 158 15.8 15. 6 15.1! 14.7' 14.6 
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| * . * * * * 
TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries'—Continued 
{In thousands] 
Annual 
1947 1946 average 
Industry group and industry - 
Bept.| Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1943 | 1939 
Durable goods—Continued 
Nonferrous metals and their products—Con. 
Lighting equipment. _. : 29.4; 30.5) 31.1 31.7; 32.4) 33.0] 33.0) 32.3] 31.6] 31.2) 31.2) 30.6) 24.3) ons 
Aluminum manufactures 41.9 39. 7 42.8 46. 2 48.9 50. 6 50.8 §1.1 51.3 50. 9 50. 6 49.7 79.4 23. 5 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classi- r | 
fled . ‘ ; ; 25.7 25. 0 25.4 25. 4 25. 9 26. 4 26. 5 26. 4 26. 9 27. 2 26. 7 26. 1 29. 5 18.8 4 
Lumber and timber basic products ?__.__. 679 679 658 665 651 627 611 598 592 592 599 590 583 535 429 
Sawmills and logging camps. .......-.. k's 51.5) 531.3] 534.7) 523.8) 502.8) 488.5) 477.0) 471.1] 472.8] 479.5) 473.8] 468.5) 435.8) 313.7 
Planing and plywood mills.............]..... 127.6) 126.5) 128.6) 126.1) 124.7) 122.7) 121.1) 120.7] 119.3] 119.1) 116.6) 114.3 99. 2 79.1 } 
Furniture and finished lumber products ?._. 438 | 433 419 426 425 433 440 441 432 425 419 4il 405 366 328 
Mattresses and bedsprings. Se AS . 31.5 28.5) 29.9 29.8 29.7 31.6 31.4 31.2 30. 6 31.5 30. 1 29.9 21.7 20.5 
Furniture... ees a 2 230.3) 223.9) 227.0) 225.9) 220.2) 233.6] 235.1) 230.1) 227.2] 223.5) 220.0) 216.5) 200.0) 177.9 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar a 35. 5 35.1; 36.2 36. 3 36. 5 35. 9 35. 2 35.1 34.3 34. 2 33. 6 33.3) 35.4 28.3 j 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. a : 19.0; 18.9) 19.2 19. 3 19. 6 20.1 19.9 19.9 19.6 18.7 17.3 17.4 14. 2 13.9 
Wood preserving.. (em 18.9) 18.8) 18.6) 18.2) 18. 2| 17.8} 17.6] 17.3) 16.8) 16.5) 16.5) 16.6) 12.4 12. 6 
Wood, turned and shaped..............}..-.... 31.5) 30 2) 30.2; 30.5) 33.5 33.8} 34.4) 32.7] 31.9) 30.7] 30.3) 30.1 26. 4 24.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products ?__.._.-. 427 423 4il 423 418 429 427 424 425 424 422 422 418 360 294 
Glass and glassware... = 118.2} 113.1) 120.3) 122.1) 122.8) 121.8) 119.7] 122.7] 122.4) 122.9) 124.2) 123.0) 99.8 71.4 
Glass products made from Purchased 4 

aE ri. aie ae : : 11.9 —s |S 12.8 13.3 13. 4 13. 4 13. 2 12.9 12.7 12.4 12.0 11.3 10.0 
Cement iiesath 36. Hl 35.7; 35.3) 20.7) 35.4) 34.9) 35.0) 35.0) 35.2) 34.7) 34.6) 34.9) 27.1 24.4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta omewehia ‘ 74.1 73.3; 73.0 72. 1 72.3 71.1 70. 5 70. 4 69.3 69.4 70. 9 70. 7 52. 5 58.0 ’ 
P ottery and related products...... 56.1 54.3) 55.5 56. 0 56. 2 56. 2 56. 2 55.3 55. 0) 54.1 53.7 53. 5 45.0 33. 8 
Gypsum... OO 6i| 61) 60 57] 59 59 61] 61] 62 61] 58} 59 45) 49 
Wail board, aster (except gypsum), 

and minera wool ‘ — 11.8} 11.5 11.2 11.0 10.8 10.8 11.1 11.1 11.1 11.0 10.8 10.8 11.1 8.1 
RE ES SES o 9.1 9.2 9.3 9.4 9.2 9. 0 9.0 8.9 8.9 9.0 9.0 8.9 9.3 9.5 
Marble, granite, slate, and other prod- 

St ine A capcadabalaiainimenatiniedneaed ie 18.4 16.8 16. 5 16. 6 17.8 17.7 17.4 16.9 17.3 17.2 17.2 17.4 12.5 18.5 
Abrasives... Set At TE tees 15.9 17.0 18.7 19.4 19.6; 20.1 20.1 20.3} 20.1 20.0; 19.8] 19.3] 23.4 7.7 
Asbestos products i RE ae : 20. 4 19.3} 20.7; 20.9) 21.0) 21.4 21.4 21.6; 21.7) 21.6) 21.3) 20.5) 22.0) 15.9 

Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
factures 1,191 |1,172 [1.158 |1,179 |1,197 |1,223 [1,242 [1,247 [1,242 |1,242 |1,230 /|1,215 /1,204 |1,237 /|1,144 } 
Cotton manufactures, except small- j 

wares. | andeiietiand tinal eeeeee| 445.7) 444.7| 453.3] 460.2) 467.7) 470.1) 471.5] 470.1) 468.8) 465.3) 459.5) 455.8) 486.5) 396.0 
Cotton smaliwares.__. hate a 2: wh ee 11.8 11.8 12. 4 13. 2 13.7 14. 2 14.4 14.6 14.5 14.3 14.5 14.3 16. 5 13. 3 
Silk and ae goods... , teas 90.3} 88.9) 90.6) 91.9) 94.0) 95.2) 95.4) 95.7) 95.6) 948) 93.8) 93.0) 95.8) 119.8 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, 

except dye ing and Satsang. con T aeelganll 146.5) 142.3) 146.7} 148.1) 153.3) 158.1] 162.1] 163.0} 164.4) 162.2) 160.5] 159.7) 166.9) 149.2 
Hosiery A Bea 111.2) 109.2} 108.0} 111.9) 117.0} 120.1] 120.0) 119.0) 118.5) 117.5) 115.8) 113.8) 117.1) 159.1 
Knitted cloth Sstieiabin 9.4 9.0 9. 1 9.3 9.8 10.3 10.4 10. 5 10.9 11.2 11.2 11.2 11.8 10.9 
Knitted outerwear and knitted glove De, Ree ee 24.4 23.3 24. 2 25. 7 27.4 29.4 30. 1 30. 4 31.7 31.5 30.8 30. 4 32.3 28. 1 
Knitted underwear Soka 39. 1 37.9 38. 0 37.6 37.9 37.8 37.3 36. 6 36. 0 35. 6 35. 2 34.9 41.8 38. 5 ; 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, mnctading 

woole nand worsted....__.. a oe 62. 2 61.4 (4. 0 64. 6 65.4 66. 3 66. 4 66. 0 65. 0 64.8 64.1 64.1 67.9 66. 9 

Carpets and rugs, wool.. ; = (ae, Ti 28.8 28.4 28. 5 28. 3 28. 0 27.8 27.2 26. 7 26.4 25. 7 25. 0 24. 6 22. 6 25. 6 ; 
Hats, fur-felt.. a S ee. 8 11.1 10.7 11.2 11.0 10.3 11.9 12.0 12.0 11.9 11.7 11.5 11.3 10. 0 14. 6 
Jute goods, except felts.................|.2.---- 2.6, 36) 3.8 3.8) 3.8! 3.9) 3.9) 3.8] 37] 36 3.8) 38) 39) 3.6 
Cordage and twine... SER AB PSs 13.2) 13.2 13.8 14. 1 14. 5 14.7 15.0 15.0} 15.4 15.2) 15.4 15.2) 16.9) 12.1 

Avneest and other finished textile Bioatfed| 1,149 |1,125 (1,040 {1,040 {1,037 [1,066 (1,120 {1,119 /|1,090 /|1,079 {1,063 {1,065 /|1,049 958 790 

Men's clot hing, not elsewhere classified |_...._. 294.7; 278.2] 284. 280. 5) 283.5) 287.5) 287.8) 284. 6 282.7) 279.8) 270.3) 266.6) 265.9) 229.6 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear ._.... a Ro Se | 75.1) 71.7) 74.3) 73.2] 78.3) 74.1 73.7; 71.4) 70.5) 68.9) 65.2) 65.0) 67.2) 74.0 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s_......|......- 16.5, 15.3 16.8 17.4 18. 0 18.1 18.5 18.3 18.8 18. 6 18. 5 17.8 16.3 17.0 
Work shirts TA ee. 6 le eh te SS 15.2) 14.0) 14.4) 15.3) 15.7] 16.5] 16.8) 16.3) 15.9) 15.4) 15.0) 15.2) 18.5) 14.1 
Women's clothing, not elsewhere classified _.-----| 440.9) 401.8) 389.1) 389.3) 407.5) 442.3) 439.4) 421.8) 414.4) 406.8) 417.9) 415.0) 345.3) 286.2 
Corsets and allied garments... ... 4 i el 17.5} 16.9) 17.7) 17.7) 17.6 17.5) 17.0) 168) 169) 166) 16.3) 15.9) 16.5) 18.8 
aia ea ae 2 Spe 23.6; 20.5) 20.2) 20.3) 22.0) 26.2) 26.0) 24.2) 22.5) 20.2) 24.3) 24.6) 23.3) 25.5 
I i iin Oe 4.65 4.2 4.6 4.7 4.8 4.9 4.8 47) 46 44 4.4 4.2; 5.7 5.1 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. - |......- 27.8; 23.6) 22.5) 222) 223) 23.5) 24.8) 25.7) 26.9) 29.5) 30.2) 28.2) 25.2) 17.8 
House furnishings, other than curtains, etc_|......- 29.5) 26.6 2.6; 29. 3} 29.0| 28.7) 28.8) 29.1 29. 29.3; 30.1 29.5 24.0 11.2 
- 00, ee 27.2} 26.8] 27.1 27.8) 28.3) 29.4, 29.7) 20.3) 20.8) 28.9) 28.2) 27.1 19.6) 12.6 

Leather and leather products ?_..........-. 364 | 360 349 346 345 358 363 364 362 362 357 355 358 340 347 
SS SPOR: SPENT OMAR | pieduent 46.0; 45.4) 45.5) 45.9) 46.3) 46.0) 463) 45.8) 45.4) 43.3) 440) 444) 46.5) 50.0 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings.. |....... 19.2) 18.8 18.0} 18.3) 19.44 20.2) 2.1 20.3; 20.6 20.7; 20.3) 20.1 19.2) 20.0 
OE OEE Sac ccecdudtcedécdboccdstnéncknd 223.4; 216.8) 214.4) 212.6) 220.7) 224.4) 2242) 222.6) 221.7] 218.6; 216.3) 219.3) 205.6) 230.9 : 
Leather gloves and mittens._...........|..-..-- 12.8) 11.9) 12.1 120) 123) 127) 128 13.1 13.7} 13.9) 140) 13.9) 15.4) 10.0 } 
OED CP Sec cnceéccnechconcelnéossos 12.8} 11.7) 12 12.1; 13.2) 13.6) 13.7] 13.9) 147) 148 15.0) 14.6 13.7 8.3 

SS Cee SN ee 1,376 {1,200 (1,203 [1,114 |1,077 /|1,068 /1,055 /|1,059 [1,008 /1,139 /1,141 /1,081 [1,175 |1,056 855 
Slanghtering and meat packing Po Pate 150.8} 150.5! 145.9) 143.3) 139.4) 143.5) 148.9) 154.4) 150.7) 138.9) 84.4) 94.8) 164.6) 120.5 
Butter. ..... SE BCD 25.1} 26.7| 25.6) 25.0; 23.8 228) 224) 221 23.5; 24.44 249) 25.1 21.8; 17.9 
Condensed and evaporated a eee 15.1} 15.7] 15.7] 15.0) 144 13.6 13.4 13.1) 129) 13.1} 13.7) 14.2) 13.0 9.7 
NR oo Et AOE RC 21.8) 222) 22.1) @1) 185 17.1) 164 161) 16.4) 168 17.6 189 14.9) 15.7 
ke. fe jaqkedbiedb~escdstaduéstas Lculbandane 30.7; 30.6; 29.5 28.8) 30.0| 30.4) 30.3) 30.5) 30. 30.9; 36.6) 29.7) 28.5) 24.8 
OY 9 CREE EE ER 6 EE 23.2} 23.0) 22.6; 21.4) 21.9) 22.3) 21.6 21.9) 21. 21. 21.7; 21.0; 21.7; 15.4 
Cereal pre preparesseae. SE 2) SR LE 10.6; 10.2 9. 5 9.3; 10.3 9.8 9.8} 10. 10. 11. 10.8} 10.9 9.9 7.5 
Baking........ x weneeeeccenee'eneecee 2521' 250.8' 247.4' 245.8’ 247.3' 245.0’ 243.9' 249.0' 252.7° 249.0' 241.3’ 241.4’ 254.0] 230.7 


See footnotes at aa ot table. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries'—Continued 





























































































































{In thousands] 
Annual 
1947 1946 average 
Industry group and industry ee _ - —— oe Seal etiencmitais ee cael 
Sept:| Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1943 | 1939 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
s—Continued 
oe GIRS. oncncnccducsecuavelvecsces 16.6; 16.6; 16.3) 15.8) 15.3) 14.4) 13.2) 14.6) 14.9) 125) 121.5) 12.3) 13.9) 14.2 
Sugar, beet........--.---- eccecccoseccsfooescce 8.7 6.7 5.9 5.4 4.6 4.5 5.0 9.2) 16.1) 220) 19.5 8.0 g 4 10.4 
rN 1 ~----| 54.8) 50.3) 53.0) 54.6) 56.7) 56.4) 55.4) 56.9) 58.6) 57.1) 55.8) 52.2) 56.1) 49.7 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. _.--..---- a Sees 32.8) 29.5) 26.7; 25.0) 23.8) 227; 224) 22.5) 23.1) 23.2) 23.0) 24.1 27.1} 21.3 
Malt liquors ----- SB ESE EO ee 62.9} 61.3) 58.6) 55.6) 54.1) 52.8) 62.4) 652.7) 53.7) 53.3) 53.0) 54. 2} 45.6 36.1 
Canning and preserving-_...........---.|------- 206.7; 145.5; 91.3) 79.9) 79.9) 76.5) 81.7) 94.6) 115.8) 131.9) 173.3) 245.0) 133.7) 134.5 
Tobacco manufactures. -.....-.------------ 86 85 84 84 83 82 86 89 90 92 91 89 7 | 1 | 93 
Cigarettes_.....------------------------]------- 82.9 32.9) 33.3) 32.9 32.8) 32.9) 33.4) 34.1) 34.5) 34.5) 33.9) 33.7) 33.9) 27 
Cigars... ..--.-----.-----~--~----~----~-|------- 39.3; 37.9) 38.0) 37.0; 36.5) 40.1) 42.1) 41.8) 429) 42.3) 41.4) 400) 427) 50.9 
Tobacco(chewing and smoking) and snuff_|--.--..-- 7.0) 6.9 6.8 6.7 6.5 7.0 7.2 7.5 4 8 8. 0) 7.8 7 ; 8. 4) 9.2 
Paper and allied products #_..........--.-- 381 | 380 373 381 381 385 387 387 | 386 387 | 383 | 376 372 324 265 
3 Paper and pulp__---- [ataditdbsnchandeulveuadin 196.5; 194.2) 194.7) 193.2) 192.3) 193.5) 193.4) 192.4) 191.8) 199.0) 187.7; 1868) 1603 137.8 
j Paper goods, other_.... edeqeeocenssecehaeonese | 56.8) 56.5) 57.9) 57.9) 58.1) 58.0) 57.9) 57.7; 58.0) 57.9) 568) 541) 502 37.7 
: | iL SRE eS 17.8} 11.6; 11.9) 12.0) 120) 120) 12.0) 11.9): 12.0 11.8) 11.4) 11.3) 10.2 8.7 
a a 18.0; 17.8) 18.2) 18.7) 194) 195) 19.8) 20.0) 19.7) 192 187) 183 13.1) 11.1 
. | 2 95.6) 92.6) 97.0) 98.2) 101.6) 102.7; 102.7; 103.0 104.3; 103.2); 100.4 93.2 96 69.3 
| j | | 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries*.| 429 | 426 | 422 | 423 | 422 | 42 | 421 | 420 | 417 | 420 | 415 | 410 | 4or | aan | 228 
Newspapers and periodicals..........--|.------ |} 143.4) 142.2} 142.0) 141.2) 139.9) 138.7) 137.3) 135.3) 136.7) 135.0) 133 9 131.7) 113.0) 118.7 
é Printing, book and job_........--.-...-- |------- 175.7| 176.4| 175.8) 175.1| 176.3} 176.7| 177.9] 178.0] 178.0) 176.5) 174 3) 170.1) 188.7) 127.6 
: Lithographing. ..-- Se EE. Se La paeae 32. 6) 31.5 32.4 32.7 32.7; 32.8 32.8 32. 5 32.7 32.5) 32.0) 31.6 25.9 26. 3 
: a cicciiis citeneibenamnuenaeatn ‘upms | 38.4! 37.0 37.5 37.4 37.3 37.0 36.7 36. 5 36. 9 36.4 35.6; 34.3) 29 25.8 
Chemicals and allied products.............| 563 | 551 | 547 543 561 565 569 568 564 555 550 539 530 | 734 | 288 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. ....-....-|..-.---| 36.2; 35.9) 37.0) 37.4) 37.3) 37.3) 36.8) 36.3) 36.4) 35.9) 36.0) 36.0) 29.5; 28.2 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides... -.|..-...- | 50.9) 51.3} 52.3) 53.3) 53.9) 54.3] 54.0) 54.2] 53.8) 53.5] 53 } 52.1) 45 5} 27.4 
Perfumes and cosmetics............---- nena | 94 90 93 93! 97] 10.3 10.7] 109] 11.5) 124] 126 122) 41.5) 104 
| 2 eee II SON ae See |} 15.4) 15.4) 15.6) 15.2) 15.3) 15.4) 15.1 14.5) 14.3) 13.8] 13 7| 14.2} 13.3) 13.6 
Rayon and allied products_-_..........-|..-.... | 58.0) 568.0) 50.0) 58.5) 58.3) 68.4 59.1; 58.9] 58.6) 53.9] 57.8) 57 4} 52.1 48,3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified... .|......- 124.6) 125.8) 126.7| 125.4) 125.3) 124.6) 124.2) 124.3) 1229) 120.5) 11%.1) 116.6) 116.7) 69.6 
Explosives and safety fuses___......--- ethane | 13.8) 12.8 13.8 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.7 13.4 129) 1271 12 9} 12 8) (90. 5 7.3 
Compressed and liquefied gases___-_----- |------- 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.0 5.9 6.0 5.9 5. 7] 5.8 5. 3] 5. 7] 6 | 10 
Ammunition, small-arms --_.........--- |n------ 6.8 6.8 7. 0} 6.9 6.7 6.7 6.6 6. 6 6. 6 6.8 6.9 7.4) 154.1) 13 
El TTT TT 20) 24 29 29 28 26 27 30 35 3.5 34) 32) 22 1.2 
; dS Eee S aeaiecaune 10.9 9.7 9.9 11.0 13.0 15.0; 16.5 7.3 18.9 20. 5 17 13. 0} 17. 7| 15. 2 
: RS IT a nee a | 21.5 20. 4 21. 5| 25. 6 27.4; 28. 8| 27.9 25.6 23. 1 22. 1 22.0) 22.3) 22.7 18.8 
: Products of petroleum and coal_...-.-..--- 162 | 163 163 160 158 154 155 155 154 155 155 155 | 157 125 | 106 
: Petroleum refining....................-|....... 103.0) 103.0) 101.4) 100.4) 97.6) 98.7) 98.5) 98.3) 99.4) 99.1) 99.2) 99.8) 806 728 
Come ame eperenues. . .............6..]......- 27.1; 27.1) 26.7) 26.3) 25.9) 25.8) 26.1) 25.6) 25.0) 25.7) 25.8 25.9) 24.6) 21.7 
SE Se 2.3) 1.9 1. 8) 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.7| 1.6 1.6 1.8 2. 0} 2. 3} 1.6 2.4 
EEE ean PSR 13.1) 13.1 12. 7 12.5 12.3 12.1 12.3; 12.4 12.5 12 7| 12 6) 12. 6 9.6 8.0 
: | | | i | | 
ee eae 216 | 216 212 | 219 | 223 | 234 | 238 240 | 240 242 | 240 | 236 | 220 | 194 121 
| Rubber tires and inner tubes___........|....... 117.5} 115.1] 117.7) 119.3) 123.1) 125.5) 126.6) 127.7) 129.0) 129.2) 127.1) 122.6) 90.1 54.2 
: Rubber boots and shoes................}......- 18.8) 20.0) 21.4) 22.8 23.5 23.8; 23.8 23.2; 2230 22.4 21.4 21.0 23.8 14.8 
Bapeer goede, 6ther.................... |------- 79. 7 76.8 79.5) 81.0; 87.3) 88.3) 89.5) 89.6) 89. 9) 88.8 87.1} 85,2 79.9 51.9 
Miscellaneous industries. _...............-- 435 425 | 416 427 431 440 | 446 443 439 448 445 | 441 433 | 445 2h4 
Instruments (professional and scientific), | | } 
and fire-control equipment____-..- aa 19.1; 19.2) 19.6 19.4 19.9) 20.0) 20.1 20.1 20.4, 19.4 20.6) 20.9 71.2 11.1 
Photographic apparatus__._...........-]..-.... 26.5; 26.7; 26.1) 25.8) 25.5) 25.4 5.3] 25.3} 25.4] 25.4) 25.3) 25.3) 20.2) 17.2 
Optical instrumentsand ophthalmic goods|__.___-_ 19.1) 19.4) 20.2) 20.6) 20.9) 21.3) 21.6) 21.8) 21.9) 21 6} 21.5) 21.2) 27.3 11.6 
Pianos, organs, and parts. .............]....... 9.9| 10.4 10.6) 10.6) 10.6) 10.8) 10. 10. 4) 9. 5} 9.9) 9.7) 0.4 10. 0} 7.6 
Games, toys, and dolis__...............}......- 26. 8| 25.1 24.3 23.8 23. 8) 23.1 21.9 21.3; 24.2) 25.2) 24 3} 23.6 15.6 18. 7 
ay ee 7.9) 7.5 8.2 8 6 9. 1) 9.4 9.6; 10.1{ 10.5) 10.2) 10.6) 10.6) 10.8) 11.0 
eee ane 2. 9 2.0 2.1 2.0 2. I 2.2 2. 3| 2.1 2. 2| 2. V » Fe 1 2.1 7.6 1.0 








1 Data are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering 
production and related workers. Major industry groups have been adjusted 
to levels indicated by final 1945 data made available by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the Federal Seewity Agency. The Bureau bas not 
jae ate estimates for certain industries, and with the exception of the 

dustries in the major industry groups indicated below, estimates for indi- 
vidual industries have been adjusted only to levels indicated by the 1939 
Census of Manufactures but not to Federal Security Agency data. For 
these reasons the sums of the individual industry estimates may not agree 
with the totals shown for the major industry groups. Data shown for the 
two most recent months are subject to revision without notation. Revised 
data for earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 
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1 Data for the individual industries comprising the major industry groups 
have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data made available by 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Com- 
parable series from January 1939 are available upon request. More recently 
adjusted data for individual industries comprising the major industry groups 
indicated below supersede data shown in publications dated prior to 


Mimeo- Monthly 

graphed Labor 

Major industry groups release Review 
Stone, clay, and glass products__............. Aug. 1947 Sept. 1947 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. - Aug. 1947 Sept. 1947 
Paper and allied products. ..................- Sept. 1947 Oct. 1047 
RUDOG? PTOGWES.. ....2...6-606-- . Sept. 1947 Oct. 1047 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries! 


[1939 average= 100] 








PE ae See eee 


Automobiles... ee 





Industry group and industry | 











Durable goods REE PES I 
OS Eas 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products..............-.-.-.- 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_- 


Gray-iron and semisteel castings...............|....... 


Malleable-iron castings. ..............-....... 
Eteel castings. dein ‘ 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. o) ae Ee 
Tin cans and other tinware.__.. - enna 
Wire drawn from purchased rods... d 
Wirework. ... SS ee 
Cutlery and edge tools. gue 
Tools (except netsh tools, ‘machine ® tools, files, 
and saws)_.... x ni PaaS: Sires 
Hardware, ._. Ee a eR 
Plum bers’ sup plies. ee ae a eee 


Stoves, ol] burners, and heating equipment, not | 


elsewhere ¢ lassi fied SERS) RP Re: VE 


Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and | 


NRE SORE ok at ee Es 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 

ES NS Bee A 


Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_.|- 


Bolts, nuts, ‘washers, St EP sdindine cecmnait 
Forgings, iron and steel oe A ee ie 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted__._. 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. - -- 


Steel barrels bag RR Ae 


PU, dtubbbocibladincuiiteddocsbacbhockdnk 


CID, dite ccntstocech) dgecocunan 
I cients cads dbncweenenes 
Radios and phonographs...............--. shee 
Communication equipment...................- 


achinery, except electrical. ....... — 
Machinery and machine-shop products__.___- 


Engines and turbines.........................-| 


Tractors. ... 
Agricultural mac hinery, excluding tractors. 
Machine tools........ _ 
Machine-tool accessories. . a A 
Textile machinery..... 
Pumps and pumping equipment_- osibeae 
Typewriters. .. 
Cash registers, adding and ‘calculating ma- 
DER FESS eet SA Se at SS 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, do- 
mestic. . 
Sewing machines, “domestic and industrial. - oo 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment... 


Transportation equipment, except eae... 


Locomotives. _.. . ee een 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad... ...._.__- 


Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines... B 


Aircraft engines 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. nena 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts pebekatbot 


Nonferrous metals and their products.............. 


——= and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
metais 
Alloying and ‘rolling ‘and drawing of nonferrous: 


metals except aluminum..................... _ 


Clocks and watches... 


Jewelry (precious metals) and Jewelers’ ’ find- | 


ngs diab ietosdlleinind 
Silverware and plated i hdmebinied toned 


Lighting equipment...................... —— 
Aluminum ae eee ee om 


Lumber and timber basic products ?_______- 










































































| Annn- 

1947 1946 al av- 

erage 

Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1943 
156.7 | 153.8 | 149.9 | 151.4 | 150.6 | 152.9 | 154.0 | 153.7 | 152.7 | 152.8 | 152.0 | 149.6 | 149.5 177.7 
179.5 | 177.1 | 174.7 | 179.7 | 178.0 | 180.8 | 180.9 | 180.1 | 178.0 | 177.0 | 176.7 | 173.9 | 173.1 | 241.7 
138.7 | 135.4 | 130.3 | 129.1 | 120.1 | 130.9 | 132.8 | 133.0 | 132.8 | 133.6 | 132.5 | 130.4 | 130.9 127.4 
SS S++. oO E_E=—EP|E_b_COELEL_LOOMLDHESKE sa SS SSS dl ——_— 
150.3 | 158.5 | 156.1 | 157.5 | 156.8 | 158.0 | 158.1 | 157.5 | 156.5 | 153.4 | 154.9 | 151.2 | 152.7 177.6 
_....-| 129.5 | 128.2 | 128.0 | 126.4 | 125.3 | 124.2 | 124.4 | 123.5 | 120.2 | 124.0 | 121.9 | 123.6 133. 0 
143.9 | 143.3 | 146.6 | 146.7 | 148.1 | 149.1 | 149.1 | 147.4 | 144.5 | 144.0 | 140.2 | 140.5 139. 4 

_.| 146.37] 139.1 | 146.9 | 143.2 | 142.1 | 142.3 | 141.1 | 139.2 | 134.1 | 137.5 | 135.5 | 136.1 146.8 

ei er 161.5 | 168.1 | 161.7 | 164.4 | 164.3 | 164.4 | 165.4 | 167.7 | 171.3 | 170.3 | 162.0 | 168.5 275. 8 
eS BRS 124.0 | 122.2 | 123.7 | 124.2 | 120.5 | 122.4 | 121.8 | 120.0 | 116.2 | 117.6 | 115.7 | 113.4 100.8 
So atbelpetdbes 148.1 | 138.1 | 133.4 | 131.7 | 132.0 | 129.4 | 130.1 | 131.0 | 130.5 | 129.9 | 132.9 | 141.1 102. 0 
aoa---|-----2-| 188.6 | 137.7 | 139.9°| 119.6 | 139.6 | 135.0 | 137.3 | 138.8 | 135.9 | 136.3 | 132.7 | 135.7 163.8 
aua-a-|.----e-| 131.4 | 130.4 | 130.3 | 129.0 | 136.4 | 139.3 | 130.6 | 137.7 | 133.4 | 134.6 | 135.9 | 136.0 108. 0 
_.| 149.5 | 198.4 | 151.4 | 165.8 | 175.2 | 180.8 | 180.7 | 180.5 | 179.8 | 177.3 | 167.4 |-167.7 141.3 
niall 157.5 | 154.8 | 164.6 | 161.6 | 174.0 | 176.2 | 174.6 | 174.1 | 175.0 | 172.4 | 174.9 | 172.2 181. 5 
_.....-| 133.0 | 185.2 | 138.9 | 140.5 | 141.3 | 142.8 | 141.9 | 140.4 | 139.0 | 139.0 | 135.5 | 133.0 127.1 

> 115.9 | 115.5 | 117.8 | 121.8 | 124.9 | 123.8 | 124.7 | 122.2 | 120.8 | 1186) 95.4 | 113.9 93. 5 
_.---| 139.6 | 1383.7 | 136.6 | 136.6 | 136.1 | 139.3 | 137.6 | 136.2 | 131.7 | 134.4 | 130.8 | 128.8 | 120.6 

fod 150.0 | 147.8 | 157.2 | 150.9 | 166.5 | 173.1 | 173.2 | 173.5 | 168.3 | 169.7 | 165.7 | 161.3 | 195.6 

A 149.8 | 146.5 | 148.9 | 150.9 | 152.8 | 154.9 | 153.9 | 152.9 | 152.2 | 150.7 | 147.7 | 146.7] 160.5 
_...-| 167.8 | 164.8 | 165.3 | 166.1 | 165.9 | 165.6 | 162.9 | 162.0 | 160.8 | 160.3 | 155.2 | 157.9 200. 0 
....---| 180.8 | 121.1 | 120.3 | 117.1 | 126.8 | 129.7 | 130.7 | 131.3 | 130.2 | 131.0 | 129.2 | 131.3 164. 9 
_---e--| 147.7 | 144.4 | 148.1 | 150.0 | 151.4 | 150.6 | 151.5 | 150.7 | 148.3 | 147.1 | 143.8 | 142.9] 203.1 
_.| 174.9 | 178.3 | 176.7 | 174.0 | 177.7 | 178.3 | 177.8 | 175.0 | 173.9 | 173.9 | 172.1 | 170.1 261.3 
_.--.| 150.7 | 148.1 | 151.5 | 160.3 | 162.4 | 168.8 | 165.2 | 161.9 | 158.0 | 164.8 | 156.3 | 159.9 | 308.4 
_...---| 154.8 | 157.6 | 163.7 | 165.6 | 171.9 | 173.6 | 174.5 | 173.9 | 173.0 | 173.2 | 171.6 | 168.3 292. 9 
}.......| 101.5 | 102.2 | 100.7 | 104.1 | 104.6 | 101.4 99.7 | 102.9 | 100.1 | 108.8 | 104.0 | 102.7 129. 1 
_-a-ee-| 271.4 | 286.7 | 283.3 | 282.8 | 287.0 | 283.7 | 286.6 | 282.8 | 280.6 | 284.0 | 284.3 | 284.1 | 1321.8 
218.9 | 215.6 | 218.0 | 221.5 | 213.8 | 218.7 | 231.3 | 232.0 | 230.8 | 230.6 | 227.6 | 223.4 | 217.3 | 285.9 
eas 169.1 | 169.6 | 174.1 | 170.3 | 172.7 | 175.3 | 176.0 | 174.6 | 174.1 | 172.0 | 170.1 | 166.0 254. 6 
_..----| 184.7 | 178.3 | 188.1 | 196.9 | 205.4 | 211.5 | 212.7 | 213.3 | 215.0 | 210.2 | 203.4 | 195.7 263. 7 
Sd dee 240.8 | 243.0 | 251.9 | 210.7 | 220.3 | 285.2 | 287.0 | 287.6 | 288.4 | 287.0 | 282.0 | 277.0 343. 6 
224.3 | 222.2 | 217.9 | 224.2 | 225.9 | 226.6 | 225.1 | 223.5 | 222.0 | 219.6 | 217.7 | 214.0 | 210.3 244. 7 
eee} 185.9 | 184.5 | 188.7 | 189.6 | 190.8 | 190.6 | 190.3 | 188.8 | 187.6 | 186.7 | 183.0 | 179.5 | 242.4 
_.---| 282.1 | 230.7 | 231.3 | 288.3 | 240.6 | 244.4 | 243.8 | 243.5 | 244.5 | 244.5 | 240.1 | 242.6] 368.6 
Bes 178.0 | 181.7 | 181.9 | 177.6 | 176.0 | 174.8 | 175.9 | 175.2 | 174.2 | 171.6 | 171.8 | 166.4 167.5 
a ...| 181.6 | 176.3 | 184.9 | 180.6 | 177.9 | 168.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 161.0 | 156.3 | 152.1 | 148.1 135. 7 
|. | 141.6 | 126.8 | 145.9 | 150.5 | 156.1 | 158.4 | 161.1 | 163.2 | 165.3 | 164.6 | 169.2 | 169.2 | 299.5 
_eee-| 168.5 | 166.8 | 178.4 | 183.4 | 100.0 | 194.8 | 199.2 | 204.0 | 204.8 | 205.9 | 203.6 | 201.0 | 351.3 
|... | 168.8 | 164.9 | 176.7 | 175.3 | 172.6: 171.7 | 169.5 | 166.2 | 161.4 | 158.5 | 154.7 | 182.3 130, 1 
I. _.| 220.6 | 232.6 | 242.0 | 243.3 | 245.8 | 246.6 | 245.1 | 242.7 | 243.1 | 240.6 | 237.0 | 237.1 317.0 
I. _.| 156.0 | 100.1 | 111.7 | 146.7 | 144.4 | 144.0 | 142.0 | 139.8 | 187.2 | 137.2 | 181.6 | 126.6 73. 8 
Ls edie 204.3 | 188.8 | 191.6 | 206.9 | 205.7 | 202.4 | 196.8 | 191.2 | 189.3 | 185.2 | 179.9 | 175.8 | 177.0 
So 197.0 | 193.6 | 198.6 | 193.9 | 190.1 | 184.5 | 178.4 | 169.6 | 166.8 | 168.2 | 160.3 | 158.7] 178.8 
_------| 110.3 | 151.4 | 136.1 | 134.4 | 146.7 | 144.5 | 142.1 | 138.6 | 136.2 | 133.6 | 130.8 | 128.3 136. 6 
= 221.2 | 217.4 | 222.6 | 211.4 | 207.4 | 201.0 | 190.8 | 104.1 | 185.6 | 182.6 | 180.6 | 171.2 154.9 
257.4 | 247.2 | 248.9 | 201.8 | 293.7 | 300.8 | 206.7 | 207.6 | 208.4 | 208.2 | 202.4 | 287.8 | 286.8 | 1580.1 
pasttine 873.3 | 366.0 | 376.0 | 367.4 | 388.0 | 402.3 | 416.3 | 410.9 | 418.8 | 419.4 | 423.6 | 419.4 526. 8 
4 220.5 | 224.8 | 223.9 | 224. ° 226.6 | 220.3 | 218.2 | 208.6 | 207.2 | 205.2 | 197.6 | 195.4 | 246.5 
ol 329.3 | 326.0 | 337.4 | 348.4 | 357.6 | 355.8 | 357.6 | 362.8 | 364.8 | 368.8 | 360.9 | 351.6 | 2003.5 
_----| 209.9 | 301.1 | 302.5 | 303.4 | 315.8 | 314.9 | 321.8 | 331.4 | 326.2 | 329.8 | 321.8 | 310.5 | 2625.7 
_----| 211.3 | 126.1 | 202.7 | 202.7 | 207.8 | 202.8 | 203.3 | 205.7 | 206.2 | 193.2 | 193.3 | 200.8 | 1769.4 
..-| 192.2 | 186.0 | 190.8 | 183.6 | 184.0 | 184.0 | 179.4 | 175.1 | 173.6 | 168.1 | 165.0 | 158.0] 143.7 
199.2 | 191.3 | 195.0 | 196.2 | 186.5 | 200.5 | 198.2 | 196.6 | 187.7 | 192.3 | 193.3 | 192.3 | 196.0} 177.5 
172.1 | 170.9 | 168.2 | 175.1 | 179.6 | 184.8 | 187.5 | 188.5 | 186.9 | 185.8 | 184.0 | 182.0 | 179.5 196.0 
_.---| 142.4 | 146.3 | 145.0 | 143.2 | 147.6 | 148.2 | 148.5 | 145.5 | 145.4 | 142.1 | 139.9 | 185.6 | 204.3 
_.---| 136.5 | 188.6 | 147.2 | 154.0 | 158.8 | 160.7 | 164.0 | 162.2 | 161.7 | 159.7 | 158.4 | 159.0 195, 2 
_.--.| 182.6 | 120.5 | 134.6 | 135.9 | 138.0 | 138.5 | 140.7 | 139.3 | 139.1 | 140.5 | 138.8 | 136.8 124, 2 
_------} 114.8 | 111.0 | 114.1 | 115.8 | 118.9 | 122.8 | 123.5 | 124.0 | 123.9 120.3 | 120.8 | 123.8 110. 5 
sche 133.6 | 127.5 | 130.8 | 130.6 | 130.2 | 130.5 | 129.8 | 128.5 | 125.5 | 124.5 | 121.6 | 120.0 96. 9 
_.---| 143.4 | 149.1 | 152.0 | 154.7 | 158.0 161.0 | 161.0 | 167.9 | 154.4 | 152.5 | 152.3 | 149.2 118. 9 
..-| 177.9 | 168.6 | 181.6 | 196.1 | 207.8 | 214.9 | 215.6 | 217.2 | 217.7 | 216.3 | 214.9 | 211.0 | 337.4 
epelied 137.0 | 133.2 | 135.5 | 135.5 | 138.2 | 140.9 | 141.2 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 145.2 | 142.2 | 139.3 157.2 
161.6 | 161.5 | 156.5 | 158.2 | 154.8 | 140.1 | 145.4 | 142.3 | 140.9 | 140.8 | 142.4 | 140.4 | 138.6 127.3 
a 175.8 | 169.4 | 171.5 | 167.0 | 160.3 | 155.7 | 162.1 | 150.2 | 150.7 | 152.9 | 151.0 | 149.4 139. 0 
eatin 161.3 | 160.0 | 162.6 | 159.4 | 157.7 | 155.1 | 153.1 | 152.6 | 150.9 | 150.5 | 147.4 | 144.4 122.4 


Sawmills and logging camps..........-- ial 
Planing and plywood mills. ...... ee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 

















See footnotes at end of table. 















































[1939 average= 100] 
Annu- 
1947 1946 al av 
Industry group and industry erage 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov Oct. | Sept 1943 
Durable goods—Continued 
Furniture and finished lumber products 3___--. ..-- 133.5 | 131.9 | 127.8 | 129.8 | 120.5 | 131.8 | 134.2 | 134.5 | 131.8 | 129.6 | 127.7 | 128.2 | 123.5) 111.7 
Mattresses and bedsprings_.................--.]....--.- 153.5 | 139.2 | 145.7 | 145.2 | 144.8 | 154.4 | 153.2 | 182.3 | 149.3 | 153.6 | 146.7 | 145.6 | 105.9 
RE teh aie ta ERS Br eHee f 129.4 | 125.9 | 127.6 | 127.0 | 128.9 | 131.3 | 132.1 | 129.3 | 127.7 | 125.6 | 123.7 | 121.7) 112.4 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_...............|....-.- 125.4 | 123.8 | 127.6 | 128.3 | 128.9 | 126.6 | 124.1 | 123.8 | 121.1 | 120.7] 1188] 117.6) 126.0 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods... ......--|....-.-. 126.9 | 136.0 | 138.1 | 138.8 | 140.6 | 144.3 | 143.0 | 142.8 | 141.0 | 134.7 | 124.7] 1249) 1024 
EB atain nehinnncipoodpades ineneding 150.6 | 149.4 | 147.9 | 144.7 | 144.6 | 142.1 | 143.3 | 140.4 | 134.0 | 131.6 | 131.6 |] 131.9 98. 7 
Wood, turned and shaped. _.................--|.--.--- 128.2 | 123.0 | 122.9 | 124.3 | 136.2 | 137.5 | 140.0 | 133.0 | 120.9 | 124.9 | 123.1 | 122.4] 107.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products ?_...........------- 145.5 | 144.0 | 140.2 | 144.0 | 142.6 | 146.0 | 145.3 | 144.5 | 144.9 | 144.4 |] 143.9] 143.8 | 142.5] 122.5 
Glass and glassware... .........-.........-----|......- 165.7 | 158.5 | 168.6 | 171.1 | 172.2 | 170.8 | 167.8 | 171.9 | 171.5 | 172.2 | 174.0 | 172.4 | 139.9 
Glass products made from purchased glass.....|....... 118.9 | 122.1 | 124.3 | 127.6 | 132.8 | 133.7 | 133.4 | 131.7 | 129.3 | 127.1 | 123.7 | 119.7) 113.1 
lO CE AAA LEIA CE 151.1 | 146.5 | 145.0 | 121.8 | 145.5 | 143.3 | 143.6 | 143.9 | 144.6 | 142.6 | 141.9 | 143.1 | 111.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. ............--..----|..-.-.- 127.7 | 126.3 | 125.8 | 124.3 | 124.5 | 122.5 | 121.4 | 121.3 | 119.4 | 119.5 | 122.1 | 121.7 90. 5 
Pottery and related products--.............----}....-.- 165.9 | 160.4 | 164.1 | 165.6 | 166.0 | 166.1 | 166.2 | 163.6 | 162.5 | 160.0 | 158.6 | 158.2) 182.9 
PI inlined Rhchidhidt penkinbactendabasonrtntntiastene 123.5 | 124.2 | 121.7 | 118.2 | 119.6 | 119.1 | 123.0 | 123.0 | 124.8 | 124.1 | 117.2 | 119.7 91.2 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and 
ST nininembipantivedtinntenieneeadtishtlpancney 145.3 | 141.3 | 137.6 | 135.9 | 132.8 | 133.7 | 136.4 | 136.3 | 126.8 | 135.7 | 133.1 | 133.1 | 137.2 
Di kchctinibiaerensaehhiverntibierebesielpapence 96.5 | 97.5} 98.6| 99.3] 97.6] 95.3] 95.3] 94.2] 93.6! 95.2] 04.7] 04.1 98.7 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products -----|......- 99.4) 90.5] 889] 89.5] 96.2] 95.6] 94.2] 91.4/ 93.6] 93.2] 928] O41 67.4 
Be bcitndaarchtephentrthdpeakepeactebtnertpapecee 205.6 | 220.0 | 242.2 | 250.4 | 253.7 | 260.0 | 260.3 | 262.0 | 260.0 | 250.0 | 256.2 | 249.7 | 302.2 
Asbestos products... ..............------------]..2.-2- 128.5 | 121.2 | 130.2 | 131.3 | 182.5 | 134.5 | 135.0 | 136.2 | 136.4 | 136.0 | 134.1 | 120.0] 138.2 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures_| 104.2 | 102.5 | 101.2 | 103.1 | 104.6 | 106.9 | 108.6 | 109.1 | 108.6 | 108.6 | 107.6 | 106.2 | 105.2 | 108.2 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares--. ---- -..-.} 112.6 | 112.3 | 114.5 | 116.2 | 118.1 | 118.7 | 110.1 | 118.7 | 118.4] 117.5] 116.0] 115.1 | 122.9 
eae 88.9] 88.9] 92.8] 98.8] 102.8 | 106.4 | 108.4 | 110.0 | 109.0 | 107.5 | 108.8 | 107.5 | 123.6 
Silk and rayon goods---..........-...--..--..-- -| 75.3] 74.2] 75.6] 767] 78.4] 79.8] 70.6] 79.9! 798] 70.1] 78.3 7.6 79.9 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing -...-.........--.-.--.--- -| 98.2] 95.4] 9&3] 99.2] 102.7] 105.9 | 108.6 | 109.2 | 110.2] 108.7 | 107.5 | 107.0 | 111.9 
HOSE Y 2200 enc ecncwoccceccccceseccccccencee- -| 69.9] 68.7] 67.90] 70.4] 73.6) 75.5) 78.5 | 748] 74.5] 73.9] 72.8] 71.6 73.6 
| ESS 86.2] 820] 83.5] 85.4] 809.9] 04.4] 95.3] 95.7] 99.6] 102.9] 102.3] 102.2| 107.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. -_-....-- -| 86.7] 83.0] 86.2] 91.3] 97.5 | 104.4 | 107.0 | 108.0 | 112.7 | 112.0] 109.6 | 108.0 | 715.0 
pS EE 101.4 | 98.2) 985] 97.4] 98.4] 98.2] 96.7) 94.9] 93.4] 92.4] 91.3] 90.6] 108.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
EA ie 93.0] 91.9| 95.7] 967] 97.8} 99.2] 99.3] 987] 97.2] 96.9] 95.9] 05.9] 101.6 
Carpets and rugs, Wool. ................-....-- 112.4 | 110.9 | 111.2 | 110.4 | 109.5 | 108.8 | 106.3 | 104.4 | 103.1 | 100.3] 97.9] 96.1 8&8. 3 
a a 76.4] 73.9| 76.9] 75.3] 70.7] &81.7| 82.2] 825] 81.7] 80.6] 70.1 | 78.0 68. 9 
Jute goods, except felts... .........--..--------|._-.... 73.5 | 101.3 | 104.6 | 106.8 | 106.1 | 108.0 | 107.8 | 105.2 | 102.3 | 101.2 | 106.4 | 105.7 | 107.5 
co ee ee 109.4 | 109.0 | 113.9 | 116.4 | 119.8 | 121.6 | 123.7 | 124.0 | 127.2 | 128.8 | 127.2 | 125.5 | 139.3 
Apparel and other finished textile products ?_____-- 145.6 | 142.5 | 131.7 | 131.7 | 131.4 | 135.0 | 141.9 | 141.7 | 138.0 | 136.6 | 134.6 | 134.9 | 132.9] 121.4 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified..-.....| ._____ 128.3 | 121.1 | 123.9 | 122.2 | 323.5 | 125.2] 125.3 | 123.9 | 123.1 | 121.8] 117.7] 116.1 | 115.8 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear__..............-- _| 101.6 | 96.9] 100.5 | 989] 99.1 | 100.2] 99.6] 96.5] 08.3] 93.1] 882] 87.9 20.9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s---.........-- 97.0] 90.2| 99.2] 102.4 | 105.9 | 107.0 | 108.8 | 107.9 | 111.1 | 109.8 | 109.0 | 105.1 96. 3 
. ) _.| 107.8 | 90.1 | 102.1 | 108.2 | 111.0 | 116.9 | 118.7 | 115.6 | 112.8 | 108.7 | 106.4 | 107.8 | 131.3 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ___ -- -| 154.0 | 140.4 | 135.9 | 136.0 | 142.4 | 154.5 | 153.5 | 147.4 | 144.8 | 142.1 | 146.0 | 145.0 120.6 
Corsets and allied garments-.................--- -| 93.4] 90.1] 942] 942] 93.9] 93.1] 00.5] 89.7] 90.1] 882] 86.8) 84.6 RX. 1 
RE ne ee a _| 92.6! 90.4] 79.3] 79.3] 86.4] 102.6] 101.9] 95.0] 88.2] 70.2] 95.1] 96.6 91.5 
CC ELLIE _.| 90.6] 82.9] 90.8] 93.1] 94.8] 96.4] 95.2) 01.6] 91.1] 87.1] 86.6] 829) 113.1 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads.........-.| ____. 156.7 | 132.8 | 126.9 | 124.7 | 125.7 | 132.5 | 130.5 | 144.6 | 151.6 | 166.2 | 169.8 | 158.0 |- 141.9 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc... -- 260.0 | 238.5 | 256.2 | 262.0 | 259.4 | 257.0 | 257.0 | 260.2 | 265.4 | 262.6 | 260.3 | 264.0) 214.9 
Se caticinlidcmivivicinentcasccecease 216 0 | 212.5 | 214.6 | 220.6 | 224.3 | 233.4 | 235.4 | 232.7 | 236.1 | 228.9 | 223.9 | 214.9 | 155.7 
Leather and leather products 3_....__....._......-- 104.8 | 103.8 | 100.6 | 99.8] 99.4] 103.0 | 104.7] 104.9 | 104.4 | 104.4 | 102.9 | 102.2] 103.1 | 918 
Sa a a a ae 91.91 90.7] 91.0] 91.6] 92.6] 92.0] 92.6] 91.6] 90.7] 86.6] 87.9] 8&8) O29 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. -.-..-...-- 96.3 | 94.4] 90.1 | 91.7] 97.3 | 101.3 | 100.8 | 101.8 | 103.0 | 103.6 | 101.5 | 100.8 | 96.0 
IS i 96.7 | 93.9 | 92.9] 921] 95.6] 97.2] 97.1] 9.4] 96.0] 94.7] 93.7] 95.0] 89.0 
Leather gloves and mittens___.........-------- 128.1 | 118.9 | 121.0 | 120.4 | 123.2 | 126.8 | 128.3 | 130.8 | 137.1 | 139.5 | 140.0 | 139.2 183.7 
i _| 153.9 | 141.0 | 147.0 | 145.8 | 158.6 | 163.9 | 164.7 | 166.5 | 176.7 | 178.1 | 179.9 | 175.0 | 161.2 
OE 161.1 | 152.0 | 140.8 | 130.3 | 126.0 | 125.0 | 123.5 | 123.9 | 128.4 | 133.3 | 133.5 | 127.7 | 187.5 | 123.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing._._._......---- -| 125.1 | 124.9 | 121.1 | 118.9 | 115.7 | 119.1 | 123.5 | 128.1 | 126.0] 115.3] 70.0] 78.61] 136.6 
een tceaaneenonooo* 139.7 | 143.4 | 142.3 | 181 | 132.5 | 127.2 | 124.7 | 23.1 | 130.6 | 136.1 | 138.5 | 130.8 | 121.3 
Condensed and evaporated milk... _........--- _| 155.9 | 161.8 | 162.1 | 154.5 | 148.2 | 140.4 | 137.9 | 134.6 | 132.5 | 126.4 | 140.7 | 146.6] 134.2 
TS Re OR 138.7 | 141.6 | 140.7 | 127.9 | 117.9 | 108.7 | 104.4 | 102.3 | 104.4 | 107.2 | 111.9 | 120.2 95.0 
ee... cock awersecace 123.8 | 123.6 | 119.0 | 116.1 | 121.3 | 122.5 | 122.5 | 123.2 | 123.9 | 124.8 | 123.5 | 119.9! 115.2 
a 16.6 | 149.8 | 146.8 | 139.3 | 142.3 | 144.8 | 140.4 | 142.1 | 137.6 | 141.5 | 140.7 | 136.2 | 141.0 
Cereal preparations..........................- 142.1 | 136.3 | 127.6 | 124.4 | 137.5 | 131.9 | 131.9 | 137.0 | 148.0 | 147.0 | 145.1 | 146.0 | 132.4 
SS SO Se 109.3 | 108.7 | 107.2 | 106.5 | 107.2 | 106.2 | 105.7 | 107.9 | 109.6 | 107.9 | 104.6 | 104.6} 110.1 
Sugar refining, cane........................-.-- _| 117.3 | 117.3 | 115.3 | 111.6 | 108.0 | 101.6 | 93.0 | 103.2 | 105.2| 88.4] 81.4] 86.9] 98.2 
FE A 83.4] 64.0] 86.7] 51.6] 44.0] 43.0] 48.2] 88.0] 154.8 | 211.1] 187.0] 76.9] 80.3 
ST 110.2 | 101.1 | 106.5 | 109.9 | 114.1 | 113.3 | 111.4] 114.3 | 117.9 | 114.9 | 112.1 | 1049] 112.8 
Beverages, nonaleoholic......... _........-.--| ____.- 154.2 | 138.6 | 125.8 | 117.4 | 112.0 | 106.7 | 105.4 | 106.0 | 108.5 | 109.2 | 108.3 | 113.2) 127.4 
Ce esneces .| 174.2 | 169.8 | 162.5 | 154.2 | 140.9 | 146.4 | 145.2 | 145.9 | 148.8 | 147.6 | 146.7] 150.2) 126.3 
Canaiog and preserving........ ..........-...|...___. 153.7 | 108.2] 67.9] 69.4| 59.4] 56.9] 60.8] 70.3| 86.2] 981/128.9)|182.2| 998 
Tobacco manufactures.......00.................... 92.3 | 91.6| 80.8] 90.2] 884] 87.5 | 92.2] 95.4] 96.1 98.3 | 97.6 | 95.8 | 93.5 97.2 
| SE SO a” a a _| 120.0 | 120.1 | 121.5 | 119.8 | 119.8 | 119.9 | 121.9 | 124.2 | 125.9 | 125.7 | 123.7 | 122.9) 123.8 
ee iisedidlietibiiskneindecesepesacan<ps~ | 77.3] 74.5| 74.7) 727] 71.8) 78.9] 828] 821] 843] 83.0] 81.4| 78.6] 83.9 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff.’ _- : 76.8 | 74.91 74.1! 73.2! 71.2) 76.5! 78.41 82.1! 85.41! 87.0! 85.6] 828) 91.2 
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TABLE A-6: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 























{1939 average=100) 
Annu- 
1947 1946 | al av- 
Industry group and industry — 
| | i | | —_ 
Sept. Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. . | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1943 
Pees Be Pe “Geen! Se Me ee! tee ‘eee Goes: Neieesr - tos Sail 

Paper and allied products ?__.................__.-. 143.5 | 143.0 | 140.7 | 143.4 | 143.5 | 145.0 | 145.9 145.6 | 145.7 | 144.3 | 141.7 | 140.0 122.2 
RE RE ET TREES: ECE .| 142.6 | 140.9 | 141.3 | 140.3 | 139.6 | 140.4 139.6 | 139.2 | 137.9 | 136.2 | 135.6) 1163 
DN a i te -| 150.4 | 149.7 | 153.6 | 153.4 | 154.1 | 153.7 153 0 | 153.6 | 153.4 | 150.5 | 148.8 133.1 
LT AE ER REE IN -| 136.0 | 132.7 | 136.6 | 137.6 | 137.6 | 138.0 137.0 | 137.7 | 135.4 | 131.1 | 129.2 116.9 
| | Shape gpa -| 161.8 | 160.5 | 164.0 | 168.1 | 174 4 | 175.8 | 180.0 | 176.9 | 172 4 1°86 | 165.0 118.9 
Pe GEE diceemetineeda siaitiauaiiaistanNNadiacdieandls -| 137.9 | 133.6 | 1390.9 | 141.6 | 146.6 | 148.2 148.5 | 150.4 | 148.8 | 144.9) 141.6] 129.3 

Printing, publishing, and allied mapepeeers _ ieee 130.7 | 129.8 | 128.8 | 129.1 | 128.6 | 128.5 | 128.2 | 128.1 | 127.2 | 127.9 | 126.6 | 125.0 | 122.3 100.8 
Newspapers and periodicals - - cee -| 120.8 | 119.8 | 119.7 | 119.0 | 117.9 | 116.9 | 115.7 | 114.0 | 115.2} 113.7 | 112.8 | 111.0 95,2 
i, Sn oi MD... ccassccneneoconences -| 137.7 | 138.2 | 137.8 | 137.2 | 138.1 | 138.4 | 139.4 | 139.5 | 139.5 | 138.3 | 136 6 | 135.2] 108.7 
oe ss t — a eae -| 124.0 | 119.8 | 123.3 | 124.6 | 124.5 | 124.7 | 124.9 | 123.7 | 124.7 | 123.6 | 121.9 | 120.1 98. 5 
+ cob tndiemindiodddcscimadnaséindicn -| 148.9 | 143.6 | 145.6 | 145.3 | 144.7 | 143.7 | 142.6 | 141.7 | 143.1 | 141.1 | 138.2 | 133.1 | 114.1 

Chemicals and allied products...............-..--- 195.2 | 199.1 | 199.8 | 188.5 | 194.8 | 196.2 | 197.5 | 197.1 | 195.6 | 192.5 | 190.9 | 187.2 | 184.0 | 254.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors................_-- ....--} 128.6 | 127.7 | 131.6 | 132.9 | 132.7 | 132.4 | 130.6 | 129.0 | 120.2 | 127.7 | 127.9 | 127.8 104.8 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides............. 185.6 | 187.2 | 190.9 | 194.4 | 196.7 | 198.2 | 196.9 | 197.9 | 196.4 | 195.4 | 193.84 190.0 | 166.1 
Perfumes and cosmetics................_...... 90.3 | 87.1 89.9 | 89.3) 93.5 | 99.7 | 103.3 | 105.6] 110.8 120.0 121.8 | 118.0 | 110.5 
Soap pdundnaeueounasende 113.5 | 113.1 | 114.7 | 112.2 | 112.4 | 113.2 | 111.2 | 107.1 | 105.5 | 101.3 | 100.8 | 104.5 98.0 
Rayon and allied products. i EER Pe 120.1 | 120.1 | 103.6 | 121.3 | 120.8 | 121.0 | 122.3 | 122.0 | 121.3 | 121.9 | 119.8 | 118.8] 107.9 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified.............| ___-- 179.2 | 180.8 | 182.1 | 180.3 | 180.1 | 179.1 | 178.6 | 178.6 | 176.7 | 173.3 | 169.8 | 167.6 167.7 
Explosives and Rihanna destdics indiana 190.0 | 176.6 | 190.9 | 191.8 | 192.1 | 191.0 | 188.3 | 184.9 | 177.4 | 174.6 | 178.2 | 176.9 | 1248 4 
Compressed and liquefied gases................]......-. 10.2] 156.4 | 159.6 | 155.4 | 152.6 | 149.7 | 151.1 | 147.9 | 144.0 | 146.0 | 133.6 | 143.7 | 160.2 
Ammunition, small-arms ...................---]......- 158.7 | 159.4 | 163.4 | 161.7 | 157.6 | 156.0 | 155.4 | 155.9 | 155.8 | 159.8 | 160.9 | 174.1 | 3614.0 
Fireworks ......._. iadibadbaduamednceiaasendivaaaia 175.2 | 905.3 | 247.6 | 253.5 | 243.8 | 228.5 | 231.0 | 258.9 | 208.7 | 305.9 | 200.2 | 272.5 | 2434.9 
AES LE LIE PL TNT 71.9) 63.6] 65.2] 72.3} 85.3] 99.0] 108.3 | 114.1 | 124.4 | 134.7] 115.3 | 85.6] 116.7 
ED LTE TT 114.6 | 198.6 | 114.4 | 136.3 | 146.2 | 153.4 | 148.8 | 136.6 | 122.8 | 117.7 | 117.1 | 118.7 | 120.9 

Products of petroleum and coal............- oe 153.4 | 154.1 | ysg.7 | 150.8 | 149.3 | 145.4 | 145.9 145.4 | 146.1 | 146.6 | 146.8 | 1478 | 117.6 
Se mitipenuensenschescoenseunt. enaitll 141.5 | 943.4 | 139.2 | 137.9 | 134.0 | 135.4 135.0 | 136.4 | 136.0 | 136.2 | 137.0 | 110.6 
Coke and byproducts._...... eoneapembacedaeall -awatin 125.0 | 395.1 | 123.2 | 321.4 | 119.2 | 119.1 117.9 | 115.3 | 118.45 | 118.9) 119.3] 113.6 
RE TEE Siti 93.5] 799] 73.8) 77.1 76.3 | 72.5 67.4 | 67.6) 72.5 | 82.6] 95.5 64.3 
Roofing materials.............................- 162.7 | 363.1 | 157.9 | 155.3 | 152.7 | 150.5 154.4 | 155.8 | 157.2 | 157.1 | 156.6 119.2 

. 

Rubber products BRL. RS ote ee Oa 178.5 | 178.2 | 178.2 180.7 | 184.5 | 193.5 | 166.5 198.8 | 200.1 | 198.8 | 1948 | 189.1 | 160.3 
Rubher tires and inner tubes_. i cieataidiiaad 216.6 | 212.3 | 217.0 | 220.0 | 227.0 | 231.4 235. 5 | 237.9 | 238.3 | 234.4 | 226.0) 166.1 
Rubber boots and shoes.._.__.........._.._.._.. | 126.5 | 134.4 | 143.9 | 153.6 | 158.4 | 160.1 156.5 | 154.8 | 151.0 | 144.0 | 141.5 160. 5 
Rubber goods, other | 152.8 | 148.0 | 163.2 | 156.3 | 168.4 | 170.2 172.8 | 173.4 | 171.3 | 167.9 | 164.3 154.1 

Miscellaneous tndustries... 177.8 | 173.5 | 170.2 | 174.4 | 176.3 | 179.8 | 182.1 179.3 | 183.2 | 182.0 | 180.2] 176.9 | 181.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and id 

UME OS GUINOIG,... go occ cocccoccencocceu leceoee 172.3 | 173.3 | 177.6 | 175.6 | 180.3 | 181.0 182.0 | 184.3 | 175.9 | 186.4 | 188.8 644. 3 
Photographic apparatus et] piped” 153.7 | 154.7 | 151.3 | 149.2 | 147.6 | 147.2 146.5 | 146.8 | 146.8 | 146.8 | 146.7] 168.9 
Optical instruments and op /hthalmic ‘goods. 164.6 | 167.2 | 173.7 | 177.6 | 179.9 | 183.4 187.9 | 188.5 | 185.7 | 185.4 | 182.0 | 235.0 
Pianos, organs, and parts_..............._.__. 130.4 | 136.7 | 139.8 | 139.1 | 139.7 | 142.) 136.5 | 324.7 | 129.9 | 127.0 | 124.0 131.3 
ih" | 143.6 | 134.7 | 130.4 | 127.5 | 127.4 | 123.7 114.2 | 129.9 | 134.9 | 130.4 | 126.3 83.8 
(A te a le an el it 72.3 | 68.0] 74.9] 7&4] 828) 85.8 $1.7 | 95.5) 93.0} 96.4] 96.3 98. 1 
Fire extinguishers OF end SS i SN hemes 196.8 | 203.0 | 206.7 | 203.6 | 210.7 | 225.0 214.7 | 219.6 | 213.3 | 208.2 | 212.3 | 767.9 

ie 












































! See footnote 1, table A-5. 
3 See footnote 2, table A-5. 


TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls 


[1939 average = 100} 


(Weekly) in Manufacturing Industries’ 













































































Annu- 

1947 1946 al av- 

Industry group and industry a 

Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar e Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | 1943 
ED intctativenéutidcedhebesuntnaide 337.2 | 322.4 | 313.9 | 319.6 | 312.2 | 310.7 | 314.1 | 310.6 | 307.3 | 306.2 | 208.2 | 292.8 | 290.3 | 334.4 
EE SE Oe EES 372.8 | 357.2 | 350.4 | 365.9 | 353.8 | 349.9 | 349.9 | 344.6 | 340.0 7.3 | 331.1 | 328.1 | 323.3 | 469.5 
eR tiininictindtheosdbubasuiedasdds 302.4 | 288.4 | 278.1 | 274.2 | 271.6 | 272.3 | 279.2] 277.4 | 275.3 | 275.8 | 266.0 | 258.3 | 258.1 | 202.3 

-—=— ——=—=—>=—]| =e =— = 
Durable goods | 

Iron and steel] and their products. . 325.7 | 314.4 | 304.4 | 316.1 | 306.7 | 297.5 | 204.2 | 287.9 | 287.9 | 276.2 | 280.8 | 273.7 | 273.6 | 311.4 
Blast furnaces, stee! works, and rolling mills... ...| 250.4 | 235.3 | 247.0 | 236.2} 219.8 | 212.8 | 209.3 | 208.9 | 193.9 | 208.7 | 203.2 | 206.3 222.3 
Gray-iron and semistee! castings............._.|........ 303.3 | 313.7 | 326.3 | 325.8 | 317.6 | 320.0 | 317.1 | 317.1 | 307.8 | 209.6 | 204.0 | 291.7) 256.7 
Malleable-iron castings. .......................|._...._] 312.5 | 314.9 | 329.2 | 324.7 | 313.4 | 310.0 | 307.5 | 302.8 | 283.8 | 204.4 | 292.5 | 287.5 | 273.4 
Stoel castings. Rear ett ee 313.2 | 315.1 | 321.8 | 316.6 | 308.9 | 304.6 | 293.0 | 302.8 | 315.4 | 315.5 | 291.0 | 297.5 | 484.4 
Cast-iron pipe ee ge eo Ee ee 281.5 | 202.3 | 310.7 | 309.7 | 281.7 | 287.5 | 282.1 | 286.7 | 259.9 | 262.4 | 253.5 | 239.9; 174.2 
Tin cans and other tinware _............._. ts Sen) 331.1 | 204.7 | 263.7 | 250.4 | 248.5 | 243.3 | 238.7 | 242.8 | 244.5 | 222.6 | 248.8 | 274.1] 161.6 
Wire drawn from purchased rods..............|... _.. 2F1.5 | 238.1 | 263.7 | 219.3 | 247.6 | 237.1 | 241.1 | 247.7 | 239.6 | 240.7 | 231.3} 231.8] 255.3 
2. Ra eee Pra Sere 268.8 | 270.8 | 270.3 | 255.5 | 270.5 | 279.8 | 254.9 | 273.8 | 261.7 | 261.7 | 265.1 | 270.9} 202.6 
Sr Siw 329.6 | 311.1 | 350.0 | 370.4 | 388.2! 408.0 | 407.0 | 405.1 | 404.7 | 389.9 | 368.9 | 364.6 | 279.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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‘ABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 



















































































[1939 average =100] 

Annu- 

1947 1946 al av- 

Industry group and industry erage 

Sept.| Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar./ Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| 1943 
-———- —_—_— = |, eee ee - ——_—-- _—--+--.e -_—_— ee 

Durable goods—Continued 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 

Sy citebds dhidgsgdunturebbanddbdewssedhbeoanes 325.9 | 315.0 | 347.7 | 340.0 | 361.4 | 362.8 | 355.6 | 361.3 | 360.8 | 348.8 | 355.8 | 346.8! 394.1 
NEO EE ET 287.9 | 296.4 | 304.8 | 306.3 | 301.2 | 300.2 | 208.6 | 291.9 | 286.2] 281.5 | 278.3 | 266.6] 245.8 
IL, ons cnalitibesdhdbiibdedewselacdunca 220.7 | 231.2 | 231.7 | 230.1 | 238.3 | 234.7 | 220.6 | 237.6 | 226.7 | 216.2 173.2] 106.7 158. 6 
Stoves, oi! burners, and heating equipment not 

oa oS Et ee Eee 280.9 | 274.9 | 282.6 | 279.4 | 276.8 | 281.8 | 274.0 | 277.9 | 264.8 | 265.0 | 258.9 | 247.5] 206.9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 

OT A: A <r eR TE 289.2 | 295.9 | 321.0 | 312.7 | 327.0 | 336.2 | 331.8 | 331.2] 312.7 | 328.4] 325.5 | 306.7] 353.8 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing__|______. 327.6 | 318.6 | 325.8 | 329.1 | 323.5 | 325.0 | 313.9 | 318.3 | 320.9 | 303.2] 300.7 | 289.3] 300.6 
Fabricated structura] and ornamental] metal- 

OS a Pere A EE ee 335.5 | 317.0 | 325.5 | 315.2 | 307.2 | 305.8 | 293.2 | 287.9 | 293.0 | 275.3 | 273.9] 274.8 | 364.3 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim...|_____.- 272.0 | 242.8 | 249.0 | 247.9 | 254.3 | 263.0 | 253.4 | 253.8 | 257.4 | 250.2] 247.9] 250.1 202. 6 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................]__._..- 291.3 | 281.5 | 303.7 | 302.3 | 289.5 | 284.5 | 287.2 | 277.4 | 272.9 | 270.3 | 253.9 | 246.2! 374.5 
meg PS eee ee 331.3 | 337.8 | 359.9 | 346.2 | 350.3 | 356.2 | 351.7 | 341.0 | 333.2 | 323.6] 318.6 | 306.1 | 497.6 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted ------ ....---] 291.3 | 297.7 | 300.5 | 302.7 | 290.5 | 289.9 | 293.6 | 202.9 | 285.8 | 205.5 | 261.9 | 279.9] &78.5 
Screw-machine products and wood screws__--..|______- 317. 327.8 | 345.5 | 346.1 | 355.5 | 362.7 | 354.8 | 355.0 | 341.3 | 349.6 | 349.0] 382.5] 48.0 
— barrels, kegs, and drums-.--.-.-.......-.-- ree =: —_? =e ge ae 240.7 | 237.0 | 232.4 | 231.9 | 237.2 | 223.0] 214.5] 242.3 

| Sink Se ee (eS ; 15. 6. 604. ’ 598.0 | 584.2] 573.5 | 568.0 | 569.9 | 553.2 | 573.2 |2, 881.7 

aS TOE Ie Fe 442.2 | 420.3 | 422.3 | 432.6 | 407.1 | 396.6 | 429.6 | 422.9 | 425.6 | 430.2 | 416.0] 408.1 | 397.2 488.0 
Electrical equipment. ___..................._- _..| 330.4 | 333.0 | 343.8 | 327.8 | 317.0 | 322.3 | 315.2] 317.2] 317.0 | 308.3 | 303.7 | 207.7 | 444.7 
Radios and phonographs a ee ee es 385.0 | 386.4 | 390.1 | 413.0 | 409.1 | 419.7 | 415.7 | 423.2 | 447.7 | 427.3 | 408.5 | 390.0 472.3 
Communication equipment-...............---- _..----| 438.5 | 437.0 | 445.0 | 349.3 | 350.0 | 524.3 | 528.1 | 530.3 | 535.8 | 521.3 | 521.5 | 504.9] 503.1 

Machinery, except electrical. ._...................- 442.6 | 426.7 | 420.7 | 434.6 | 429.5 | 423.0] 416.6 | 409.6 | 406.6 | 309.9 | 390.1 | 388.0 | 376.2] 443.7 
Machinery and machine-shop products. ---- sii _.---| 360.2 | 356.1 | 367.9 | 362.6 | 357.6 | 354.9 | 352.0 | 350.3 | 346.7 | 336.8 | 333.5 | 322.3 430. § 
— eo aE Sea 513.1 8.6 502.7 | 502.2 | 495.4 | 497.5 | 493.1 | 491.7 | 500.8 | 492.4 | 481.7 | 484.5] 758.3 

RS I ene ee 303.1 | 312.9 | 310.2 | 302.8 | 288.3 | 277.2 | 273.6 | 273.3 | 271.3 | 260.9 | 269.0] 254.1 256. 7 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors.....|_ __. 370.1 | 361.5 | 371.9 | 344.3 | 333.2 312 5 | 308.: 204, 9} 291.1 2x0 7 O77 2 | 260.8 On6. ( 
GE a a aa _ ...--| 250.8 | 239.9 | 262.6 | 263.6 | 269.7 | 275.6 | 278.9 | 282.7 | 200.7 | 285.5 | 201.9] 285.5] 503.4 
Machine-tool accessories. ..................___. _..----| 279.8 | 281.8 | 305.4 | 311.6 | 320.4 | 326.7 | 332.5 | 342.7 | 251.0 | 342.4 | 343.3 | 336.0] 577.8 
TT rier 333.2 | 349.6 | 370.9 | 363.7 | 351.8 | 353.2 | 347.3 | 337.3 | 321.7 | 301.1 | 208.3 | 200.5 230. 1 
Pumps and pumping equipment............._.|. ____. 475.1 | 479.2 | 494.4 | 490.7 | 485.2 | 489.6 | 485.3 | 466.5 | 467.8 | 451.1 | 452.8 | 440.0] 648.8 
Typewriters. _.._- Ph Rp ort | eee EA BES: 327.0 | 206.2 | 233.5 | 309.1 | 205.4 | 287.7 | 282.6 | 276.2 | 270.1 | 279.0] 261.6 | 248.1 143.8 
Cash registers, adding and calculating ma- 

aoe Sbsmindihhantntinasdmontel.cocecs 420.7 | 386.5 | 394.2 | 417.3 | 415.5 | 401.1 | 388.5 | 355.7 | 347.2 | 352.0 | 336.0 | 331.8 | 341.6 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domes- | 

_ ee eee ee 382.3 | 391.7 | 404.2 | 392.7 | 377.5 | 355.6 | 323.5 | 326.8 | 306.2 | 201.7 | 301. 287.9} 301.8 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_....|______ 251.7 | 327.8 | 207.4 | 280.2 | 206.0 | 296.0 | 287.6 | 278.1 | 273.0 | 260.5 | 255.0 | 243.1 | 282.3 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment.-_...|_ ____ 404.1 | 422.1 | 427.5 | 394.5 | 387.9 | 359.4 | 325.0 | 345.7 | 306.4 | 301.9 | 311. 203.3 | 264.5 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles... 501.5 | 482.1 | 483.0 | 560.3 | 561.3 | 565.3 | 556.9 | 558.2 | 562.6 | 571.2 | 531.1 | 542.3 | 524.1 | 3080. ; 
Locomotives............... andiuepeevigbocenes -|_......| 806.6 | 757.2 | 774.7 | 757.0 | 705.4 | 723.7 | 827.2 | 797. 876.0 | 836.8 | 805.6 | 846.8 | 1107.3 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.............|_____. 434.2 | 482.1 | 471.1 | 465.2 | 457.7 | 446.0 | 440.2 | 411.2 | 408.8 | 406.6 | 386.2 | 364.5] 457.¢ 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines_- i 637.6 | 622.4 | 621.5 | 639.2 | 657.2 | 662.2 | 667.8 | 668.7 | 683.3 | 680.4 | 681.3 | 663.9 | 3496.3 
Aircraft engines__--_...- ptintideccnesssccebeser .----| 518.6 | 485.1 | 481.5 | 477.0 | 487.6 | 479.9 | 506.8 | 535.0 | 533.7 | 484.3 | 530.2 | 507.8 | 4528.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. -.........._. ce 237.5 | 243.8 | 394.3 | 395.6 | 399.1 | 386.0 | 377.9 | 305.8 | 399.1 | 336.8 | 353.7 | 346.6 | 3594.7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..............-. .--| 385.7 | 379.4 | 383.6 | 363.1 | 349.0 | 349.5 | 327.6 | 318.5 346. 7 | 318.4 | 317.5 | 200.9 | 253.6 

} | 

RAI « cw csccccecemtawsotsscccccsncecscccces 376.8 | 340.1 | 348.8 | 357.0 | 329.0 | 343.4 | 347.7 | 337.3 | 321.1 | 328.9 | 325.7 | 324.3 | 330.3| 321.2 

Nonferrous metals and their products --_-. enecceree 344.4 | 332.9 | 326.6 | 346.2 | 349.0 | 354.0 | 359.0 | 360.0 | 354.8 | 356.3 | 345.3 | 338, 8 | 331.8 | 354.5 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous | 

SR ee ees laa 288.6 | 206.5 | 296.3 | 285.4 | 282.7 | 281.9 | 278.9 | 269.7 | 271.2 | 256.8 | 250.6 | 247.1 | 353.9 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous | | | 

metals, except aluminum_...................]...__- 249.0 | 260.1 | 279.7 | 283.4 | 204.6 | 200.4 | 307.0 | 301.4 | 301.9 | 200.0 | 286.6 | 284.7 | 353.4 
(|. =i ae spies 288.8 | 260.0 | 209.5 | 296.0 | 299.1 | 301.1 | 306.2 | 206.0 | 306.3 | 309.6 | 301.6 | 289.7) 238.4 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ find- lee 

cian hth iediindubetiitinecdatdbeccocacelsco uous 210.1 | 194.5 | 212.4 | 215.4 | 220.2 | 232.8 | 233.9 | 236.8 | 250.5 | 231.0] 235.5 | 237.3! 165.1 
Silverware and plated ware....................|...__- 287.0 | 281.0 | 200.4 | 287.4 | 284.1 | 286.5 | 279.5 | 279.2 | 275.8 | 261.4 | 257.5 | 250.9] 165.4 
Lighting equipment ........................... ..---| 267.2 | 270.1 | 289.4 | 295.5 | 283.6 | 288.9 | 207.5 | 285.7 | 272.5 | 271.2 | 264.6 | 260.6 | 207.2 
Aluminum manufactures__....................|.___.- 323.4 | 209.0 | 327.0 | 348.1 | 369.1 | 382.9 | 375.0 | 381.8 | 384.5 | 373.7 | 362.0 | 358.1 501, 6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified ____- ---| 287.5 | 276.2 | 282.0 | 278.7 | 274.6 | 273.4 | 275.3 | 277.4 | 281.9 | 278.0 | 280.8 | 261.7 | 277.7 

Lumber and timber basie products ?____......___- 385.7 | 387.3 | 359.8 | 374.9 | 351.4 | 323.4 | 310.1 | 310.7 | 292.4 | 200.6 | 284.7 | 200.0 | 285.2) 215.1 
Sawmills and logging camps...................|._..__. 430.4 | 397.4 | 412.2 | 384.7 | 350.5 | 334.5 | 333.4 | 309.2 | 306.9 | 305.7 | 315.0 | 309.8 | 238.3 
Planing and plywood mills....................]__.___- 362.9 | 345.1 | 366.5 | 350.5 | 333.9 | 323.3 | 318.9 | 311.5 | 308.6 | 291.3 | 204.8 | 280.8 | 197.8 

Pasi and finished lumber products ?________ 305.0 | 293.3 | 281.4 | 200.4 | 285.1 | 286.8 | 292.0 | 202.0 | 283.1 | 279.1 | 268.5 264.2 | 254:4 183. 9 
, — _ _ | aa Tai, 323.0 | 287.3 | 201.6 | 282.0 | 281.7 | 303.6 | 306.8 | 308.4 | 306.9 | 305.8 | 207.2 | 280.8 | 165.7 

POLL EE EE Hae 284.7 i 284. 78. ; 288.8 | 289.1 | 278.8 | 273.4 | 263.7 | 260, 249. RD. 

Wooden boxes, other than cigar................|...___. 305. 4 os HHH Le 08 4 284.7 | 281.0 | 278.5 279.7 |} 266.3 287 : 357 4 218 ; 
Coskets and other morticians’ goods.......__- ~~] 268.9 | 260.6 | 275.8 | 278.0 | 273.5 | 281.7 | 276.6 | 274.8 | 271.9 | 248.2 | 228.0 | 228.7! 159.3 
ESR ORR 408.0 | 392.7 | 391.2 | 387.6 | 370.3 | 355.6 | 343.3 | 347.7 | 326.1 | 314.6 | 313.8 | 312.7] 181.9 
Wood, turned and shaped... .............2..2.|.--.. 281.4 | 268.5 | 272.3 | 274.9 | 289.6 | 203.4 | 209. 5 | 283.0 | 280.9 | 263, 1 | 258.7 | 250.5} 175.5 

Stone, clay, and glass products ?_...............__- 306.8 | 299.7 | 285.9 | 208.2 | 286.9 | 288.8 | 285.7 | 278.4 | 280.0 | 281.6 | 274.8 | 271.3) 267.0] 189.1 
— aed a pt St iilbenndbdibenduaaéel- son 334.1 | 312.8 | 341.1 | 333.0 | 334.7 | 328.5 | 313.2 | 326.2 | 326.7 | 319.4 | 316.2] 310.3] 208.3 
S ASS pr ucts made from purchased glass.....|._____. 245.9 | 246.9 | 259.5 | 259.4 | 262.5 | 264.6 | 269.3 | 267.4 | 264.4 | 252.6 | 239.6 | 222.9] 165.9 
Brick. til -==-= a tente cokia nee 297.0 | 283.5 | 278.9 | 202.5 | 248.1 | 240.3 | 238.3 | 234.3 | 247.6 | 244.4 | 242.5 | 250.8] 156.5 
Pott , = y- hay i iiidermedescemeccesiaascess 284.9 | 276.4 | 278.9 | 276.4 | 257.0 | 253.0 | 247.2 | 247.1 | 245.3 | 242.2 | 248.5 | 244.3) 135.8 

ottery and related products._................|..._._. 330.4 | 308.6 | 322.4 | 323.8 | 317.1 | 315.2! 304.4 | 294.6 | 200.1 | 286.2 | 285.7 | 281.2! 191.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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‘TABLE A—7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
























































[1939 average = 100] 
Annu- 
1947 1946 al av- 
erage 
Industry group and industry 
| > 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept 1943 
— —_—| -- - — —|—_ — - SS ee ee — 
Nondurable goods— Continued 

Chemicals and allied products__...............-.-.- 395.1 | 383.6 | 378.7 | 373.3 | 381.5 | 378.3 | 377.5 | 372.6 | 362.9 | 357.0 | 345.0 | 335.3 | 320.1 422.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors........... eS Mae 232.0 | 229.1 | 233.9 | 234.1 | 231.7 | 230.6 | 222.0 | 216.4 | 214.7 | 208.2 | 204.8 | 201.7 162.9 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides............-|...-.--- 362.5 | 347.6 | 354.6 | 358.7 | 359.8 | 362.9 | 362.7 | 352.8 | 351.3 | 341.9 | 331.9 | 316.8 | 233.4 
lie ree eee 163.6 | 159.3 | 168.9 | 166.1 | 171.3 | 185.0 | 188.3 | 190.3 | 203.2 | 215.5 | 212.7 | 195.2 147.0 
EE SRE US SF Ee ee 234.9 | 223.3 | 233.2 | 217.2 | 215.9 | 214.8 | 208.3 | 199.2 | 195.7 | 170.8 | 169.0 | 173.2] 146.1 
Rayon and allied products.............-.....-.]-----.- 239.9 | 238.2 | 205.3 | 239.0 | 239.2 | 236.4 | 236.0 | 219.7 | 216.3 | 215.2 | 209.8 | 210.8 162. 5 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified.............]....--- 336.8 | 341.8 | 338.9 | 334.9 | 3290.5 | 326.8 | 323.5 | 321.0 | 313.4 | 301.3 | 204.0 | 280.6] 273.5 
Explosives and safety fuses. ...............----.]-..---- 353.4 | 324.9 | 341.1 | 333.8 | 310.6 | 315.3 | 307.9 | 320.3 | 209.2 | 282.7 | 292.4 | 202.9 | 1918.5 
Compressed and liquefied gases...............-.|-.-..--- 283. 5 | 277.3 | 284.7 | 269.5 | 265.9 | 253.9 | 258.4 | 248.1] 247.4 | 242.5 | 220.0 | 240.8 | 264.3 
pS Sea eee 349.7 | 355.7 | 358.9 | 351.7 | 336.4 | 333.2 | 334.1 | 332.3 | 326.7 | 332.3 | 326.2 | 339.3 | 6769.3 
0 a EE OE ees SAE 441.6 | 528.1 | 685.3 | 686.6 | 715.6 | 628.4 | 623.7 | 661.1 | 788.6 | 824.6 | 778.4 | 698.3 | 5981.9 
PO EEL EES Se TS! SSPE 185.4 | 162.1 | 169.0 | 184.7 | 208.8 | 253.9 | 280.7 | 295.0 | 326.8 | 341.3 | 277.7 | 196.5 201. 5 
| eee sea biblimttinhnnnadtehibiae 304.6 | 288.0 | 301.8 | 365.0 | 381.0 | 385.0 | 360.6 | 327.6 | 304.9 | 276.6 | 280.4 | 207.4 | 225.0 
Products of petroleum and coal_._.........-.-.-- .-| 302.4 | 297.2 | 295.6 | 286.2 | 275.7 | 265.2 | 262.1 | 256.8 | 253.9 | 250.9 | 252.6 | 252.7 | 257.3 184. 3 
,  §  — So a a eee. See 262.2 | 265.4 | 253.8 | 243.8 | 236.8 | 234.9 | 228.8 | 227.5 | 230.2 | 226.9 | 228.2 | 232.7 172.3 
Coke and byproducts_-__-.-.-..-- ioocbaliebahdpanbeniiowaedlioe 263.6 | 248.3 | 256.2 | 248.0 | 230.6 | 229.3 | 230.5 | 222.6 | 106.7 | 216.2 | 215.8 | 220.0 177.4 
CSS ees 197.6 | 169.5 | 159.0 | 147.6 | 144.2 | 121.4 | 114.5; 116.1 | 129.6 | 135.0 | 150.5 | 190. 107.0 
OO Ee ee ees Ree 363.7 | 357.7 | 339.5 | 336.3 | 323.4 | 312.8 | 314.0 | 313.5 | 309.8 | 313.8 | 303.5 | 298.6 197.2 
I itinmbipdsnibiligwoudedaad 368.6 | 357.0 | 352.7 | 361.9 | 367.2 | 383.9 | 374.3 | 385.0 | 386.3 | 392.2 | 377.4 | 361.3 | 363.9 | 263.9 
Rub tires and inner tubes--.-..........-...-- __----| 397.0 | 393.8 | 396.1 | 399.3 | 414.2 | 397.3 | 413.3 | 416.3 | 425.3 | 414.7 | 397.6 | 400.2) 265.7 
ES 267.6 | 289.1 | 317.1 | 331.2 | 333.3 | 321.7 | 328.5 | 322.5 | 318.0 | 295.4 | 249.6 | 285.2 268. 8 
ESET IE SE .------| 318.9 | 304.9 | 320.1 | 325.5 | 348.4 | 348.7 | 354.4 | 354.5 | 359.9 | 340.4 | 335.3 | 397.6] 255.8 
Miscellaneous industries_.................---..--.- 368.1 | 347.5 | 341.5 | 355.4 | 356.6 | 361.0 | 367.6 | 360.0 | 356.7 | 363.3 | 354.0 | 350.7 | 339.3 322. 7 

Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
Gre-oomare: Guupenens... .....................}....... 325.1 | 323.1 | 335.1 | 317.0 | 327.5 | 327.6 | 326.4 | 329.5 | 334.6 | 310.7 | 331.5 | 330.7 | 1140.5 
Photographic apparatus. -.....................- _.-..| 275.6 | 275.0 | 280.7 | 275.2 | 271.4 | 271.6 | 249.5 | 254.1 | 253.1 | 253.4 | 246.6 | 239.1 261.8 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods... |______. 302.8 | 309.1 | 331.2 | 331.2 | 324.2 | 334.5 | 334.3 | 344.8 | 346.3 | 437.1 | 332.8 | 322.1 368, 2 
Pianos, organs, and _ Sat Ee SESS 266.9 | 286.6 | 298.3 | 300.2 | 203.8 | 298.6 | 302.6 | 297.7 | 242.2 | 270.2 | 250.5 | 241.1 247.9 
Gamat: S608; GRE GER. « = 22ccccccceccee-s -----|.......| 306.5 | 292.6 | 282.9 | 277.6 | 275.0 | 269.7 | 246.7 | 236.4 | 285.6 | 208.6 | 280.1 | 260.4 142.8 
tn en dentbabbnebinbaeuencwend _..--.| 156.7 | 149.1 | 163.3 | 168.6 | 178.4 | 189.2 | 196.9 | 203.0 | 215.7 | 211.3 | 211.0] 214.1] 171.6 
EE Ae _-----| 414.6 | 427.9 | 420.0 | 396.9 | 380.5 | 410.0 | 409.7 | 425.9 | 438.8 | 431.9 | 415.8 | 414.7 | 1365.1 

| | 














1See footnote 1, table-A-5, 
2 See footnote 2, table-A-5. 


TABLE A-8: 


[In thousands] 


Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries? 












































| 
| 
1047 1 | =e 
Industry group and industry —_— -* mere te as ee | - ek 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug 1943 1939 
| 
| | | 
Mining: | | | | 
PINE shiik nrdpibasacs aan Ge 7.4, 65.2) 66.5) 67.1) 66.4) 67.7) 68.7) 69.1) 68.7) 68.7) 68.9) 68.1) 67.9) 71.2) &2.8 
Bituminous coal..............--. 331 327 303 | 329 326 308 332 335 336 326 334 | 334 | 335 337 386 | 371 
_ -_ (SP Sa 77.9) 79.0) 78.6) 79.8} 78.9) 79.0) 78.2) 77.3) 76.9] 76.0) 75.2) 74.1) 73.7) 72.8) 96.4) 88.2 
Sa ae 29.7; 29.9 29.8! 29.6 29.0) 28.4) 284) 27.3) 26.4] 26. 6| 27.5, 27.8] 27.7) 28.1) 32.2) 20.1 
pe pe | EE ae 24, 3| 24.2 24.3 24.3) 23.9) 24.2) 24.2] 242) 239] 23.3) 22.5; 21.8] 21.5) 21.2] 31.4) 238 
Lead and zine.............- 13.9} 14.8) 14.6 16.0) 16.0, 16.2) 16.5) 16.6) 16.5] 16.1) 15.5| 15.0) 14.9) 13.8) 190) 15.5 
Gold and silver __.........- 7.8 | ae. a Be? oe 8.0; 7.9 7.7 7.6} 7.3 7.2] 7.2) 7. 2; 7.3) «24.8 
Miscellaneous. -.._.......-.- 2.2 = 628 2 23 2.3 2.3) 22) 22 2.4 2.4, 23 2.4, 2.5 6.6, 40 
Transportation and public utilities: | 
Class I steam railways ?___.___- 364 |1,382 /1,388 |1,375 |1,365 [1,345 |1,825 /1,324 /1,332 /|1,353 /1,382 /1,376 |1,363 |1,371 |1,355 | 988 
Street railways and busses‘.._.| 251 253 254 253 253 | 254 254 25 254 252 | 253 | 252 252 252 227 104 
rr. _ Fras 616 | 614 | 605 506 | 404 599 | 504 | 588 586 | 583 | 577 | 575 | 575 402 | 318 
, | Raveetuyopeaged 37.6 37.8] 38.2) 38.5' 38.7) 30.3) 37.9, 38.3) 394) 40.4; 40.9) 41.5) 42.2) 42.1) 46.9) 37.6 
eer pogeras light and power........| 268 | 269 | 267 | 263 | 258 | 256 | 2h | 252 | 250 | 262 | 250 | 249 | 249 | 249 | 211 | 244 
vice: | 
Hotels (year-round).__..____._. 379 37 382 385 382 379 378 380 | 378 384 388 389 | 385 | 385 344 | 323 
Power laundries *__......._.... (°) ($) (°) (*) (°) (®) (5) () | (8 (*) (®) () | () | (8) 260 | 226 
Cleaning and dyeing *.......... OO); O!}/O)/010!)/ 90/08 19 | oO] Oo] ©] ©] O | w7 ors 



































1 Includes all employees unless otherwise noted. 


recent months are subject to revision without notation. 


earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 


Data for the two most 
Revised data for 


4 Includes private and municipal street railway companies and affiliated, 


subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies. 
5 Includes all land line employees excs 


“pt those compensated on a com- 





anownns ee Beer? *) 


SS a ean oe 


mission basis. Excludes general and divisional headquarters personnel, 
trainees in school, and messengers. 

¢ The change in definition from ‘‘wage earner” to “production worker” in 
the power laundries and cleaning and dyeing industries results in the omis- 
sion of driver-salesmen. ‘This causes a significant difference in the data 
New series are being prepared. 


? Includes production and related workers only. 

§ Includes all em loyees at middle of month. Excludes employees of 
switching and termina] companies. Class I steam railways inched those 
a no $1,000,000 annual revenue. Source: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
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TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries! 
[1939 average = 100] 
1947 1946 An- 
s nual 
Industry group and industry aver- 
Sept.| Aug.| July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. rv 
Mining: 

0 a a 81.4 78.7 80.3 81.1 80.1 81.8 82.9 83.4 83.0 82.9 83.2 82.2 82.0 86.0 
Bituminous coal. ....... ee ee 89.2 88.1 81.8 88.7 88.1 83.0 89.7 90.4 90.8 88.1 90.0 90. 1 90. 5 90.8 104.1 
Metal ere SS ee 89. 5 89.1 90.4 | 89.4 89.6 | 88.6] 87.6] 87.2] 86.2] 85.2] 83.9] 83.5 | 82.5 109.3 

[rom.... . 2. eee o-e-one----2-| 147.3 | 148.3 | 148.0 | 147.2 | 143.8 | 141.3 | 135.5 | 131.5 | 131.4 | 132.4 | 136.1 | 138.7 | 138.1 | 139.3 160.2 
Copper..............----+-......--| 101.8 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 101.8 | 100.2 | 101.5 | 101.6 | 101.5 | 100.4 97.8 04.6 91.2 90. 0 88 8 131.8 
Lead and zine As 89.6 95.1 93.8 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 104.4 | 106.1 | 106.9 | 106.4 | 103.4 99.4 96.3 95.6 | 89.0 122.1 + 
Gold and silver oe en 31.4 31.6 31.1 30.6} 31.4 31.9 | 32.2] 31.7] 31.3 30.7 29.6 | 28.9 29.0 29.1 29.4 
0 a Le 2 56.6 58.3 57.6 58.0 56.5 57.0 56.9 55. 2 54.7 59.6 60.9 59. 2 60.4 63.7 164.9 f 

Quarrying and nonmetallic............| 105.4 | 106.3 | 106.0 | 105.7 | 104.3 | 103.1 98.7 | 97.1 | 96.9 | 99.7 | 101.2 | 101.7 | 102.5 | 103.2 96. 2 

Crude petroleum production #._...__. 95.6 | 97.3 | 97.2) 95.5) 93.3} 92.6] 92.0] 91.7] 92.1 92.6} 93.0) 93.4) 93.9] 95.5 81.8 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Class I steam railways *................| 138.1 | 140.0 | 140.0 | 139.2 | 138.2 | 136.1 | 134.2 | 134.0 | 134.9 | 136.9 | 139.9 | 139.3 | 138.0 | 138.8 137. 2 
treet railways and busses ‘¢........_. 129.6 | 130.7 | 130.9 | 130.4 | 130.7 | 130.9 | 131.0 | 131.1 | 130.9 | 130.1 | 130.6 | 130.3 | 129.9 | 130.2 117.0 
Telephone. ................-.-.-.-.----| 191.1 | 193.8 | 193.3 | 190.4 | 150.2 | 127.2 | 188.4 | 186.9 | 185.2 | 184.6 | 183.4 | 181.6 | 181.0 | 181.1 126.7 
Telegraph ! nh ddipenintadibabideatts 99.8 | 100.5 | 101.5 | 102.3 | 102.8 | 104.5 | 100.7 | 101.8 | 104.6 | 107.4 | 108.7 | 110.3 | 112.0 | 111.9 124.7 

7 . lec tric light and power ~---+-------| 109.9 | 110.2 | 109.3 | 107.5 | 105.7 | 104.8 | 104.0 | 103.2 | 102.5 | 103.0 | 102.5 | 102.C | 101.9 ? 101.9 86.3 
rade: 

W holesale..... ... secdidithatmtinenintien 113.3 | 112.2 | 111.1 | 110.5 | 109.7 | 110.5 | 111.7 | 111.9 | 112.2 | 114.4 | 112.7 | 110.7 | 109.4 | 109.1 95.9 

Retail ocececenecececes--cceceee-----| 1123.3 | 100.3 | 110.2 | 111.4 | 111.3 | 111.5 | 111.2 | 100.6 | 110.5 | 126.6 | 117.4 | 112.2 | 100.8 | 106.6 99.9 
Food eS eS RS Ry os 112.6 | 131.5 | 113.0 | 113.7 | 113.9 | 113.7 | 112.8 | 111.2 | 108.5 | 111.9 | 108.6 | 103.7 | 103.5 | 103.6 106. 2 
General merchandise...............| 122.6 | 118.7 | 116.7 | 120.6 | 121.2 | 122.9 | 122.5 | 119.5 | 125.6 | 171.06 | 145.2 | 132.4 | 125.4 | 117.4 116.9 
Apparel ale — — 113.4 | 103.4 | 106.8 | 115.0 | 114.3 | 114.7 | 113.4 | 107.9 | 110.0 | 135.5 | 124.1 | 120.1 | 116.7 | 105.9 110.1 
Furniture and housefurnishings.. 87.5 | 85.8 86.0 5.1 84.6; 84.6) 84.4 84.3 | 84.3 | 90.4} 85.5) 83.1 81.5 79.5 67.7 
Automotive seccecpeepeseces| BOE | Weel | 9431 BAe 99.4 98.7 97.8 98.2; 98.3 | 100.2] 98.4 96.6} 95.5 94.4 63.0 
Lumber and building materials....| 124.6 | 123.1 | 121.4 | 119.4 | 117.5 | 116.3 | 115.5 | 113.9 | 113.4 | 116.1 | 116. 113.6 | 113.8 | 112.6 91. 

Service: 

Hotels (year-round) ....................| 117.4 | 117.6 | 118.3 | 119.4 | 118.4 | 117.5 | 117.3 | 117.7 | 117.3 | 119.1 | 120.2 | 120.6 | 119.5 | 119.3 106. 6 
Power laundries. _........ ............| 100.6 | 110.2 | 112.8 | 112.2 | 110.2 | 109.1 | 108.7 | 109.5 | 111.0 | 1106.9 | 109.9 | 110.1 | 109.9 | 111.6] 115.3 
Cleaning and dyeing.................. | 118.6 | 117.4 | 123.4 | 127.7 | 123.7 | 121.5 | 118.8 | 117.0 | 118.2 | 120.9 | 123.0 | 126.1 | 125.6 | 124.5 119. 6 

! See footnote legtable A-8. 4 See footnote 4, table A-8. 
3 Does not in@ude well drilling or rig building. 5 See footnote 5, table A-8. 
4 See footnote 3, table A-8. * Includes nonsupervisory workers and working supervisors only. 
al . . + 
TABLE A-10: Indexes of Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries’ | 
[1939 average =100] ; 
1947 1946 An- 
2 nua! t 
Industry group and industry aver- { 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov.| Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | AEE | . 
Mining: " t 
SD ide ets ple IIE: 211.1 | 200.3 | 171.8 | 104.6 | 186.3 | 155.5 | 206.2 | 184.7 | 202.0 | 212.3 | 182.3 | 199.9 | 194.0 | 193.3] 133.9 
OSS SR ee 270. 2 7.0 | 104.9 | 252.3 | 244.6 | 189.8 | 245.6 | 248.7 | 265.4 | 258.3 | 233.1 | 237.1 | 234.9 | 241.0 187.7 
eee 179.0 | 179.4 | 171.9 | 181.8 | 172.1 | 164.7 | 162.6 | 162.0 | 156.8 | 159.3 | 146.9 | 148.0 | 147.0 | 145.2] 166.9 
| SONS RE a Ea 208.7 | 305.3 | 205.4 | 309.4 | 284.7 | 254.1 | 246.7 | 240.3 | 229.4 | 239.7 | 238.6 | 252.4 | 253.3 | 253.5 | 247. : 
0 ES ae * ae 223.2 | 217.0 | 200.6 | 214.1 | 201.8 | 197.3 | 106.8 | 198.0 | 193.6 | 192.2 | 170.0 | 167. 163.1 | 164.1 212.5 : 
REE Ss See 203.6 | 207.8 | 198.0 | 228.1 | 223.3 | 224.7 | 222.2 | 226.2 | 221.7 | 220.1 | 192.1 | 188.5 | 188.0 | 172.1} 209.0 % 
ee RR SS ae 52.0 51.7 46.8 49.5 49.3 50.5 50.7 61.0 48.3 49.8 44.5 43.0 42.5 43.5 36. 9 : 
ie ga ig 102.6 | 105.3 | 99.1} 100.3) 958] 921/ 92.1] 85.3) 85.5] 93.3) 999); 99.9) 98.0) 103.5); 250.8 

Quarrying and nonmetallic... ---..... 258.5 | 250.6 | 251.2 | 251.3 | 241.7 | 233.2 | 213.7 | 205.6 | 204.8 | 221.9 | 222.4 | 227.6 | 227.9 | 225.1) 162.2 

Crude petroleum production #._.....__. 175.6 | 173.3 | 173.9 | 175.3 | 163.4 | 162.3 | 154.5 | 152.9 | 153.8 | 147.1 | 151.0 | 150.1 | 149.5 | 152.6 115.9 

Transportation and public utilities: 

“lass I 8 tea (*) (3) (3) (3) (@) (3) () (3) () () () @) (3) ( () ' 
son eden ent asses ©7777 | 224.1 | 225.2 | 222.1 | 222.1 | 220.0 | 218.8 | 218.6 | 219.5 | 216.1 | 213.6 | 210.9 | 212.6 | 207.9 | 211.2] 155.7 | | , 
Telephone. .........-. ee 309.6 | 306.2 | 302.2 | 292.5 | 202.9 | 136.1 | 267.2 | 269.4 | 267.5 | 264.5 | 273.0 | 269.2 | 265.0 | 267.6 | 144.9 
ee ee” 211.8 | 213.5 | 215.2 | 218.8 | 226.9 | 239.3.| 198.0 | 201.5 | 189.1 | 190.5 | 194.2 | 201.7 | 177.3 | 178.5) 150.3 
Fiectric light and power............... 183.1 | 182.9 | 178.4 | 177.5 | 168.2 | 166.5 | 160.8 | 163.7 | 159.5 | 161.6 | 157.6 | 155.3 | 153.3 | 152.4 109. 2 

Trade: * 

J wa Soe 203.3 | 198.2 | 196.5 | 198.0 | 191.4 | 190.8 | 191.6 | 190.4 | 189.7 | 197.2 | 189.7 | 184.5 | 182.8 | 177.3 127.0 

ANN ORE A 202.5 | 197.7 | 198.6 | 201.6 | 195.3 | 192.9 | 190.1 | 187.5 | 187.2 | 212.2 | 191.7 | 182.5 | 180.8 | 174.6] 120.6 

A Rs AOE A 209.3 | 212.2 | 213.8 | 212.1 | 206.0 | 202.8 | 109.9 | 197.1 | 189.4 | 194.6 | 185.7 | 174.6 | 173.6 | 177.2] 120.2 
General merchandise. .............. 219.8 | 212.0 | 214.1 | 218.9 | 212.3 | 210.4 | 205.6 | 201.4 | 208.4 | 277.2 | 225.0 | 204.8 | 199.0 | 188.1) 135.9 
a ly ate ce Rs Sas 203.4 | 183.4 | 192.5 | 207.4 | 200.9 | 200.7 | 194.6 | 184.1 | 188.2 | 230.2 | 207.6 | 201.5 | 197.8 | 176.2 133.9 
Furniture and housefurnishings ...| 150.8 | 155.4 | 156.1 | 157.4 | 151.9 | 148.1 | 146.6 | 143.8 | 144.1 | 165.7 | 148.6 | 139.8 | 139.1 | 129.7 86. 5 
Automotive eS i eet A ha A 188. 5 188. 5 184.8 184.3 177.7 175. 2 171.7 172. 7 170. 4 178.8 169. 3 166. 0 164.8 160. 1 84.7 
Lumber and building materials....| 232.5 | 220.0 | 218.8 | 219.4 | 209.9 | 204.0 | 201.3 197.7 | 193.4 | 200.5 | 191.9 | 190.9 | 190.0 | 186.1 120.7 

Service: 

ale ee ee 222.6 | 220.9 | 222.0 | 226.4 | 221.1 | 219.4 | 216.8 | 216.6 | 215.1 | 218.8 | 218.5 | 214.5 | 209.5 | 208.9 | 138.7 

ee EDN sacenansntinent 28.2 | 202.9 | 210.8 | 211.1 | 203.8 | 200.5 | 196.9 | 196.1 | 201.8 | 201.0 | 191.5 | 189.8 | 1887] 1884] 149.5 

Cleaning and dyeing .................. 220.7 | 208.9 | 228.2 | 241.9 | 231.5 | 221.7 | 214.7 | 204.7 | 213.8 | 219.5 | 217.0 | 225.7 | 225.6 | 216.9 165.2 

i , tab 4 See footnote 5, table A-8. 

8 See footnote 2 table A. * See footnote 6, iable A-9. 
* Not available. ’ Money payments only; additional! value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included. 


* See footnote 4, table A-8. 
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TABLE A-11: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency Group ! 












































Executive ? 
Government 
All branches Legislative Judicial 
Total Defense Post Office All other corporations # 
Year and month agencies ¢ Department ! agencies 
All areas (including outside continental United States) 
Os ssiibieedalinininndl 968, 572 935, 469 207, 978 319, 474 408, 017 5, 373 2, 260 25, 470 
aR EE ERLE 3, 183, 187 3, 138, 790 2, 304, 704 364, 092 469, 994 6, 171 2, 636 35, 590 
1946: September--.......- 2, 517, 864 2, 474, 982 1, 358, 426 424, 734 691, 822 6, 825 3, 075 32, 982 
OC ——— 2, 434, 057 2, 391, 478 1, 271, 976 425, 093 694, 409 6, 902 3, 061 32 616 
November. ....--.- 2, 400, 321 2, 357, 755 1, 229, 705 426, 177 701, 873 6, 896 3, 079 32, 501 
December.......---- 2, 614, 144 2, 572, 000 1, 176, 506 715, 421 679, 983 6, 806 3, 061 32, 277 
1947: January eo. As" Se 2; 279, 045 - 5 237, 128 1, 129, 710 426, 818 680, 600 6, 864 3, 066 31, O87 
February. ......--- 2, 256, 834 2, 214, 638 1, 104, 137 425, 754 684, 747 7, 080 3, 069 32, 047 
ee 2, 247, 289 2, 205, 082 1, 091, 197 426, 978 686, 907 7, 039 3, 061 32, 107 
TG pedaditheapoos 2, 215, 389 2, 173, 262 1, 058, 678 429, 507 685, 077 7,174 3,072 31, R81 
sc chmntabiniowes 2, 193, 091 2, 151, 264 1, 028, 043 435, 423 687, 798 7, 246 3, 071 31, 510 
/ SR ae 2, 168, 896 2, 127, 715 996, 238 437, 303 604, 174 7, 215 3, 061 30, 905 
i cor 2, 103, 246 2, 062, 275 936, 533 439, 617 686, 125 7, 254 3, 074 30, 643 
A ST 2, 067, 249 2, 026, 071 923, 080 442, 289 660, 702 7, 230 3, 404 30, 544 
September. -..-.-.--- 2, 020, 914 1, 980, 084 906, 989 425, 449 647, 646 7, 184 3, 406 30, 240 
Continental United States 
Ne ER ee 926, 636 897, 579 179, 380 318, 802 399, 397 5,373 2, 180 21, 504 
Ni RETR 2, 913, 486 2, 875, 880 2, 057, 648 363, 297 454, 935 6, 171 2, 546 28, 880 
1946: Septem ber-___------ 2, 198, 448 2, 163, 274 1, 074, 344 423, 331 665, 599 6, 825 8, 007 25, 342 
a 2, 118, 825 2, 084, 103 992, 574 423, 702 667, 827 6, 902 2, 803 24, 827 
Novem ber-.....--- 2, 084, 062 2, 049, 287 949, 115 424, 785 675, 387 6, 896 3, 010 24, 860 
December-..-...--- 2, 307, 993 2, 273, 572 906, 763 713, 160 653, 649 6, 806 2, 992 24, 623 
1947: January...-.....--- 1, 982, 584 1, 948, 312 868, 473 425, 425 654, 414 6, 864 2, 998 24, 410 
ES 1, 971, 647 1, 937, 231 854, 850 424, 339 658, 042 7, 080 3, 001 24, 335 
it 1, 964, 820 1, 930, 725 844, 818 425, 567 660, 340 7,039 2, 993 24, 063 
I tea a 1, 942, 834 1, 909, 052 822, 597 428, 090 658, 365 7,174 3,004 23, 604 
ee 1, 924, 560 1, 890, 920 796, 135 433, 996 660, 789 7, 246 3.003 2%. 201 
i RBERIIR SS 1, 905, 068 1, 871, 898 769, 268 435, 831 666, 799 7,215 2, 993 22, 062 
pF th RS Ee 1, 848, 469 1, 815, 222 718, 523 438, 110 658, 589 7, 254 3, 006 292 G87 
, EE 1, 815, 925 1, 782, 410 708, 681 440, 773 632, 956 7, 230 3, 332 22, 053 
September --.-.-.--- 1, 781, 773 1, 748, 530 704, 575 424, 005 619, 950 7, 184 3, 334 22, 725 


























1! Employment represents an average for the year or is as of the first of the 
month. Data for the legislative and judicial branches and for all Govern- 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported dircetly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 
ma R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Commission but differ 
from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 
steamship companies having contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
included by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 
substitute rural mail carriers, included by the Civi! Service Commission since 
September 1945; (3) include in December the temporary additional postal 
employment necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published 
Civil Service Commission figures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjust- 
ment to Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to 
convert temporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a 
name-count basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent 
months have been reported; (5) the Panama Railroad Company is shown 
under Government corporations here, but is included under the executive 
branch by the Civil Service Commission; (6) employment published by the 
Civil Service Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as 
of the first day of the next month. 

2 From 1939 through June 1943 employment was reported for all areas 
monthly and employment within continental United States was secured by 
deducting the number of persons outside the continental area, which was 


estimated from actual reports as of January of 1939 and 1940 and July of 1941 
and 1943. From July 1943 through December 1946 employment within con- 
tinental United States was reported monthly and the number of persons out 
side the country (estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure 
employment in all areas. Beginning January 1947, employment Is reported 
monthly both inside and outside continental United States. 

3 Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Re- 
serve banks, banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and the Panama 
Railroad Company. Data for earlier years include at various times the fol 
lowing additional corporations: Inland Waterways Corporation, Spruce 
Production Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Treasury Department. Corporations not included in this column are under 
the executive branch. 

4 Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal. and, 
until] their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and recon version emergencies. 

5’ For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. Employment figures include fourth-class post- 


masters in all months. Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-class post offices 
were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of being private em- 
ployees, are excluded here. ‘They are included beginning July 1945, however, 
when they were placed on the regular Federal pay roll by congressional action. 
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TABLE A-12: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group! 


{In thousands] 





Executive ? } 


. aT EEEEenennnrenne cee nnes Government 
All branches Legislative Judicial 
en Total Defense Post Office All other corporations ' 
agencies 4 Department ! agencies 


















































All areas (including outside continental United States) 
l 
REE Bites AP $1, 753, 121 | $1, 688, 684 $357, 628 $586, 346 $744, 710 $14, 765 $6, 691 $43, 011 
Bee Se céen . 4 8, 301, 467 8, 206, 767 6, 178, 743 84, 047 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 67, 209 
1946: September 551, 286 | 542, 388 286, 693 04,329 161, 366 2, 139 1, 106 5, 653 
0 Oe 5A, 372 £55, OAS 278, 705 96, 805 179, 448 2,194 1,190 5, 939 
Novem ber 524, 421 | 515, 284 255, 098 96, 836 163, 350 2, 127 1,193 5, 817 
December : 569, 003 | 550, 755 259, 348 137, 277 163, 130 2, 166 1, 190 5, 892 
1047: January. . 632, 509 §22, 987 246, 330 97, 190 179, 467 2, 369 1, 222 5, 931 
February 492, 218 482, 962 229, 269 04, 525 159, 168 2, 308 1, 090 5, 858 
March .... 514, 403 505, 040 244, 794 97, 002 163, 244 2, 365 1,140 5, S58 
epee . oa 505, 054 405, 509 231, 598 96, 444 167, 467 2, 440 1,178 €, 927 
May : 512, 961 503, 651 234, 047 95, 256 174, 348 2, 439 1, 181 5, 690 
June... 519, 555 510, 332 243, 430 93, 506 173, 391 2, 425 1, 149 5, 649 
July 508, 506 408, 956 220, 406 96, 591 181, 95¥ 2, 483 1, 329 5, 738 
August 485, 084 476, 612 218, 996 96, 145 161, 471 2, 421 1, 259 5, 692 
September 501,172 491, 654 228, 688 96, 051 166, 915 2, 448 1, 402 5, 668 
Continenta) United States 
| | 
1944 * $7, 728, 373 $7, 541,181 | $5, 553, 522 $862, 271 | $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, 187 
1946: Septernber.. 515,735 | 507, 581 | 258, 164 94, 031 155, 386 2, 139 1,072 | 4, 943 
October.......... 527, 569 | 518, 086 | 249, 624 96, 507 172, $55 2, 194 1, 154 5, 235 
Novem ber. . 488, 700 | 480, 294 226, 474 96, 538 157, 282 2, 127 1, 160 5,119 
December 632, 354 | §23, 818 | 230, 194 136, 878 156, 746 2, 166 1, 155 5, 215 
1047: January. . : 490, 368 481, 517 211,379 96, 869 173, 269 2, 3€9 1,183 §, 299 
February 450, 172 441, 602 | 192, 834 | 94, 203 153, 565 2, 308 1, 056 5, 206 
March 469, 854 461, 282 | 207, 247 | 96, 679 157, 356 2, 365 1, 105 5, 102 
April 462, 991 454,194 196, 756 | 96, 128 161, 310 2, 440 1,143 5, 214 
May sal 468, 696 460, 075 197, 324 94, 936 167, 815 2, 439 1, 145 5, 037 
June... ——s 472, 168 463, 608 203, 594 93, 195 166, 829 2, 425 1,114 6, 021 
July 465, 272 456, 356 185, 148 96, 260 | 174, 948 2, 483 1, 292 5, 141 
August 444, 567 435, 901 185, 563 95, 819 154, 519 2,421 1, 223 5, 022 
September. _. 458, 028 449, 241 193, 855 95, 705 159, 681 2, 448 1, 353 4, 986 




















' Data are from a series revised June 1947 to adjust pay rolls, which from pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey as of that date, adjusted 
July 1945 until Decem ber 1946 were reported for pay periods ending during the or the salary increases given in — 1945 and July 1946. Beginning Decem- 
month, to cover the entire calendar month, Data for the executive branch ber 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country are reported monthly by most 
and for the Panama R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Com- agencies. 


mission. Data for the legislative and Judicial branches and for al] Govern- 3 See footnote3, table A-11. 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. are reported directly to 4 See footnote 4, table A-11. 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. § Beginning J uly 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices 
1 From 1930 through May 1943, pay rolls were reported for all areas monthly. who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were private 
employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompensed 


Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported pay rolls for all areas and some 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. Pay rolls for areas outside ~ 4, retention of a part of the _ receipts. Both these groups were 
continental United States from June 1943 through November 1946 (except placed on a regular salary basis in July 1945 by congressional action. 

for the National Military Establishment for which these data were reported 6 Data are shown for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tables 
monthly) were secured by multiplying employment in these areas (see because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United States 
footnote 2, table A-11 for derivation of the employment) by the average are not available prior to June 1943, 
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TABLE A-18: Total Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 





















































Agency Group ! 
Federal 
District of ’ 
a Columbia Executive 
Year and month government Total Legislative Judicial 
All agencies Defense Post Office All other 
agencies? | Department é agencies | 
Employment # 
inkitisibiedened 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 99, 913 5, 373 424 
Gs secekdtedvscoucaeets 300, 15, 867 284, 853 278, 176 144, 133 8, 273 125, 770 6,171 506 
1046: September... ....---- 257, 448 17, 460 239, 988 232, 602 86, 307 7, 547 138, 748 6, 825 561 
SS i 250, 17, 501 233, 325 225, 862 81, 495 7, 495 136, 872 6, 902 561 
November..-.......-- 249, 811 17, 606 232, 205 224, 742 79, 085 7, 621 138, 136 6, 896 567 
December...........- 252, 539 17, 582 234, 957 7. 78, 383 11, 036 138, 163 6, 806 569 
1947: January. -...........- 246, 528 17, 795 228, 733 221, 293 75, 676 7, 819 137, 798 6, 864 576 
a 245, 769 17, 912 227, 857 , 206 75, 284 71, 618 137, 304 7, 080 671 
PE dtkadekucccusd 244, 991 18, 012 226. 979 219, 367 75, 304 7, 552 136, 511 7, 039 573 
( | eas 243, 715 17, 981 225, 734 217, 984 75, 052 7, 466 135, 466 7, 174 576 
Std iatienuaan ae npdl 241, 053 18, 024 223. 029 215, 210 73, 309 7,413 134, 488 7, 246 578 
| ee , 850 18, 512 219, 338 211, 554 71, 175 7, 309 133, 070 7, 215 569 
July buneesae 230, 274 17, 616 212, 658 204, 831 67, 968 7, 003 129, 770 7, 254 573 
(a a aa 223, 727 17, 805 205, 921 198, 099 65, 062 7, 342 125, 695 7, 230 502 
September. -.....-.-- 221, 721 17, 933 203, 7 196, 033 64, 651 7, 120 124, 262 7,184 571 
Pay rolls {in thousands] 

RR nisiadts~dadindddiwod $305, 728 $25, 226 $280, 502 8 ee. Ll ee $14, 765 $1, 200 
Weachidedsitncssdebanid 737, 792 32, 704, 908 685, 510 $352, 008 20, 070 $313, 432 17, 785 1, 618 
1946: September--...-.---.-- 65, 619 4,011 61, 608 59,277 21, 118 2,214 35, 045 2. 139 192 
ES 69, 896 4,242 65, 654 63, 250 21, 978 2, 285 38, 987 2, 104 210 
November. .........- 64, 607 4, 090 60. 517 58, 194 20, 758 2, 261 35, 175 2, 127 196 
Decsnber............ 67, 555 4, 189 63, 366 60, 993 , 205 3, 202 37, 586 2, 166 207 
1947: January............- 69, 701 4, 326 65, 375 62, 791 21, 003 2, 355 39, 433 2, 369 215 
( : 62, 981 4, 067 58, 914 56, 417 19, 062 2, 268 35, 087 2, 308 189 
TTI 64, 999 4, 140 60, 859 58, 295 19, 653 2, 272 36, 370 2, 365 199 
StS i cceidewnas 66, 094 4, 233 61, 861 59, 219 19, 443 2, 254 37, 522 2, 440 202 
icititaiinlanleiadies 67, 026 4, 251 62. 775 60, 135 19, 295 2, 231 38, 609 2, 439 201 
SR bidncecbbcansace 63, 389 4, 204 59, 185 56, 564 17, 837 2,179 36, 548 2, 425 106 
July Sey. eee ee 65, 091 3, 382 61, 709 59, 016 18, 632 » 206 48, O88 2 48% “10 
[SR A 60, 612 3, 188 57, 424 54, 804 17, 560 2, 283 34, 961 2, 421 108 
September. .........- 63, 576 4, 270 59, 306 56, 653 18, 031 2, 367 36, 255 2, 448 205 





























1 Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia 
Government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
executive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Include in December the ve gee! additional postal employ- 
ment necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil 
Service Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 
to Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert 
temporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name- 
count basis, the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months 
have been reported; (3) exclude persons working without compensation or 
for $1 a year or month, included by the Civil Service Commission from 
June through November 1943; (4) employment published by the Civil 


Service Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of 
the first day of the next month. 
? Beginning January 1942, data cover, in addition to the area inside the 


District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland and Virginia which 
are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metropolitan area. 

§Covers the War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, and 
until their abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies 
created specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

4 For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. 

5 bye | figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
the number of intermittent employees who were paid during the preceding 
month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay roll 
with pay during the ~ | at ending just before the first of the month 
for the legislative and judicia) branches, and (3) the number of employees on 
the pay roll with pay during the pay period ending on or just before the last 
of the month for the District of Columbia Government. 
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606 B: LABOR TURN-OVER 
TABLE A-14: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ' 
[In thousands] 
Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) 2 Type of pay 
Year and month ee ee | 
. Marine Coast Mustering | Family al- | Leave 
’ 
Total Army Navy Corps Guard Total Pay rolls ¢ out pay § | lowances ¢ mente?” 
1939 345 ee Se eee $331, 523 4 | a Ae SS 
1943... 8, 044 4 fj Gaels: Se et, a ea 11, 173, 186 | 10, 140, 852 |...........- = | | Seay 
1946: September. 2,474 1, 731 608 113 22 507, 851 377, 702 $90, 570 37, 572 $2, 007 
October —_ 2, 477 1, 738 596 121 22 607, 943 378, 853 64, 343 35, 650 129, 097 
Novem ber.. 2, 441 1,717 585 117 22 733, 071 345, 969 50, 617 35, 316 301, 169 
December . . 2, 204 1, 512 562 108 22 683, 036 320, 533 45, 315 33, 165 234, 023 
1947: January. . 1, 987 1,319 539 107 22 684, 875 307, 516 29, 967 29, 052 318, 340 
February. 1, 906 1, 254 525 106 21 648, 164 294, 040 18, 722 28, 004 307, 398 
March. 1, 834 1, 199 508 105 22 651, 478 284, 441 18, 292 26, 548 322, 197 
April 1, 777 1, 148 504 103 22 552, 071 , 296 17, 290 26, 085 244, 400 
May.... 1, 703 1, O82 501 99 21 370, 279 264, 033 15, 022 25, 814 65, 410 
June... 1, 631 1, 021 495 94 21 335, 261 262, 505 12, 265 24, 529 35, 962 
July 1, 502 990 490 93 19 338, 134 259, 172 12, 790 23, 922 42, 250 
August 5, 575 072 492 92 19 3°5, 048 250, 075 19, 498 24.016 50), 459 
September 1, 557 955 491 92 19 333, 409 250, 157 9, 632 23, 586 50, 034 
































1 Except for Army personnel for 1989 which is from the Annual Report of 
the Secretary of War, all] data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. 

2 Includes personnel on active duty, those on terminal leave, the missing, 
and those in the hands of the enemy. 


+ Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Philippine Scouts are included. 
‘ Pay rolls are for personne! on active duty or on terminal leave. Coast 


Guard pay rolls and Army pay rolls for 1943 represent actual expenditures. 
Other data represent estirnated obligations based on an average monthly 
personnel count. Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash pay- 


B: Labor Turn-Over 


ments for clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 

5 Represents actual expenditures. 

* Represents Government’s contribution. 
the pay rolls. 

? Leave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 73th Congress 
to enlisted personnel discharged prior to Sept. 1, 1946, for accrued and unused 
leave, and to present officers and enlisted personnel for leave accrued in 
excess of 60 days. Payment of present personnel while on terminal leave is 
included in the pay roll. Value of bonds (representing fece value, to which 
a be added at time bonds are cashed) and cash payments are 
ncluded. 


The men’s share is included in 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates! (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries 
by Class of Turn-Over 





Feb Mar. 


Class of turn-over and year 


Apr. 


May June July Aug. Oct. Dec. 





Total accession: 
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1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to 
those shown by the Dureea's employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 
are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, 
refer to a one-week period ending nearest the middle of the month. The 
turn-over sample is not so extensive as that of the empioyment and pay-roll 
survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing and pub- 
lishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are 
not covered. Plants on strike are also excluded. For the month of July 


a are based on reports from 6,900 establishments employing 4,500,000 
workers. 

2 Preliminary figures. 

3 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 

— to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 
quits. 

‘Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), 
and permanent lay-offs. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees), in Selected Groups and Industries ' 





Group and industry 





Lay-off 








Manufacturing * 


ll RS A ee eee — 
Nondurable goods- -_--.--- tinaacanitiie Se a 


Iron and steel and their products__.........--.-------- 


Blast furnaces, steelworks, and rolling mills....... 
GEEIPEIOR COSTED. 2. nc cccccncccccccesesccscesscccs 
Malleable-iron castings...........------------ auitied 
Steel castings - - Pe Pe eae 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. Se Saw ee ae 2 
Tin cans and other tinware......................- 


., || Se SS See ee 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Tools (except edge tools, ‘machine tools, files, and 
Sh canrobthsadtiietinugce=t dbaweggnthacuumees 

Hardware___--- lal 


Stoves, oil burners, and heating ‘equipment a ee 


Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 


(as ee oe ee 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. -__- 


Fabricated structural metal products. -_-.--...----- 


Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_......--.-.------- 
Pe I OE Blinn cet ccsanccubenbesacccnans 


EE ee ee ee 
Electrical equipment for industrial use__...._.._.- 
Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs_-___- --- 
Communication equipment, except radios____----- 


Machinery, exoent Glecttiedl...... .c-.-<.-.-+----..+-2--- 
ES RE ES ar 
Agricultural machinery and tractors--.....-...---- 
I Ed alain cnneninndiehenewresonmaen 
pe ee 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not 

elsewhere classified siti a: Oe 
General industrial machinery, except pumps seingeas 
Pumps and pumping equipment_...._.....------- 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles - - - 
Aircraft... _- ieuddaipeditwiiess 
Aircraft p arts, including engines SS eae 
Shipbuilding and dat cerskenboccasans SaaS 

CO EEE Se ee Se 


Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers. - —---- - — 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories- - ------------ 


Nonferrous metals and their products..............--- 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
SS EE LEELA 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys. 
Lighting equipment_. - ; 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum and 
cca Utctcabtichdantdeccnccscoss baa 


Lumber and timber basic ene ene 
Saw i itttttiskens+¢rectestanegercsccceccece 


Furniture and finished lumber products_____.______- 
Furniture, including mattresses and bedsprings_- 


Stone, clay, and glass products._...................-... 
Glass and ne nc cadeieceen 
Ga ce I Aa ae 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_................ ....-- 
Pottery and related products_..............._.__-- 


Textile-nill products.__............___ lit i cannetlniinge 
PR) 2S SE eae 
— foe rae 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and finishing - 
Hosiery, full- fashioned =) Se 
Hosiery, seamless __...........___. a od 
a ea aaa 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 

3 lS ae 


Appare! and other finished textile products... ._...._. 
Men's and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats. ______ 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and 

yg Ns RE 


Leather and leather products.....................__.. 
oo "es « - ER 


Food and kindred products_.......................--- 


feel 9 ee eT ea 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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608 B: LABOR TURN-OVER MONTHLY LABOR 
TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees), in Selected Groups and 
Industries '—Continued 

Separation 
Total acces- 
sion Miscellaneous, 
Group and tndustry Total Quit Discharge Layoff including mili- 
Aug? | July | Aug’ | July | Aug’? | July | Aug? | July | Aug*/| July | Aug?/ July 
1047 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 
a Manufacturing *—Continued i 
Tobacco manufactures.................--..-+--------+- 5.9 6.1 5.0 4.5 3.6 3.2 0.4 0.3 0.9 0.9 0.1 0.1 
Paper and allied products_................ 4.4 3.9 4.7 3.4 3.8 2.6 .4 .4 8 .3 .2 1 
iT Mo: cok chncodadpdseaceeden 3.6 3.6 3.9 2.8 3.1 2.1 4 .4 -2 2 2 1 
AE STEEL 6.7 4.7 7.0 5.1 5.8 4.0 6 5 5 5 1 a 
Chemicais and allied products... ............ 2.4 2.5 3.0 2.8 2.1 1.4 .3 3 5 9 1 2 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 2.7 3.5 2.9 2.2 2.4 1.5 3 .4 ol an » on 
Rayon and allied products._._. ; 2.1 1.8 2.3 1.9 1.7 1,2 .4 .2 1 3 on aD 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives. . 2.5 2.4 3.3 3.3 2.1 1.4 .3 .3 .8 1,4 -1 2 
Products of petroleum and coal.......................-. 1.4 1.9 1.7 1,2 1.3 -8 1 1 2 1 v1 2 
Petroleum refining..................... 1.2 1.8 1.6 1.1 1.2 a 1 - 2 os on 2 
EE a a Se 3.5 2.7 3.8 3.7 2.9 2.5 aw oe -5 .9 1 S| 
Rubber tires and inner tubes..................... 2.1 1.7 2.7 3.0 2.0 1.9 1 - .4 & oi 2 
Rubber footwear and related products. .__-. 6.1 4.1 5.4 4.3 4.9 3.7 a 2 .2 .3 o3 1 
Miscellaneous rubber industries... .. , 5.1 4.2 5.1 4.9 3.9 3.4 5 .4 6 1.0 om re 
Miscellaneous industries.............................- 3.9 4.3 4.1 3.2 2.9 2.1 .3 sn .8 .8 oi 1 
Nonmanufacturing 
Metal mining hiss ssleeadiods nadia A caeumsaumnn 5.7 5.9 6.4 5.3 4.7 4.1 3 .4 1,2 .6 2 2 
Iron ore 2.9 3.4 3.4 2.1 2.9 1.6 ai al a ‘7 3 .3 
Copper ore 6.7 7.3 6.4 6.5 5.8 5.7 4 6 oe fm : 4 
Lead and zinc ore 7.5 6.7 10.7 7.6 4.5 4.7 5 .5 5.7 2.3 (4) 3 
Coal mining: * 
Anthracite...... 2.1 1.7 1.9 2.2 1.2 1.5 (4) on .6 6 aa 1 
Bituminous coal - 4.7 4.4 3.2 3.0 2.7 2.5 o@ | .2 3 ot 1 
Public utilities: 
Telephone... * ———e (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (3) (5) (8) (8) (5) (*) 
Telegraph... scounens ; & 2.6) () 22) () 18) &® 1) © 3} & 1 






































! Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over information have been assigned industry codes on the basis of current products. Most 
plants in the employment and pay-roll sample, comprising those which were in operation In 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, 
mployment information 


for all employees is available for major manufacturing industry groups; for individual industries these data refer to production workers only. 


regardiess of any subsequent change in major products. 


* Preliminary figures. 


Labor turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees. 


+ For the month of July rates are based on reports as follows: Manufacturing: 6,900 establishments—4,500,000 workers. Mining: 500 establishments—234,000 


workers. 
4 Leas than .05." 
5 Not available. 


TABLE B-3: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees), for Men and Women, in All 


Manufacturing and Selected Groups,' July 1947 



















































































Men Women Men Women 

Total Separation Total | Separation Total Separation Total Separation 

- CeS-|— - acces- 

Industry group acces aesse Industry group acess 
8109 |Total| Quit | #" (Tota Quit siOD \Total | Quit | °" |rotal| Quit 
(Per 100 men (Per 100 women (Per 100 men (Per 100 women 
employees) employees) employees) employees) 

a en eee Se 

All manufacturing 4.81 43] 28] 5&7] 6.5 3.9 || Stone, clay, and glass products....__.- 4.4] 41] 26) 3.5] 5.3 3.3 
Durable goods... 4.9 4.5 3.0 4.2 5.1 3.2 
Nondurable goods 46} 39] 25] 62] 5.6 4.2 || Textile-mill products. _...........-.- 4.11 42] 290] 5&0] 55 4.2 
tron and stee! and their products... 4.2; 39] 28) 44] 52 3.4 a ~~ in other finished textile 4513.21 25] 59! 55 4.9 
Electrical machinery............. 28); 2.4] 15) 40] 50 2.9 Leather and leather products Jp 481 36!] 28] 69| 54 43 
Machinery, except electrical eee 3.5 3. 7 2. 2 3.8 4.0 2.8 Food and kindred products = Me +e 7.3 5.9 3.5 10.6 8.3 5.9 
Transportation equipment, except » Tobacco manufactures...............| 46| 31] 1.6] 7.0 5.2 3.9 
4 ey sncpecccococeccccoenccs . : ‘ : > $ ? : : . : - Paper and allied products.......____. 3.7) 3.1) 23) 461 45] 3.5 
yao Nenana bf pb Fe toe ween oe og iy : + + -4 || Chemicals and allied products.......| 2.3] 25] 1.2] 31] 33] 20 
Nonferrous metalsand their products.| 4.0] 4.7 2.5} 49] 5.7 2.8 Products of petroleum and coal 19/1 12 7122/1 25 23 
Lumber and timber basic products 7.8) 63) 52) 38) 58) 441) Rubber products............-- “| 9s] 33122135! 50] 3.6 
Furniture and finished lumber prod- , || Miscellaneous industries............. 3.5| 28] 1.7| 58] 41| 27 
nstitébbuenetdincavens one eS 8.3 6.7 5.2 6.2 6.3 4.7 





























1 These 
July are b 


Eprtor’s Norte: 

Turn-over rates for men and women will not be available for months after July 
1947, owing to curtailment in this part of the Bureau’s program. 
table B-3 will, therefore, be discontinued. 


Publication of 


res are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as some firms do not report separate data for women. Rates for 
on 6,800 reports covering 4,300,000 workers. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries! 


















































































































































Iron and steel and their products 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Total: Iron and steel 7 a a Gray-iron and semi- 
Year and month and their products mills” stee! castings 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 5 Ave. | Avg. AVE. - 
wkly. ANE hrly. | wkly. Ea 3 brly. | wkly. aw briy. | wkly. By briy. | wkly. Ave brly. | wkly. 7 hrly. 
earn | hours | S8FD- | C8 | hours | CAPD | CAM- | hours | CAFM- | CAPM | pours | COTM | earM- | pope | CAT | earM- | por. '| earn: 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°'"5 | ings | ings 3] ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average. .....- $23.86 | 37.7 | 63.3 |$26.50 | 38.0 | 69.8 |$21.78 | 37.4] 58.2 $27.52! 37.2] 73.9 |$20.88 | 35.3) 84.5 $25.93 | 37.1 69.9 
1941: January - --.---- 26. 64 39.0 | 68.3 | 30.48 40.7 74.9 | 22.75 37.3 61.0 | 31.07 40.4 76.9 | 33.60 40.2 86.9 | 30.45 41.2 73.9 
1946: August....---- 44.99 40.5 | 111.2 | 48.02 40.5 | 118.6 | 41.89 40.4 | 103.6 | 48.78 39.9 | 122.2 | 49.84 38.2 | 130.5 | 50.90 41.8 121.8 
September... - 45.39 40.3 | 112.6 | 48.36 40.3 | 120.1 | 42.34 40.3 | 105.0 | 49.29 39.7 | 124.1 | 50, 28 38.0 | 132.5 | 52.58 42.3 124.3 
October. ..-.-.-- 45.73 40.5 | 113.0 | 48.90 40.7 | 120.2 | 42.45 40.2 | 105.6 | 49.86 40.3 | 123.9 | 50.39 38.7 | 130.3 | 53.36 42.8 124.8 
November-.-.-- 45.7 40.2 | 113.9 | 48.62 40.2 | 121.0 | 42.87 40.3 | 106.5 | 49.91 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.82 38.8 | 131.0 | 52.78 41.8 126.3 
December. ---- 46. 96 40.9 | 114.8 | 49.57 40.8 | 121.6 | 44.24 41.1 | 107.7 | 49.67 39.8 | 124.8 | 48.59 37.0 | 131.4 | 53.98 42.6 126.6 
1947: January - ...--- 47.10 40.6 | 116.1 | 49.60 40.5 | 122.4 | 44.47 40.7 | 109.4 | 50.64 40.2 | 126.1 | 50.89 38.2 | 133.2 | 54.43 42.7 127.5 
February. ----- 47.29 | 40.4 | 117.0 | 49.74 40.5 | 122.9 | 44.67 40.4 | 110.7 | 50.33 40.0 | 125.8 | 50. 67 38.5 | 131.7 | 54.04 42.1 128.3 
March..-....-- 47.69 40.4 | 118.0 | 50.30 40.7 | 123.6 | 44.89 40.1 | 111.9 | 51,31 40.4 | 126.9 | 51.77 38.9 | 1383.3 | 54.49 42.3 129.0 
[_ es 47. 50 40.1 | 118.6 | 50.34 40.5 | 124.3 | 44.40 39.6 | 112.2 | 51.78 40.4 | 128.0 | 52.83 39.2 | 134.7 | 54. 57 42.0 130.0 
i-~-eneneer 48.44 40.1 | 120.7 | 51.72 40.5 | 127.8 | 44.88 39.7 | 113.0 | 53.71 40.3 | 133.3 | 56.26 38.9 | 144.5 | 56.34 42.6) 132.2 
(ee 49. 33 40.2 | 122.6 | 52.99 40.7 | 130.3 | 45.31 39.8 | 114.0 | 55.18 40.5 | 136.3 | 58.12 39.5 |} 147.2 | 56.7 42.3) 134.5 
/ Sea 49. 04 39.8 | 123.1 | 52.22 40.0 | 130.6 | 45.68 39.7 | 115.2 | 53.69 39.3 | 136.5 | 55.23 37.4 | 147.8 | 55.64 41.6 134.1 
August. ......| 49.21 39.8 | 123.8 | 52. 56 40.0 | 131.3 | 45.75 39.5 | 115.9 | 54. 51 39.6 | 137.6 | 57. 69 39.2 | 148.8 | 53.87 40.3 133. 2 
| i 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
| 
Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and Tin cans and other , ; | Cutlery and edge 
castings Steel castings fittings tinware Wirework | tools 
Cents Cents ents Cents Cents | | Cents 
1939: Average. .-_---- $24. 16 36.0 67.1 |$27.97 36.9 75.9 |$21.33 36.4 58.1 |$23. 61 38.8 61.1 |$25. 96 38.1 | 68.3 |$23.11 | 39. 1 | 60. 1 
1941: January.......| 28.42 40.2 70.7 | 32.27 41.4 78.0 | 25.42 40.5 62.6 | 25.31 39.8 63.9 28. 27 39.7 | 71.2 | 25.90 | 40.5} 65.2 
1946: August _......- 51.28 | 40.7 | 126.0 | 49.32 | 38.9 | 126.9 | 42.30 40.8 | 103.6 | 45.97 | 42.6 | 108.6 | 49.36 | 41.5 | 118.8 | 44.98 | 43.1} 104.3 
September... - 51. 50 40.7 | 126.6 | 49.28 38.3 | 128.6 | 43.67 40.7 | 107.1 | 46.22 41.9 | 111.1 | 49.89 41.3 | 120.7 | 46.83 | 43.0) 106.5 
October... ...-| 52.27 40.9 | 127.7 | 50.27 38.9 | 129.3 | 45.23 42.3 | 106.8 | 44.68 40.8 | 110.0 | 48.87 40.9 119.6 | 46.49 | 43.0; 108.0 
November... -- 51.74 40.4 | 128.2 | 51.87 39.9 | 129.8 | 45.92 43.0 106.7 | 42.68 39.1 | 109.7 | 48.94 | 40. 6 | 120.5 | 46.41 | 42.7 108. 6 
December. -.--} 51.35 40.3 | 127.5 | 51.72 39.8 | 130.0 | 46.17 41.8 | 110.3 | 44.79 40.8 | 110.4 | 49.28 | 41.0 120.2 | 47.50 | 43.3 109. 5 
| | 
1947: January -._.--- 52.92 | 40.9 | 128.8 | 50.68 | 39.0 | 120.8 | 49.51 | 43.9 | 112.8 | 44.30 | 40.0 | 111.1 | 50.05 | 41.3 | 121.8 | 47.10] 42.7) 110.4 
February- ----- 52.81 40.9 | 129.0 | 49.72 38.6 | 128.8 | 47.90 42.6 | 112.4 | 43.78 39.4 111.7 | 49.60 | 41.0 | 120.8 | 47.59 | 42.7) 111.8 
March.........| 52.72 40.5 | 130.0 | 52.23 40.0 | 130.5 | 48.71 43.0 | 113.2 | 44.905 40.3 111.6 | 50.50 | 41.2 | 122.6 | 47.85 2.9) 111.6 
ee 53. 52 41.0 | 130.6 | 53.01 40.4 | 131.1 | 48.41 42.4 | 114.2 | 44.85 40.1 112.7 | 49.79 | 40.7 | 122.4 | 46.84 41.6 | 112.6 
—J— 55.02 | 41.0 134.1 | 54.33 40.5 | 134.2 | 51.86 43.4 119.3 | 45.66 40. 2 113.8 | 49.72 39.8 125.0 | 46.94 | 41.1 114.1 
a 54. 36 39.8 | 136.5 | 56.18 40.5 | 138.7 | 52.27 43.0 | 121.5 | 47.61 40.3 118.1 | 52.19 40.1 | 130.0 | 48.85 41.9 116.4 
55. 08 40.4 | 136.4 | 56.25 40.3 | 189.5 | 49.65 41.4 119.6 | 51.34 41.5 | 124.1 51.85 39. 7 131.1 | 47.45 41,2 115.1 
August_...-.../ 51.68 37.7 | 1387.2 | 54.71 39.1 | 139.9 | 46.79 | 39.9 | 118.4 | 53. 57 42.5 125.9 | 51.45 39.3 | 130.5 | 46. 56 40), 2 115.8 
| 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
| Tools (except edge Stoves, oil burners, | Steam and _hot- Stamned » exam 
tools, machine . : and heatingequip- | water heating ap- | "pee anc enam- 
tools, files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies ment, notelsewhere| paratus and steam pace any and gal- 
saws) classified fittings B 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
1939: Average ..|$24. 49 39.7 61.8 |$23.13 38.9 59.3 |$25.80 38. 2 67.6 |$25. 25 38.1 66.6 |$26.19 37.6 69.7 |$23.92 | 38.1] 62.7 
1941: January... ._-- 29. 49 44.7 66.2 | 25.24 40.9 62.1 | 27.13 39.0 69.6 | 26.07 38.7 67.8 | 30.98 42.5 73.2 | 26.32 | 39.4/| 66.5 
1946: August... ..._- 46.91 42.4 | 110.6 | 44.88 41.7 | 106.9 | 46.00 40.2 | 113.8 | 47.16 40.6 | 116.1 | 47.81 40.3 | 118.6 | 45.53 40.5 | 112.5 
September... _. 47. 59 42.5 | 112.1 | 45.11 41.2 | 109.5 | 45.63 39.4 | 115.7 | 47.36 40.2 | 117.8 | 49.72 40.8 | 121.9 | 45.49 39. 6 115.0 
October...._..| 49.01 42.9 | 114.1 | 46.24 41.9 | 110.5 | 48. 64 41.4 | 117.4 | 48.89 41.0 | 119.2 | 51.45 41.1 | 125.2 | 46.83 40.7 115.0 
November.....| 49.03 42.4 | 115.8 | 45.65 41.3 | 110.6 | 48.06 40.7 | 118.3 | 48.64 40.6 | 119.9 | 50.83 40.6 | 125.3 | 46.10 39.7 116.1 
ecem ber. ...- 50. 02 43.3 | 115.6 | 46.42 41.7 | 111.3 | 49.68 41.4 | 120.2 | 49.61 41.3 | 120.1 | 48.78 39.9 | 122.2 | 48.30 41.1 117.6 
1947: January__.___- 50. 39 43.3 | 116.4 | 47.04 41.6 | 111.9 | 61.27 42.3 | 121.9 | 50.26 41.1 | 122.4 50.12 40.7 | 123.1 | 47. 57 40.5 117.6 
February.....- 49. 54 42.6 | 116.4 | 47.45 41.9 | 113.1 | 48.51 39.9 | 121.5 | 49.02 40.2 | 122.0 | 50.31 40.7 | 123.5 | 46.71 39. 6 117:9 
March........ 49. 93 42.9 | 116.3 | 47. 29 41.7 | 113.5 | 49.90 40.7 | 122.7 | 49.79 40.6 | 122.6 | 51.02 40.9 | 124.6 | 48.14 40.3 119.3 
April..........| 50. 48 42.9 | 117.6 | 47.90 41.5 | 115.3 | 50.22 40.6 | 123.6 | 50.11 40.7 | 123.0 | 51.63 40.6 | 127.1 | 48.44 40.3 120. 1 
 e__ 50. 86 42.5 | 119.8 | 49.15 41.7 | 117.9 | 49.92 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.38 40.2 | 124.9 | 51.39 40.1 | 128.2 | 49.96 40.1 124.7 
Be inneccccant Ob ae 42.4 | 120.7 | 49. 53 41.4 | 119.5 | 51.81 40.4 | 128.3 | 51.00 40.2 | 126.9 | 53.72 40.8 | 131.6 | 50.34 89.9 | 126.1 
| RRR 49. 40 41.0 | 120.4 | 49.22 41.1 | 120.4 | 52.45 40.3 | 130.1 | 50.65 40.0 | 126.6 | 52.74 39.6 | 133.1 | 50.11 39.3 | 127.4 
August ....... 50.10 | 41.0! 122.1 | 48.56! 40.2 | 121.0 | 49.93! 38.91/ 128.5 | 49.421 38.9 | 127.1 | 50.60 | 38.1 | 132.91 50.40! 39.5! 1:7.6 



























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-—1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con, 





Year and month 


1939: 
1041: 


1946: 


1047: 


1939 
1041: 


1046; 


1947: 


1939: 
1941: 


1946: 


1047: 


Average 
January 


August 
September 
October 
November. 
December... . 


January ...... 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July... 
August... 


Average 
January. 


August 
September 
October ..... 
November 


December. .... 


January j 
February..... 
March 

April 

May.. 

Tune 


| ORES ES 


August 


January...... 


August 
September. . .. 
October ......-. 
November... 

December... ... 


Iron and steel and their products—Continued 


— 

























































































Fabricated struc- |Metal doors, sash, Screw-machine 
tural and orna-| frames, molding | Bolts, nuts, wash-| Forgings, a and | products and| Steel —— kegs, 
mental metalwork and trim ? ers, and rivets stee wood screws = ms 
Avg. . Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. oily brly. | wkly. Es briy. | wkly. Lh hrly. | wkly. aul brly. | wkly. a 5 brly. | wkly. out hrly. 
CAT | hours | COrM- | earn- |» an earn- | earn- | pours | COFM- | CAT | pours | CAPD | CarN- | pours | CAPD | COrN- | hours | C2rD- 
ings Ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$27. 95 38. 5 se Re eR. _..-| $26. 04 37.7 69.0 |$29. 45 38. 4 , & & eee APTS ee Sa oe 
31.01 41.8 | adele GES Ia aie 29. 58 41.9 70.6 | 36.75 45.0 6 Eee SF tS Set BO eee 
48. 69 40.7 | 119.6 |$50. 23 41.2 | 121.8 | 46.41 40.4 | 114.3 | 53.94 40.0 | 134.9 |$50. 65 42.8 | 118.4 |$47.06| 41.7 113.0 
48. 85 40.6 | 120.3 | 62.13 41.1 | 126.9 | 45.70 38.9 | 116.7 | 54.22 39.5 | 136.3 | 50. 57 42.3 | 119.6 | 45.46 39.8 114.3 
49.74 41.0 | 121.4 | 51.58 41.6 | 124.0 | 46.89 39.7 | 117.6 | 55.86 40.4 | 138.3 | 52.13 43.3 | 120.4 | 47.02 41.1 114.4 
48. 06 39.6 | 121.3 | 51.45 40.8 | 126.1 | 48. 87 41.0 | 118.9 | 56.22 40.1 | 140.1 | 51.50 42.5 | 121.2 | 50.16 42.3 118.5 
51.10 41.7 | 122.5 | 53. 54 42.8 | 124.9 | 48.76 | 40.8 | 119.2 | 58.04 40.9 | 141.8 | 52.19 42.9 | 121.6 | 50.68 42.8 118.3 
49. 82 40.5 | 122.9 | 51.06 41.8 | 122.1 | 48.83 40.2 | 121.1 | 59.01 41.3 | 143.0 | 52. 21 42.7 | 122.4 | 48.41 39.9 121.8 
i. 40 41.0 | 123.0 | 51.21 41.6 | 123.0 | 50.46 41.2 | 122.2 | 59.78 41.5 | 144.0 | 51.99 42.5 | 122.4 | 50.95 | 40.9 124.6 
51.73 41.7 | 124.0 | 53. 56 42.3 | 126.8 | 50. 28 40.9 | 122.7 | 60.42 41.7 | 144.8 | 53.42 43.0 | 124.3 | 50.85 41.0 124. 2 
51.04 41.7 | 124.6 | 52.99 41.5 | 127.6 | 50.72 41.4 | 122.3 | 59.68 41.3 | 144.3 | 52.73 42.5 | 124.2 | 51.16 40.9 125. 2 
43. 07 41.8 | 126.9 | 56.06 42.9 | 130.7 | 53. 51 42.1 | 126.8 | 60.22 41.3 | 145.9 | 53. 37 42.3 | 126.2 | 51.75 40.5 127.9 
4. 00 42.0 | 130.6 | 54.83 42.2 | 129.1 4. 49 41.5 | 131.1 | 61.93 41.1 | 150.8 | 53.79 42.1 | 127.8 | 53.49; 41.0 130. 5 
53. 64 40.7 | 131.8 | 53.08 41.3 | 127.9 | 51.88 40.0 | 129.5 | 59.07 39.7 | 148.9 | 52.93 41.4 | 127.8 | 53.04 40.3 131.6 
55. 63 41.7 133.5 | 55. 09 41.5 131.9 | 52.06 40.0 | 130.8 | 57.86 38.6 | 149.1 | 52.38 40.8 | 128.4 | 53.38 40.3 132. 4 
' | | ' 
Iron and steel and J Machinery, except 
their products—Con, Electrical machinery electrical 
. Total: Electrical ler Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machinery, 
Firearms machinery | Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrical 
Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$27. 28 41.3 | 66.0 |$27.09 38. 6 70. 2 |$27. 95 38. 7 72. 2 |$22. 34 38. 5 58.1 |$28. 74 38. 3 75.1 |$29. 27 39.3 74.6 
35. 09 | 48.6 72.2 | 31.84 42.4 75.1 | 33. 18 43.4 76.5 | 24.08 38. 2 63.2 | 32. 47 41.4 78.4 | 34. 36 44.0 78. 1 
49. 86 | 40.4 | 123.5 | 47.49 | 40.6) 116.9 48.28 | 40.2) 120.2 | 41.54 39.8 | 104.4 | 49.71 42.2 118.1 | 50.99 | 40.9 124.6 
53. 30 42.3 | 125.9 | 48.31 40.8 | 118.5 | 49.24 40.5 | 121.4 | 42.63 | 40.0 | 106.6 | 50.60; 42.2 | 119.9 | 51.74) 41.1 126.0 
41.10 40.7 125.6 | 48. 28 40.7 | 118.6 | 48.92 40.3 | 121.3 | 42.88 40.1 | 107.0 | 51.36 42.7 | 120.3 | 52. 57 41.5 126. 6 
62 89 40.7 | 130.1 | 48.33 | 40.6) 119.1 | 49.12 40.2 | 122.1 | 43.42 40.3 | 107.6 | 50.48 42.0 | 120.3 | 52.06) 40.9 127.3 
53. 37 40.5 | 131.8 | 49.13 41.1 | 119.5 | 49.80 40.7 | 122.4 | 44.38 40.9 | 108.6 | 51.58 42.7 | 120.8 | 52.87 41.4 127.7 
54.15 41.3 | 131.2 | 48.63 40.5 | 119.9 | 49.64 40.3 | 123.1 | 42.33 39.4 | 107.4 | 51.48 42.5 | 121.3 | 53.12 41.4 128. 3 
54. 33 41.3 | 131.5 | 48.13 40.0 | 120.3 | 48. 08 39.7 | 123.2 | 41.72 38.6 | 108.0 | 51. 59 42.3 | 122.2 | 53.22 41.3 129.0 
55 09 41.7 | 133.5 | 49.07 40.5 | 121.2 | 50.28 40.4 | 124.4 | 42.37 39.1 | 108.2 | 51.52 42.1 | 122.6 | 53.82 41.5 129.8 
h4. 62 41.1 | 133.0 | 48.36 40.0 | 121.0 | 50.22 40.2 | 125.0 | 42.31 38.9 | 108.8 | 47.84 40.5 | 117.9 | 54.25 41.5 130.8 
56. 38 41.3 | 136.6 | 80.24 39.8 | 126.4 | 52. 65 40.1 | 131.4 | 44. 57 39.1 | 113.9 | 46. 52 39.1 | 118.9 | 55. 20 41.4 133. 4 
57. 54 41.6 | 138.3 | 51. 57 39.8 | 120.5) 54.04 40.5 | 133.5 | 43.98 38.2 | 115.1 | 49.62 38.8 | 127.7 | 56.30 41.3 134. 3 
6. 69 41.0 | 138.4 | 52.00; 39.8 | 130.8 | 53.84 40.1 | 134.4 | 46.17 39.6 | 116.6 | 50. 57 38 7 | 130.6 | 56.14 40.9 137. 2 
56. 65 40.8 | 138.9 | 51.61 39.2 | 131.6 | 53.64 39.6 | 135.3 | 44. 29 38.0 | 116.7 | 51.18 a9 131.6 | 55. 83 40.5 137.9 
~* © | 









































Machinery, except e 


lectrical—C ontinued 

















> ‘ Agricultural ma- ‘ 3 
pm | =. Engines and turbines Tractors ch liner, excluding Machine tools ww 1 acces 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$28. 76 39. 4 73.0 |$28, 67 37.4 76.7 |$32.13 38.3 83.9 |$26. 46 37.0 71.6 |$32. 25 42.9 75.2 |$31. 78 40.9 77.7 
34. 00 43.7 77.7 36. 50 44.1 82.7 | 36.03 41.5 86.8 | 29.92 39. 5 75.7 | 40.15 50.4 79.7 | 37.90 50.0 75.8 
51.15 41.6 | 122.8 | 51.95 39.0 | 132.8 | 51.01 39.1 | 130.3 | 48. 66 39.9 | 122.4 | 5407 42.0 | 129.1 | 56.89 41.8 136. 1 
51.05 41.2 | 123.8 | 55.26 40.5 | 136.5 | 51.21 39.3 | 130.2 | 50.42 40.4 | 124.7 | 54.45 41.9 | 130.0 | 58.7 42.5 138. 0 
51.91 41.6 | 124.5 | 55.388 | 41.1 | 136.5 | 52.28 | 40.2 | 130.2 | 50.34 40.4 | 124.5 | 55.61 42.6 | 130.6 | 58.7 42.6 137.8 
51.38 41.1 | 124.9 | 55. 87 40.5 | 137.0 | 5253 | 40.3 | 130.4 | 49.65) 39.8 | 124.8) 55.90 | 42.3 | 132.2) 58.08 42.1 138.0 
52. 62 41.8 | 125.7 | 56.88 41.5 | 137.1 | 51.99 40.1 | 120.7 | 49.75 39.8 | 125.1 | 56.66 42.8 | 132.2 | 59.71 43.2 138. 1 
52.78 41.7 | 126.4 | 56.08 41.0 | 136.8 | 51.96 39.5 | 131.5 | 49.84 39.9 | 125.0 | 56.17 42.2 | 132.6 | 58.43 42.5 137.9 
52. 61 41.5 | 126.7 | 56.37 41.1 | 137.2 | 51.96 39.3 | 130.5 | 51. 59 40.6 | 127.2 | 56.09 42.3 | 132.5 | 58.16 41.8 139. 2 
53. 10 41.6 | 127.5 | 56.92 41.2 | 138.2 | 52.99 40.3 | 131.4 | 51.78 40.1 | 129.2 | 56.46 42.3 | 133.4 | 58.40 42.1 138.9 
53. 31 41.6 | 127.9 | 57.27 41.3 | 139.4 | 54.73 40.3 | 135.8 | 51.93 40.2 | 128.9 | 56.06 42.0 | 133.4 | 58. 66 41.8 140.4 
‘444 41.6 | 130.7 | 58.74 41.2 | 142.8 | 56.95 39.9 | 142.6 | 53.18 40.0 | 133.0 | 57.13 42.1 | 135.7 | 58.92 41.7 141.4 
45. 53 41.5 | 133.6 | 60.20 41.2 | 146.0 | 56.96 39.4 | 144.7 | 55.80 40.8 | 136.8 | 58. 31 42.2 | 138.1 | 59.14 41.6 143. 2 
55.00 | 40.8 | 134.9 | 59. 51 40.3 | 147.7 | 57.40 | 39.8 | 144.7] 56.83 41.0) 138.5 | 56.78 | 41.6 | 136.6 | 58.42); 41.2 142.7 
55. 07 40,9 135.3 | 61.34 | 40.9 | 151.0} 5689) 39.4) 144.8 | 56.29) 40.8 139.2) 57.35; 41.0) 139.7 ; 57.43 | 39.9 144.7 
/ l 





















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 





Year and month 


Average....-.- 
January-...-..- 


1939: 
1941: 
1946: August_.....-.- 
September. - -- 
October. --...-.- 
November... 


1917: 
} RR SES 


July 
August... 


1939: Average....-.- 
1941: January--..-.--- 
1946: August........ 
September. - - - 
October. ...--- 
November... 


1947: 


[ES 
August........ 


1939: Average.__.___ 
1941: January....__- 
1946: August..._____ 
September. ._- 
October_...__- 
November... 
December..__- 


1947: 


Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
















































































































































































Cash registers, add- | Washing machines, | Sewing machines, | Refrigerators and re- 
Textile machinery Typewriters ing and calculat- wringers and dri- domestic and in- frigeration equip- 
ing machines ers, domestic # dustrial ment ? 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. - | Avg. 
wkly, | APS: | rly. | wkly. | AS®: | rly. | wkly. | oye: | briy. | wkly. | Q¢8: | hriy. | wkly.| S38 | briy. | wkly. | AY: | rly. 
| earn- h 4 earn- | €@rM- | hours | COFB- | CATD- | hours | C8FD- | CarM- | pours | CATB | earM- | pours | CaM: | earn | pours | earn 
| ings oe ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | ings | ings | “| ings | ings 4 ings 
| _ a SS ee as See 
| | | 
Cents Cents Cents Cents | « Cents Cents 
$26.19 | 39.8 | 66.0 $23.98 | 37.3} 64.3 /$30.38 | 37.2) 81.2). fo eee fern 2 Re 
30.13 44.6 67.7 | 26.40 39.1 67.5 | 34.78 41.4 5 | eae SS aS SRB ARS ee ee a 
48. 28 41.9 | 115.2 | 46.01 41.1 | 111.9 | 52.84 39.9 | 133.8 |$46. 30 41.2 | 112.4 |$52. 27 | 42.1 | 124.8 |$48. 46 39.7 22. 2 
49. 43 42.6 | 116.1 | 47.19 41.7 | 113.2 | 57.91 42.6 | 137.0 | 47.87 1.7 | 114.7 | 51.15 | 40.4 | 127.4 | 49. 54 40.1 | 123.5 
50. 26 42.9 | 117.3 | 47.89 41.9 | 114.3 | 57.34 42.3 | 136.6 | 49.60 42.7 | 116.1 | 52.63 | 41.2 | 128.2 | 49.71 40.2 | 123.7 
49.60 | 41.8 | 118.6 | 48.98 | 42.1 | 116.5 | 58.42 | 41.8 | 140.6 | 45.76 | 39.6 | 115.5 | 52.63 | 40.8 | 129.1 | 47.67 | 38.4) 124.1 
52.12 43.5 | 119.9 | 47.41 40.6 | 116.9 | 56.37 40.7 | 139.1 | 48.43 41.5 | 116.8 | 54,13 41.7 | 130.2 | 47.56 38.1 | 124.9 
53. 15 43.2 | 122.9 | 47.56 40.8 | 116.5 | 57.14 41.1 | 139.9 | 52.31 42.4 | 122.5 | 54.02 41.5 | 130.7 | 51.59 40.4 126.7 
53. 67 43.1 | 124.5 | 47.95 40.9 | 117.1 | 60.47 42.7 | 142.7 | 49.21 40.4 | 121.8 | 54.61 41.6 | 131.5 | 48.79 38.2 127.6 
53. 86 43.2 | 124.8 | 48.13 40.9 | 117.6 | 60.68 42.5 | 143.9 | 52.31 42.1 | 124.1 | 55. 28 42.0 | 132.1 | 51.09 40.0 | 128.1 
53.14 42.5 | 125.1 | 49.29 41.2 | 119.7 | 61.83 42.4 | 146.9 | 53.91 42.8 | 125.8 | 54.46 41.2 | 132.8 | 53.42 | 40 7/ 131.2 
54.10 | 42.6 | 126.9 | 50.75 41.6 | 121.9 | 61.68 42.3 | 146.8 | 54.89 42.5 | 129.1 | 56, 25 41.7 | 135.5 | 53.19 | 40.4 | 131.7 
54. 88 42.6 | 128.9 | 52.19 42.8 | 120.9 | 63.67 41.9 | 151.0 | 55.16 41.8 | 131.8 | 58.97 41.7 | 141.5 | 54.77 | 40.4) 135.6 
55. 40 41.9 | 137.1 | 52.09 43.8 | 118.0 | 63.38 41.5 | 151.9 | 54.85 41.6 | 131.8 | 58.43 41.0 | 1425 | 55,37) 40.8 | 135.6 
53. 16 41.2 | 129.2 | 51.22 40.6 | 124.6 | 63.27 41.3 | 152.2 | 52.61 40.1 | 131.9 | 56. 50 39.9 | 140.3 | 52,22 | 38. 5 | 135. 6 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Total: Transporta- | Aircraft and parts, | . Aine 
tion equipment, Locomotives Come, Rarer ont | excluding aircraft Aircraft engines a and 
except automobiles | engines _ was 
| | | | 
Cents Cents Cents | Cents | | | Cents | Cents 
$30.51 | 38.9 | 78.5 |$28.33 | 36.7 | 77.1 |$26.71 | 36.0 | 74.1 $30.34 | 41.5 | 74.5 $36.58 | 44.1 83.5 |$31.91 | 38.0 | 83.5 
35. 69 43.1 $2.8 | 34.79 42.8 81.4 | 29.57 38. 5 | 76.8 | 34.13 44.7 | 77.6 | 42.16 | 47.2 | 89.2 | 37.69 42.0 | 89.3 
| 
53. 91 39.7 | 135.9 | 57.27 39.8 | 143.9 | 50.23 41.1 122.3 | 53.85 40.7 | 132.3 | 56.08 | 41.4 | 135.4 | 54.41 38.0 | 143.1 
52. 65 38.8 | 135.6 | 57.92 39.6 | 146.2 | 49.38 39.9 | 123.8 | 53.73 40.6 | 132.3 | 56.93 | 41.9 | 135.7 | 50.91 35.7 | 142.6 
54. 32 40.0 | 135.9 | 60.63 | 41.6 | 145.6 | 51.75 41.8 123.9 53.81 40.6 | 132.6 | 57.31 | 42.1 | 136.3 | 53.96 37.7 | 143.2 
§2. 37 38.4 | 136.4 | 57.22 | 39.9 | 143.3 | 52.46 41.2 | 127.2 | 52.53 | 39.6 | 132.6 51.06 | 37.2 137.3 | 51.47 35.7 144.1 
55. 35 40.6 | 136.2 | 59.99 | 41.5 | 144.5 | 52.24 41.5 | 126.0 | 53.46 40.4 132. 5 | 56.89 | 41.9 | 135.7 | 57.21 40.0 | 143.0 
54. 48 40.2 | 135.6 | 55. 64 39.8 | 139.7 | 52.17 40.6 | 128.3 | 52.59 39.8 | 132.1 | 56.15 | 41.4 | 135.7 | 57.05 40.2) 142.0 
54. 34 39.7 | 136.7 | 56.97 40.4 | 141.1 | 53.42 41.3 | 129.2 | 53.41 40.1 | 133.2 | 54.77 | 40.7 134.4 | 55.37 38.4 | 1442 
54. 25 39.8 | 136.2 | 51.68 37.4 | 138.4 | 53.67 40.8 | 131.5 53. 22 39.8 | 133.8 | 53. 02 39.4 | 134.4 | 56.59 39.9 141.8 
54. 29 39.8 | 136.3 | 52.20 37.2 | 140.2 | 53.51 40.9 | 131.0 | 52. 54 39.6 | 132.6 | 53.77 39.7 | 135.3 | 56.97 39.9 142.6 
55. 31 40.2 | 137.6 | 59.09 40.2 | 146.9 | 54.80 41.4 | 132.3 | 62.42 | 39.5 | 132.8 | 54.7 39.6 | 138.3 | 57.91 40.4 143.3 
55. 59 40.1 | 138.7 | 59.10 40.0 | 147.8 | 55.76 41.1 | 135.6 | 52.58 | 39.2 | 134.1 | 55.44 | 38.8 | 142.8 | 57.79 40.7 } 142.1 
56.10 40.1 | 140.0 | 59. 27 39.6 | 149.7 56. 83 41.7 | 136.4 | 54.48 39.7 | 137.2 | 56.19 | 39.2 | 143.5 | 57°03 39.6 | 144.1 
56. 36 39.7 | 142.0 | 61.89 40.9 | 151.5 | 52.18 38.8 | 134.0 | 55.18 40.1 | 138.4 | 56. 58 | 39.2 | 144.3 | 58.09 39.3 | 147.2 
| | | { | 
Transportation 
equipment, except Nonferrous metals and their products 
automobiles—Con. 
A 10b j 
ee Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- | Alloying and rolling | 
Motorcycles, bicycles, metals and their | ion cohmaey of | 8nd drawing of | Clocks and watches 
and parts wroducts > ne us etals | nonferrous metals om — 
E " os oS ° except aluminum 
| l | | | 
Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | | | Cents | | Cents 
scaliban ihideds as ees 35.4 92.9 |$26. 74 38.9 68.7 $26. 67 38, 2 69.9 |$28.77 | 39.6 | 72.9 22, 27 37.9 | 58.7 
ee | ee eae 37. 69 38.9 96.9 | 30.47 41.4 73.6 | 29.21 38.7 75.5 | 35.96 44.0 | 81.8 | 23.90 | 38.9 | 61.4 
$49. 30 40.6 | 121.5 | 53.80 39.2 | 137.3 | 48.00 40.8 | 117.7 | 47.85 40.2 | 118.9 | 51.59 40.8 | 126.6 | 42. 75 41.1} 103.9 
50. 95 41,2 | 123.8 | 53.37 38.5 | 138.5 | 48.55 40.7 | 119.2 | 48.65 | 40.3 | 120.8 | 51.39 40.7 | 126.4 43.68 | 41.0) 106.4 
53. 24 42.6 | 125.0 | 53.41 38.8 | 137.6 | 48.92 40.9 | 119.5 | 47.80 40.0 | 119.6 | 51.93 40.7 | 127.5 | 44.81 | 41.6 | 107.8 
52. 39 41.2 | 127.0 | 53.83 38.6 | 139.4 | 49.24 40.9 | 120.4 | 48.25 39.8 | 121.2 | 52.21 40.6 | 128.7 | 45.46 | 41.6) 100.3 
55. 23 43.2 | 127.8 | 54.98 39.4 | 139.5 | 50.40 41.7 | 121.0 | 49.75 41.1 | 121.5 | 53.69 41.7 | 128.6 | 45.39 | 41.4 | 109.6 
50. 29 40.5 | 124.0 | 54.13 38.9 | 139.0 | 49.91 41.0 ; 121.7 | 49.39 40.4 | 122.7 | 53.45 41.3 | 120.3 | 43.83 | 39.7 110.3 
50. 40 40.1 | 125.8 | 54.29 38.8 | 139.9 | 50.12 41.0 | 122.2 50. 04 40.6 | 123.4 | 53.92 41.5 | 130.0 | 44.88 41.0 109. 6 
52. 43 41.4 | 126.7 | 45.45 39.7 | 139.6 | 50.26 41.0 | 122.6 | 50.66 40.9 | 123.9 | 53.68 41.2 | 130.2 | 44.83 40.7 110.1 
52. 36 41.3 | 126.9 | 54.14 38.5 | 140.6 | 50.30 40.8 | 123.4 | 51.05 40.8 | 125.2 | 53.45 40.9 | 130.5 | 44.71 40.4 116.8 
54. 60 41.8 | 130.7 | 55.96 38.3 | 146.3 | 51.15 40.6 | 126.0 | 52.87 41.4 | 127.8 | 53.01 39.8 | 133.0 | 45.07 | 40.1} 112.4 
55. 52 41.4 | 134.1 | 57.48 | 38.7 | 148.5 | 52.06 40.5 | 128.6 | 54.20 41.6 | 130.3 | 55.10 39.7 | 137.9 | 45.82 | 40.0] 114.5 
56.35 | 42.3 | 133.3 | 56.44 | 37.7 | 149.6 | 51.16 | 39.6 | 129.0 | 53.85 | 41.4 | 130.2 | 54.54 | 39.2 | 138.1 | 44.58) 39.0) 114.2 
55. 01 41.0 | 135.2 | 56.07 37.3 | 150.1 | 51.35 39.7 129. 4 | 53. 82 40.9 132. 2 | §2. 72 38.1 | 138.5 | 45.20 | 39.1 115.2 





See footnotes at 
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C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 





MONTHLY LABOR 





Tasie C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmauufacturing Industries '—Con. 





Year and month 


1999: 
1941: 


1vS0: 
1941: 


1946: 


1947: 


1939: 
1041: 


1946: 


1947: 


A verage 
January 


: Atulgust........ 


September. ... 
October ....... 
November... 
December... . 


: January...... 


February ..... 
March. ......-. 
April 

May.. 
June... 

Sl bis nbdcel 
August —— 


Average 
January 


August 


Septem ber... 


October ...... 


November... . 


Decem ber 


January 
February..... 

ier 
April 


) ese 
August ...... 



















































































































































































Nonferrous metals and their prod ucts—Continued Lumber and timber basic products 
| Jewelry (precious 
| Silverware and plated Aluminum manu- | Total: Lumber and Sawmills and 
py ms “ ware Lighting equipment factures ? timber basic products} logging camps 
| — 
| Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Ave. Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Ave. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. hay brly. | wkly.| A¥8- | rly. | wily. Ave. | irly. | wkly.| A¥R- | hriy. | wkly.| AYE. | hriy. | wkly.| AYe- hriy. 
earn | Pours | earn- | earn- coe earn- | earn- om earn- | earn- oo earn- | earn- nm earn- | earp- | O03, | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
| o* Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$26. 36 39.4 66.0 |$26. 03 40.7 64.3 |$25.73 37.1 69.3 |$27.49 | 39.3 69.9 |$19.06 39.0 48.9 |$18. 29 38.4 47.6 
26.43 | 39.1 66.4 | 27.37 41.4] 66.6) 28.19] 39.3 71.7 | 32.85 | 42.0) 78.2) 20.27] 388.9{ 52.1] 19.50] 38.4 51.0 
46.72 42.7 | 108.8 | 52. 67 45.2 | 116.6 | 45.40 | 30.0] 116.5 | 46.73 | 39.7] 117.6] 38.78 | 41.8] 92.8 | 37.75 | 41.4 91.1 
48.93 43.5 | 112.4 55.48 45.9 | 121.0 | 46.10 | 39.1 | 117.8] 47.82] 39.5] 119.7 | 38.73 41.4 | 93.5 | 37.69] 41.2 91.5 
49.91 43.8 | 114.6 | 56.42; 46.1] 122.2} 45 92] 39.1 | 117.5 | 46.04] 39.4] 119.2] 39.21 41.9 | 93.6) 37.84 41.5 91.3 
49.31 42.6 | 114.9 | 55.70 45.2 | 123.4 | 47.13 40.0 | 117.8 | 48.15 | 40.0} 120.4 | 37.74] 40.6] 93.1 | 36.37] 40.2 90. 6 
51.76 44.6 | 115.2 | 58.27 46.8 | 124.9 | 46.74 39.5 | 118.4 | 48.34] 40.6] 121.1 | 38.79] 41.7 | 93.1) 37.05) 41.1 90.1 
48. 84 42.4 | 115.7 | 57.86 | 46.2) 125.4] 47.91 39.9 | 120.0} 48.11 40.0 | 120.4 |} 39.11 40.6 | 96.2 | 37.41 40.0 93. 5 
48. 37 42.1 | 115.4 | 57.34 45.6 | 125.8 | 48.92 40.4 | 121.0 | 47.60 39.2 | 121.3 | 41.18 42.1 97.9 | 39.89 } 41.8 95. 4 
48. 47 41.7 | 116.7 | 58.35 45.7 | 127.8 | 47.59 | 39.4 | 120.9 | 48.71 40.1 | 121.3 | 40.31 41.0] 98.3) 39.12) 40.6 96. 5 
47.09 41.0 | 115.9 | 58.01 45.6 | 127.5 | 47.63 39.2 | 121.5 | 48. 55 39.7 | 122.1 | 41.01 41.4 99.0 | 39.81 40.9 97.2 
7.52 40.5 | 118.0) 58 50 45.8 | 127.8 | 50.87 39.5 | 128.2 | 48. 62 39.2 | 124.2) 43.06 42.0 | 102.5) 41.95 41.7 100. 6 
47.34 40.7 | 117.6 | 58.97 45.7 | 129.2 | 50.44 38.7 | 130.5 | 49.20} 39.0 | 126.7 | 45.04 42.8 | 105.3 | 44.14 42.5 104.0 
44.44 39.0 | 115.4 | 58. 86 45.3 | 129.7 | 47.97 | 36.8 | 130.6 | 48.47 | 38.2 127.6 | 43.57 | 42.2 | 103.3 | 42.86 42.1 101.8 
46. 40 39.8 | 117.9 | 57.30 44.1 | 130.0 | 49.34 37.6 | 131.3 | 49.67 39.4 | 126.7 | 45.26 | 43.2 | 104.8 | 44.50 | 43.1 103. 4 
| Lumber and timber Stone, clay, and 
basic products—Con. Furniture and finished lumber products glass products 
Total: Furniture 
Planing and Caskets and other , Tota): Stone, clay, 
plywood mills end finished lum- Furniture morticians’ goods Wood preserving and glass products 
| ‘rr products 
Cents | Cents Cents Cents Certs Cents 
..|$22. 17 41.1 54.0 |$19. 95 38. 5 51.8 |$20. 51 28.9 00 as ee ee éobalewiubelendgetduls<enead $23. 94 37.6 63.7 
.| 22. 51 40.5 55.4 | 20.90 38.7 54.0 | 21.42 39.0 BEE Rastmbeclssonasdhiucnscclanmpadbeetetonalscaneus 25.02 | 37.4 66.9 
42.17 42.9 | 98.2) 40.09 41.9 | 95.7 | 40.85 41.7 | 98.2 |$40.74 42.0 | 96.6 |$36. 84 41.2 | 89.4) 43.23 40.7 106. 3 
42.04 42.2; 99.5) 40.86; 41.8] 97.7 | 41.62| 41.6] 100.2 | 42.74 42.8 | 100.2 | 38.01 41.5 91.7 | 44.03 40.5 108.7 
43.49 | 43.2) 100.5 41.73 42.2) 99.0) 42.42] 41.8) 101.4 | 42.66) 42.5) 100.3 | 38.24 41.6} 91.9) 44.46!) 40.6 109.6 
41.86; 41.8] 100.4) 41.62]; 41.7 | 99.9) 42.41 41.4 | 102.4 43.14 41.5 | 103.5 | 38.90} 41.8] 93.1] 44.91 40.3 111.4 
44.12; 43.4] 101.4] 42.49; 42.2) 100.7 | 43.04 41.6 | 103.4 | 45.02} 43.2)! 103.7 | 38.66) 42.0) 921) 45.89! 41.0 111.9 
44.11 42.5 | 108.9 | 42.41 41.8 | 101.5 | 43.35 41.5 | 104.6 | 45.02 42.7 | 105.2 | 37.55 40.4 92.2 | 45.58 40.5 112.8 
45.13 42.9 | 104.9 | 42.80} 41.9 | 102.2| 44.20} 42.0] 104.9 | 44.79 42.1 | 106.0 | 38.49} 40.9} 94.0/| 45.49] 40.1 113.3 
45.10} 42.8) 105.4) 43.00] 41.7] 103.1 | 44.33 41.9 | 105.9 | 45.67 | 42.3 107.7 | 38.90 40.8} 95.3 | 46.38) 40.5 114.4 
45.90 | 43.3) 105.9 | 42.87 41.5 | 103.2) 43.99 41.4 | 106.4) 45.49 | 42.1 | 107.7 | 39.78} 41.4 96.0 | 46.49 | 40.5 114.9 
47. 65 43.5 | 100.7 | 43.45 41.5 | 104.6 | 44.21 41.2} 107.4 | 46.88 | 42.2] 110.8 | 41.66 43.0 96.9 | 47.24 40.3 117.3 
48.84 44.1 | 110.7 | 44.24 41.7 | 106.1 | 45.04 41.6 | 108.5 pe 4 42.2 | 111.1 | 41.14 41.8 | 98.4 | 48.54 40.8 119.0 
46.568 | 42.6 | 100.3 | 43. 54 41.2 | 105.8 | 44.12 | 40.9 | 107.9 | 45. 40.8 | 110.3 | 41.05 | 42.0] 97.8 | 48.01 40.1 119.8 
48.58 | 43.8 110.7 | 44.06} 41.2) 106.9 | 44.53 41.1 | 108.6 | 46.20 | 41.3 | 111.2 | 42.28; 42.2) 100.1 | 48.96 | 40.5 120.9 
Stone, clay, and glass products— Continued 
Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and 
Glass and glassware | fom purchased glass Cement terra cotta related products Gypsum 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
mle OS ea eee me $26.67 | 38.2] 69.9 ($20.55 | 37.8| 54.3 |$22.74| 37.2] 62.5 |......-]_.....-]_...-- 
8 OO 6 ee ee eee 26.82 | 37.9] 7090/ 21.74) 36.9) 58.7| 22.92); 36.4] 63.5 /......./.......]....... 
43.14 | 39.4) 109.5 ($39.60; 42.1 91.7 | 45.63 | 42.3) 107.9 | 40.67] 40.0) 101.2 41.34) 38.5 107.9 |$50.45 | 47.2); 106.9 
45.20; 39.5) 114.7) 38.88; 40.5] 93.8) 47.03 | 42.9 109.7) 41.28; 40.3 | 102.0} 41.33 | 38.2) 108.6) 50.46) 46.6) 108.4 
45.71 39.4 | 116.1 | 40.20) 40.9/ 96.4) 46.02) 42.41 108.5 | 42.25 | 40.9; 102.7 | 41.89 | 38.4) 109.6] 52.04) 47.8] 108.8 
40.72; 30.2) 119.4} 41.35) 41.2] 97.7) 46.18 | 42.2 109.5) 42.08; 40.3 | 103.5) 41.56; 37.9 | 110.0] 50.89| 46.2; 110.2 
47.96 | 39.9) 120.3 | 42.53 | 420; 90.8) 46.12/ 42.4; 109.0) 42.57] 40.7] 104.0/ 42.82/ 38.6/ 111.0] 51.39; 468] 109.6 
47.78 | 39.4] 121.4] 42.36) 42.0/ 99.3] 43.79) 40.6) 107.9 | 42.22) 40.3 104.1 | 41.97 37.7) 112.1] 61.49) 46.2] 111.4 
46.85 | 38.6) 121.6] 41.58 | 41.7} 100.0] 44.67/ 41.5] 107.7 | 42.35} 40.0 | 105.6 | 42.69/ 37.2) 114.9] 51.14) 45.9] 111.4 
48.45 39.6) 1226/ 40.75 | 41.1} 90.1) 45.12; 41.6] 108.5 | 42.78); 40.1 | 106.3 | 44.26/ 38.3) 115.7/| 51.95} 463] 112.2 
48.88 | 39.7] 123.2] 40.69!) 40.6/ 100.2) 45.82/; 42.1] 108.9) 42.58) 39.7} 106.2| 44.42/ 38.9] 115.2/ 50.45] 45.2) 111.6 
48.66 | 30.3 | 123.9] 41.04) 40.8/ 1028) 44.46} 30.3 113.2) 45.77) 40.6) 112.3 | 45.45] 38.9) 117.1 | 52.05) 45.8) 113.5 
50.42; 40.0 | 126.4 | 42.93) 40.8] 105.3 51.50] 427 | 120.8} 45.66) 41.0] 110.9) 45.78/ 38.7] 118.6 | 52.55) 45.3) 116.1 
49.34 | 38.6 | 128.1 | 41.55 | 40.0 | 103.8 | 51.72] 41.9 | 123.5 | 45.25 | 40.5 | 111.3 | 44.86 | 37.9 119.2] 55.12; 46.0] 119.8 
60.40 | 30.5 | 128.0 | 42.52 | 40.6 | 104.8 | 52.98 | 42.5 | 124.4 | 46.16 | 40.9 / 111.9) 46.48) 38.8 | 120.1 | 55.41 | 45.3) 1224 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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REVIEW, NOVEMBER 1947 


TaBLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 




































































































































































Textile-mill products and other fiber 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued manufactures 
Total: Textile-mill 
Marble, granite, slate Cotton manufactures 
Lime . Abrasives Asbestos products products and other - 4 
Year and month and other products fiber manufacfures except smallwares 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. —7 
wkly. | AY® | rly. | wkly. | ye | hriy. | wkly. | @yi8 | hbrly. | wkiy. | AY®: | rly. | wkiy.| AS®: | hrly. | wkiy.| AS" | hrly. 
earn- ee earn- | earn- | pours | earn: | earn- | pours | earn: | earn- | }0.,7:| earn- | earn- |) ¥: | earn- | earn- | 01): | earn 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings Urs | ings | ings 8! ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
De A Qe eee BL ea! 2 2 2) are ee ee $24.43 | 39.0) 62.7 |$16.84 | 36.6 | 46.0 $14.26] 36.7 33. 9 
fa A alae Rome = | & «| * 9 See! RRR! /SERER 27.26 | 41.3] 66.0} 18.01 | 36.9] 48.8/ 15.60] 37.2 41.9 
1946: August........ $45. 27 46.6 | 96.7 | 43.68 | 43.0) 101.0 |$46.63 | 39.9) 116.8 | 49.56 43.5 | 113.9 | 37.00 40.1 92.4 | 34.81 39.8 87.5 
September....| 45.66 | 46.9] 97.4 | 42.64) 41.6) 102.2 | 45.35 38.0] 119.4 | 49.19] 429] 114.5 | 37.54] 40.0] 94.0] 35.35] 308 88. 8 
October._.....| 45.12 | 46.6] 96.6 | 44.18 42.9 | 102.6 | 45.11 38.1 | 118.5 | 49. 86 42.0 | 118.7 | 38.09 | 40.2] 94.8 | 35. 57 39.9 &9. 2 
November. --..| 45. 69 46.2 98.8 | 42. 76 41.6 | 108.4 | 48.45 | 39.9 | 121.4) 50.18 41.9 ; 119.8 | 38.38 40.2 95.5 | 36.14 40.3 9.8 
December ....| 46.06 | 46.7] 98.2) 44.26) 42.4 104.9) 5038 | 41.6] 121.2} 50.79 | 42.7] 118.8 | 39.26! 40.9); 95.9) 36.85 40.9 90, 0 
1947: January ...-.-- 43.83 | 44.7 98.3 | 43.88 42.1 | 104.5 | 52.70 43.2 | 122.0 | 51.91 43.2 | 120.2 | 39.29 40.5 97.0 | 37.06 49.6 91.4 
February-.-.-..- 44. 80 45.3 98.1 | 44.18 41.9 | 105.6 | 49.46 40.7 | 121.6 | 52.7 43.9 | 120.1 | 40.32 40.4 99.7 | 37. 56 40.4 2. 7 
Maren.....-<- 45.70 46. 2 98.6 | 45.30 42.0 | 107.5 | 50.63 40.4 | 125.4 | 53.08 43.8 | 121.0 | 41.01 40.0 | 102.4 | 39. 22 40.1 97.9 
jv eae 46. 53 46.6 99.4 | 45. 51 42.1 | 107.9 | 49.72 39.7 | 125.3 | 52.46 42.8 | 122.5 | 40.12 39.1 | 102.7 | 38.53 39.3 98. 1 
| EES 45.95 44.7 | 101.7 | 45.43 42.9 | 108.5 | 50.10 39.6 | 126.4 | 52. 58 42.6 | 123.5 | 39.89 38.9 | 102.5 | 37.73 28.8 07.0 
pee 47. 33 44.8 | 104.5 | 46.07 42.2 | 108.5 | 48.66 39.1 | 124.4 | 54.21 42.9 | 126.4 | 39. 54 38.6 | 102.4 | 37.10 32.3 | 97.0 
, 46. 48 43.8 | 104.2 | 45.48 42.1 | 107.9 | 50.00 39.3 | 127.3 | 55. 76 43.6 | 126.4 | 39.48 38.4 | 102.8 | 37. 21 38.3 | 07.3 
fe 48.11 44.4 | 106.5 | 46.61 41.4 | 112.6 | 51.26 39.2 | 130.6 | 55.01 41.4 | 132.1 | 39.40 38.2 | 103.1 | 37.50 | 38.4 07.7 
i | 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—C ontinued 
om ent Woolen and worsted | | 
Silk and rayon manufactures, ex- 4 - , | Knitted outerwear 
Cotton smallwares goods cept dyeing and Hosiery Knitted cloth and knitted gloves 
finishing | 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
1939: Average...._- $18.22 | 39.0] 47.4 |$15.7 36.5 | 42.9 |$19.21 | 36.4 | 52.8 |$18.98 | 35.6] 53.6 |$18.15 | 38.4] 46.8 |$17.14 | 37.0 46.1 
1941: January._..-.- 19.74 | 39.3 50.3 | 16.53 | 35.7] 46.1] 21.78 | 37.9 57.6 | 18. 51 33.8 55.0 | 19.90 | 37.9 50.3 | 17.65 | 35.8) 48.9 
1946: August........| 38. 67 41.0 94.2 | 37.42 41.3 90.6 | 41.88 40.9 | 102.4 | 35. 96 38. 1 94.6 | 39. 20 42.2 92.9 | 34.35 38. 6 88.1 
September....| 38.33 | 40.5 | 94.7 | 37.20| 40.4 | 92.2 / 42.44] 41.1 | 103.4 | 36.65 | 37.7) 97.4 | 30.85 | 41.9] 05.1 | 35.84) 38.6 91.8 
October. -....-- 39. 00 40. 6 96.1 | 38. 67 41.6 93.1 | 42.40 40.9 | 103.7 | 37. 65 38.3 98.2 | 39.94 41.7 85.7 | 36.69 39.4 92.2 
November... .| 38.09 39.7 96.1 | 38.69 41.1 94.1} 41. 67 40.1 | 103.8 | 38. 20 38. 4 99.5 | 39. 99 40.9 06.7 | 37.14 39.5 |) 93.0 
Decem ber-.--- 39. 64 41.0 96.7 | 39. 57 41.8 94.4 | 42.96 41.3 | 1083.9 | 39.05 38.8 | 100.6 | 39. 26 40.2 | 97.2 | 36.74 39. 2 92.8 
1047: January_....-- 40. 48 41.0 98.7 | 40. 21 41.1 97.5 | 43.10 41.3 | 104.5 | 38.35 | 38.1 | 100.7 | 39.03 40.9 | 95.4 | 36.49 38. 4 04.4 
February------ 40.59 | 40.5) 100.4 | 41.45] 41.6 | 99.6) 47.44 41.0 | 115.6 | 38.40] 3811] 100.9 | 40.89] 41.3 | 98.9 | 36.68 38.4 04.8 
March.__..... 40.69 | 40.4] 100.8 | 41.04] 41.5] 101.2 | 46.28] 40.1 | 115.5 | 38.41 | 37.8 | 101.6/ 41.00) 41.6 | 98.61 36.75 | 38.5 | 94.7 
)\ ees 39. 68 39.5 | 101.7 | 40.89 40.2 | 101.8 | 45. 26 39.1 | 115.9 | 36.35 35.9 | 101.0 | 39.49 39.9 08. 9 35.68 | 37.3 | 98.2 
38,85 | 38.5 | 101.4 | 41.73 | 41.0 | 101.9 | 45.28 | 39.2 | 115.8 | 36.42] 35.9 | 101.4 | 40.06 | 40.3 | 98.5 | 35.51 | 37.6] 93.9 
, eee 38. 85 38.5 | 101.0 | 40.97 40.3 | 101.7 | 45.75 39.4 | 116.0 | 35.39 35.2 | 100.5 | 40.32 40.3 98. 2 | 35.11 | 37.0 4.1 
+ ES ae 39. 68 39.1 | 101.6 | 41.17 40.3 | 102.3 | 45.33 39.1 | 116.0 | 36.37 35.3 | 103.0 | 40.91 | 40.8 99.1 | 34.51 | 36.7 92.8 
eg 38. 58 38.2 | 100.9 | 41.65 40.0 | 104.3 | 42.28 36.6 | 115.6 | 38.09 36.8 | 103.6 | 41.11 49.8 99.9 35.13 | 37.3 | 93.6 
| 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
Dyeing and finishing 
Knitted underwear textiles, including |Carpets and rugs, wool Hats, fur-felt Jute goods,except felts| Cordage and twine 
woolen and w 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average._._..- $15. 05 36.9 41.0 |$20. 82 38. 6 53.5 |$23. 25 36. 1 64.4 |$22. 73 32.2 Nini ctsmt sitiewa ‘s 
1941: January.....-- 16. 06 36.0 44.6 | 21.65 | 39.3 55.1 | 25.18 37.3 67.5 | 27.12 36. 2 SME Ede ddhalaahedeclediewe 
1946: August_..._..- 31.79 | 38.11 83.0 | 40.92) 42.1] 97.1 | 4210) 40.4) 104.3 | 52.939 | 39.7 | 135.2 ($38.3 | 43.4 | 89.7 ($87.17 | 41.5) .90.1 
September... ..| 32. 70 38. 1 85.2 | 40.72 41.4 98.3 | 43.72 41.3 | 106.1 | 53.25 40.9 | 130.0 | 39. 47 44.0 91.2 | 37. 86 41.4 1.4 
October... ...| 33.05 38.4 85.5 | 42. 69 42.3 | 100.8 | 46.01 41.1 | 112.2 | 52.92 40.6 | 130.2 | 39. 52 43.7 91.8 | 37.63 40.9 92. 2 
November. .._| 33.31 38.7 85.9 | 43. 54 42.2 | 103.3 | 46.83 41.2 | 113.9 | 52.83 40.2 | 130.9 | 39. 68 43.8 92.0 | 37.94 40.3 04.3 
December... ... 34. 26 39.3 86.8 | 45.38 43.6 | 104.2 | 47. 86 41.8 | 114.7 | 53.70 41.3 | 129.9 | 40. 57 44.4 92.9 | 39. 08 41.4 04.4 
1947: January. _____. 33.70 | 38.7 | 86.9 | 45.67] 43.3 | 108.5 | 46.51 | 40.7] 114.5] 50.15] 39.1 | 127.7 | 40.00) 43.9] 92.8] 29.14) 41.1 95. 1 
February ._...- 34. 22 38.8 88.1 | 45.75 42.9 | 106.5 | 46. 51 40.5 | 114.9 | 49. 60 38 9 | 127.2 | 41.74 43.4 97.9 | 39. Al 41.0 06. 4 
eras 34. 86 38.7 89.9 | 46.12 42.6 | 108.3 7.12 49.8 | 115.8 | 49.22 38.0 | 129.7 | 41. 57 43.2 97.9 | 40.00 40. 6 98.4 
BE namdiiaciie 34.22]; 38.3] 89.1] 45.95} 41.3] 111.4 | 47.69] 40.4 118.1 | 47.28) 36.3) 120.0 | 40.98 | 42.7] 97.7 | 40.23] 40.5 99. 2 
OP... .<. ccnces 35.18 | 39.0] 90.4 | 45.62) 41.1 | 110.8 | 48.30] 41.2] 117.5 | 46.81 | 36.4 | 128.9 | 42.12 3.4] 98.5 | 39.11 39. 2 99. 6 
Se 34.85 38.8 90.1 | 46.13 41.6 | 110.9 | 49.02 41.3 | 118.8 | 48.88 37.5 | 131.1 | 41.13 43.0 97.4 | 38, 26 7.9 101.2 
, 34.46 | 38.3 89.8 | 44.37 40.1 | 110.4 | 49.80 40.6 | 122.8 | 45.65 | 36.0 | 129.0 | 37.92 41.0 94.1 | 38. 71 38. 2 101.4 
August........ 34. 31 38.2} 90.1 | 45.31 40.5 | 111.6 | 47.43 39.4 | 120.6 44.39 34.5 | 129.9 | 36.40 41.0 90.8 | 39.10 38.6 101.4 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
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MONTHLY LABOR 





Tasie C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'—Con. 


— 





Year and month 





1939: 
1941: 


1946: 


» 


1939: 
1941: 


1846; 


1047: 


1939: 
1041: 


1947: 


August 
Septem ber..._. 
October. __... 
November... . 
December... 


7; January...... 


February 
March pated 
April iiiendall 
May ; 
June 


July hated 
August........ 


© 
S 
Ef 


January...... 
February ...... 
a 
[eee 
BA inncn tte 


December... .. 


Mbewaresiie 
August........ 


Apparel and other finished textile products 































































































































































































Total: Apparel and | Men’s clothing, not Shirts, collars, a Women’s clothin 
. ,and | Underwear and g, 
other finished tex-| elsewhere classt- sienes ow ha Work shirts not elsewhere clas: 
Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. LN bry. | wkly ASB- brly. | wkly. Axe: brly. | wkly L’ - hriy. | wkly. wu briy. | wkly. Axe : oy 
earn- | hours | earn | earn- | 7: | earn- | earn- ¥- | earn- | earn- bouss | earn- | earn- ;| earn- | earn- | 7 O02, | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$18.17 | 34.5 62.7 |$19.32 | 33.2] 68.1 |$13.75 | 34.6] 39.8 |$14.18 | 35.4 40.1 {$11.03 | 35.8 {| 30.9 |$19.20| 33.9 51.9 
18.76 | 33.5 56.0 | 20.40) 33.4) 60.7} 14.22) 33.0] 43.1) 14.85] 33.6.) 44.2] 12.33] 33.6] 36.7] 19.47| 33.2 55.3 
36. 48 87.0 | 98.6 | 38.11 37.5 | 190.9 | 28.76 36.8 78.2 | 31.53 | 37.5 | 84.0] 23.48] 35.7 65.8 | 47.45 36.4 126.3 
37. 25 36.9 | 101.0 | 39.14 37.7 | 102.7 | 20.62 37.0 79.9 | 33.13 | 37.9 87.5 | 23.55 | 34.5 | 68.2) 47.82] 35.8 130.0 
36. 68 36.8 99.7 | 38.89 37.7 | 102.4 | 30.39 | 37.4 80.9 | 33.32] 37.5] 88.9 | 24.00] 34.8 69.0 | 46, 25 35. 5 126.6 
36. fA 26. 6 99.8 | 41.39 37.8 | 108.6 | 32.04 37.6 84.7 | 34.78 | 38.6) 90.1 | 26.01 36.6 71.2 | 43.28 | 34.9 121.1 
37. 23 37.0 | 100.6 | 41.78 | 38.1 | 108.9 | 33.22) 38.1 86.8 | 33.68 | 36.9] 91.3 | 26.72) 36.9 | 72.4] 44.14] 35.3 122.3 
38. 22 36.9 | 103.7 | 41.70 | 37.8] 109.5 | 32.17 37.1 86.9 | 33.37 36.7 90.8 | 25.43 34.7 73.1 | 47.30 | 35.7 129, 7 
38. 74 26.9 | 104.9 | 41.86 37.8 | 109.7 | 32.32 | 37.2] 86.9 | 33.49] 36.6 91.5 | 25.69 35.8 71.6 | 48.77 | 36.2 131.4 
38. 41 36.7 | 194.5 | 41.69 | 37.6] 110.6) 32.11 37.0 86.9 | 34.35 36. 5 94.0 | 25.37 34.3 73.3 | 47.75 | 36.1 129.3 
35.44 35. 5 99.9 | 40.45 36.7 | 109.4 | 31.62) 36.5 86.8 | 32.18 34.3 | 93.7 | 25.09 34.2 72.8 | 42.32 | 34.4 120.0 
35. 36 35.8 98.8 | 41.49 | 37.2} 110.5 | 32.01 36.9 | 86.7 | 32.75 35.1 $2.9 | 25.11 34.5 73.0 | 41.58 34.6 116.8 
34.77 | 36.0] @0.4) 41.35 | 37.2] 110.4] 31.54 36.8 85.7 | 33.55 | 36.4 916 | 24.91 34.3 72.6 | 41.87 | %5.0 118.2 
36.50 | 35.7 | 102.1 | 40.17 | 36.5 | 109.8 | 31.24 | 36.3 | 86.2) 34.62/ 36.9] 93.3 | 26.18 | 35.6] 73.5 | 43.57 | 34.7] 125.2 
36.59 | 35.2 104.0 | 38.66) 35.1 | 109.0 | 30.42! 35.9] 85.2 | 32.97; 35.3 92.6 | 25.68 | 35.6) 72.1 | 45.07 | 34.5 129.9 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
Corsets and altied Curtains, draperies, | Housefurnishings, 
garments? Millinery Handkerchiefs and bedspreads other i cur- Textile bags 
tains, ete. 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
$17.15 37.5 | 45.6 |$22.19 33.8 ES aS SS ee ee ow ee ee ae eee eee eee 
17, 24 35.6 | 48.2) 22.31 ON 8) eS OS RS ES Se SS ee ee ee eee ee 
32.99 | 38.3] 85.8 | 40.04] 37.2) 125.4 |$28. 61 36.4 78.9 |$27.58 | 35.5 78.4 {$35.38 | 38.7 91.1 |$31.53 | 37.6 83.1 
33.72 | 38.2] 88.65 | 50.81 37.3 | 129.2 | 28.36] 35.0}; 81.2] 28.31 35.8 | 79.9 | 36.36] 38.9] 903.6 | 32.48] 38.5 84.8 
35.02 | 38.7 | 90.7) 47.73 36.4 | 127.3 | 20.44 36.0 81.9 | 29.45 | 36.5 81.7 | 33.06 | 36.4 90.3 | 33.02} 39.0 8F.2 
35. 29 38.4 91.9 | 39.98 | 32.3 | 119.6 | 30.89 37.9 | 83.7 | 29.62) 36.1 82.3 | 34.91 39.4 90.5 | 33.29 | 38.6 86.0 
35.39 | 38.6) 91.7 | 42.91 34.5 | 119.€ | 31.83 |} 38.2] 83.6] 28.88] 35.0] 82.8) 35.85 | 39.5] 90.5] 34.78] 39.7 86.5 
35. 21 37.8 | 93.0) 48.40 | 36.6) 125.6 | 28.95 35.3 82.1 | 28. 57 34.6 | 82.5 | 34.85] 38.1 91.0 | 35.92] 39.7 89.1 
35. 38 38.8} 91.8 | 53.73 38.9 | 131.7 | 30.60 36. 5 84.1 | 28. 51 33. 8 $4.5 | 34.91 37.5 92.6 | 35.13 39.0 88.4 
35.29 | 38.7] 92.0 51.76 37.5 | 131.8 | 31.03 | 36.5 | 85.4 | 28.72] 33.8] 84.9] 34.97] 37.2] 93.5 | 34.60; 38.2 89.5 
35.18 38.3 92.7 | 42.94 33.6 | 124.1 | 29.36 | 34.2] 85.7) 26.90) 31.5 ot 35.67 | 37.6) 94.4) 35.26 | 38.6 90. 8 
35. 33 38.4 92.2 | 40.44 32.5 | 121.4 | 31.24 36.4 85.8 | 27. 55 32.5 .7 | 37.36 | 37.9 98.1 | 34.06 | 37.0 90. 6 
35. 72 38.0} 04.1 | 43.42 | 32.5] 127.1 | 29.94 35.2 85.1 | 26.72] 31.4 84.9 | 37.87 | 38.1 98.9 | 34.56 | 37.1 ¢1.8 
34.95 37.5 | 93.5 | 49.22 | 36.2) 129.8 | 31.18 | 36.3 85.7 | 29.00! 36.4) 81.5 | 36.28 | 38.4) 93.9) 36.18 | 38.4 92.8 
34. 80 36.7 04.2 | 49.69 36.2 | 131.4 | 30.40 35. 5 85.7 | 28.91 36. 6 80.8 | 37.73 38. 5 97.1 | 35.99 37.8 93.6 
Leather and leather products 
Total: Leather and Boot and shoe cut Leather gloves and " 
leather products Leather stock and findings Boots and shoes mittens Trunks and suitcases 
Cents C ents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
.}$19.13 | 36.2] 682.8 |$24.43 | 38.7] 63.4 |..___.. eee eee FF SE RLY 0 | ee eee eS ee eee See 
20.66 | 37.3 655.4 | 25.27] 38.3 <n joree-e-]--2---- SS es fi SS eet Sees eo. Se ee ae 
36.74 | 37.8] 97.2) 45.06 | 40.3 | 112.0 |$37.69 | 40.2] 94.0) 35.17] 36.9] 94.5 |$32.33 | 36.7] 88.3 |$38.96| 39.5 98.3 
37.49 | 382) 98.2) 44.60; 30.5] 112.9] 3648] 39.0] 93.8) 36.18] 37.9] 95.5] 33.68} 37.0) 91.9] 39.56] 39.3 100. 2 
37.07 | 37.5 | 98.7 | 44.78 | 397] 112.9] 36.24] 38.7] 93.6) 35.65) 369] 96.0) 33.48/) 36.9] 91.5 | 40.85| 40.0] 102.0 
37.24 | 37.1 | 100.4 | 45.08 | 40.2] 114.4] 35.78] 37.4] 96.1 | 35.76] 36.3] 87.8] 32.69) 35.7] 92.3] 40.63} 39.7] 102.0 
39.83 | 39.1 | 101.8 | 47.71 | 41.6] 115.0 | 37.32) 38.7] 97.0/| 38.65) 38.8] 99.5 | 32.16] 35.5] 91.0/ 41.70; 40.1] 103.4 
40.18 | 39.3 | 102.3 | 48.49] 41.3] 117.4 | 37.84] 38.8); 98.0] 39.05] 39.1 99.5 | 32.10; 35.0] 92.2] 40.36] 38.7] 104.0 
40.29 | 39.5) 102.1 | 49.65) 41.6 119.3 | 37.79 | 38.8] 98.4) 38.06] 39.2] 98.9] 31.38 35.1 89.6 | 41.60 | 39.9] 103.8 
40.11 39.0 | 102.8 | 49.88 | 41.4 | 120.4 | 37.87 38.1 99.9 | 38.91 38.8 | 99.9) 31.52] 35.0 90.0 | 40.87 | 39.5 103. 6 
39.44 38.3 | 102.9 | 49.14 40.7 | 120.4 | 37.07 | 37.8) 98.4 37.96] 38.0} 99.8) 31.17 35. 0 89.0 | 41.22]; 39.1 105. 3 
39.45 | 38.1 | 103.5 | 49. 40.7 | 122.0 | 37.32] 37.7 | 100.6 | 37.78 | 37.8 | 100.0 | 31.38 | 34.6] 90.8 | 40.35] 38.5 104. 6 
40.12 | 38.1 | 105.3 | 50.44 40.5 | 124.1 | 38.62] 38.1 | 102.5 | 38.30 | 37.7] 102.0 | 31.42] 35.0] 90.7 | 42.34 39.6 | 106.6 
40.30 | 38.2) 105.5 | 61.11 40.4 | 126.1 | 38.91 38.5 | 103.3 | 38.49 | 37.8 | 101.8 | 31.99 | 35.2; 92.4) 41.05; 39.0/ 105.2 
40.26 | 3&1 | 105.7 | 51.19 40.0 | 127.7 | 30.95 | 39.2 | 103.5 | 38.32) 37.7 | 101.8 | 32.01 | 35.5 | 92.3 | 42.34] 30.2] 106.7 
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Food 
4 Slaughtering and Condensed and . 
Total: Food meat packing Butter ? evaporated milk Ice cream Flour 

Year and month — 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. , Ave. | Avg. ve | AVE. 

ou. az. hrly. | wkly. Ag. hrly. | wkly ax brly. | wkly. ae. hriy. | wkly. AL hrly. | wkly. Ss. hrly. 

earn- | ous, | earm- | earn- | Youe. | earn- | earn- | hours | earn | earn- | Pours | earn- | earn- | Pour, | earn- | earn- | YY: | earn: 

ings | "°UFS| ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings 5} ings 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1980: Average...-.-- $24.43 | 40.3| 60.7 [$27.85 | 40.6] 68.6 |$22.60| 46.7] 48.4 |... 2). 2-22 Jo. $20.24] 46.2] 62.6 /$25.80] 423] 60.5 
1941: January....... 24.69} 39.0] 63.3 | 26.84) 30.3] 68.1/ 2284] 446) 50.9) 000} |. 20.41 | 44.2] 65.3 | 25.27] 41.0] 60.8 
1946: August ........ 44.34 | 43.7 | 101.5 | 48.37 | 43.4 | 111.6 | 40.67 | 46.4 | 87.5 |$43.55/ 48.0! 90.8 | 45.71] 47.6 | 93.5/ 50.37/ 49.3] 102.4 
September-_..- 43. 59 43.0 | 101.3 | 41.11 35.9 | 114.4 | 41.38 46.7 88.2 | 43.95 47.6 92.4 | 46.48 46.8 95.6 | 52. 21 49. 1 106. 4 
October. ._....| 43. 85 42.4 | 103.5 | 43.06 | 37.5) 114.7 | 41.39 | 46.5 | 89.2) 43.41 46.7 92.9 | 47. 54 47.6 | 96.8 | 52.45 48.8 107.6 
November...-- 44.84 42.9 | 104.6 | 51.15 44.9 | 113.7 | 40.09 44.7 | 89.5 | 43.16 46.3 | 93.3 | 46.86 46.0 97.6 | 51.77 48.2 107.5 
December - - .-- 46. 93 44.4 | 105.8 | 51.73 46.4 | 111.9 | 42.29 46.9 90.7 | 44. 50 46.5 95.7 | 48.84 46.6 | 100.4 | 54.61 50.3 108. 7 
1947: Jamuary_._....| 47.31 43.6 | 108.4 | 57.20 47.5 | 120.6 | 42.24 46.2; 91.7 | 46.32 46.6 | 99.5 | 48.79) 46.8 | 100.5 | 55.18 49.9 110.6 
February..--.-.- 46. 40 42.7 | 108.8 | 52.82 44.3 | 119.3 | 42.44 45.8 92.6 | 46.64 46.2 | 101.0 | 48.04 46.2 | 99.7 | 53.08 48.9 108. 7 
eee 46. 05 42.3 | 108.8 | 49.87 41.9 | 119.1 | 43.00 45.5 93.5 | 47.04 46.2 | 101.9 | 47. 58 45.7 | 100.8 | 53.77 49 3 109.3 
SSS 46.20 | 42.1 | 109.7 | 50.22 41.8 | 120.4 | 43.47 46.8 | 93.2 | 48.16 46.8 | 103.0 | 47.32 46.0 | 100.2 | 52.44 47.5 110.5 
i beadabacdt 47.71 | 43.0] 111.0 | 53.37 | 44.0 121.4 | 43.91 | 46.3 94.8 | 49.52] 48.3 | 102.6 | 47.36) 45.8 | 100.9 | 51.82) 47.8] 108.5 
, FOE a 48. 27 43.2 | 111.9 | 54.40 44.5 | 122.2 | 45. 60 47.4 95.9 | 50. 57 48.7 | 103.9 | 48.81 46.7 | 102.1 | 55. 55 49.8 111.5 
} OES 48.79 | 43.3 | 112.7 | 56.82 | 44.5 | 128.2 | 44.75) 47.0] 95.5] 50.18] 48.1 | 104.4) 49.62] 46.7 | 103.4! 57.71 50.5 114 5 
August......-.| 49.58 | 43.3 | 114.4 | 54.43 43.0 | 126.7 | 46.07 48.0 96.7 | 49.10 47.3 | 104.4 | 50.84 46.9 | 105.2 | 60.02 50.3 120.0 

Food—Continued 
Cereal preparations Baking 2 ee Sugar, beet Confectionery ? aa peal 

= ai _ ~-- 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
1939: Average_......}..-.---]-- [abinkamed $25.70 | 41.7 | 62.1 {$23.91 | 37.6 | 63.6 |$24.68 2.9] 58.5 |$18.64] 38.1] 49.2 |$24.21] 43.6] 55.6 
194]: January -.....-|-------|-------|------- 26.46} 41.1] 64.4 | 22.73] 35.0] 65.0] 24.03] 36.5] 63.0] 19.19] 37.6] 51.1] 25.28] 42.0] 60.2 
1946: August --.....-- 6.27 | 42.7 | 108.3 | 44.63 45.0 | 99.4 | 39.27 39.1 | 100.4 | 40.76 38.3 | 106.5 | 35.13 39.7 86.6 | 40.45 44.2 91.1 
September-_-.- 47.15 42.4 | 111.2 | 44.60 44.5 | 100.3 | 38.35 37.9 | 101.2 | 48.87 42.8 | 114.1 | 36.14 40.0 87.3 | 39. 87 43.9 00. 4 
October. _.....| 48. 28 42.0 | 114.9 | 45.45 43.6 | 104.2 | 37.40 37.4 | 100.1 | 40.86 40.5 | 100.9 | 35.04 39. 5 87.4 | 39.30 42.4 91.8 
November_..-. 47.12 40.7 | 115.7 | 46.01 44.0 | 104.5 | 40.07 40.8 98.2 | 49.59 | 48.6 | 102.1 | 36.79 39.8 90.5 | 39. 66 2.4 92.8 
December.....| 47.81 40.9 | 117.0 | 47.55 | 45.3 | 105.1 | 45.62 44.6 | 102.4 | 54.35 52.1 | 104.4 | 38.19 41.4 90.2 | 41.37 43.2 04.9 
1947: January--_.--- 48.48 | 40.5 | 119.6 | 46.32 43.9 105.6 | 38.83 | 38.8 | 100.1 | 44.34 40.5 | 109.5 | 37.06 | 39.8 | 903.0] 41.13 | 42.7 95.9 
« February...... 49.13 41.5 | 118.4 | 45.80 43.2 | 106.0 | 41. 53 39.5 | 105.2 | 47. 29 40.5 | 116.9 | 37.75 39.9 94.9 | 40.85 42.3 96. 5 
, ee 50. 03 41.4 | 120.8 | 45.17 43.0 | 105.7 | 44. 40 41.6 | 106.7 | 44.7 37.4 | 119.9 | 37.87 39.8 95.1 | 41.25 2.0 97.4 
, TS 48.26 | 39.6 | 121.8 | 45.26 42.5 | 106.5 | 47.92 43.7 | 109.7 | 44.46 38.6 | 115.1 | 37. 60 38.9 96.7 | 42. 50 43.1 G8. 3 
Pee 49.77 | 40.4 | 123.2 | 4484); 42.5 | 105.6) 44.35) 41.3 | 107.5 | 43.79 | 38.9] 112.5 | 38.77 | 39.8) 97.6] 43.10] 43.6 QR. 5 
, SEES 50. 79 40.8 | 124.4 | 45. 50 42.6 | 106.7 | 52.14 45.6 | 114.2 | 47.38 40.8 | 116.2 | 39.34 39.3 | 100.4 | 44. 48 44.2 100, 4 
; SS eeaars 53.83 | 43.2 | 124.6 | 45.81 42.7 | 107.4 | 50.05 | 45.0] 111.5 | 46.34 39.2 | 118.4 | 38. 42 38.2 | 100.7 | 45.98 45.0 102.0 
August........ 56. 38 44.0 | 128.1 | 45.52 | 41.9} 109.1 | 51.71 45.8 | 113.1 | 50.82 41.6 | 122.6 | 38.7 38.9 | 100.1 | 47.36 46.7 103. 3 

Food—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
r J Tobacco (chewing 
Malt liquors oe pre- | Total: ner eng =e Cigarettes Cigars and smok ing) and 
snuf 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average...___- $35. 01 38.3 91.6 |$16.77 37.0 46.4 |$16. 84 35. 4 47.6 |$20. 88 37.2 56.1 |$14. 59 34.7 41.9 |$17. 53 34.1 61.4 
1941: January... 34.57 | 36.4); 95.2] 16.67 | 33.0] 51.0] 17.89 |) 35.7] 50.1 | 22.38 | 37.3) 60.0] 15.13 | 35.0] 43.2] 18.60] 34.9 53.7 
1946: August._..___- 56. 36 42.5 | 132.4 | 41.12 42.3 97.6 | 34.16 38. 6 88.5 | 37.93 38. 9 97.5 | 31. 50 38. 6 81.4 | 31. 28 37.4 83.7 
September..... 57. 45 42.7 | 134.4 | 41. 50 43.5 | 96.0 | 35.25 | 39.5 | 89.3 | 39.25 40.3 97.4 | 32.69 39.0 83.4 | 31. 87 38. 0 83. 0 
October... .... 56. 57 42.5 | 133.0 | 40.82 41.7 98.3 | 36. 47 40.3 | 90.5 | 41.08 41.6 98.8 | 33.48 89.6 | 84.4 | 32.66 38. 7 84.4 
November... _.. 56. 68 42.5 | 183.3 | 35. 28 37.3 95.0 | 36. 66 39.7 92.4 | 41.74 41.1 | 101.5 | 33.27 38. 6 85.7 | 33. 58 39. 2 84.7 
December. ...- 59.74 | 43.7 | 136.7 | 37.93 38.8 98.2 | 38.12 40.2 | 94.7 | 43.03 40.9 | 105.3 | 34.85 39.9 87.1 | 34. 25 39.1 87.7 
1947: January......- 57. 23 41.9 | 136.6 | 36. 55 37.6 97.5 | 36.74 39.2 93.8 | 41.36 39.7 | 104.1 | 33. 80 39.0 86.2 | 33.16 37.6 88.3 
February...... 56. 88 41.3 | 137.5 | 36.82 37.0 99.7 | 35. 44 37.8 93.7 | 40. 76 39.1 | 104.3 | 31.98 37.2 85.3 | 32.03 36. 0 88. 9 
March........| 57. 83 41.8 | 138.1 | 37.40 37.7 99.5 | 35. 21 87.5 93.9 | 40. 23 38.7 | 103.9 | 31. 72 36. 7 85.9 | 32.79 36.3 90. 3 
SS 59. 30 42.7 | 138.7 | 38. 50 38.0 | 101.8 | 34.84 36. 7 94.8 | 38.7 36.8 | 105.4 | 31. 69 36. 6 86.0 | 33. 86 37.4 90. 7 
) SS ee 61. 55 43.8 | 140.3 | 39.39 38.3 | 103.4 | 34. 46 36.3 $4.8 | 38.33 36.1 | 106.1 | 32.03 87.4 85.3 | 29.72 31.6 94.0 
eee 64.57 | 44.4] 145.1 | 39.37 37.8 | 104.5 | 36.30 38. 2 95.0 | 41. 67 39.4 | 105.7 | 32.08 37.4 85.4 | 34.49 36.9 03. 7 
TU nicnscitcaltl 67.52 | 45.1 | 149.3 | 39.98 40.1 99.9 | 37.74 39. 6 95.3 | 44. 67 42.2 | 106.0 | 31. 25 37.4 84.7 | 38. 21 39.9 95.8 
BUR nncitnctil 68. 45.2 | 152.0 | 45.94 42.9 | 108.4 | 37. 26 39.2 | 95.1 | 43.74 41.2 | 106.1 | 32.00 37.3 85.3 | 37.13 40.1 92.8 
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end of table. 
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TasLe C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con. 








































































































































































































——— ond. = Products of petroleum and coal Rubber products 
Total: Products of Coke and by- Total: Rubber prod- 
Year and month Fertilizers petroleum and coal Petroleum refining products Roofing materials este 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. , Avg, 
whly.| Ave: | inriy. | wkly.| Ave: | inrly. | wily. | AY®-| hriy. | wiely.| AY®: | hnriy. | wkly.| AYE: | inriy. | wkly.| AY | inely 
earn- bem ;| earn- | earn- tn earn- | earn- | }oy,| earn- | earn- ome earn- | earn- | } oa 5 | earn | earn- | )o¥,| earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cente Cents 
1939: Average.....-- 8 ee ee UE ae ee eS 8 OR a SA eee eee ee ee eee ee $27.84 | 36.9 75.4 
1941: January..----- 14.89] 34.8| 42.9] 32.46] 366| 88.7] 34.46) 35.7) 97.0 }......-).....2.]...22-.|-------]-------|--.---- 30.38 | 39.0] 77.9 
1946: August....-.-.-- 35. 09 42.1 83.4 | 54.36 40.3 | 134.7 | 57.10 40.0 | 142.7 |$46.77 39.6 | 117.6 |$49. 61 44.5 | 111.4 | 51.03 89.4 129.5 
September. ...| 35. 62; 42.3 84.2 | 55.25 40.4 | 136.8 | 58.35 40.2 | 145.3 | 47.07 39.4 | 119.1 | 48.82 43.6 | 112.0 | 53.69 40.6 132.3 
October .....-.- 33. 87 41.0 | 82.7) 54.38 40.4 | 134.7 | 57.32 40.2 | 142.8 | 46.34 39.2 | 117.7 | 49.46 44.2 | 112.0] 51.74 89. 4 131.3 
November...-| 32.97] 40.1} 82.1 | 54.50] 40.3 | 135.1 | 57.11 | 40.0] 142.9 | 46.64] 39.5 | 117.7] 51.10] 44.4] 115.0] 52.93] 40.0] 182.3 
Decem ber... - 34.64; 42.1 82.4 | 54.55 | 40.0) 136.2] 57.80 | 40.4 143.4} 43.56) 36.7] 119.1 | 50.92; 44.1 | 115.6] 54.63 41.1 133.1 
| 
1947: January--..---- 33. 44 41.3 81.0 | 55.24 40.2 | 137.2 | 57.74 39.9 | 144.7 | 48.11 39.5 | 121.2 51.99 44.6 | 116.7 | 54.038 40.6 | 123.0 
February-.----- 33. 44 41.4 80.8 | 55.39 40.1 | 138.2 | 57.75 39.8 | 145.1 | 48.88 39.6 | 123.1 | 52. 59 44.0 | 119.6 | 54.06 40.6 | 133.3 
March...-.-.--- 34.42} 42.3 81.4 | 56.53 40.2 | 140.8 | 59.15 39.8 | 148.8 | 48.95 39.6 | 123.1 | 53.14 44.6 | 119.3 | 52.97 39.8 133.0 
CC ——E 35. 30 42.3 83.5 | 57.41 40.5 | 141.8 | 60.24 40.1 | 150.1 | 49.19 39.9 | 123.2) 54.21 44.7 | 121.1 | 55.23 39.5 | 139.7 
ae 36.76 | 42.9 85.7 | 57.92 40.0 | 144.8 | 60. 01 39.5 | 152.0 | 51.93 39.7 | 130.7 | 55.40 45.1 | 122.9 | 55.30 39.0; 141.6 
, EE 36. 41 41.8 | 87.1 | 59.64 40.7 | 146.4 | 62.17 | 40.6) 1538.2 | 52.87 | 39.8 | 132.8 | 54.87 43.9 | 125.1 | 55.49 39.1 141.9 
SN hawiwtnasn 37. 41.8 | 88.6 | 60.57 40.5 | 149.5 | 64.12 | 40.7) 157.0 | 50.45 | 37.8) 133.5 | 56.00 | 44.5 | 126.0 55.77 38.6 144.6 
August.......- 37.17 40.9 90.8 | 60.62 40.6 | 149.4 | 63.12 40.3 | 156.7 | 53. 59 39.8 | 134.6 | 57.17 44.6 | 128.2 | 55.60 38.4 144.6 
| 
Rubber products—Continued Miscellaneous industries 
Rubber tiresand | Rubber boots and Total: Miscell i a one. 
ubber an u r boots an otal: scellaneous sional and scien- | Pianos, organs, and 
inner tubes shoes Rubber goods, other industries tific), and fire con- parts 
tro] equipment 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....... $33.36 | 35.0] 95.7 |$22.80| 37.5 60.7 |$23.34 | 38.9] 60.5 |$24.48 29.3 i ee ae ; 
1941; January--..-...- 36.67 | 37.7) 97.5 | 26.76) 41.9] 63.9] 24.97 39.4 63.9 | 25.35 39.3 64.5 |$35. 33 45.7 ff (a 
1946: August__...-..- 55.42 | 37.4 | 147.4 | 44.45 | 41.2] 107.8 | 46.85 41.8 | 112.0 | 43.40} 41.0 | 105.7 | 49.74 40.2 | 123.3 |$46.11 41.3 112.1 
September....| 59.89 39.6 | 150.7 | 45.27 41.5 | 109.1 | 47.01 41.8 | 112.5 | 44.25 41.1 | 107.6 | 50.43 40.3 | 124.3 | 47.73 42.2 115.4 
57.38 38.2 | 149.2 | 38.93 37.3 | 104.3 | 47.00 41.6 | 113.0 | 45.04 41.4 | 108.8 | 51.23 40.6 | 125.2] 48.31 42.0 115.1 
November....! 58.87 39.0] 150.3 | 43.80 40.4 | 108.3 | 46.74 41.4 | 113.0 | 45.08 41.1 | 109.8 | 61.01 40.1 | 125.8 | 50.95 42.8 119.5 
December._....| 60. 46 39.8 | 151.3 | 45.93 42.0 | 109.3 | 48. 68 42.6 | 114.3 | 45.85 41.6 | 110.3 | 52.20 40.7 | 126.9 | 47.65 40.5 118.0 
1947: January_.-..-_-- 59. 78 39.5 | 151.1 | 46.06 41.9 | 109.9 | 48.12 42.0 | 114.6 | 45.98 41.1 | 112.0 | 52.00 40.1 | 127.3 | 53.37 42.5 125. 9 
February......| 59.90 | 39.3 | 151.7 | 45.83 | 42.0 | 109.8 | 48.27 42.1 | 114.7 | 46.06 | 41.0) 112.3 | 51.50 | 39.7 | 127.9 | 53.20) 42.3 | 126.2 
ees. 58.05 | 38.2 | 151.2 | 44.91 41.2 | 109.0 | 48.23 41.8 | 115.4 | 46.71 41.0 | 113.9 | 51.95 39.8 | 128.6 | 51.42 41.0 | 125.7 
[ ll aap 61.64 38.2 | 160.8 | 47.03 40.8 | 115.2 | 48.53 41.0 | 118.4 | 46.35 40.6 | 114.2 | 52.10 39.5 | 130.1 | 51. 63 41.4 125. 1 
ETE 61.12} 37.6 | 162.2 | 48.27] 40.7 | 118.5 | 48.81 40.6 | 120.1 | 46.50 | 40.3 | 115.3 | 51.81 38.9 | 131.3 | 52.92 41.4 128. 5 
June..........| 61.35 | 37.7 | 161.5 | 49.62 | 41.4] 119.8 | 48.95 40.5 | 120.9 | 47.00 | 40.3 | 116.7 | 54.15 | 390.5 | 135.1 | 62.71 41.3 127.7 
a 62.06 | 37.9 | 164.0 | 48.46 | 40.5 | 118.7 | 48.22] 39.1 | 123.2 | 46.35 | 30.4 | 117.8 | 53.55 | 40.1 | 135.0) 51.57 | 40.8] 126.9 
August........| 61.29 | 37.4 | 164.1 | 47.23 39.9 | 118.3 | 49.08 | 39.4 | 124.6 | 46.36 | 39.4 | 117.8 | 54.18 | 39.7 | 135.2 | 50.88 40.7 125.9 
Mining 
Metal 
Anthracite Bituminous coal 
Total: Metal Iron Copper Lead and zinc 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average..._... $25.67 | 27.7 | 92.3 |$23.88 | 27.1 | 88.6 [$28.93 | 40.9 | 70.8 |$26.36 | 35.7 | 73.8 |$28.08 | 41.9] 67.9 ($26.39 | 3.7 18.3 
1941: January....._. 25.13 27.0 | 92.5 | 26.00 | 29.7) 88.5 | 30.63 41.0 74.7 | 20.26 | 39.0 75.0 | 30.93 | 41.8 74.9 | 28. 61 38.2 74.9 
1946: August....__.. 60. 65 37.9 | 159.8 | 62.84 42.8 | 146.6 | 49.59 | 40.9 | 121.2 | 48.03 | 40.2 | 119.4 | 52.13 42.4 | 123.1 | 48.70 39.9 121.9 
September._._| 60.67 37.7 | 161.1 | 61.65 41.8 | 148.0 | 49.53 40.6 | 122.1 | 45.45 39.8 | 121.9 | 51.09 41.9 | 122.1 | 49 47 40.3 122.7 
October ...__.. 61.82 | 39.2 | 159.3 | 62.49 | 42.9 | 146.0 | 49.603 | 41.0] 121.0] 48.06 | 40.3 | 119.3 | 51.66 |) 42.3 | 122.0 | 49.23 | 40.2) 1224 
November__..| 56.57 | 35.7 | 158.2 | 61.54 41.7 | 147.7 | 48.59 | 39.9 | 121.9 | 46.36 38.4 | 120.7 | 50.71 41.7 | 121.7 | 48.63 39.5 123. 2 
December .__.- 65.82 | 40.9 | 161.5 | 69. 56 46.7 | 149.1 | 52.04 | 42.2 | 123.2 | 47.89 | 39.7 | 120.7 | 55.46 45.1 | 122.9 | 53.69 | 42.3 126.8 
1947: January....... 62.40 | 39.1 | 159.4 | 69.54 | 46.7 | 149.1 | 50.65 | 41.2 | 122.9) 40.18 39.1 | 118.1 | 54.38 | 44.0 | 123.7 | 42.43 40.9 128, 3 
February-__... 57.42 | 35.1 | 163.7 | 65.30] 43.6 | 149.1 | 52.01 | 42.0) 123.8 | 48.71 | 40.5 | 120.3 | 54.904) 44.3 | 124.1 | 53.19) 41.4] 128.6 
 tiC«f 64.84 | 39.8 | 163.2 | 64.90 | 43.7 | 148.4 | 51.63 | 41.6 | 124.1 | 48.54) 40.2) 120.8 | 564.58 | 44.1 | 123.6 | 52.62] 40.6) 129.5 
Apel ee: 49.89 | 32.3 | 154.5 | 54.14 36.4 | 148.3 | 51.68 41.8 | 123.7 | 48.00 | 39.9 | 120.2 | 54.53 44.1 | 123.7 | 53.91 41.8 129.0 
il +wencesess 59.15 37.2 | 159.3 | 65. 51 44.3 | 147.0 | 53.96 42.2 | 127.8 | 52.62 40.9 | 128.6 | 56.47 44.5 | 126.8 | 54.22 41.8 129. 6 
ARTS 62.39 | 39.2 | 159.6 | 67.09 | 44.7 | 148.9 | 56.37 42.6 | 132.3 | 55.68 40.9 | 136.2 | 59.009 | 45.3 | 180.5 | 55.45 42.3 131.2 
| «see 56. 26 36.0 | 156.4 | 56.19 32.5 | 173.2 | 54.05 41.2 | 131.1 | 52. 86 39.2°| 134.8 | 87.79 44.7 | 129.4 | 52.81 40. 5 130.4 
August........ 66. 26 38.4 | 172.4 | 71.49 40.1 | 177.8 | 56.27 41.6 | 135.3 | 54.49 40.5 | 134.7 | 60.01 43.8 | 136.9 | 54.75 39.8 137.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries '—Con, 
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M ining—Continued Public utilities 
Quarrying and Crude Electric light Street railways 
nonmetallic production Telephone * Telegraph ¢ and power and busses 
Year and month 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avz. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. 

wkly. az hrly. | wkly. brly. | wkly. AM brly. | wkly. wkly. Avg. briy. 

earn- | hours | earn: | earn- earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- earn- oe earn. 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....... $21. 61 30.2 | 655.0 ($34.09 | 38.3 | 87.3 [0s $24. 38 $33.13 | 45.9 71.4 
1941: January...... 22. 06 38.2 57.6 | 33.99 37.7 88. 5 OF, Pe, eee <cccee] 36. 49 90.3 | 33.63 45.3 73. 1 
1946: August saniee 47.11 46.5 | 101.6 | 53.42 40.9 | 130.7 112.9 ($41.31 45.4 91.0 | 52.27 126.0 | 55.35 48.6 109. 9 
September....| 47.97 46.1 | 104.2 | 58.19 39.9 | 133.4 114.8 | 40.98 44.8 91.4 | 52.78 129.1 | 54. 50 47.5 111.0 
October ....... 48. 28 46.1 | 104.7 | 53.72 41.2 | 140.8 113.7 | 47.37 44.4 | 106.7 | 53.18 128.4 | 55.62 47.7 113.0 
November. ...| 47.40 45.4 | 104.5 | 54.25 40.4 | 133.4 113.1 | 46.25 43.5 | 106.3 | 53.61 130.2 | 54.64 47.3 112.5 
December.....| 48. 07 45.8 | 105.2 | 53.15 | 39.5 | 134.6 113.2 | 45. 94 43.2 | 106.2 | 54.58 133.7 | 55. 26 47.9 114,2 
1947: January — 45. 55 43.1 | 105.8 | 56.02 41.3 35. 5 38.4 | 113.2 | 46.83 43.8 | 106.9 | 54.11 31.3 | 55.98 47.7 116. 5 
February...... 45.34 42.8 | 106.2 | 55. 86 40.3 39.0 38.0 | 114.1 | 51.23 44.0 | 116.4 | 55.37 35. 56. 70 48.0 117.4 
March. .......| 46.41 43.5 | 106.9 | 56.25 39.6 : 37.9 | 112.4 | 50.91 43.7 | 116.4 | 54.43 56. 82 47.8 118.4 
, Oe 48. 67 44.5 | 108.0 | 58.74 40.8 26.9 | 117.4 | 59.27 47.3 | 125.2 | 55.90 56. 94 47.8 119.0 
May..........| 49.86 45.6 | 108.2 | 58.71 40.5 31.5 | 118.9 | 57.17 46.0 | 124.2 | 55.90 56. 99 47.6 119.5 
aiveccodial 50. 92 45.6 | 111.0 | 61.46 41.9 37.5 | 121.8 | 55.36 44.8 | 123.6 | 57.84 57.71 47.4 121.2 
ee 45.2 | 111.7 } 60.01 40.6 38.4 | 121.1 | 54.88 44.8 | 122.6 | 56.99 57. 65 46.5 123.7 
August........| 52.28 46.1 | 113.1 | 59.71 40.1 38.7 | 121.5 | 55.01 44.8 | 122.8 | 57.97 58. 00 46.6 124.9 

Trade 
Retail 
W holesale 
Total: Retail General merchandise Furniture and house- 
; e furnishings 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1930: Average....... $29. 85 41.7 71.5 |$21.17 43.0 53.6 43.9 52. 5 |$17. 80 38.8 45.4 |$21. 23 54.3 |$28. 62 44.5 66.0 
1941: January....... 30. 59 40.6 75.6 | 21.53 42.9 54.9 43.6 63.7 | 18.22 38.8 46.6 | 21.89 56.0 | 27.96 43.9 66.6 
1046: August........ 48.14 41.7 | 114.8 | 33.81 41.3 89.3 42.7 92.4 | 28.63 37.6 74.7 | 34.93 92.5 | 44.52 43.5 104. 5 
September....| 40. 54 41.8 | 117.9 | 33.76 40.8 90.8 41.0 94.0 | 28. 57 36.7 75.6 | 35. 26 95.4 | 46. 59 43.9 108. 0 
October ....... 49.44 41.9 | 117.2 | 33.19 40.1 90.7 41.0 94.3 | 27.65 35. 7 75.7 | 34.68 96.0 | 45.84 43.3 107.4 
November....| 49. 80 41.6 | 118.6 | 33.04 39.7 91.7 40.3 97.2 | 27.63 35. 5 76.0 | 34.74 96.2 | 47. 26 43.6 110.1 
December..... 51. 2 42.3 | 120.2 |*34.06 40.3 91.9 40.8 98.1 |*29. 33 36.4 76.5 | 35.52 96.8 | 49.39 43.8 115.2 
1947: January....... 50. 05 41.5 | 119.7 | 35.02 39.9 95. 3 40.1 | 101.2 | 29.75 35.9 81.1 | 35. 89 96.7 | 45. 86 42.2 112. 5 
February. .... 50. 87 40.8 | 123.0.| 35,27 40.1 95.7 40.4 | 101.9 | 29.98 36.1 80.9 | 35. 85 95.6 | 45. 85 41.9 111.6 
March........ 50. 80 40.8 | 123.1 | 35. 31 40.0 96. 0 40.1 | 102.2 | 29.91 36.0 80.9 | 35.99 97.5 | 46.96 42.1 115.2 
+ ada sendiindl Ene 41.2 | 122.9 | 35.93 40.0 97.4 40.0 | 102.9 | 30.60 36.1 82.3 | 37.07 99.9 | 47.82 42.4 117.0 
BEG ccccstncel ST 41.2 | 124.1 | 36.50 40.0 98. 5 104.9 | 31. 24 36.0 84.2 | 36.98 99.7 | 49.01 42.5 119.6 
ee FF 41.6 | 196.2 | 37.82 40.8 99. 6 105.7 | 32.41 37.2 84.8 | 37.86 100.9 | 50. 20 43.2 120. 2 
/ ea 52. 22 41.1 | 125.7 | 37.99 41.1 | 100.2 106.1 | 32. 59 37.6 85.3 | 37.82 99.9 | 49. 51 42.9 120.0 
AUS .. coves 52. 05 41.1 | 125.8 = 14 41.1 | 100.2 104.3 | 32. 50 7.2 85.7 | 37.21 99.5 | 49.41 42.6 119.4 

e. : 


















































See footnotes at end of table. 
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we. TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries'—Con. 
— 
Trade—Continued Finance * Service 
. Retail—Continued Sese- 
rity | Insur- Hotels * ‘leant 7 
— aii hine. broker! ance (year-round) Power laundries Cleaning and dyeing 
+ ! Year and month Automotive ing materials age 
n- — 
ngs Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. : Avg. | Avg. : Avg. 
—— wkly. | A¥®: | inrly. | wkly.| ANS: | rly. | wkly. | wkly. | wkly. | Q98 | rly. | wkly. | AYE: | rly. | wkly. | AYE: | inrly. 
: earn- | Pours | earn- | earn- | 709; | earn-| earn- | earn- | earn-| pour, | earn- | earn- | )o,7. | earn- | earn- | ),); | earn- 
7 ings | [°4FS) ings | ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
73.1 - 
| Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
09.9 1939: A verage............- $27.07 | 47.6 | 657.1 |$26.22| 42.7 61.9 | $36.63 | $36.32 |$15.25 | 46.6 | 32.4 |$17.60 | 42.7 41.7 |$19.96 | 41.8 49.0 
or 1941: January.......-.---- 28.26 | 46.8 | 60.6 | 26.16 | 41.7 | 63.4] 38.25 | 37.62) 15.65 | 45.9] 33.8 | 18.37 | 42.9} 42.9) 19.92] 41.9 48.8 
12. 19464A ugust...........--- 47.97 | 46.3 | 105.9 | 42.93 | 43.0 | 101.2] 62.61 | 49.87] 27.15] 43.8] 61.4 | 29.97] 43.0] 69.3] 35.01] 42.6] 83.2 
14,2 Se eer 49.15 | 46.5 | 107.7 | 43.60 | 43.1 | 102.4] 63.50 | 50.63 | 26.98 | 43.5 | 62.0] 30.45 | 42.9) 70.8] 35.81 | 42.9 83. 9 
) October............- 48.82 | 46.1 | 107.9 | 43.70 | 43.1 | 103.3 | 62.24 | 51.20 | 27.27] 43.8 | 62.6 | 30.52] 43.0] 70.8] 35.81 | 42.2 85.4 
November. .-.-...--.- 48.74 | 46.1 | 108.7 | 43.32] 42.3 | 104.0] 62.00] 51.24] 28.15 | 43.8 | 64.2 | 31.05 | 42.6 | 72.9] 35.32] 41.9 85.4 
a4 Eikecqoniee 50.61 | 47.2 | 109.3 | 44.78] 43.5 | 103.7] 63.78 | 52.25] 28.40 | 43.7/ 65.1 | 32.13] 43.5| 73.9] 36.50] 42.8] 86.7 
me 1947; January......-..---. 49.01 | 45.7 | 109.2] 44.30] 43.0 | 104.3] 62.56| 52.46 | 28.62] 43.8] 64.8 | 32.46] 43.3 | 74.5] 36.29] 42.3] 87.4 
91 9 February. .-.-.------ 49.69 | 45.7 | 109.8 | 45.31 | 43.0 | 106.1 | 63.87] 53.04 | 28.914 44.3] 65.4] 31.78 | 42.5) 74.8] 34.93] 41.1 86. 
L2 i 49.58 | 45.4] 110.8 | 45.74 | 43.3 | 106.8] 62.91 | 52.18 | 20.09] 44.7] 64.2] 32.18] 42.4] 75.9] 36.41] 42.0| 987.6 
ong p RE 50.45 | 45.5 | 112.5 | 45.70 | 42.8 | 107.8 | 61.36 | 52.65 | 29.41 44.9 64.2 | 32.37 | 42.8 | 75.7 136.77] 41.9 88.8 
A.9 RSA 50.54 | 45.6 112.4 | 46.32 | 42.9 109.0] 61.06] 652.35 | 29.23 | 45.0] 64.3] 32.45 | 42.7) 75.6] 37.70] 42.6 89.4 
a /_ 52.25 | 46.0} 114.1 | 47.43 | 43.3 | 110.4 | 63.72 | 53.75 | 29.85 | 45.2] 65.0 | 33.21 42.8 | 76.7 | 38.10 42.9 89.8 
} ES, ae 50.59 | 45.4] 113.9 | 46.46) 42.5 | 110.5} 62.11 | 52.60 | 29.36] 44.9] 65.2] 32.95] 42.6) 76.9] 37.34] 42.1 89.9 
pe eee 51.50 | 45.5 | 114.4 | 48.49 | 43.0] 112.2] 68.42] 52.55 | 29.38 44.9 65.4 | 32.79 | 42.2] 77.5 | 35.86 40.8 89. 2 
1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic.—January 1947; com- 
mae ing both full- and part-time employees who worked or received pay during parable December 1946 data are $49.81 and 119.4 cents. 
: any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of August 1947. The Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment.—February 1947; comparable 
— : figures shown below relate to firms reporting man-hour data in all] cases January data are $51.05. 
a except security brokerage and insurance; weekly earnings are based on a Cars, electric—and steam—railroad.— March 1947; comparable February 
pene slightly larger sample (see footnote 1, tables A-5 and A-8). data are 130.3 cents. 
- 4 Manufacturing: 31,600 establishments; 6,923,000 production workers. Aluminum manufactures,—January 1947; comparable December 1946 
66.0 4 Mining: 2,400 establishments; 305,000 production workers. data are $48.34. . ie 
66.6 Public utilities: 6,900 establishments; 719,000 employees. Corsets and allied garments.—February 1947; comparable January data 
Wholesale trade: 8,600 establishments; 231,000 employees. are $34.41 and 91.5 cents. oe 
4.5 Retail trade: 27,900 establishments; 700,000 employees. Butter.—January 1947; comparable December 1946 data are 47.5 hours 
08. 0 Finance: 3,900 establishments; 190,000 employees. and 88.8 cents. as ; ante 
74 Hotels (year-round): $00 establishments; &3,000 employees. Baking.—May 1947; comparable April data are $43.62, 41.9 hours, and 
10.1 Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing: 800 establishments; 59,000 a —-. 5 sie ieaticadiaihin tite dite anxten 
15.2 production workers. a onery.—J anuary 4, comparandie ecem ber » Gata are ° 
For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing - a ‘ wee , ‘ 
12.5 industries, the data relate to production workers only. For the remaining Envelopes.—February 1947; comparable January data are $44.12. 
11.6 industries unless otherwise noted, the data relate to all employees except high- * Data for Apriland May reflect work stoppages. 
15. 2 paid executives and officials. Data for the two current months are subject 4 Data relate to all line employees except those compensated on a commis- 
17.0 to revision without notation. Revised data for earlier months are identified sion basis. Excludes general and divisional headquarters personnel, trainees 
- 6 by > ~~ sat mies » - as in school, and messengers. 
20. 2 New series with month and year shown below; not comparable 5 a ’ , acinetines a ae 
"0 with data shown for earlier periods: nw on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail 











Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim.—January 1947; comparable 
December 1946 data are $53.33, 43.2 hours, and 121.2 cents. 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.—January 1947; comparable December 
1946 data are $49.69 and 116.9 cents, 


764820—47——_7 


* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms and 
tips, not included. 


* Revised; 
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‘TABLE C-2: Estimated Average Hourly Earnings, Exclusive of Overtime,' of Production Workers jn 
Manufacturing Industries 












































All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Based on distribution of total man-hours worked among major industry groups 
Year and month As sepertes ie January As mpans! in January As reported in January 
1 1941 
As cur- As cur- As cur- 
—> iitien 3 a ig sates 3 =, > a 
oer Absolute | ee ae Absolute | een at| POF Absolute | Index Jan. 
uary 1941= uary 1941= Uuary 194)— 
value 100 value 100 value *00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
PO Ee 66. 4 66. 4 100.0 72.2 72.2 100.0 60.1 60.1 100.0 
Dn cntcitmcctnittintiiibitiimeinitinay 76. 2 75.1 113. 1 83. 5 82.6 114.4 67.0 66.8 111.1 
Ge o datcntitantstitiotedbnassendils 83. 9 80.7 121.5 91.9 88.8 123.0 72.3 71.8 119. 5 
ES ee, eee 85.9 81.9 123.3 94.1 90. 5 125.3 73.3 72.6 120, 8 
DD -scunttlintinbebibsadliatiimatebtush 91.6 86.3 130.0 99.7 95.0 131.6 78.1 76.8 127.8 
RR EE ee oe a 93. 1 87.7 132.1 101.3 96. 5 133. 7 79.3 78.0 129.8 
EES aa a ae 95.6 90. 8 136.7 103. 8 99. 1 137.3 82.9 81.7 135. 9 
0 REE ee ee 97.0 92.0 138. 6 105. 3 100. 5 139. 2 84.0 82.7 137.6 
GE. cacbdbiiel csavhadiinadcadhens 94.5 94.2 141.9 102. 1 101.4 140. 4 87.0 86.3 143. 6 
I EE a ae 107.6 107.9 162. 5 115.0 115. 6 160.1 100. 1 99.5 165. 6 
SS a ae 109. 2 109. 4 164. 8 116. 6 117.2 162.3 101.5 100. 8 167.7 
a i a 109. 3 109. 5 164.9 116.3 116.9 161.9 102. 1 101.4 168.7 
ae ae a 110.3 110. 5 166. 4 117.5 118. 1 163. 6 103. 0 102. 2 170.0 
| Pe lt ceaitions 110. 110.6 166. 6 117.6 117.8 163. 2 103. 6 102.7 170.9 
EE 112.2 112.0 168. 7 118. 6 118.8 164. 5 105. 5 104. 6 174.0 
February 113.3 113.1 170.3 119.2 119.4 165. 4 107.0 106. 2 176.7 
EES SE oe 114.2 113.9 171.5 119.6 119.8 165, 9 108. 4 107.6 179.0 
Ee 115.1 114.6 172.6 120. 5 120.6 167.0 109. 0 108. 6 179.7 
ay..*.. 117.0 116.7 175.8 123.8 124.3 172.2 109. 6 108. 5 180. 5 
aaa A A SS Bs 118.7 118.4 178.3 126. 1 126. 5 175. 2 110.5 109. 4 182. ( 
Pith nthpiebadiatecoutavedeceneseceq 119.7 119. 6 180. 1 127.1 127.7 176.9 111.7 110.7 184. 2 
ES IR SE RIE ED oe 120.3 120.5 181.5 127.7 128. 6 178. 1 112.5 111.5 185. 5 

















therefore, may not be precisely comparable with data for the other months in ; 
which important holidays are seldom included in the reporting pay period. 1 
This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the compara- 1] 
bility of the figure for January 1941 with those for the following months. 


! Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 
at time and a half. The method of estimating average hourly earnings exclu- 
sive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on 
holidays. Data for the months of January, July, September, and November, 


TABLE C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm! 



















































































Building construction 1 
All types, private Special building trades 
construction projects 
Total building General contractors 
Year and month All trades ? P —— "aa 
Avg. . Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. ; 
wkly.| Ave: | inrly. | wkly.| A¥8: | inriy: | wkiy.| AS®: | rly. | wkly.| Ave: | briy. | wkly.| Ave: | rly. | wkly.| Ave: | briy. —) om 
earn |}, ae earn- | earn- | », can earn- | earn- |}, tm earn- | earn- te earn- | earn- ae earn- | earn- |», an earn- 1 
ings * "| ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings? ings si 
te 
PEMA eek Re OO capes. fi 
1940: Average....... (*) (4) (4) 1$31.70 | 33.1 |$0.958 |*$30.56 | § 33.3 |*$0.918 |$33.11 | 32.7 |$1.012 [$32.87 | 34.6 |$0.949 |$33.05 | 32.5 | $1.016 
1941: January......- (*) (‘) (‘) 32. 18 32.6 . 986 [$30.10 | 32.7 | §946 | 33.42 | 32.6 | 1.025 | 34.16] 35.8 955 | 31.49 29.7 1, 062 
1946: August........ |$56. 61 38.7 |$1. 462 | 56. 67 38.2 | 1.482 | 53. 66 37.8 | 1.419 | 60.34 38.7 | 1.419 | 61.43 39.5 | 1.555 | 59.75 37.8 1, 581 
September. ...| 58. 39 39.3 | 1.485 | 58. 49 38.7 | 1.510 | 55. 64 38.4 | 1.450 | 61. 87 39.2 | 1.580 | 63.70 40.2 | 1.584 | 62.06 | 38.6 1, 609 
October.......| 58.938 | 39.2] 1.505 | 59.20] 388] 1.526] 56.39 | 38.5] 1.463 | 62.39 | 39.1 | 1.506 | 63.89] 40.1 | 1.593 | 62.16) 38.4] 1.420 
November....| 57.38 37.6 | 1.527 | 57.65 37.2 | 1.549 | 54.68 36.8 | 1.485 | 61.11 37.7 | 1.622 | 62.62 | 38.6 | 1.620 | 57.39 | 35.2 1. 629 
December.....| 59.92 | 38.8 | 1.545 | 60.32] 38.4] 1.569 | 56.73 | 38.0] 1.495 | 64.53 | 40.0 1.655 | 67.44 | 40.8 1.655 | 61.05 | 36.9) 1.653 
1947: January....... 59. 38 7.9 | 1.568 | 50.97 | 37.6] 1.504 | 56.49 | 37.2] 1.518 | 64.00] 38.1] 1.680 | 67.16] 39.9] 1.681 | 58.83 | 35.9] 1.637 
February.....- 58.67 | 37.4] 1.569 | 58.92 | 36.9] 1.508 | 54.91 | 36.2] 1.516 | 63.65] 37.6] 1.691 | 66.65 | 39.3 | 1.694) 58.75] 36.3] 1.619 
March. _......| 60.63 | 38.3 | 1.585 | 61.23 | 38.0] 1.610 | 58.02] 37.9 | 1.531 | 64.92 | 38.2] 1.699 | 66.89 | 39.2] 1.705 | 60.10] 37.1] 1.619 
Apri?)..........] 60.11 | 387.4 | 1.607 | 60.53 | 37.1 | 1.634 | 56.32] 36.2] 1.554 | 65.43 | 38.0) 1.723 | 67.37 | 38.7 | 1.739 | 60.87 | 36.6) 1.662 
ay........-.] 61.938 | 38.1 | 1.627 | 62.38 | 37.7 | 1.6656 | 58.21 | 36.9) 1.578 | 67.08 | 38.5 | 1.741 | 68.24) 38.7 | 1.761 | 63.71 | 37.2] 1.711 
. 62.22 | 388.2] 1.630 | 62.68 | 37.7 | 1.661 | 58.55 | 36.9] 1.586 | 67.63 | 38.7 | 1.747 | 67.71 | 38.9 | 1.740 | 63.52 | 37.4] 1.697 
MBSE - 63.00 | 38.4 | 1.643 | 63.30] 37.9 | 1.669 | 50.63 | 37.6 1.586 | 67.82) 38.4 | 1.768 | 68.66 | 38.7] 1.775 | 63.50 | 36.9] 1.724 
August... .. 66.13 39.8 | 1.662 | 66.97 39.7 | 1.689 | 65.47 40.7 | 1.607 | 68.88 | 38.5 | 1.791 | 69.56 | 38.9 | 1.790 | 66.32 | 37.4 1. 774 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-8: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm '— 
Continued 






















































































Building construction—Continued 
Special building trades—Continued 
Year and month Electrical work Masonry Plastering and lathing Carpentry meee ane sheet ee one foun- 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
why. mh rly. way. ANB: hrly. | wkly. Avg brly. | wkly. Avg. hrly. | wkly Avg. brly. | wkly. ae * | hrly. 
earn- | ">. | earn- | earn- | } Y-| earn- | earn- neues earn- | earn- oaks earn- | earn- ens b earn- | earn. | V9: | earn- 
ings? | OUFS| ‘ings | ings? | 2°4"S | ings *| ings ings | ings * ings | ings * ings | ings * ings 
1940: Average. ...--- $41.18 | 34.5 |$1.196 |$20.47 | 29.8 eet $36.60 | 28.5 ($1. 286 /$31.23 | 33.0 |$0.947 [$28.07 | 31.8 |$0.883 |$26. 53 30.9 0. 859 
1941: January. .....- 43.18 | 36.5 | 1.184 | 25.66 | 25.3] 1.012 | 35.36] 27.5 | 1.287 | 30.40] 31.2] .974]| 27.60] 30.3] .910| 23.86] 20.1) .820 
1946: August_....-..- 67.58 | 40.3 | 1.678 | 58.36 | 38.6 | 1.510 | 64.60 | 37.7 1.716 | 56.82 | 39.4 | 1.442 | 53.30 | 37.7] 1.414 | 54.21 38.3 1. 416 
September..... 69.66 | 41.1 | 1.696 | 58.53 | 38.1 | 1.537 | 65.21 38.3 | 1.703 | 58.68 | 39.8 | 1.473 | 54.06 | 38.3] 1.412 | 54.88 38. 4 1, 431 
October.......| 70. 59 40.8 | 1.732 | 58.70 38.0 | 1. 544 | 66.43 38.5 | 1.727 | 59.95 39.1 | 1.531 | 54.33 37.5 | 1.448 | 51.85 37.9 1, 369 
November..... 69.63 | 39.8 | 1.750 | 57.56 37.4] 1.541 | 63.13 | 35.3 | 1.788 | 57.64 | 38.3 | 1.504 | 50.95 36.1 | 1.413 | 62.10 | 36.4 1. 431 
eiteiea 74.76 | 41.4 | 1.808 | 58.36 | 37.5 | 1.556 | 71.04] 38.7 | 1.837 | 57.85 | 38.2] 1.513 | 52,84 36.4 | 1.450 | 54.04 37.9 1. 450 
1947: January. ...... 73.85 | 40.2 | 1.838 | 56.49 | 34.9] 1.618 | 69.81 | 37.9 | 1.842 | 58.20] 37.7] 1.544] 51.49] 34.9 | 1.477] 53.98] 36.3] 1.487 
February..-.-..- 74.95 | 40.8 | 1.836 | 52.41 32.4 | 1.619 | 66.84 | 36.3 | 1.840 | 57.69 | 37.8 | 1.528 | 50.50 | 34.1 | 1.483 | 55.00] 37.2 1, 477 
Marchb......-..- 75. 75 40.5 | 1.872 | 57.37 35.1 | 1.637 | 69.15 37.9 | 1.822 | 62.98 39.6 | 1.591 | 53.67 35.8 | 1.497 | 58.36 37.7 1, 550 
yp -_-e 76. 31 40.5 | 1.885 | 57.36 34.6 | 1.656 | 72.40 38.2 | 1.894 | 61.01 37.9 | 1.611 | 54.02 36.0 | 1.499 | 56.07 36. 5 1, 537 
ay.......----| 76.33 | 40.4 | 1.890 | 62.01 37.2 | 1.668 | 74.95 | 38.9 | 1.926 | 62.67 | 38.9 | 1.612 | 57.43 37.2 | 1.542 | 59.70 | 38.5 1, 552 
} See 77.48 | 40.6 | 1.909 | 63.54 | 37.2 | 1.706 | 73.67 | 38.2 1.927 | 61.40 | 38.6] 1.589 | 58.13 | 37.6 | 1.547 | 60.48 | 37.9] 1.504 
a 76. 98 39.6 | 1.943 | 63. 25 37.3 | 1.694 | 73.14 37.5 | 1.950 | 60.15 38.1 | 1.579 | 59.35 37.2 | 1. 504 | 60.33 37.8 1. 506 
August.......- 77.05 39.2 | 1.963 | 65.12 38.3 | 1.699 | 75. 54 38.0 | 1.988 | 68.17 39.7 | 1.716 | 60.06 37.3 | 1.610 | 63.12 39.1 1. 616 
Nonbuilding construction 
Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction Other 
Year and month a eseene 
Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. : Avg. 
wkly. Ee hrly. wkly. a brly. wkly. EY hrly. wkly. a. hrly. 
earn- bene earn- earn- heake earn- earn- Sonate earn- earn- a 7 earn- 
ings? ings ings 4 ings ings § ings ings 4 u ings 
1940: Average. .......--------- 0 (*) (4) 0 (4) « (*) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
(* (‘) (*) §) (*) ‘ (4) (4) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
$56. 24 41.6 $1. 353 $54. 39 40.9 $1. 331 $58. 21 42.1 $1. 382 $53. 40 40.9 $1. 305 
57. 90 42.2 1.372 55.71 42.0 1. 327 59. 86 42. 6 1. 407 54. 46 41.3 1.317 
57. 59 41.0 1. 403 54. 41 40.9 1. 330 59. 56 41.0 1. 453 55. 02 41.3 1. 331 
56. 13 39. 2 1. 433 53. 24 39.0 1. 366 57.41 39.0 1. 470 54. 96 39.8 1. 381 
58. 02 40.5 1. 434 55.19 39.9 1. 383 59. 11 40.3 1. 466 57.44 41.4 1. 387 
56. 67 39.0 1. 451 52. 23 37.3 1. 401 57.94 39.1 1. 482 56. 61 40.5 1. 398 
57.49 39.9 1.441 53. 83 39.1 1. 378 59.15 40.2 1. 472 55.44 39.7 1. 395 
57.82 39.3 1. 473 53.72 38.0 1.412 58. 98 39.2 1. 504 57. 83 40.5 1. 429 
58. 30 38.9 1. 499 52. 82 37.4 1.411 60. 48 39.2 1. 542 57.13 39.4 1. 451 
60. 01 39.8 1. 508 54. 26 38.7 1. 404 62. 50 40.1 1. 559 58. 60 40.2 1, 459 
60.17 40.1 1. 501 56. 92 40. 4 1. 408 61. 36 39.7 1. 544 60. 02 40.8 1. 473 
61.72 40. 2 1. 536 58. 19 40.6 1. 434 64. 01 40.0 1. 599 48. 49 40. 2 1. 454 
62. 63 40.3 1. 554 57. 66 40. 2 1. 436 65. 43 40.3 1. 623 58. 92 40. 4 1, 457 












































1 Covers all contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the 
months shown (over 11,000), but not necessarily identical establishments. 
loyees of these construction firms working at the 
projects (skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, su 
mployees of these firms engaged on publicly 
are excluded. 


The data include al) em 

site of privately Gnanced 
tendents, time clerks, etc.). 
financed projects and off-site wor 


rin- 


4 Includes types not shown rt eh 


3 Hourly earnings, when mu 


exactly equal weekly earnings because of rounding. 
4 Not available prior to February 1946. 
5 Includes genera! contracting as well as general building maintenance, and 
other special building data. 


6 Revised. 


tiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group 
of Commodities 























(1935-39= 100} 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 
House- Miscella- 
Year and month All items Food Apparel Rent 
Total | Gasand | Other fuels|mishings) neous 
electricity and ice 

es See a 70.7 79.9 0.3 92.2 61.9 Q 59.1 50.9 
LN TR: SN eT 71.7 81.7 69.8 92.2 62.3 (2) @ 60.8 52.0 
RR ee SS 118.0 149.6 147.9 97.1 90.4 121.2 83. | 
SED Ginn coseqeéaneoneneséouiadiaaanend 149.4 185.0 209.7 119.1 104.8 169.7 100.7 
ff “ERIS. SS 122.5 132. 5 115.3 141.4 112.5 111.7 104. ¢ 
RE o- Eee o & | 97.6 86. 5 90.8 116.9 103. 4 (?) - 85.4 101.7 
Re ES ar 99.4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98.9 99.3 101.3 100.7 
og), s & Sa age oer ee 08.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 99.0 96.3 100. 6 100. 4 
Fh aE, PRREE: See SA 100. 2 06. 6 101.7 104.6 99.7 98.0 101.6 100. 5 101.1 
oof EE PE RS | a 105. 2 105. 5 106.3 106. 2 102. 2 97.1 107.4 107.3 104.0 
a OF SS SSE) ae 100.8 97.6 101.2 105. 0 100.8 97.5 104.0 100. 2 101.8 
yg ERR: RR Sf 110.5 113.1 114.8 108, 2 104.1 96.7 111.3 116.8 107.7 

1942: A‘ erage.......... datintediaieiininde aes 116. 5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 96.7 113.9 122.2 110.9 
FS SS Se 123.6 138.0 129.7 108.0 107.7 96.1 119.0 125. 6 115.8 
1944: Avernge.......... niskétdlienmetien 125. 5 136. 1 138.8 108. 2 109.8 95.8 123.4 136. 4 121.3 
1045: Average... a neisiadiaediecadis aie 128.4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 95.0 125.1 145.8 124.1 
a 129.3 140.9 146.4 ® 111.4 95.2 127.2 146.0 124.5 
SOG Bitttthiniccocceccecécscouctekaial 139.3 159. 6 160. 2 108. 6 112.4 92.4 132.0 159. 2 128.8 
June 15_.... Se NT A 133. 3 145, 157.2 108.5 110.5 92.1 128.4 156.1 127.§ 
August 15.. “EARS SSeS. oa Soiks 3 144.1 171.2 161.2 108.7 113.7 91.8 135.0 160.0 129.8 
Septem ber , a ae 145.9 174.1 165.9 108.8 114.4 91.7 136. 5 165. 6 129.9 
i i 148. 6 180.0 168.1 (3) 114.4 91.6 136. 6 168. 5 131.0 
SRN SES 152. 2 187.7 171.0 (4) 114.8 91.8 137.2 171.0 132. 5 
December 15............. ee ee Ss 153.3 185.9 176.5 (4) 115.5 92.0 138.3 177.1 136. ] 
A a TE ar a ce 153.3 183.8 179.0 108.8 117.3 91.9 142.1 179.1 137.1 
RE EE 153. 2 182.3 181.5 108.9 117.5 92.2 142.3 180.8 137.4 
March 15......... pilidianditedbibasndabl 156.3 189. 5 184.3 109.0 117.6 92.2 142.5 182.3 138. 2 
ERROR 156. 2 188. 0 184. 9 109. 0 118.4 92.5 143.8 182. 5 139, 2 

i idiciabedtddbibesdiitinddvadaesl 156. 0 187.6 185.0 109. 2 117.7 92.4 142.4 181.9 139. 6 

June 16. ....<-- Jainaiinsencdsittindeauamedl 157.1 190. 5 185. 7 109. 2 117.7 91.7 143.0 182.6 139. 1 

July 15 NE iS aS 7 158. 4 193, 1 184.7 110.0 119.5 91.7 146. 6 184, 3 139. 5 
August 15. eo a SS ee 160.3 196. 5 185.9 111.2 123.8 92.0 154.8 184, 2 139. § 
































'The “consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in cities,”’ 
formerly known as the “cost-of-living index,” measures ave anges in 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services, weighted quantities 
bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large 
cities in 1 36. The items priced for the index constituted about 70 percent 
of the expenditures of city families whose incomes av $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The President's Committee on the Cost of Living estimated that, because 
of quality deterioration, disappearance of ay ard goods, and other factors, 
the consumers’ price index understated the rise {n retail prices of living essen- 
tials by 3 to 4 points between January 1941 and September 1944 for large cities 
and an additional 4 point for small cities. Later the Stabilization Director, 
in December 1945, made an allowance of 444 points for large cities and 5 points 
for large and small cities combined. 

These adjustments have not been included by the Bureau in the published 


indexes. For a more detailed statement concerning these adjustments, see 
the Monthly Labor Review for March 1947. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 609, Changes in Cost of Living in Large 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of methods 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 
po index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
conomic Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of 


Living. 

M hed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major groups 
of living essentials. Indexes for al] large cities combined are available since 
1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities varies from 
city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since W orld War !. 

? Data not available. 

4 Rents not surveyed this month. 
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50.9 
52.0 


83.1 
100.7 
104. 6 
101.7 


100.7 
100. 4 
101.1 
104.0 
101.8 
107.7 


110.9 
115.8 
121.3 
124.1 
124. 5 


128.8 
oi? 
129.8 
129.9 
131.0 
132. 5 
136. 1 


137.1 
137.4 
138. 2 
139. 2 
139. 6 
139. 1 
139. 5 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families by City,’ for Selected Periods 



























































[1935-39= 100] 

Aug. | Jul June | Ma Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | Jan. Aug. 

City 15, 1987 15, 1947) 15, 1947) 15, 1947 15, 1947 15, 1947) 15, 1947) 15, 1947) 15, 1946) 15, 1946) 15, 1946) 15, 1948 15, 1946 1, 19417 | 15, 1939 

BO ictnccctoscescsstbes 160.3 | 158.4 | 157.1 | 156.0] 156.2; 166.3 153.2]; 153.3 | 153.3) 152.2] 148.6) 145.9] 144.1 | 100.8 98.6 

IE 162. 2 @ 159. 1 @ @ 160. 9 (*) 155. 8 (*) (’) 146.5 (*) S 98. 0 
i — he Seen 7] & | te0.5| 1804 15.7 | 1606] 1849] 1982] 1687 1540] 1900] i481 | 1907] 1007] 9s 
Birmingham, Ala........-.-- 166.6 | 164.1 162.1 160.7 | 161.7 | 162.0; 158.1 168.7 | 158.5 157.9 | 150.4 147.1 148.6 | 101.6 Q8 
Boston, Mass..........-.---- 154.5 | 151.9 | 150.3] 148.6] 149.4] 150.3]; 147.4/ 148.7) 148.2] 146.1) 144.6] 141.6] 140.0] 99.1 07 
EE BEE Wiictccconcccnnee (3) 159.1 | 157.7) 156.2] 155.3 | 155.3] 152.4) 152.7] 151.7) 149.6 | 146.5] 144.9] 142.2] 101.9 98 
Chicago, inetenmncipaddl 162.7] 160.1 | 158.3] 156.8] 155.7/ 156.2; 152.8) 153.0] 153.0; 152.5{| 149.5] 146.1] 144.0] 101.2 oR 
incinnati, Ohio..........-- 162.2} 160.4] 158.5] 156.8] 157.2] 157.0} 153.2] 152.6] 152.7] 152.9) 146.5) 145.4] 143.5 99, 6 97 
Cleveland, Ohio--........--- 163.0 @) 160.3 | 150.0} 159.2]; 159.2] 155.9] 156.1 | 156.2] 154.0] 149.5] 147.6] 147.0] 102.0 100 
TT (3) 155.7 | 155.9) 155.8] 155.8 | 154.8} 152.2] 151.4] 152.5] 161.9] 143.7] 142.5] 140.1 | 100.0 08 
Detroit, Mich..........-----| 162.8] 160.2] 158.7] 156.8] 156.7) 156.5 | 153.1 |) 153.0} 153.1 | 152.0] 148.8] 146.6] 145.4] 101.0 08 
Houston, Tex..........-.--- 159.7 | 158.4] 157.6] 157.6) 158.6] 157.3 | 154.1 | 153.9] 152.3] 150.0] 144.2] 142.8] 140.7 | 102.0 100 
janapolis, Ind. .........- (3) 159.5 | 158.0 @ (3) 157.5 (’) 154.2 (3) (3) 146.1 (3) 102.0 98. 
——— ma (3) (3) 163. 5 ( (3) 163. 4 ) 158.8 | (3) (3) 150.2 | (3) 101.9 98. 
Kansas City, Mo-.-.-.-...-.--- (3) 150.5 | 149.5} 150.5 151.0{ 150.8] 148.7] 147.7] 147.0] 146.8] 142.1] 141.1] 140.4 98. 4 08. 
Los Angeles, Calif. ........- 157.8 | 157.2] 156.3 | 157.6| 157.4] 156.9] 155.9] 155.3) 154.5] 154.5] 148.5] 145.5 | 144.6] 102.5 100. 
Manchester, N. H.....-.--- (3) 162.1 | 160.4 @ (3) 158.1 (3) Q 156. 5 (3) « 147.0 (3) 100.2 97. 
Memphis, Tenn......-.---- (3) (3) 160.6} @ (3) 158.8} (3) @ 156.3 | (3) 3 146.2} (3) 99.8 97. 
Milwaukee, Wis_...... _| 159.0 (3) 156. 6 @ @ 154. 5 (3) (3) 150. 6 (3) ’ 142.8 (3) 09, 2 97. 
Minneapolis, Minn... _.| @ (3) 152.9} 151.5} 151.4] 151.6] 149.0] 148.3] 149.7] 1488] 145.9] 142.4] 139.5] 101.8 99. 
Mobile, Ala......-.-- -| & (3) 159.3 8 (’) 159, 2 (3) ge 153. 6 (3) ry 145. 2 (’) 100. 4 08. 
New Orleans, La...........- 168. 5 (3) 164.6 (3 (3) 164. 5 (’) 3) 162.9 (3) @ 153.8 (a) 101.7 99. 
New York, N. Y.......----- 158.6 | 157.5] 156.9] 155.6 | 156.8 | 187.4] 154.2] 154.6] 155.2] 154.3] 1528] 149.4] 145.7) 101.0] 99. 
ES 163. 6 (3) 160.9 () (*) 160. 9 (4) @) 157.6 (4) () 148.8 () 100. 6 07. 
Philadelphia, Pa-. _| 150.5 | 158.3 | 157.1 | 155.1] 154.9] 156.1] 151.6] 152.3] 152.5 | 150.5 | 147.8| 146.0] 143.7 99, 2 97. 
Pittsburgh, Pa....- -| 164.9] 162.6] 161.1] 159.6] 159.0) 150.2/| 156.5/| 156.0] 155.4| 153.8| 149.4) 147.4] 145.9] 101.2 OR. 
Port » Maine... | @ (3) 153.3 Q ¢ 152. 5 (?) ) 149. 2 (3) (3) 141.4 (3) 98. 5 97. 
Portland, Oreg.... a 162.1 | 161.5 3) 4 160. 6 (’) *) 157.8 (3) (3) 150. 9 (3) 102. 0 100. 
Richmond, Va..-..- -| ® 153.8 | 152.6 (3) (3 152.9 (3) (3) 149. 3 (3) (3) 139.8 (3) 09. 6 8. 
St. Louis, Mo-........ a = (3) 155.6 | 154.6] 155.1] 155.8} 151.8] 151.1 |} 151.2] 160.6] 146.6] 142.9) 142.5! 101.0 98. 
San Francisco, Calif an oe (3) 159.3 | 160.5 | 161.3 160.3] 158.4] 150.3] 1604) 159.1 | 153.3 150.9] 147.9] 101.8 Ov. 
Savannah, Ga.._....-- | @&® 165.9 | 165.8 | 165.5 | 166.2| 166.6 | 162.5 | 162.3 | 162.2| 161.8] 155.2) 153.8! 152.7] 101.4 99. 
Scranton, Pa.........-- -| 162.8 (3) 159.9 (3) (3) 157.3 (3) (?) 154.0 (*) (3) 146. 4 (4) 99, 2 06. 
Seattle, «RR 161.8 (8) 158.3 | 158.5 | 159.1 1688.2 | 155.4 155.7 | 157.2 155.3 | 151.9] 147.9 | 144.8] 102.1 100, 
Washington, D. C.........- 159. 1 (3) 156.0 | 154.6 | 154.8] 154.7] 151.5 | 152.1] 152.0] 150.3 | 147.6] 145.0) 142.6 99. 9 vs. 




















! The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do 
not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. 

2Jan. 1, 1941, is the base date for determing allowable ‘‘cost of living’’ 
wage increases under the ‘‘Little Steel’’ formula and under the wage-price 
policy of February 1946. January 1, 1941, indexes have been estimated by 


—— = an even rate of change from Dec. 15, 1940, to the next pricing 
riod. 

a Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly 
for 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 addi. 
tional cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 
cities and once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a stag- 
gered schedule. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of Com. 





City 


Average .. 


Atlanta, Ga..... 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, Il 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo..... 
Detroit, Mich... 
Houston, Tex.. 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Manchester, N. H 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala 


New Orleans, La... 


New York, N. Y.. 


Norfolk, V®& . 
Philadelphia Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oreg 
Richmond, Va 
&t. Louis, Mo 
San Franciseo, 
Calif. 


Savannah, Ga...... 
Scranton, Pa....... 


Seattle, Wash... . 
Washington, D.C. 


Fuel, electricity, and ice 







































































Housefurnish- 
Food Apparel Rent Miscellaneous 
Other fuels and ings 
ice 
July 15,| Aug. 15, Aug. 15,| July 15, Aug. 15,| July 15,| Aug. 15,| July 15,| Aug. 15,| July 15, 
1947 1947 1947 047 1947 1947 194 194 1947 1947 
5 93.1 185.9 92.0 91.7) 154.8] 146.6] 184.2] 184.3] 139.8 139, 
9 104. 5 184. 78.3 78.1 190.7 174.7 186. 2 0 146.1 () 
9 | 204.6 () 115.5 | 114.5 | 146.7] 138.8 (1) 1) () (1) 
8 201.8 187. 6 79. 6 79. 6 165. 6 165. 6 173. 5 173. 1 138. 2 138 
9 183. 5 178. 106. 3 105. 4 148.1 141.7 173.3 173.1 136. 1 135.8 
4] 188.7 (') 95. 4 05.4] 151.1] 142.0 (") 195. 3 (*) 144, 5 
» 2 198. 4 186. 83. 5 83.5 | 155.3] 148.2] 176.8] 179.4] 138.9 137.2 
8) 194.8] 187. 90. 8 90.8 | 158.8] 140.4] 181.2] 183.6] 141.4 140, 
.3 199.7 183. 104.9 104.9 155.3 139.0 169. 5 () 138. 9 () 

S| 191.6 (') 68. 5 68.5 | 149.2] 138.3 (1) 200. 5 (‘) 136. * 
5 191.4 184. 84.1 84.1 172.1 154. 2 193. 8 192. 4 152. 4 15] 
8 198. 7 192. 81.9 81.9 128.0 128. 0 185. 5 184.0 140. 4 139.2 
6 191.7 (') 86. 6 86. 6 164. 5 148.7 (1) 176. 5 (1) 143.4 
0 201.8 () 94.1 92.8 167.7 163. 2 (1) (4) (1) (‘) 
5 181.3 (‘) 66.7 66.5 159. 5 154.8 (1) 171.5 () § 
.4 193.8 178. 89. 3 89.3 119.3 119.3 176.7 178.8 140.0 39 
8 192. 6 (") : 94. 6 04. 6 158.9 151.3 (1) 188. 1 () 37.2 

3.51 210.1 (1) 120. 5 77.0 77.0} 148.1 147.6 (1) (') (1) ( 
.8 193. 4 183. ¢ 98. 4 98.3 154. 8 141.6 185. 5 (‘) 135. 1 (1) 
4] 182.5 (*) 77.0 77.0 | 150.8] 148.4 (1) (1) (1) (!) 
8] 198.6 (1) 84.3 84.2] 153.0] 148.3 (1) (1) () (1) 
-O} 207.2} 191. 108. 4 75.1 75.1 | 145.8] 143.9] 182.8 (1 139. 2 (1) 
3] 191.7] 190. 95. 4 04.1 | 159.2] 153.6 | 174.9] 174.4] 140.6 140 
2] 190.5] 178.7 94.9 04.9] 158.8] 149.3] 182.8 (*) 143. 4 (!) 
x 188, 9 181.8 97.8 97.8 150. 7 144. 5 182.1 182. 2 138.3 138 
0 199.9 212.2 112.2 103.3 103. 4 167.7 167.7 189.3 183. 6 136. 6 13¢ 
.0 188. 4 (‘) 96. 6 96. 2 151.1 143. 1 (1) () (1) (‘) 
.0 202.7 (1) 91.3 89.9 158. 8 157.8 () 175. 2 (1) 141 

3 188, 4 (") 96.7 96. 7 144.8 134. 5 (1) 192. 2 () 132. | 

0} 200.9 (1) 94.1 94.1} 151.5] 147.3 (1) (‘) (1) (1) 
4 200. 4 () 72.7 72.7 118.2 118.2 (1) (1) (1) () 
a 207.4 (1) 115.6 91.2 91.2 158. 4 150. 1 (1) 187.3 () 14 
5] 196.1 191. 103. 4 91.8 91.8} 158.7] 148.9] 178.7 (’) 134. 1 () 
.3 197.1 180. ¢ 114.5 86.8 86.8 142.9 133. 8 179.7 (‘) 144. 2 (‘) 

l 190. 2 208. 3 101.1 04.4 94.4 144.6 137.0 193.9 (‘) 144.8 (‘) 








! Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and s 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 ad 


cities according to a staggered schedule. 


? Rents are surveyed once every 3 months in 34 large cities according to « 
staggered schedule. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,’ by Group, for Selected Periods 
























[1935-39 = 100] 
Cere- Meats, poultry, and fish Fruits and vegetables 
als Dairy Fats | Sugar 
All | and F Bever- 1 & 
Year and month foods |bak: Beef prod- ggs ages and and 
prod: | Total| and | Pork | Lamb |°Bick-| pisn | ucts Total | Fresh | ©82" | Dried oils |sweets 
ucts veal 
1923: Average. ...-.-------- ea SPR FS ee eee ee a ee 129.4 | 136.1 | 169.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 131.5 | 126.2] 175.4 
1926: Average..--.--------- eR UR & 5 eeeeee pecsesl eeeren eeeeee: peanee 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 152.4 | 170.4 | 145.0 | 120.0 
1929: Average. ....-..------ | toe +b | ee awe a or 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2] 114.3 
1932: Average....---------- ie Cf) eee ee ee eee eee 84.9 | 82.3 | 103.5 | 105.9] 91.1 | 91.2) 112.6] 71.1 89. 6 
1939: Average....-.-------- 95.2 | 94.5] 96.6] 101.1 | 889] 99.5 .8 | 101.0} 95.9] 91.0] 945] 95.1] 92.3] 93.3] 95.5] 87.7] 100.8 
BR cacectenctetba 93.5 | 93.4 | 95.7] 99.6 | 88.0] 98.8 -6] 99.6] 93.1 | 90.7] 92.4] 92.8] 91.6] 90.3] 04.9) 84.5 05.6 
1940: Average. ....--------- 96.6 | 96.8 | 95.8 | 102.8 | 81.1] 99.7 .8 | 110.6 | 101.4) 93.8 | 96.5] 97.3 | 92.4] 100.6 | 92.5 | 82.2 06.8 
1041: Average. -.--.....---.- 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 103.2 | 104.2 | 97.9 | 106.7 | 101.5 | 904.0 106. 4 
December. ......-.--- 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 114.4 | 103.2 | 108.1 .5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 108.5 | 114.4 
1942: Average. .....--.----- 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 .6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1] 119.6 | 126.5 
1048: Average...........--- 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 .1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 127.1 
S0tt: DEE, cnthiencwebe 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 129.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3 | 126.5 
1945: Average...---.-.----- 139.1 | 109.0 | 131.2 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 130.2 | 168.2 | 124.7 | 124.0 | 126.5 
OO =e 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 | 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0 126. 6 
1946: Average. .-....--..---- 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 100.4 | 139.6 | 152.1 143.9 
i IE 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 121.2 | 114.3 | 189.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 106.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 | 126.4) 136.2 
, 171.2 | 135.4 | 186.6 | 180.3 | 182.4 | 189.5 | 175.2 | 237.6 | 180.1 | 173.6 | 178.3 | 185.8 | 140.7 | 183.0 | 126.6 | 180.3 | 146.3 
September-..-..--.---- 174.1 | 137.3 | 188.5 | 180.3 | 182.4 | 187.6 | 192.8 | 237.8 | 186.6 | 193.3 | 176.4 | 181.1 | 148.7 | 185.6 | 162.0 | 151.4 | 141.5 
PS 180.0 | 188.5 | 190.7 | 174.6 | 182.4 | 187.7 | 225.3 | 249.7 | 202.4 | 214.6 | 176.5 | 178.8 | 154.6 | 198.7 | 166.5 | 147.9 167.5 
November........---- 187.7 / 140.6 | 203.6 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 | 170.5 
December. ...-..------ 185.9 | 141.7 | 197.8 | 187.6 | 193.3 | 198.8 | 139.4 | 267.6 | 200.9 | 201.1 | 185.0 | 180.6 | 172.6 | 268.0 | 176.2 | 207.2 | 175.3 
1947: January. -.-.......----- 183.8 | 143.4 | 199.0 | 190.9 | 190.8 | 205.3 | 185.8 | 271.3 | 190.1 | 181.7 | 187.9 | 184.1 | 173.6 | 269.2 | 178.3 | 201.9 | 176.2 
February. ..----.----- 182.3 | 144.1 | 196.7 | 190.0 | 191.6 | 204.3 | 176.5 | 258.7 | 183.2 | 169.9 | 191.7 | 189.3 | 172.6 | 269.9 | 182.8 | 201.3 | 178.1 
itaienebeanabond 189.5 | 148.1 | 207.6 | 195.1 | 217.2 | 209.7 | 178.3 | 266.0 | 187.5 | 174.7 | 199.6 | 190.4 | 172.9 | 271.3 | 186.9 | 219.1 | 178.6 
DE Lie ckithiniphoonudi 188.0 | 153.4 | 202.6 | 194.6 | 203.5 | 206.5 | 177.1 | 261.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 200.4 | 200.7 | 172.6 | 260.7 | 189.5 | 227.8 | 179.3 
SS > 187.6 | 154.2 | 203.9 | 197.1 | 204.2 | 209.6 | 179.6 | 255.1 | 171.5 | 178.9 | 207.0 | 200.5 | 172.3 | 268.1 | 188.9 | 200.5 | 179.3 
, OS eS 190.5 | 154.6 | 216.9 | 216.4 | 213.6 | 226.7 | 182.3 | 254.7 | 171.5 | 183.0 | 205.0 | 208.0 | 169.7 | 262.6 | 181.3 | 188.3 | 179.7 
) aa 193.1 | 155.0 | 220.2 | 220.8 | 216.4 | 228.6 | 181.9 | 260.6 | 178.8 | 203.0 | 202.0 | 204.2 | 168.5 | 283.6 | 180.8 | 182.0 | 179.7 
ye Ree 196.5 | 155.7 | 228.4 | 230.5 | 229.3 | 232.1 | 180 5 | 262.4 | 183.8 | 212.3 | 199.8 | 202.1 | 165.7 | 263.4 | 181.7] 178.5] 170.8 




























































1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail] food prices are obtained monthly 
during the first four days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, 


through voluntary reports from chain and inde 
Articles included are selected to represent f 


families. 


ndent retail food dealers. 
sales to moderate-income 


The indexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the 
fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) relative 
importance of chain and independent store sales in computing city average 


prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate-income 


workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, to combine 
city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for all cities 
combined, 

Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by cormmodity 
groups, for the years 1923 through 1943 (1935-39=100), may be found in 
Bulletin No. 799, ‘‘Retail Prices off Food—1942 and 1943,’’ Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, table 3, p. 15. Mimeograph tables of 
the same data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods by City 












































[1935-30— 100] 
. Aug. | J June | May | A Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | Aug. 
City 1947 ny 1947 | 1947 ber 1947 | 1947 | 1967 | 1946 | 1046 | 1046 | 1946 | 1046 | Igc0 
ae 196.5 | 193.1 | 100.5 | 187.6] 1880] 189.5| 1823| 1838] 185.9] 187.7| 180.0] 1741] 171.2] 035 
aes 0 ___C SSC =F SSS > 

Atlanta, Ga.........................] 198.9] 1965] 193.0] 190.3| 1946| 190.6| 187.5| 187.5] 1887] 1920| 177.6| 173.4] 1741] 925 
ee 206.9 | 204.6 | 2022) 198.5] 197.7| 190.3| 180.7| 191.4| 1923] 195.1] 1861| 180.1| 1780] 04> 
Birmingham, Als.................... 204.8 | 201.8| 197.3| 195.8] 1988] 2029] 1935] 1960] 198.4] 203.5] 18830] 1766] 1828] 9% 7 
Boston, Mass........................| 187.9 | 188.5 | 179.6| 175.6| 1763] 180.0] 1727] 177.6] 1781| 177.8| 174.4] 168.0] 165.2] 935 
es Si indncncececocoscsuees 191.3 | 187.7 | 1869) 180.8; 180.4|] 184.6| 178.5] 180.0] 180.7] 179.5| 1759) 1689/ 164.3 93. 2 
Buffalo, N. Y..............-.-.-----| 1924] 1887] 187.0] 1825] 170.2] 179.7] 1733] 1759] 1758| 1754] 168.4] 1647| 1628] 945 
Butte, Mont.._.....................| 193.8 | 188.9] 185.9] 1847] 1834] 184.5] 1751] 1749] 180.2] 180.8] 175.6| 170.0] 163.6] 94} 
Cedar Rapids, lowa!....__..........| 204.4| 203.7 | 203.2] 197.3] 197.3| 195.6| 190.0| 1886] 1927] 1921] 184.8] 180.0] 1746]... 
Charleston, 8. C.............. ir. 189.8 | 190.6 | 1883] 187.0| 1880] 189.2] 181.5| 180.5| 1842] 188.2] 173.0] 170.4| 173.2| 05] 
ee oe ~~"! 203.1 | 198.4 | 193.9 | 190.6] 188.6] 190.8] 183.2] 184.5] 187.0| 199.4| 183.4] 1762] 174.0] 923 
Cincinnati, Ohio....................| 198.3 | 194.3] 191.1] 187.9] 188.9] 191.3] 1828] 1924] 1840] 187.0] 171.3] 169.3! 168.61 90.4 
Cleveland, Obio..................... 204.3} 199.7| 198.3] 1943) 195.0| 195.1 | 186.9| 180.1 | 191.4] 1931] 1831] 179.3| 1786] 926 
Columbus, Ohio..................... 184.9 | 179.3| 1784] 176.6| 176.2] 177.0| 170.0 171.6| 174.0| 179.4] 171.6] 161.9| 160.3) 81 
Dees, Tex88............... "| 195.5} 1928] 191.4] 1025] 193.8] 191.4] 186.5] 1863] 187.1] 188.7] 177.0| 173.0] 1686| 917 
Denver, Colo.........-......-.......| 195.8 | 191.6] 191.9] 191.9| 1924| 191.4 | 185.7| 185.0] 1906] 1927)| 171.4| 170.1| 1663| 927 
Detroit, Mich... sabi | amie 195.5 | 191.4] 1885] 1827] 1827] 1830] 1751] 1765] 179.2] 181.6| 1739] 1684] 1685] 90.6 
Fall River, Mass...................| 190.0 | 188.7] 186.3 | 181.7| 183.1 | 1868| 1782] 180.9] 177.2] 1826] 175.6| 168.4| 164.7| 95.4 
Houston, Tez................. ae 200.8 | 198.7 | 196.2| 197.1 | 199.2] 196.3] 190.6| 1925] 189.9| 190.0| 174.7| 173.5| 1688] 978 
Indianapolis, ind.................... 195.5 | 191.7] 188.7 | 185.1 | 187.9 | 187.8| 179.9] 180.0] 184.3] 187.3] 175.9| 1724! 170.8| 90.7 
Jackson, Miss.!.............. heat oe s4 2 209.5 | 205.6 | 2027] 201.7] 206.0] 2033] 199.0| 199.1| 2008| 203.4| 195.8] 189.0] 188.0|....... 
Jacksonville, Fla.....-. as edie 205.0 | 201.8} 190.1] 1960] 199.7] 1988] 189.3] 190.3] 1048] 199.1| 1825] 190.7] 181.5] 95.8 
Kansas City, Mo.................... 183.5 | 181.3 | 180.0| 180.7| 1827] 1823] 1766] 175.4] 175.4] 178.0] 166.6| 165.3| 164.3| 915 
Knoxville, Tenn.'!................... 225.9 | 225.8! 223.0! 2168] 2034] 225.2] 213.9] 216.4!) 220.4] 226.5| 201.5| 197.8| 203.7|........ 
+ ~ “o> tpeahzmenpeteen 195.1 | 193.6| 189.8| 1881) 193.0| 190.8| 1829| 1824] 184.8| 186.3] 1723] 168.6! 167.8| 94.0 
Los Angeles, Calif.____. 5 ELS: 195.4] 193.8 | 1938] 196.7| 195.7| 195.5| 194.1 | 194.3] 195.1| 1981] 182.8] 1765] 175.1 94.6 
Louisville, Ky.......-- Ce eS 189.7 | 185.4 | 183.4] 180.0/ 1836) 183.9] 1766| 177.7| 1786] 1849| 167.4! 163.7] 163.1 92.1 
Manchester, N. H................... 196.8 | 1926] 190.3] 185.1 | 184.0] 186.8| 177.5| 188.6] 186.7| 185.6| 1769| 170.0| 1687| 94.9 
Memphis, Tenn...................... 213.5 | 210.1 | 205.1 | 201.6 | 204.6) 205.1 | 198.6] 200.2| 206.0| 207.3/| 191.0| 185.3] 187.5 89.7 
Milwaukee, Wis........... ih Pilar 196.8 | 193.4 | 190.8| 186.6] 185.4] 186.9| 180.1] 178.0| 179.7| 184.1| 174.8| 170.3| 1683] 91.1 
Minneapolis. Minn.................. 187.4 | 1825] 182.6| 179.0] 179.6| 181.3| 174.6] 174.0| 180.2] 181.7| 177.6| 167.9| 163.3| 95.0 
0 SEE OT 200.8 | 198.6] 1969) 197.0] 201.6| 199.6| 1887] 189.2] 191.0| 1938] 1828! 1764] 175.5] 95.5 
Te eae 190.0 | 186.3} 184.1] 181.1] 1833] 185.3] 176.5] 1785] 180.4| 181.7| 179.5| 170.9| 170.0| 95.6 
New Haven, Gonn............... "| 191.2 | 187.8} 186.4] 180.5} 178.5] 181.4] 174.1] 177.3] 179.1] 179.0| 173.9] 1668| 163.7| 93.7 
New Orleans, La.................... 211.0 | 207.2 | 203.7} 201.1 | 204.0! 2043| 190.1| 199.7| 2024] 207.4] 196.0] 190.7] 1888] 97.6 
New York, N. Y.................... 194.3 | 191.7] 187.9] 184.8] 187.3/| 180.5] 1821] 183.5| 1861] 1886| 186.7| 1788| 171.0| 95.8 
SIP RE os 203.2} 199.5] 1980] 1988]! 200.5] 199.8] 191.6] 191.3] 1950] 197.0] 1893] 177.4] 1746] 93.6 
Onaba, Nevr........................ 191.1 | 187.2| 187.4] 188.8] 183.2] 183.2] 1783] 1782)| 1829] 1841] 1782] 171.0| 167.8| 923 
RRR Nt 211.4 | 205.5 | 201.7| 195.1 | 1983| 197.2| 183.9| 187.1| 186.2| 190.3| 188.9| 1838] 1836] 93.4 
Philadelphia, Pa._.................. 191.7 | 188.9 | 187.1] 183.4] 181.9] 185.8| 177.2| 179.7| 181.8| 181.6| 176.2] 172.6) 169.2| 93.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa...................... 22.0} 199.9] 1969] 1924| 189.9| 1920| 185.6| 185.2| 187.7| 1885] 179.3] 1769| 174.0] 925 
Portland, Maine..................--. 195.1 | 188.4 | 185.3] 180.2] 181.4] 184.8] 174.3] 170.8] 180.5] 178.9] 173.5] 167.0] 166.5) 95.9 
Portland, @reg....._ oo ENE 205.0 | 202.7| 199.7| 200.8| 201.4 | 198.1 | 191.2| 192.8| 196.0| 194.8| 183.7| 184.5 | 182.1 96. 1 
Providence, R.1..................... 200.6 | 199.3 | 194.2] 186.1-| 185.5 | 189.8| 180.5 | 183.8| 184.0| 186.7| 184.1 | 175.9| 173.4 93.7 
Richmond, Va........ ee 194.3 | 188.4] 185.8] 186.3| 188.3| 188.8| 182.1| 181.5| 186.5| 188.2| 175.9| 167.4| 164.1 92.2 
Rochester, N. Y.................... 192.2 | 187.4] 185.2] 180.5| 178.4| 180.3| 174.3| 177.4| 176.8] 176.9| 172.5] 165.7] 165.5] 92.3 
Sy aaa Aa 205.0 | 200.9| 196.8| 103.4 | 105.2| 198.9] 188.4| 187.4| 189.3| 101.8| 183.6| 174.5 | 175.5| 93.8 
St. Paul, Minn....__....... "| Ggaia4 | 179.3} 178.5 | 176.8! 176.6| 179.1 | 172.3| 173.1 | 177.7| 180.1 | 176.2| 164.6| 161.6] 94.3 
Salt Lake City, Utah................ 197.6 | 1922] 192.6] 189.3] 189.2] 186.8| 184.1] 183.9] 190.6| 191.9| 180.6| 175.4| 171.8 94.6 
San Francisco, Calif.................| 200.4] 200.4] 196.9] 199.9| 201.7| 199.5 | 195.4 | 200.6| 204.6| 205.2| 191.4} 186.5| 180.6] 93.8 
Savannah, Ga...................... 215.1 | 207.4 | 200.4 | 208.2| 208.9| 213.1 | 203.1 | 203.8 | 205.8| 200.4| 192.2| 190.9| 187.2] 96.7 
ee ee 190.5] 196.1 | 1949] 189.2] 188.0] 188.9] 1826] 180.9] 1852] 185.6] 1825) 174.0| 171.2] 92.1 
Seattle, Wash....................... 200.3 | 197.1 | 193.3 | 193.9 | 196.4 | 104.3 | 187.4 | 189.6| 195.9| 104.6| 186.1| 175.6| 170.0| 94.5 
Springheld, SRE ose 211.0 | 205.9 | 203.5 | 200.2| 201.7| 202.3| 194.5) 193.4 | 191.6| 194.9] 181.7| 179.8| 181.1 94.1 

ashington, D. C...................| 197.1 | 190.2] 190.9] 187.8| 189.4] 190.3] 181.3] 183.7] 186.1] 186.8| 180.6| 174.7| 160.9| 94.1 
Wichita, Kans.)....__..............| 201.8] 199.8| 197.3 | 195.3 | 198.7| 196.6! 190.1| 193.3] 195.5| 198.5| 189.2| 186.6| 183.2|........ 
Winston-Salem, N. C.i............. 190.0} 196.0] 194.4] 191.8] 197.2| 199.2] 189.6| 192.6| 195.3 | 200.0| 184.3| 179.2] 177.4 |........ 
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REVIEW, NOVEMBER 1947 


D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 








TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods! 



























































pronan Indexes 1935-39= 100 
age aren 
Commodit pee | Au- .| Do- | No- | Sep- 
d = gust | July | June | May | April | March tm —_ cem- | vem- Coe tem- 
joa | 1947 | 1047 | 047 | 1047 | 1947 | 1947 | “ion? | aoa | Der | ber | jose | ber 
ereals and bak products: 
» Cereals: said Cents 
Flour, wheat... .....--- 5pounds..| 48.3 | 187.0 | 187.4 | 189.9 | 191.5 | 187.5 | 171.9 | 164.2 | 161.4 | 158.9 | 157.4 | 155.5 | 149.1 
Corn flakes 11 ounces..| 13.7 | 144.9 | 140.7 | 185.3 | 132.7 | 120.6 | 120.4 | 128.2 | 127.4 | 126.4 | 124.9 | 123.6 | 122.7 
9.9 | 192.4 | 182.1 | 178.1 | 176.6 | 177.5 | 175.4 | 176.3 | 178.1 | 176.0 | 175.3 | 168.7 | 163.1 
19.0 | 106.8 (4) (*) (*) (*) (4) (*) (‘) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
14.4 | 130.9 | 128.3 | 127.7 | 126.1 | 124.5 | 122.1 | 122.0 | 122.1 | 121.7 | 121.6 120.7 | 120.2 
12.5 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 146.5 | 146.1 | 146.4 | 141.7 | 187.0 | 136.3 | 135.2 | 135.5 | 136.0 | 186.6 
40.4 | 174.9 | 174.9 | 178.8 | 172.2 | 172.4 | 169.0 | 167.1 | 168.1 | 166.1 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 147.4 
83.7 | 247.6 | 236.7 | 230.9 | 205.2 | 202.3 | 201.7 | 194.6 | 195.4 | 190.3 | 194.2 | 180.8 | 186.7 
66.7 | 231.8 | 220.4 | 216.0 | 197.6 | 195.7 | 106.5 | 192.5 | 194.4 | 192.0 | 194.2 | 175.2 | 181.2 
55.8 | 248.5 | 233.3 | 925.7 | 204.4 | 203.1 | 206.7 | 201.0 | 207.7 | 206.3 | 209.8 | 191.7 | 195.3 
46.8 | 151.3 | 145.3 | 142.0 | 130.7 | 129.8 | 130.5 | 130.0 | 183.2 | 134.1 | 139.5 | 123.7 | 129.6 
84,5 | 212.0 | 210.2 | 211.4 | 197.0 | 194.0 | 195.4 | 188.7 | 182.5 | 174.9 | 176.5 | 162.2 | 167.2 
78.8 | 239.2 | 226.4 | 225.3 | 214.2 | 202.0 | 219.0 | 191.7 | 182.1 | 175.2 | 201.8 | 185.0 | 185.0 
79.4 | 208.4 | 195.5 | 189.9 | 181.2 | 189.9 | 202.1 | 180.8 | 187.7 | 197.3 | 199.6 | 165.7 | 165.7 
72.1 | 245.3 | 231.2 | 227.7 | 217.5 | 224.9 | 241.2 | 210.1 | 215.1 | 222.1 | 220.0 | 200.0 | 200.0 
40.7 | 194.9 | 188.3 | 189.5 | 192.3 | 211.7 | 211.5 | 185.4 | 202.8 | 240.9 | 252.5 | 203.0 | 203.0 
66.9 | 235.8 | 232.3 | 233.0 | 215.0 | 212.9 | 217.8 | 213.7 | 216.3 | 208.7 | 218.9 | 197.3 | 196.8 
54.5 | 180.5 | 181.9 | 182.3 | 179.6 | 177.1 | 178.3 | 176.5 | 185.8 | 189.4 | 188.9 | 225.3 | 192.8 
h: 
Fish (fresh, frozen) ...-.------ do....} (3) 231.8 | 231.5 | 225.1 | 227.4 | 237.6 | 248.2 | 242.1 | 262.6 | 262.6 | 264.7 | 263.2 | 247.9 
Salmon, pink-_....-..- 16-ounce can..| 42.4 | 323.1 | 317.5 | 313.8 | 308.4 | 301.1 | 289.2 | 279.5 | 267.9 | 253.7 | 237.6 | 183.9 | 183.3 
Dairy products: 
er Se Reena Be pound..| 80.9 | 222.1 | 210.6 | 194.3 | 190.8 | 202.2 | 227.7 | 209.3 | 218.4 | 251.4 | 243.4 | 264.6 | 227.8 
SS do...-| 56.1 | 215.6 | 215.6 | 211.4 | 213.9 | 234.7 | 233.7 | 234.9 | 242.9 | 251.6 | 266.3 | 249.8 | 230.9 
Milk, fresh (delivered) -.-....-- quart..| 19.3 | 158.8 | 155.9 | 151.8 | 152.9 | 156.6 | 158.4 | 159.5 | 165.5 | 166.7 | 164.6 | 164.6 | 159.0 
Milk, fresh (store).........------ do_...| 18.4 | 162.4 | 159.5 | 155.1 | 156.4 | 160.1 | 161.6 | 163.9 | 170.3 | 171.4 | 169.8 | 167.8 | 160.8 
Milk, evaporated._....14}4-ounce can_.| 12.5 | 175.2 | 175.1 | 176.6 | 179.8 | 186.0 193.5 | 193.9 | 195.1 | 195.2 | 193.6 | 185.1 | 177.7 
Eggs: Eggs, iti basdebesocdal dozen.-| 73.6 | 212.3 | 203.0 | 183.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 174.7 | 169.9 | 181.7 | 201.1 | 201.6 | 214.6 | 193.3 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 
 ctnsadiebeycerccens pound..} 11.0 | 209.8 | 259.6 | 205.9 | 286.0 | 277.1 | 258.0 | 246.5 | 239.5 | 237.8 | 228.9 | 218.7 | 213.7 
ES a do...-| 14.9 | 245.9 | 247.1 | 250.0 | 251.2 | 248.2 | 246.4 | 244.8 | 243.1 | 240.4 | 226.7 | 182.6 | 182.9 
Oranges, size 200_..........- dozen..} 651.2 | 181.0 | 151.1 | 150.8 | 153.5 | 155.6 | 152.9 | 133.6 | 133.2 | 150.2 | 172.5 | 202.3 | 202.3 
Fresh vegetables: . 

0 pound..} 13.3 | 122.2 | 138.3 | 164.3 | 192.7 | 262.5 | 327.2 | 233.1 | 172.1 | 184.0 | 269.1 | 166.8 | 160.5 
aT - 8.9 | 234.8 | 168.9 | 204.5 | 241.7 | 167.7 | 172.4 | 172.8 | 164.8 | 140.9 | 133.4 | 134.3 | 141.2 
Se SE bunch... 9.6 | 179.4 | 180.2 | 170.1 | 171.5 | 156.8 | 171.0 | 167.9 | 196.6 | 178.8 | 176.0 | 175.8 | 166.3 
EAA AE, --| 14.2 172.4 | 146.3 | 139.6 | 181.7 | 141.0 | 154.3 | 187.8 | 165.8 | 153.6 | 160.4 | 139.8 | 148.0 
Es tensa nla netdisadainnintoemteath tl d_. 7.9 | 190.2 | 184.7 | 180.1 | 180.3 | 158.0 | 124.8 | 121.7 | 119.4 | 115.6 | 110.0 | 113.0 | 114.0 
| ESS EP 15 pounds.-| 77.1 | 214.8 | 252.2 | 244.5 | 219.5 | 207.4 | 189.2 | 178.3 | 177.8 | 171.2 | 169.8 | 169.9 | 177.5 
STATS pound..| 12.5 | 174.4 | 165.7 | 151.2 | 154.7 | 174.2 | 206.8 | 189.8 | 193.9 | 161.0 | 146.4 | 149.6 | 164.6 
Sweet potatoes._...........-. do...-| 12,2 | 234.9 | 226.7 | 223.8 | 200.0 | 198.8 | 200.1 | 203.2 | 202.7 | 196.7 | 183.5 | 178.9 | 186.0 

Canned fruits: 
TE No. 24% can..| 32.4 | 168.1 | 168.6 | 168.1 | 166.7 | 167.9 | 167.7 | 167.4 | 167.6 | 167.0 | 165.2 | 160.0 | 156.1 
i dit cictindnieahemineeinel do... (7) 151.7 | 152.0 | 150.7 | 152.5 | 152.1 | 150.9 | 150.4 | 150.8 | 148.4 | 145.6 |. 135.4 | 133.2 
Canned vegetables 
aa eee aE No. 2can..| 18.3 | 147.1 | 146.5 | 145.5 | 145.6 | 145.6 | 145.5 | 145.4 | 145.0 | 143.9 | 139.0 | 129.9 | 123.9 
| SS Seer ES do...-| 15.5 ; 118.3 | 118.7 | 120.0 | 123.2 | 123.8 | 122.6 | 121.3 | 120.9 | 120.3 | 119.0 | 115.8 | 112.7 | 
th Gcpnecdenencoced do__..| 19.2 | 213.2 | 220.6 | 224.7 | 230.4 | 230.9 | 232.8 | 233.6 | 236.3 | 233.8 | 222.0 | 194.8 | 184.6 
Dried fruits: Prunes..........- und._} 25.0 | 245.3 | 246.4 | 245.5 | 254.7 | 257.9 | 250.3 | 257.4 | 253.8 | 252.7 | 234.3 | 196.8 | 181.8 
Dried Vegetables: Navy beans...do...-| 21.0 | 286.6 | 285.4 | 284.2 | 284.2 | 283.2 | 285.3 | 284.5 | 288.2 | 287.0 | 273.7 | 198.5 | 188.3 
Beverages: Coffee..................- do...-| 45.6 | 181.3 | 180.5 | 181.1 | 189.1 | 189.7 | 187.0 | 182.7 | 177.9 | 175.8 | 166.8 | 165.5 | 160.7 
rom = oils: 
——— a ae 24.9 | 166.8 | 170.3 | 180.8 | 191.8 | 258.4 | 257.7 | 215.7 | 216.6 | 233.8 | 350.3 | 171.8 | 187.6 
Tyas = veg. shortening . 42.2 | 203.6 | 212.5 | 219.2 | 236.6 | 247.6 | 222.0 | 214.2 | 213.9 | 213.9 | 216.8 | 130.4 | 127.0 
ES a ae pint..| 36.8 | 151.8 | 154.2 | 158.6 | 173.2 | 173.6 | 166.2 | 162.2 | 163.1 | 162.4 158.3 | 124.9 | 122.7 
ene J RR pound..| 39.9 | 219.1 | 219.9 | 221.5 | 227.3 | 251.2 | 241.5 | 230.8 | 232.8 | 234.1 | 233.7 | 149.7 | 145.6 
Sugar and sweets: # 
Pi hanndindtibcneddimscneccess do.... 9.7 | 180.7 | 180.6 | 181.0 | 180.6 | 180.6 | 179.9 | 179.2 | 176.9 | 175.3 | 169.8 | 167.0 | 139.1 
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1 Beginning in sages , pricing was discontinued for macaroni, whole wheat 


pm rye bread 


peanut butter, and corn siru 
allocated to related ro 
? February 1943=100. 


crackers, beef liver, sliced ham, lamb rib chops, canned 
pefruit juice, canned green beans, tea, standard’ shortening in cartons, 
Their importance in the family budget has 





3 Average price not computed. 


4 Index not computed. 
5 Not priced in earlier period. 


¢ Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 


7 Inadequate quotations. 
§ July 1947=100. 
































628 D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING MONTHLY LABOR 
TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices! by Group of Commodities for Selected Periods 
[1926 = 100] 

All 

Fuel Ch Mis- > = 

ue em- : _| com- | modi- 

All Hides | Tex. | and | Metals! puia-| icals | House-| cella- Sem{- | Manu-| modi- | ties 

com. | Farm and til light- and i d fur Raw | manu fac- ti 

Year and month prod- | Foods | leathe 2 ght- | metal | !mé | am ~ | neous | mate-| fac- | tured oe , | xcept 
—_ uets prod- ~4 ng prod- —_ allied 4 — rials | tured | prod- comet — 

u mate- r - ngs | modi- prod- 

ucts rials | cts ucts tles articles) ucts | prod- | ‘ucts 

ucts and 

foods 
1913: Avernge......| 60.8| 71.5] 642] 681] 57.3] 61.3] 90.8] 567] 90.2] 561] 93.1] 688] 742.9] 69.4] 69.0] 70.0 
1914: July... 67.3] 71.4] 629] 60.7] 653] 557] 79.1] 529] 77.9] 567] 881] 67.3) 67.8] 66.9| 65.7] 65.7 
i918: November....| 136.3 | 150.3] 128.6] 131.6] 1426] 114.3] 143.5] 101.8] 1780] 99.2| 1423] 1388] 1627] 130.4] 131.0] 129.9 
1920: May. ........| 167.2| 160.8] 147.3] 193.2] 188.3] 150.8] 155.5| 164.4] 173.7] 143.3| 176.5| 163.4] 253.0] 157.8] 165.4] 170.6 
1929: Average 95.3] 104.9] 99.9] 100.1] 90.4] 83.0] 100.5] 954] 94.0] 94.3] 826] 97.5] 93.9] 945] 933] 91.6 
1992: Average.....| 64.8] 482] 61.0] 729] 549] 703] 902] 71.4] 73.9] 751] 644] 561] 503] 70.3] 683] 70.2 
1930; Avernge......| 77.1] 65.3] 70.4] 95.6] 69.7] 73.1] 944] 90.5] 76.0] 863] 74.8] 702] 77.0] 804] 79.5] 81.3 
August._._.. 75.0] 61.0] 67.2] 927] 67.8] 726] 93.2] 80.6] 74.2] 85.6] 73.3] 66.5] 745] 791] 77.9] 80.1 
1940: Average..... 78.6] 67.7] 71.3] 100.8] 73.8| 71.7] 95.8] 948] 77.0] 88.5] 77.3] 71.9] 701] 816] 808] 83.0 
1941: Average.....| 87.3] 824] 827] 10823] 848] 762] 99.4] 103.2) 84.4] 943] 820] 83.5] 869] 891/- 883] 89.0 
December....| 93.6] 94.7] 90.5] 1148] 91.8| 784] 103.3] 107.8] 90.4] 101.1| 87.6] 923] 901] 94.6] 93.3] 93.7 
1942; Average... __ 98.8] 1059] 99.6] 117.7] 96.9] 78.5] 103.8] 110.2] 95.5] 1024] 89.7] 1006] 926] 986] 97.0] 95.5 
1043: Average.....| 103.1] 1226] 106.6] 117.5] 97.4] 80.8] 103.8| 111.4] 94.9] 1027] 922] 1121] 929] 100.1] 987] 969 
1044: Average......| 104.0] 123.3] 104.9] 116.7] 984] 83.0] 103.8] 1155] 95.2| 104.3] 93.6] 1132] 941] 1008] 99.6] 985 
1945: Average... 105.8} 128.2] 1062] 118.1] 1001] 84.0] 104.7] 117.8] 95.2] 104.5] 047] 1168] 95.9) 101.8] 100.8] 99.7 
August...._.. 105.7 | 126.9] 1064] 118.0] 99.6] 84.8] 104.7] 117.8] 95.3] 104.5] 948] 1163] 95.5] 101.8] 100.9] 99.9 
1046: Average 121.1] 1489] 130.7] 137.2] 1163] 90.1] 115.5] 1326] 101.4] 111.6] 100.3] 134.7] 110.8] 1161] 114.9] 109.5 
June..........| 112.9] 140.1) 1129] 1224] 100.2] 987.8] 1122] 129.9] 964] 110.4] 98.5] 126.3] 105.7] 107.3] 106.7| 105.6 
September 124.0} 154.3] 131.9] 141.6] 125.7] 94.3] 114.2] 133.8] 984] 113.6] 1021] 141.4] 115.0] 117.2] 117.2] 1122 
October......| 9134.1 | 168.3] 157.9| 1424] 128.6] 94.2/2125.8] 134.8] 99.9] 115.3] 104.0] 1487] 118.2]2129.6 {2127.1 | 2115.5 
November....|2139.7| 160.8] 165.4] 172.5] 131.6| 94.5/2130.2| 145.5| 118.9| 118.2] 106.5] 153.4] 199.1 |9134.7|9132.9| 2120.7 
December....|#140.9| 168.1 | 160.1] 176.7| 1347] 96.1|9134.7| 157.8] 125.7] 120.2| 108.9] 153.2] 136.2/9135.7|%134.8| 9121.7 
1947; January .__.. 9141.5] 165.0| 186.2] 175.1 | 1366] 97.7]9138.0| 109.7] 1281] 123.3] 110.3| 1521] 138.8 | 2136.7 ]2136.1 | 9127.6 
February... ..|2144.5| 170.4| 162.0] 173.8] 138.0] 97.9/2137.9| 174.8] 129.3] 124.6] 110.9] 154.9] 142.1 |2139.7/29138.6] 2128.5 
March... __. 1149.5 | 1826] 167.8 | 174.6] 139.6| 100.7|2139.9] 177.5| 1322] 125.8] 115.3] 163.2] 145.9/2143.2 | 2142.1] 2131.1 
BE deteness 2147.7 | 177.0} 1624] 106.4 | 120.2] 103.4/9140.3] 178.8] 133.2] 127.8] 115.7| 160.1| 144.5] 2141.9 | 2141.0] 2131-8 
aon 147.1] 175.7| 159.8| 170.8| 138.9] 103.3}9141.4| 177.0] 127.1] 1288] 116.1] 188.6] 144.9] 9141.7 | 2140.6 | 2131.9 
June... ‘}9147.6| 177.9] 161.8] 1732] 1389] 103.9/21426]| 1744] 120.2] 129.2] 112.7] 160.2] 145.9 |2141.7|2140.7| 2131.4 
a 1150.6 | 181.4 | 167.1] 1784 | 130.5 | 108.9/2143.8| 175.7] 1188| 129.8] 113.0] 165.3] 147.0 | 2144.0 | 2143.6 | 2133.4 
August : 1153.6 181.7 179.3 182. 1 140.8 112. 5 | 2? 148.9 179.7 117.5 129. 7 112.7 167.0 149.5 | 2147.6 | 2147.2] 2136.0 
September.___| 157.4 | 186.4| 170.3] 184.8] 142.0] 114.1|2150.7]| 183.3| 121.3] 130.6] 115.9| 170.8| 151.9 |#151.6|?150.8| * 138.2 






































! BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 


markets. 


They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are 


[anny prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated 
rom one-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these 


prices. 


The indexes currently are computed by the fixed base 
nting quantities produced for sale in 1 


with — pepsens 
detailed description of the method of calculation see ‘‘Revised Method of 


te method, 
1. (Fora 


Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in 
the Journal of >he American Statistical Association, December 1937.) 

Because of past differences in the method of computation the weekly and 
monthly indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly index is 


TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices' by Group of Commodities, by Weeks 


[Indexes 1926100. Not directly comparable with monthly data. See footnote 1, table D-7] 


useful only to indicate week-to-week changes and to provide later data on 
price movements. It is not revised to take account of more complete reports 

ae ae cy tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 
monthly xes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for sub- 
groups since 1913. Weekly indexes have been prepared since 1932. 

? Includes current motor vehicle prices. The rate of production of motor 
vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly average rate of civilian pro- 
duction in 1941, and in accordance with the announcement made in Septem- 
ber 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices for motor vehicles in the 
October calculations. During the war motor vehicles were not produced 
for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried April 1942 prices forward in 
each computation through September 1946. 





Week ending 





1947 
Aug. 2........ 


i acthatitvioeas 


a 
30 


<<a seeeee~ 





All 
com- 
mod- 

ities 


—- eee 


+4 
BASS SZz 
coccoe wrKeno 











. All 
All = 
Hides Fuel | Metal Miscel- Semi- | Man- | ©°™- | mod- 
Farm and |Textile| and | and Wy Chem- | House-|laneous} Raw | manu-| ufac- — — , 
prod- | Food | leather| prod- {lighting} metal mate- | icals furnish-| com- | mate- fac- tured except — 
ucts prod- | ucts | mate- | prod- | "Mie ings | mod- | rials | tured | prod- fon io. 
ucts rials | ucts ities articles| ucts P 
, prod- | ucts 
ucts and 
foods 
180. 8 168. 0 174.5 139. 0 109. 7 146. 1 176. 6 116.9 131.4 116.8 165. 6 147.2 146.0 144.8 134.7 
181. 2 171.1 176. 5 139. 5 110.7 146.7 178.0 116.9 131.8 116.0 166. 4 147.1 147.2 145. 9 135. 2 
181.4 172.3 177.8 139.7 111.0 146.7 178.2 117.2 132.0 115.5 166.8 147.2 147.8 146. 5 135. 4 
181.4 172.3 182.3 140.1 114.1 147.0 179.1 117.4 131.9 115. 6 167.7 149. 5 148.3 147.4 136. 6 
181.7 172.1 183.3 140.1 114.2 149.8 179.3 117.6 | 131.9] 115.9] 167.9] 149.9 148.9 147.9 137.3 
182. 4 174.1 183. 2 140.3 114.4 150. 4 180.1 118. 5 131.9 117.2 168. 5 150. 2 150.1 148.9 137. 9 
187.3 180. 9 185. 2 140.4 114.4 150. 4 179.4 120.4 132.1 117.9 171.9 150. 4 152.5 150.9 138. 1 
189.8 182.3 185. 5 140.7 115.0 150.3 180. 9 122.2 131.9 135.1 173.6 150.9 152.7 151.1 138.0 
184.7 177. 6 186. 2 140.8 115.0 150. 4 182. 0 123.6 131.9 114.9 171.1 151.3 150. 9 150.0 138. 2 
187.5 178. 3 186.7 141.0 115.3 150.7 182.3 128.9 131.9 115.9 | 172.9 151.3 151.4 150. 4 1 8.6 
190. 1 180.0 189.2 141.2 115.4 150.7 183. 3 125.1 132. 7 116.1 175.0 152.1 151.7 151.0 139. 0 
190. 9 178. 5 190. 4 141.2 115.7 151.1 184.0 124.7 132. 7 116.5 176.0 152.4 151.1 150. 8 139. 3 
190. 7 176.2; 191.3 142.1 117.4 151.3 184.4 126.9 132.9 117.1 177.0 154.1 150. 6 150.9 140. 2 















































1 See footnote 1, table D-7. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of Wholesale Prices' by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 

































































[1926 = 100) 
1947 1946 1939 
Group and subgroup 
Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. 
All commodities_............-------- 2 157.4 | 2153.6 | 2150.6 | 2 147.6 | 2147.1 | 2147.7 | 2149.5 | 2144.5 | 2141.5 | 2140.9 | 2130.7 | 2134.1 | 124.0 74.0 
Saslh IER, .ncccccocecerecsscces 186.4 | 181.7] 181.4] 177.9) 175.7] 177.0] 182.6) 170.4] 165.0] 1681] 160.8] 1653] 154.3 61.0 
| | I TTS 230.3} 208.8 | 202.3] 206.0] 202.4] 199.8] 203.3| 171.1] 162.6] 163.0] 165.4] 174.2] 170.6 51.5 
~ Livestock and poultry..........- 224.8 | 215.9 | 200.9; 200.9; 198.7] 199.2] 216.0] 201.5] 189.6] 104.7] 197.4] 174.6] 150.4 66. 0 
Other farm products_...........- 150.3 | 152.6} 157.5] 155.3] 153.5] 156.4] 1558] 150.5] 149.7! 152.5] 153.3] 156.1] 161.1 60, 1 
Dette. .cussalemmmubucasadnandnwees 179.3 | 172.3] 167.1] 161.8] 159.8] 162.4] 167.6] 162.0] 156.2] 160.1] 165.4] 157.9] 181.9 67.2 
Dairy peodpets Lsiddneerecenscessa 170.6 | 164.3] 152.8] 140.9] 138.8] 148.8] 167.6] 161.8] 164.6] 180.0] 182.9] 1855] 166.1 67.9 
1 SS 158.7 | 153.3] 154.7] 149.2] 151.7] 154.1] 150.4] 141.8] 139.9] 139.5] 186.1] 128.5] 127.4 71.9 
Frais and vepetabies eS ee 130.1 | 133.0} 139.7] 145.2] 144.3] 142.2] 141.5] 184.2] 131.6] 134.5] 180.5] 122.5] 1185 58. 6 
il iitbincinebenindeonté 244.8 | 234.6} 217.9 | 208.6] 203.0] 196.7] 207.3] 199.5] 183.4] 188.2] 202.8] 191.4] 131.3 73.7 
Sour SE eee. 150.7 | 140.7 { 141.7] 139.7] 138.4] 147.6] 162.8] 146.0] 141.1] 139.0] 141.4] 186.2] 115.5 60. 3 
Hides ond leather products_-_.......- 184.8 | 182.1] 178.4] 173.2] 170.8] 166.4] 174.6] 178.8] 175.1 | 176.7] 172.5] 142.4] 141.6 02.7 
eee ee 175.2 | 174.9] 173.2] 172.6] 172.2] 172.1] 171.5] 171.5] 170.6] 169.9] 162.9] 145.2] 144.8 100, 8 
free SE ccusceveqnsnsnns 221.1 | 215.6) 203.5] 187.1 177.7 | 178.1 192.2 | 191.4 198. 5 216.5 | 221.0] 153.0] 151.5 77.2 
TN NN on indnibeien 197.4 | 190.7] 187.4] 178.9] 176.3] 158.0] 183.7] 181.1] 181.6] 185.0] 1781] 138.5] 188.5 84,0 
Other leather products---.......- 139.5 | 139.1 138.8 138.3 | 138.3 137.7 | 137.7 137.1 140. 3 123. 6 123. 5 118.6 115.8 07.1 
Textile — bbSeusscoocccocsseees 142.0 | 140.8] 139.5] 138.9] 138.9] 139.2] 139.6] 138.0] 136.6] 134.7] 131.6] 128.6] 125.7 67.8 
(7 REET SS ES 134.4 | 134.3] 134.3] 133.9] 133.9] 133.0] 133.0] 182.7] 132.4] 129.8] 127.9] 125.5] 122.9 81.5 
Cotton scode To ee 202.3} 199.2] 195.9] 193.8] 193.0] 194.7] 196.6] 193.7] 184.6] 181.6] 174.7] 172.9] 166.6 65. 5 
Hosiery and underwear... .....- 99.9 99.9} 100.4] 100.8] 100.8] 100.8] 100.8] 100.0 99.3 06. 9 89.3 88.8 88. 7 61.5 
Didichdddbédetncccevssocsse 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 33.8 33.8 32. 0 30.2 30.2 28. 5 
PRES YE ER a 68. 3 68. 2 68, 2 68. 4 67.9 69. 4 73.2 80.2] 101.2] 103.2} 115.0] 125.7] 126.5 44.3 
Woolen and worsted goods- ----- 133.8 | 133.3 | 130.1 | 129.2] 129.2] 129.1] 127.5] 121.9] 120.8[ 119.0] 117.7] 116.6] 113.9 75. 6 
Other textile products..........- 175.1 | 171.8} 171.2] 173.8] 176.1] 175.8] 175.1] 170.1] 160.9] 168.1] 161.8] 130.6] 126.7 63.7 
Posi ona Nebeing materials._.......- 114.1} 112.5} 108.9] 103.9] 103.3] 103.4] 100.7 97.9 97.7 96, 1 04.5 04.2 94.3 72.6 
he 2 ae eee 122.5} 121.7] 114.2] 112.7] 112.2] 113.9] 114.9] 1148] 114.7] 113.7] 113.5] 113.5] 113.5 72.1 
oo i itncnbaighanaade 170.1 | 169.8] 163.0] 145.6] 145.1] 145.0] 143.6] 143.3] 142.6| 138.9] 137.4] 137.2] 187.0 06. 0 
een capdinedpooces 181.9 | 170.2] 160.7] 157.3] 155.7] 155.4] 155.2] 155.1] 162.5] 147.5] 147.5] 147.5] 147.5 104. 2 
Electricity aS eae (3) (3) 65. 0 64. 4 64.1 64. 3 64.3 65.7 64.9 65.8 65.2 64.1 64.7 75.8 
i Ss ee (3) 86.0 85. 5 85.8 85. 0 84. 9 84.9 84.3 80.8 83. 1 84. 4 80.8 80. 6 86.7 
Petroleum and products__..-...- 93.7 92.2 89.8 87.5 86. 8 86. 3 81.7 76. 6 76. 5 75.8 73. 4 73.1 73.0 51.7 
Metals and metal products--.-_......- 2150.7 | 2148.9 | 2143.8 | 2142.6 | 2141.4 | 2140.3 | 2139.9 | 2137.9 | 2138.0 | 2134.7 |2180.2 | 2125.8] 114.2 03. 2 
Agricultural implements..---...- 119.6 | 118.6] 118.4] 118.2] 117.8] 1166] 116.8] 117.6] 117.5] 117.1] 112.5] 108.7] 108.6 03. 5 
Farm machinery. -.-......-..- 120.8 | 119.7] 119.7] 119.7] 119.2] 1180] 1182] 119.0] 119.0] 1186] 113.8] 109.9] 109.8 04.7 
 " * eee 140.4 | 139.4] 133.3] 131.4] 1286] 127.6] 126.9] 125.0] 1239] 117.4] 114.0] 113.7] 113.5 95. 1 
Motor vehicles. ................- 2159.4 | 2156.3 | 2150.3 | 2149.4 | 2149.3 | 2148.8 | 2149.2 | 2149.3 | 2161.3 | 2151.0 | 2148.2 | 2143.6 (?) 92. 5 
Nonferrous metals.............-- 142.0] 141.8] 141.8] 142.9] 143.9] 141.0] 139.0] 131.3] 130.5] 129.3] 118.4] 101.8] 101.4 74.6 
Plumbing and heating..........- 135.9 | 128.6] 123.4] 119.1] 120.0] 118.2] 117.9} 117.1] 117.0] 114.9] 107.2] 107.2} 107.2 79. 3 
Building materials_.................- 183.3 | 179.7 | 175.7] 1744] 177.0] 178.8] 177.5] 174.8] 160.7] 157.8] 145.5] 184.8] 133.8 89.6 
EE 145.4] 144.3] 143.3] 184.7] 134.6] 184.5] 182.4] 182.3] 182.2] 130.0] 129.1 197.8 | 197.7 00. 5 
ES a 119.0] 116.9] 114.9] 114.3] 114.0] 114.0] 112.3] 109.9] 108.3] 106.9] 107.0] 106.5] 106.5 01.3 
eh narintemmneanud 285.7 | 276.7 | 260.0] 266.1 | 260.4 | 273.5 | 269.3! 263.6] 249.9] 227.2] 192.1] 178.9] 178.2 00, 1 
Paint and paint materials..-...-| 157.9 | 154.9] 156.1 | 159.6] 169.2] 175.5] 176.1]| 173.9] 171.2] 155.4] 151.3] 119.2] 116.7 82. 1 
Plumbing and ppesting ene ill 135.9} 128.6} 123.4 119. 1 120.0} 118.2} 117.9] 117.1 117.0} 114.9] 107.2 107.2 107. 2 79.3 
Eb acctenesccccaces 143.0} 143.0] 130.8] 127.7| 127.7] 127.7] 127.7] 127.7] 127.7] 120.1] 120.1] 120.1] 120.1 107.3 
Other building materials.....-.-| 150.6 | 150.1] 146.1] 145.1] 144.8] 143.7] 143.5] 141.5] 139.0] 131.8] 1253] 122.5] 121.4 89. 5 
Chemicals and allied products-.---.-- 121.3] 117.5] 1188] 120.2] 127.1] 183.2] 182.2] 129.3] 1281] 125.7] 1189] 90.9 98. 4 74.2 
SE Ricanénbneescecosncas 118.2} 117.5] 119.9] 1187] 118.7] 1195] 114.5] 113.8] 112.7] 111.8] 106.9 98.8 98. 6 83.8 
Drug and pharmaceutical mate- 
= aaa 136.6 | 136.6] 127.4] 156.1] 173.6| 181.0] 182.7] 182.5| 181.7] 181.2] 152.8] 111.6] 110.3 77.1 
Fertilizer materials.............- 109.8} 105.5} 103.5] 101.8] 102.5| 101.2] 101.8 99. 2 99. 9 95. 1 06. 3 91.9 90. 2 65. 5 
Mixed fertilizers................- 97.2 97.3 97.2 96.8 96.7 96. 7 3 06. 3 95. 5 93. 6 91.1 90. 5 90. 0 73.1 
ES 155.6 | 133.3 | 134.8] 180.2] 179.9| 220.1] 231.5] 214.3] 210.6] 203.0] 101.0] 1111] 103.3 40. 6 
Housefurnishing goods--.--.......-.- 130.6 | 129.7| 120.8] 120.2] 128.8| 127.8] 125.8| 124.6] 123.8| 120.2] 1182] 115.3] 113.6 85. 6 
CC TS! 138.5 | 138.1 | 138.1 | 137.2] 136.9] 135.2] 131.4] 129.6] 1284] 126.3] 124.4] 121.3] 119.4 90. 0 
(RT 122.4] 120.9] 121.1] 120.9] 120.3] 120.0] 120.0} 119.6] 1182] 113.9] 111.8] 109.2] 107.5 81.1 
Miscellaneous. .-..............---..-- 115.9 | 112.7] 113.0) 112.7] 116.1] 115.7] 115.3] 110.9] 110.3] 108.9) 106.5] 104.0] 102.1 73.3 
Aamo tires and tubes__...- 60. 8 60.8 60. 8 62. 5 73. 0 73.0 73. 0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73. 0 73. 0 60. 5 
EA a a 287.2 | 261.3] 269.4] 253.3] 237.4 | 208.9] 238.4] 178.6] 181.7] 103.8] 210.8] 217.2] 201.8 68. 4 
Paper hd casi 159.5 | 157.6] 157.2] 184.2] 154.3] 152.5] 145.1 143.4 | 141.9] 136.4] 127.7] 124.6] 121.9 80.0 
Rubber, crude..................- 36. 4 33.7 34.6 37.1 45.6 52.0 52.9 52.9 51.2 46. 2 46.2 46, 2 46. 2 34.9 
0 miscellaneous. ...........- 124.6} 121.3] 121.2] 121.7] 122.1! 123.3] 122.2} 118.8] 1181] 117.0] 1133] 108.2] 106.5 81.3 
! See footnote 1, table D-7. 
2 See footnote 2, table D-7. 
§ Not available. 
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TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting from Labor-Management Disputes! 











Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | ™4n-days a ing month or 
Month and year - : 
t of es- 
Beginning in | In effect dur- | Beginning in | In effect dur- : — 
month or year| ing month | monthoryear| ing month Number a 7 a 
g time 
1935-39 (average) gd FO ee OS ) eae 16, 900, 000 0. 27 
1945 MD Bnnchocnecctensed 3, 470, 000 |....------------ 38, 000, 000 47 
1946 4,985 |.. ieee 2 oO aaa 116, 000, 000 1. 43 
1946: September 499 R53 3.56, 000 499, 000 4, 880, 000 77 
October 516 848 307, 000 467, 000 6, 220, 000 85 
November 344 677 435, 000 707, 000 4, 980, 000 77 
December 168 402 76, 400 500, 000 3, 130, 000 - 46 
1947: January ? 320 475 105, 000 165, 000 1, 375,000 | 2 
February ? 290 475 75, 000 150, 000 1, 240, 000 .2 
March ? 330 525 100, 000 165, 000 1, 100, 000 2 
og + 460 625 600, 000 650, 000 7, 750, 000 1.1 
May? 425 650 200, 000 625, 000 5, 700, 000 8 
June? 350 600 475, 000 625, 000 3, 750, 000 6 
July ? 300 500 , 000 650, 000 4, 200, 000 8 
August ? 325 500 120, 000 250, 000 2, 500, 000 4 
September ? 200 400 75, 000 165, 000 2, 000, 000 3 























' All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘‘man- 
days idle’ and “workers involved”’ cover all workers made idle in establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect or 


F; Building and Construction 


secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose employees are 

made idle as a result of material or service shortages. ’ 

a 2 S ire d estimates. Figures for early months of 1947 revised but not 
nal. 


TABLE F-1: Estimated Construction Expenditures, by Type of Construction ! 















































Estimated expenditures (in millions) 

Type of construction 1947 1946 1939 

Oct.?| Sept.2; Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Total | Total 
Total construction.........................}$1, 459 |$1, 464 |$1, 442 {$1,349 {|$1, 246 {$1,117 |$1, 028 $954 $913 $966 |$1, 054 {$1,151 |$1, 243 |$11,604 | $6, 836 
: ————— ———__ —_—_—_—_—= 
New construction ¢....... ee 1, 252 | 1,259 | 1,242 | 1,161 | 1,070 955 876 826 795 839 905 987 | 1,070 | 9,890 6, 062 
Private construction. ................. 958 957 9837 876 811 722 662 648 634 666 711 745 788 | 7,739 | 3,619 
Residential building (nonfarm) 500 485 461 429 7 342 306 285 284 300 320 335 347 | 3,183 2,114 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm). 281 275 266 259 254 245 240 247 260 275 296 308 318 | 3,350 785 
~~ “ Se er—aetarvees 138 140 139 139 140 141 142 146 152 159 166 171 171 | 1,689 254 
a” Lier aap erie. 88 82 7 73 7 61 55 57 62 69 80 86 93 | 1,114 287 
[ eee Ra as 55 53 52 47 44 43 43 44 46 47 50 51 54 547 244 
Farm construction..............-- 50 65 75 60 50 40 30 20 10 10 10 20 40 350 226 
Pe CID. on Natbiccnacdiiccs 127 132 135 128 120 95 86 96 80 81 85 82 83 856 494 
Publie construction.................-. 204 302 305 285 259 233 214 178 161 173 194 242 282 | 2,151 2, 443 
Residential eo Te Ss y oY) of) y 6 9 16 24 33 39 51 68 66 387 65 

Nonresidential bu iding (except 

military and naval facilities)... . 43 45 45 44 42 41 41 36 32 33 23 27 32 319 835 
Industrial facilities ¢......_. oa 1 1 1 2 2 3 4 3 3 5 5 7 9 84 23 
ee i eee 42 44 44 42 40 38 37 33 29 28 18 20 23 235 812 
Military and naval facilities... ._- 19 21 22 19 15 15 15 12 12 12 16 17 20 188 125 
pS ae Vay Tree 140 140 139 128 117 95 75 48 34 37 57 76 99 706 835 
it aay 83 87 90 85 79 73 67 58 50 52 47 54 65 551 583 
eae es 41 42 43 40 36 30 25 22 20 21 23 27 32 270 330 
State and local #........._____. 42 45 47 45 43 43 42 36 30 31 24 27 33 281 253 
Minor building repairs..................-- 207 205 200 188 176 162 152 128 118 127 149 164 173 | 1, 804 774 
Residential (nonfarm)*®............._.. 65 70 69 65 60 54 47 36 33 32 35 43 47 521 290 
Nonresidential (nonfarm) *......._..__. 70 70 68 65 62 58 55 52 50 55 60 63 66 753 180 
Farm construction '_.___.. see > ps 72 65 63 58 54 50 50 40 35 40 54 58 60 530 304 


















































' Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value of the 
volume of work accomplished during the ven period of time in continental 
United States. These figures should be differentiated from data on value of 
construction reported in the tables on urban building and Federal con- 
struction. 

? Preliminary. 

* Revised. 

4 Joint estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


New construction includes expenditures for major additions and alterations. 
§ Excludes nonresidential building by privately owned public utilities. 
¢ Expenditures for facilities to produce atomic bombs are excluded. 
1 Mainly river, harbor, flood control, reclamation, and power projects. 
§ Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous public service 
enterprises. 
* Covers privately financed structural repairs of the type for which building 
permits are generally required. 
10 Covers maintenance and re 
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, 2: Valuation of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
Tapia F a. Construction, by Type of Project! 
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Valuation (in thousands) 
; ee ee ee 
3 Conservation and 
' Buildings ’ development 
' jod 
All types | airports 2 Electrifi- a Water and| Al! other 
of projects River, cation ¢ and roads sewage types . 
Residen- | Nonresi- | Reclama- | harbor, and 
tial dential tion flood 
control 
1936 ....-----00----2-------2-0-0- $1, 533, 439 (°) 7 $63,465 | $497, 929 $73,797 | $115,913} $14,878 | $511,685 | $154, 807 $100, 965 
MED. ..cccccnsnns-ooe-sesessenes 1, 586, 604 $4,753 | 231,071 | 438,151 | = 115,612 | 109, 811 20,775 | 355,701] 118, 131 183, 599 
TEEN. -ocanthindbocesoptbatadons 7, 775, 497 579, 176 549,472 | 5, 580, 917 150, 708 67, 087 32, 538 347, 988 152, 343 315, 268 
1946..------0-0-------enennnenes 1,450,252] 14,860] 435,453} 114,203 | 169,253 | 131, 152 4,556 | 635, 784 13, 231 et 
: mber..........--.--- 97, 757 358 36, 475 6, 120 671 932 0 52, 666 418 117 
_ Ochober eee tere eens ene= 04, 873 261 1, 147 2, 769 32, 909 2, 027 80 55, 480 169 31 
November.......--------- 45, 833 2, 012 204 8, 702 5, 263 635 233 28, 593 0 101 
December. . ....---------- 54, 100 122 204 , 572 1, 908 3, 290 39, 966 0 "0 
: January. ....------------- 86, 642 2, 159 388 35, 903 2, 447 19, 231 475 25, 561 20 458 
reek Febreny were ererecesere= 58, 508 237 2, 595 10, 442 5, 188 4, 220 589 34, 529 172 A226 
March......-------------- 92, 913 340 5, 197 8, 942 13, 803 21, 082 414 42, 388 46 701 
April. ..-.---------------- 122, 646 387 7, 038 16, 512 7, 892 16, 912 312 72, 218 753 625 
AY... ------------------- 120, 696 1, 348 5, 968 14, 486 4, 443 27, 148 182 64, 242 2,217 662 
June... ...----------+----- 176, 092 , 466 21, 248 35, 919 11, 779 38, 923 892 57,177 2, 68 1, 990 
July... ------------------ 70, 396 1, 224 409 . 1, 763 2, 025 283 57, 845 40 860 
August *.............----- 119, 793 1, 324 4, 347 28, 443 16, 186 3, 226 309 65, 742 4 192 
Septem ber Re encscscwsccss 86, 293 1 0 3, 678 3 699 19, 963 62 59, 827 831 gO 





Ex- 


6 Included in “‘ All other types.” 

7 Includes nonresidential construction at the site of three Resettlement 
Administration projects for which a break-down of residential and nonresi- 
dentia) costs is not available. 

§ Revised. 

* Preliminary. 


1 Covers projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 
cludes off-continent construction beginning with January 1943. Projects 
classified as secret by the military are excluded. 

? Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under building 
construction. 

+ Includes additions, alterations, and repairs. — 

‘ Excludes loans granted by the Rural Electrification Commission. 











t Covers forestry, railroad construction, and other types of heavy engineer- 
ing projects, not elsewhere classified. 


TABLE F-3: Estimated Permit Valuation ' of Urban Building Construction Scheduled To Be Started, by 


Class of Construction and by Source and Funds? (Federal and Non-Federal) 
























































Valuation (in thousands) 
All building construction | New residential building * New nonresidential building cee -_ 
Period Non-Federal 
Non- Non- Non- | » 
Total Federal Federa!) Total Federal Total Federal Federal Total Dederel Federal 
Private | Public 
= |—— 
: —————EE $2, 704, 239 |$1, 066,092 |$1, 638,147 | $915,079 |_.........- ....--|$313, 336 |$1, 510, 688 | $222,998 |$1, 287, 690 |$278, 472 |$241, 351 | $37, 121 
: Se Ce 4, 728, 080 | 4, 290, 600 437, 480 |2, 501, 162 |$2, 147,256 |$54,788 | 209,118 | 1, 457, 142 |1, 415, 071 42,071 | 769,776 i Baa 
F 
2 1946: August__...._. 424, 653 350, 754 73, 899 263, 847 194, 962 | 25, 390 43, 495 92, 199 92, 188 ll 68, 607 63, 604 5, 003 
: Septem ber.__-- 347, 022 316, 304 30, 718 193, 498 173, 775 0 19, 723 94, 671 89, 707 4, 964 58, 853 52, 822 6, 031 
{ October. ._...- 337, 351 324, 509 12, 842 193, 991 184, 198 8, 441 1, 352 85, 259 83, 986 1, 273 58, 101 56, 325 1, 776 
November.._- 272,745 | 263, 253 9,492 | 149,863 | 149, 581 0 282 81,507 | 73,001 8,416 | 41,375 | 40, 581 | 794 
December... .- 229, 809 221, 059 8, 750 109, 101 109, 101 0 0 78, 514 70, 792 7, 722 42, 194 41, 166 1, 028 
1947: January_.....- 265, 583 249, 886 15, 697 132, 444 125, 180 7, 264 0 83, 506 76, 522 6, 984 49, 633 48, 184 1, 449 
February_..-.. 277, 060 269, 286 7, 774 139, 793 139, 793 0 0 86, 376 79, 562 6, 814 50, 891 49, 931 960 
March... ___- 382, 344 372, 565 9,779 207, 967 206, 381 1, 586 0 109, 887 102, 830 7, 057 64, 490 63, 354 1, 136 
Pn ctscoe< 440, 289 429, 276 11, 013 241, 815 239, 866 0 1, 949 123, 558 115, 920 7, 638 74, 916 73, 490 1, 426 
— 427, 406 418, 614 8, 792 227, 947 227, 947 0 0 126, 734 120, 201 | 6, 533 72, 725 70, 466 2, 259 
. Saag 486, 854 460, 321 26, 533 | 261,072 254,555 | 3,857 2, 660 140,168 | 129, 585 10,583 | 85,614 | 76,18] 9, 433 
Sea 535, 647 529, 577 6,070 | 272,997 272, 669 | 0 328 168,799 | 166, 618 2,181 | 93,851 | 90, 200 3, 561 
August §._____. 566, 058 537, 554 28,504 | 301, 603 299,875 | 1,728 0} 180,121 155, 059 25, 062 84,334 | 82,620; 1,714 
First 8 months of 

| iP 3, 541,154 | 3, 165, 475 375, 679 |1,854, 708 | 1, 530,599 | 46,347 | 277,762 | 1,117,191 |1,097, 495 19,696 | 569,255 | 537, 381 31,874 

First 8 months of | 
oe a 3, 381, 242 | 3, 267, 080 | 114, 162 (1, 785,638 | 1, 766,266 | 14,435 | 4,937 | 1,019,149 946, 297 72,852 | 576, 455 | 554, 517 21, 938 

| | | 





1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 


Federal agencies. Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers al! 


incorporated places of 2,500 populetion or more in 1940 and, by special rule, 
a smnall number of incorporated civil divisions. 

3 Includes value of dormitories, hotels, and other nonhousekeeping res!- 
dential buildings in addition to housekeeping units shown in table F-4 

4 Revised. 

§ Preliminary. 


for building to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. 

* Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local government) 
urban building construction are based upon building permit reports received 
from places containing about 85% of the urban population of the United 
States; estimates of Federally financed projects are compiled from notifica- 
tions of construction contracts awarded which are obtained from other 
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‘ABLE F-4: Estimated Number and Valuation' of New Dwelling Units Scheduled To Be Started jn } 
Urban Areas,’ by Type of Dwelling and by Source of Funds (Private and Public) FF 
Number of new family-dwelling units Valuation (in thousands) 
Period Privately financed Privately financed 
All dwell-| Publicly All dwell-| Publicly 
ings financed . ,| Multi- ings financed s| Multi. 
Total 1-family | 2-family family ¢ Total 1-family | 2-family family « 
1942.. . = ee ae 280, 838 95, 946 184, 892 138, 908 15, 747 30, 237 | $895, 511 | $206,933 | $598, 578 | $478, 665 $42, 629 $77, 284 7 
1946... oe nann nn aeeereeennes 528, 755 98,737 | 430,013 | 358, 126 24, 271 47,621 |2, 445,773 | 331,887 |2, 113, 886 |1,830,395 | 102,754 180, 737 1! 
ee 55, 106 16, 446 38, 660 32, 921 1, 943 3, 796 257, 755 64, 285 193, 470 168, 555 8, 654 16, 26] 
September .. .. savin 42, 563 7, 519 35, 044 29, 335 2, 050 3, 659 191, 455 18, 777 172, 678 150, 795 8, 960 12, 923 
RS 37, 401 1, 334 36, 067 29, 576 1, 899 4, 502 193, 385 9, 792 183, 593 156, 482 8, 290 18, 82) 
November... ... poles 28, 661 122 2s, 539 23, 747 1, 504 3, 198 149, 579 282 149, 297 126, 948 7, 397 14, 952 
Decem ber. a 21, 369 0 21, 369 17, 469 977 2, 923 108, 0 108, 284 92, 385 4, 447 11, 452 
1947: January... sccngubeé 25, 383 1, 084 24, 209 20, 537 1, 496 2, 266 131, 771 7, 264 124, 507 108, 433 6, 342 9, 732 
PE iicsmcocaccsasees 27, 074 0 27, 074 22, 156 1,615 3, 303 138, 443 0 138, 443 118, 613 6, 375 13, 455 
March. .... sottnbe 37, 649 491 37, 158 30, 615 2, 448 4, 095 206, 511 1,586 | 204, 925 176, 084 10, 763 18, 078 
April... ‘ “ee 42, 862 328 42, 534 35, 214 3, 142 4,178 240, 390 1,949 | 238, 441 202, 847 13, 478 22, 116 
May aa vaasalind 41, 138 0 41, 138 33, 670 3, 085 4, 383 224, 951 224, 951 189, 254 14, 068 21, 629 
i dhbbwe senadedeas 46, 999 1, 005 45, 994 34, 627 3, 478 7,889 | 259, 360 6,517 | 252,883 198, 400 13, 984 40, 449 
Lae naccnncagdaia 47, 153 36 47,117 36, 943 3. 053 7, 121 271, 188 315 | 270,873 | 221,040 14, 269 35, 564 
SE eiccsmagadial 51, 304 192 51, 112 39, 226 3, 519 8&8, 367 298, 637 1, 728 296, 909 238, 135 16, 416 42, 358 ; 1 
First 8 months of 1946 5 398, 761 89, 762 308, 999 257, 999 17, 751 33, 249 (1,803,070 | 303,036 |1, 500, 034 /1, 303, 785 73, 660 122, 589 
First 8 months of 1947 *. . 319, 562 3, 136 316, 426 252, 988 21, 836 41, 602 |1, 771, 241 19, 359 js 751, 882 |1, 452, 806 95, 695 203, 381 
! Includes value of Federal! construction contracts awarded and estimates ‘ Includes multifamily dwelling units with stores. 
for building to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. 5 Revised. 
' See table F-3, footnote 2. § Preliminary. 
+ Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘ABLE F-5: Estimated Permit Valuation' of New Nonresidential Building Scheduled To Be Started in ‘ 
k 
- Urban Areas,* by Type and by Source of Funds (Total and Non-Federal) | 
i t 
Valuation (in thousands) 
New nonresidential Industrial Commercial Community Government Public works and All other y 
Pertee ings buildings * buildings ¢ buildings § buildings * utility buildings’ buildings * : 
erlo 
Total Total Total Total Total Total Total . = 
(includin Non- (inelud-| Non- | (includ-| Non- | (includ-| Non- | (includ-| Non- | (includ-| Non- | (includ-| Non- 
Federal . Federal ing Federal ing Federal ing Federal ing Federal ing Federal ing Federal! 
Federal) Federal) Federal) Federal) Federal) Federal) 
Pltavateteasines $1, 457, 142 |$1, 415, 071 |$396, 923 |$395, 250 ($669,498 |$669, 498 |$190,098 |$167,327 | $12,042 | $3,624 |$101, 241 | $92,032 | $87,340 | $87,340 
1946: August...... 92, 199 92, 188 21,779 | 21,779) 38, 851 38, 851 15, 453 15, 453 212 201 7, 489 7, 489 8, 415 8, 415 fi 
September. .. 04, 671 89, 707 33,262 | 33,110 30,939 | 30,939 15, 276 10, 464 492 492 6, 447 6, 447 8, 255 8, 255 - 
October...... 85, 250 83,986 | 21,123 | 21,123 | 35,264 | 35,264/| 14,049 12,793 170 153 6, 422 6, 422 8, 231 8, 231 
November... 81, 507 73, 091 20, 944 20, 944 23, 267 23, 267 16, 168 7, 752 321 321 14, 585 14, 585 6, 222 6, 222 
December . . . 78, 514 70,792 | 22,665 | 22,665 | 24,328 | 24,328 | 15,643 12,336 157 157 | 11,383 6, 968 4, 338 4, 338 
1047; January...... 83, 506 76,522 | 22,889 | 22,889) 31,439 31, 439 16, 323 9, 339 257 257 7,719 7, 719 4, 879 4, 879 
February .... 86, 37 79, 562 20,080 | 20,080 | 30,785 | 30,785 17, 727 11, 033 659 539 10, 136 10, 136 6, 989 6, 989 
March....... 109, 887 102, 830 | 26,813 26, 813 38, 780 38,780 | 26,310 19, 322 388 319 10, 665 10, 665 6, 931 6, 931 
vy —- 123, 558 115,920 | 22,907 22, 907 45, 458 45, 458 24, 461 21, 598 7, 399 2, 624 13, 883 13, 883 9, 450 9, 450 
ee 126, 734 120, 201 25, 366 25, 366 47, 863 47, 863 28, 155 24,015 3, 246 853 12, 157 12, 157 9, 947 9, 947 
er 140, 168 129, 585 28, 119 28, 119 54, 882 54, 882 32, 233 28, 000 7, 545 1, 195 295 8, 205 9, 094 9 094 
July ; 168, 799 166, 618 25, 763 25, 763 72, 685 72, 685 37, 483 36, 637 2,770 1, 435 18, 228 18, 228 11, 870 11, 870 
August *. 180, 121 155,059 | 40,407 | 40,407) 69,108 69,108 | 48,422 25, 679 3, 399 1, 080 7, 452 7, 452 11, 333 11, 333 | 
First 8 months of 
; 1046 1, 117, 192 | 1,007,495 | 208,929 | 207,408 | 555,700 | 555,700 | 128,962 | 123, 982 10, 902 2, 501 62, 405 57, 610 60, 294 60, 294 
‘irst 8 months of 
1947 ©. ...........] 1,019, 140 946, 207 | 212,344 | 212,344 | 391,000 391,000 | 231,114 175, 623 25, 663 8,302 | 88,535 | 88, 535 70, 493 70, 493 





‘Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercan- 





' Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 
for building to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. Ur- 
ban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated places 
of 2,500 population or more in 1940 and, by special rule, a smal] number of 
incorporated civil divisions. 

* Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local government) 
building in all urban areas are based upon building permit reports received 
from places containing about 85 percent of the urban population of the coun- 
try; estimates of federally financed pro: are compiled from notifications 
of cmptructien contracts awarded, w are obtained from other Federal 
agencies. 

‘Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice 
plants, industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and 
similar production sites, 


tile buildings, public garages, line and service stations, etc. 
. . — churches, heapitns and other institutional] buildings, schools, 
raries, e 
* Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
— city halls, fire and police stations, army barracks, and naval stations, 


7 Includes railroad, bus, and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, ete. 

§ Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
not elsewhere c ed. 

* Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-6: Estimated Number of New Dwelling Units Started and Completed in Nonfarm Areas! 





























Number of new dwelling units 
Started Completed 
Period ahaa 
Permanent ! o Permanent *# 
empo- Tempo- 
Total rary 2 Total heme 9 
Total Private Public Total Private Public 
1066: Tota@l......-.2cccccceceoee 776, 200 670, 500 662, 500 8, 000 105, 700 5 476, 400 437, 800 437, 800 (8) 5 38, 600 
pe ee ie 42, 500 37, 500 36, 900 600 T \ SasagIRaeee 15,900} 15,900 0 ies 
pS eee 49, 300 42, 400 400 0 PD Rahebenssoesa 17, 300 17, 300 0 
WER dhs cedkaiennccsmens 70, 400 62, 000 62, 000 0 CY eae 18, 700 18, 700 0 
AONE 2B . antdbisnnccsscas 79, 900 67, 000 67, 000 0 tf Sere 21, 000 21, 000 0 
ESS | EE: 83, 400 67, 100 67, 100 0 i | eae 25, 100 25, 100 0 
pS ES” 79, 800 64, 100 62, 800 1, 300 | | ere 30, 600 30, 600 0 
De iccceccetbdecwcncstecs 78, 500 62, 600 61, 300 1, 300 ty rae 36, 700 36, 700 0 
AEE L. .ccdubwbsumions 81, 300 65, 400 61, 900 3, 500 tS) Re a 43, 400 43, 400 0 
September.......--------- 65, 800 57, 600 57, 600 0 ¢ | Seance 49, 700 49, 700 0 
7 eee 58, 200 57, 800 56, 500 1, 300 | BESS 55, 500 55, 500 0 
SOS: 47, 800 47, 700 47,700 0 |) a 61, 200 61, 200 | Shee - 
“a ere 39, 300 39, 300 39, 300 0 CF —iesiecncan 62, 700 62, 700 (6) i i 
1947: January.......----.....-- 40, 100 40, 100 39, 000 1, 100 0 78, 600 62, 600 62, 600 0 16, 000 
0 Se: 44, 100 44, 100 44, 100 0 0 75, 800 60, 300 60, 300 (®) 15, 500 
EE i cabdintintsannkseed 59, 000 58, 400 58, 400 0 600 72, 700 57, 700 57, 700 0 15, 000 
Bich acebiitncarticns 69, 500 68, 700 68, 700 0 800 65, 900 59, 500 59, 400 100 6, 400 
MiP nccctccesceesecccccsce 72, 700 72, 500 72, 500 0 200 62, 500 59, 900 59, 900 0 2 HW) 
RE iscutieinqucdcoudon 79, 400 77, 200 77, 000 200 2, 200 66, 800 63, 000 62, 800 200 3. R00 
Se 80, 100 RO, 100 80, 000 0 (°) 68, 500 65, 700 65, 400 300 2, 800 
jy ET eee 86, 100 85, 700 85, 500 200 400 71, 900 70, 400 70, 300 100 1, 500 
a 92, 000 92, 000 91, 700 300 0 78, 100 77, 200 77, 000 200 | 900 
































1 Estimates of equivalent living accommodations provided by the conver- 
sion of family units, dormitories, and trailers previously shown in this table 
have been discontinued because of the paucity of data. 


2? Covers both conventional and 


refabricated units. 


? Starts data for 1946 cover only those family dwelling units in the Federal 


temporary re-use housing program which were provided b 
tomperery war structures and their re-erection at new sites. 


dismantling 
tarts data for 


1947 cover new temporary housing projects outside of the Federal temporary 
re-use program. 
4 Covers only those family dwelling units in the Federal] temporary re-use 


— P 


tures an 


’ Monthly data not available. 
6 Less than 50 units 


rogram which were provided by dismantling temporary war struo- 
their re-erection at new sites. 


TABLE F--7: Estimated Number and Average Construction Cost of Privately Financed Dwelling Units 
Started in 30 Leading Industrial Areas! 





Number of dwelling units started 


















































Industrial area’ 1947 1946 
July June May Apr Mar. Feb. Jan. Dee. Nov. Oct Sept. Aug. | July 
| 

PE, ee 885 630 595 487 415 345 365 435 460 590 655 565 ' 
iititeebetitingMegus iaildédwinesscsens 1,070 7 875 587 830 530 245 825 450 495 355 385 655 
Ee ELE Se aes 530 7 425 345 240 205 155 170 170 280 200 845 20 
Gebel cc ununenereseseganon 2,345 | 2,010! 1,703; 1,342; 1,190 700 230 | 1,105; 1,485] 1,410| 1,225| 2,005 2, 300 
Che teeth... ncccnucnncadecenare 810 720 615 493 610 400 300 410 515 770 735 | 670 | B55 
a a wap euieeaeindine 265 340 248 50 275 185 180 140 205 370 225 28h | 320 
AD so cnpsckcccaedWSersiiwees 780 780 748 842 540 505 835 245 425 425 675 375 | 140 
SS Sie ae 500 280 312 354 270 270 275 380 330 565 525 635 | 680) 
Se PN a a rae 2,180 | 1,845 | 1,528] 1,615] 1,505 810 615 780 | 1,195 | 1,195| 1,355] 1,500] 1,425 
I pooendaue 365 465 474 "457 400 455 210 120 250 330 340 B95 | 3235 
OI a ee a 400 260 272 258 160 65 65 110 110 G5 120 140 | 149 
i  usoneces 440 405 299 260 230 130 160 150 165 270 260 405 | 270) 
La RT 205 240 201 166 125 95 95 120 155 315 210 220] 225 
SS ES Se nene 4,845 | 4,500) 4,643) 5,096/ 5,040| 5,675 | 3,855 | 4,630) 4,095 | 3,905 | 4,980) 5,135) 4,255 
EE SS ae 475 460 331 508 380 415 225 220 420 355 270 365 | 465 
ee  scemesecs 475 545 517 387 120 105 195 220 360 425 305 475 | 310 
Minneapolis-St. Paul......................-- 710 725 587 418 195 210 210 410 495 580 585 715 600 
New York-Newark-Jersey City 4........._-- 2,100 | 3,035 | 2,454] 1,900] 2,495] 1,810/ 1,080} 2,030] 3,270) 3,640} 4,305 , B45 3, 440 
Philadelphia-Camden......................- 1,570 | 1,515 | 1,481 896 yr 375 350 385 855 775 730} 1,005 | 1,200 
TT 1,040 | 1,200 775 849 455 185 280 370 380 390 720 530 FOO 
De  eeccdenese 300 285 266 330 315 325 350 175 280 265 365 365 | 200 
i 1,575 | 1,240| 1,266; 1,664/ 1,780] 1,505] 1,570 945 | 1,365 685] 1,610/ 1,520] 1,405 
CC SETI (5) (6) (6) () 670 410 375 430 360 700 850 | 900 | 755 
3 EN Ca 200 185 135 65 40 30 85 85 70 100 120 | 115 
i  endbianeeons 780 665 692 671 495 405 310 325 330 490 660 | 630 | 700 
yn Sf) FTES. Fe 310 145 140 124 50 10 5 15 110 95 125 | 135 | 140 

I  suenenene 105 130 104 95 105 60 40 45 65 110 135 115 | () 
ETE ITT TS 5 2,420 | 2,220| 1,589] 1,296] 1,230 986 719 705 870 | 1, 230 | 800 | 1,020 | 785 
A EE, SE nee eee 225 195 224 208 120 30 15 55 90 95 155 150 | 195 
TLE TN (*) () () (5) (8) 60 70 55 100 | 65 | 170 100 | 145 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE F-7: Estimated Number and Average Construction Cost of Privately Financed Dwelling Units 


Started in 30 Leading Industrial Areas '—Continued 








Average construction cost per dwelling unit started * 








Industrial area ? 
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Chicago... tt 
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Dallas 
ee 
Detroit =— 
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Philadelphia-Camden.............-.. 
Pittsburgh. ....... ; 

Sacramento 
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1947 
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May | Apr. 


SSSSSUPESSESSSBSSE SSS 


s53833° 
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1946 
Mar. Feb. Jan Dec Nov. Oct Sept. Aug. July 
$5, 400 $5, 900 $5, 500 $5, 100 $5, 000 $5, 100 $5, 100 $5, 200 $5, 600 
6,800 | 6,000} 7,700| 7,400} 7,300) 6,700; 8,500; 7,400 7, 500 
8,000 | 7,900; 6,900) 6,900; 6,800) 7,300/ 7,200; 7,200 6, 000 
8,700 | 8,700; 8,500; 7,700; 7,800; 8,700; 8,100; 7,700 7, 800 
9,200 | 8,800; 8,800; 9,100) 9,100; 8,400; 8,400/| 8,300 8, 000 
7,900 | 8,600| 7,700) 7,900; 7,700) 7,300; 7,000; 6,300 7, 000 
5,700 | 5,600) 5,900| 6,400; 6,500; 6,100} 6,000/| 6,800 6, 600 
5,700 | 5,600; 5,400) 5,700) 5,800) 5,700) 5,700/ 5,700 5, 700 
8,500 | 9,400} 9,800; 7,300; 7,700; 8,400} 7,600} 6,900 6, 300 
4,500 | 4,300; 4,000; 5,900; 4,200; 3,200; 3,000] 3,200 3, 500 
7,600; 8,100; 9,000; 8,400; 7,400}] 7,200! 7,400| 7,000 7, 300 
5,600 | 6,700| 5,900) 5,300; 5,400] 4,900; 5,300; 5,600 6, 500 
4,300 | 4,900; 4,800; 4,700! 4,300/ 4,700; 4,400; 3,900 3, 700 
6,700 | 6,700} 6,600] 6,700| 6,700! 6,800| 6,600; 6,900 6, 600 
4,200 | 4,900| 4,300| 4,500} 4,900; 4,500; 4,4007 4,600 4, 400 
8,600 | 7,800} 7,300} 8,100} 7,100; 7,800) 7,500; 6,100 7, 500 
8,200 | 7,600; 9,000; 7,900; 8,000) 7,600/| 7,200/ 7,200 7,100 
7,400 |} 7,400; 7,000; 8,100; 7,400} 7,600; 7,700| 7,000 7, 300 
5,700 | 6,700} 7,100| 7,300{| 6,700; 6,700| 6,800) 6,800 6, 700 
7,300 | 7,100} 7,300} 7,400; 7,600} 7,100} 6,300; 5,900 6, 300 
3,900 | 4,000} 4,800} 4,400] 4,700; 4,700) 5,100/| 65,400 5, 801 
8,100} 8,000} 7,900} 7,700} 7,600| 7,400} 6,600| 6,700 7, 800 
6,100 | 6,600} 5,200| 6,300} 6,900; 5,400; 5,800; 6,000 6, 00 
6,700 | 6,900} 6,600| 7,100} 6,400} 6,300; 6,500} 5,000 6, 400 
6,900 | 6,600; 6,600 | 6,800; 8,900) 6,700; 5,400; 6,000 7, 100 
8,300 | 7,900; 9,700) 9,200} 9,000; 6,900; 5,900); 6,800 6, 100 
7,900 | 8,200} 7,300} 8,000} 7,100; 6,700; 6,900; 7,500 (6) 
8, 300 8, 100 7, 600 7, 500 7, 700 6, 600 6, 600 7,900 7, 600 
6,600 | 5,700} 7,900} 5,800| 6,400; 7,200| 6,000| 6,400 5, 300 
7,900 | 8,200; 7,300; 6,900| 6,000; 8,800; 6,900/ 6,700 7, 000 
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! Covers all privately financed new family dwelling units. Excludes trail- 
ers, dormitories, barracks, converted units, and all ‘federally financed resi- 
dential building. 

? Industrial areas cover entire counties or groups of counties surrounding 
the central area or cities. 

+ Based on contractors’ estimates. Represents the cost of labor and mate- 
rials, and all subcontracted work. Excludes land and development costs. 

‘Includes permanent units financed by the New York City Housing 
Authority 

* Area no longer being surveyed. 


* Data not available. 


Source: These data were compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in connection with its housing statistics program. Data on private residen- 
tial building started are based on reports from building-permit issuing offices 
and from building contractors and others in nonpermit issuing as well as in 
ay issuing places in the areas shown. Building permit data are corrected 
or lapsed ys - and lag between issuance of permits and the start of con- 
a y follow-up of construction jobs for which permits have been 


‘TABLE F-8: Estimated Number and Construction Cost of New! Urban and Rural Nonfarm Dwelling 
Units Started, by Source of Funds (Private and Public) 




















Number of new dwelling units started 
Estimated construction cost ? 
(in thousands) 
All units Privately financed Publicly financed 
Year and month 
Total 7 Rural Total Rural Total Rural 
Urban Urban Urban Privatel Publicly 
nonfarm nonfarm | nonfarm nonfarm | nonfarm nonfarm Total 
areas areas areas areas areas areas areas areas areas finan financed 

Se ae 752, 000 185, 000 937, 000 752, 000 185, 000 0 0 0 | $4,475,000 | $4, 475, 000 0 
tt? Uh oteecsessun@ennneel 93, 000 45, 000 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 0 0 0 285, 446 285, 446 0 
1041 8. le 716, 200 | +4430,582 | 275,618 | 619,460 | 369,465 | 249,995 95, 740 70, 117 25,623 | 2,852,778 | 2, 530,765 $322, 013 
1044, ..................| 160,400 | 114,875 54,525 | 138,779 93, 173 45, 606 30, 621 21, 702 8, 919 560, 715 483, 231 77, 484 
cesdusttinanehelaients 776, 200 | 493,963 | 282,237 | 662,526 | 305,642 | 266,884 113,674 98, 321 15,353 | 4,103,251 | 3,713,776 389, 475 
1068: Aust... .cccccccs 81, 300 52, 506 28, 704 61. 902 36, 060 25, 842 19, 398 16, 446 2, 952 412, 378 338, 779 73, 599 
September ........ 65, 800 41, 159 24, 641 57, 592 33, 640 23, 952 8, 208 7, 519 689 344, 438 323, 770 20, 668 

— “s- Meese 58, 200 34, 638 23, 562 56, 492 33, 304 23, 188 1, 708 s 374 327, 920 317, 304 10, 616 
November. .... 7 47, 800 28, 733 19, 067 47, 678 28, 611 19, 067 122 0 276, 179 275, 897 282 
December...... .-.-| 39,300 23, 662 15, 638 39, 268 23, 662 15, 606 32 0 32 231, 943 231, 870 73 

1047° January........... 40, 100 24, 611 15, 489 38, 998 23, 527 15, 471 1, 102 1, 084 18 235, 105 227, 682 7, 423 
February.......... 44, 100 25, 774 18, 326 44, 100 25, 774 18, 326 0 0 0 244, 755 244, 755 0 
nstecsundadae 59, 000 33, 674 25, 326 58, 425 33, 133 25, 242 575 491 84 328, 720 326, 456 2, 264 
CN OF. 69, 500 858 30, 642 68, 724 38, 5:30 30, 194 776 328 448 393, 234 388, 155 5, 079 
imimesedédentdl 72, 700 39, 376 33, 324 72, 544 39, 376 33, 168 156 0 156 418, 008 416, 875 1, 133 

i cadedessastil 79, 400 43, 005 36, 395 76, 988 42, 000 34, 988 2, 412 1, 005 1, 407 487, 205 469, 700 17, 505 
| RS he 80, 100 43, 962 36, 138 80, 064 43. 926 36, 138 36 36 0 488, 925 488, 610 315 
ee 86, 100 47, 092 39, 008 85, 461 46, 900 38, 561 639 192 447 527, 415 521, 550 5, 865 



































1 Covers both permanent and tem new family dwelling units. 
Includes those family dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-use housing 
program provided by dismantling temporary war structures and their re- 
erection at new sites. 

* Private construction costs are based on permit valuations, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 


are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for individual 


* Housing peak year. 

* Depression, low year. 

* Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 
¢ Last full year under wartime control. 
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